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PADUS,  TVBinl-cbeTrr.  or 
Cherrf-LaDrd. 
The  Churaair,  are; 
f%«  EwptltmiKt  ef  ibt  Flnatr  it 
Ml-M^,  cm/lfting  «/  n*  £m/, 
'vUti  txfmJl  M  Ibr  Brim,  lubtrt  it 
ii  Jiigbtij  cut  itUa  fivi  Peril :  ibt 
PUmtr  ■  it  amp^id  if  fvt  rtandifi 
Fttait^  nuhitb  or*  im/irtti  in  tht 
imfmltmtM,  wU  art  Jprtad  tpen :  /« 
tbt  Ci*trt  »f  Ibt  Tltvjir  it  filuattd 
Ibt  Fmval,  Btlimdtdhj  a  irial  Nnm- 
itr  tf  Stamina,  •uihicb  «-f  iafertti 
h  lie  Empaltrntnl :  tbt  Ptiiria/  af- 
ttr^uamri  cbmngti  It  a  rmaidifi)  Birry, 
imclajimg  «H  njw/  AW, 
The5>rri««re; 

1.  pADUt  glmiaalU  iumhui  hafi 
M»rtM  fiAj^'t.  Li».  Hart.  CSf. 
The  commoa  ffiid-cberrf, 

2.  Pasvi  ftlUt  9-aeHt  /erratii, 
filitlii  riSii,  Jpita  fienm  hrtvitri. 
TUCoT»/b  Chemr. 

3.  fAvnt/tiiii  ImHitolalii  gkbrit, 
^mxferrmtii,  fraSu  uirrt,    Jauritan 
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4.  Padws  fitiit  femfervirrwlthmt 
UnKnlatO'tvatii.  Um.  Hart.  Cliff. 
The  common  LaunI,  or  Gicrry- 
ba/. 

5.  PADtrt  faliii  Jhftrvirtnlihut 
tvatit.  Lin.  Hmti.  Ciif.  The  P»r- 
/sfa/Lanrel;  by  fome  called  tba 
Ptrtugal  Chary  1  tad  m  Ptrftigiujf, 

The  MO  fiift  Spedes  have  been 
genendly  rane'd  la  tlie  Genu*  of 
Cheirie),  till  Dr.  Lhnnem  (epamed 
them  from  that  Genng,  and  added 
the  two  bit  Species  to  them,  and 
applied  thii  Title  of  Pat^  to  them  1 
which  is  an  old  Name  giren  by  Tbtt- 
pbrafiai  to  one  of  the  Species :  but 
ihcDoAor,  in  hti  laft  Edition  of  hi* 
Method^  feemi  10  join  theft  to  the 
Cfaerries  again.  Butaathefe  produca 
their  Frnit  in  a  long  Ibjrfi,  or 
Banch,  I  think  they  may  be  fepft- 
rated  from  the  Cherry  on  that  Ac- 
count. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in 

iereral  Parti  of  En^iaiui,  butpartl- 

Rrr  4  cularlji 
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ctiUrly  in  the  North,  where  they  and  of  a  ihining  black  Coloar  when 
grow  in  the  Hedges  in  great  Plenty,  ripe.  The  Leavet  of  this  Tree  re* 
This  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  eigh-  main  green  ontil  Decembtr^  unleft 
teen  or  twenty  Feet ;  bat  generally  hard  Frofls  happen  early,  to  decay 
fends  out  a  great  Namber  of  Shoots  them.  The  Wood  of  thii  Tree  is 
from  the  Bottom,  which,  if  fuffer-  very  beautifully  vein'd,  for  which 
ed  to  grow,  will  form  a  Thicket,  the  Inhabitants.  oijSmerica  greatly 
and  prevent  the  upright  Growth  of    efteem  it. 

the  Tree.     The  Branches  of  this        All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated 

Tree  are  generally  irregular,   and    by  laying  down  their  young  Branches 

grow  vtry  confufed  5  fo  that  it  is    in  OStober,  which,  in  one  Vear,  will 

rarely  feen  to  grow  handfome :  but    have  made  good  Roots :  or  they  may 

when  it  is  mixed  with  other  Shrubs    be  grafted  upon  each  other;  asalfo 

in  Wildernefs-quarters,  it  makes  an    upon  the  common  Cherry*ftock  :  but 

liandfome  Appelu^nce  during    the    thefe  grafted  Trees  never  grow  to  the 

Seafon  of  its  flowering,   which  is    Sizeofthofewhich  are  propagated  by 

commonly  in  the  Beginning  of  Aftfy:    Seeds  or  Layers.     But  they  are  feU 

at  which  time  the  whole  Tree  is  co-    dom  propagated  by  Seeds ;  becaufe 

ver*d  with  long  Spikes  of   white    the  Birds  generally  eat  them,  unlefs 

Flowers ;    but  thefe  have    a  very    the  Fruit  are  faeened  from  them : 

ftrong  Scent,  which  is  vtry  difagree-    and  as  the  moil  expeditious  Method 

able  to  many  Ferfons  j  fo  there  (hould    of  raifing  the.  Plants  is  by  Layers,  fo 

not  be  many  of  them  planted  too    that  is  generally  ufed  by  the  Garden* 

liear  the  Habitation.  ^  crs  near  London. 

The  fecond  Sort  will  rife  to  a        The  common  Laurel  is  fo  well 
greater  Height  than  the  £rfl,  and    known,  as  to  need  no  Defcription ; 
may  be  trained  up  with  a  regular    it  being  very  common  in  cvtxy  Gar- 
ftrait  Stem,  to  the  Height  of  twenty    den.    This  Tree  was  brought  from 
*  Feet,   with  an    handiome   regular    O^r/^ffZ/Vr^^/r  about  the  Year  1^78. 
Head:  for  the  Branches  of  this  Sort    and  was  for  many  Years    kept  in 
are  naturally  difpos'd  in  a  regular    Pots  and  Tubs,   and  preferv'd   in 
Order.     The  Flowers  of  this  Sort    Green-houfes  in  Winter  :  but  after* 
are  produced  on  (horter  Spikes  than    ward  it  was  planted  againfl  warm 
thole  of  the  former  Sort ;  but  in    Walls,  to  preferve  it ;    being  ht" 
other  refpe^ls  are  very  like  them.        quently  injur*d  by  fevere  Froil.  Af- 
The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  ofJmi-    ter  thi^  the  Plants  were  trained  into 
fiV/7,  from  whence  the  Seeds  have    Pyramids  and  Globes  ;  and oonflant- 
been  brought,  and  the  Plants  are    ly  kept  (hear'd ;  by  which  the  broad 
now  commonly  fold  in  the  Nurferies    Leaves  were  generally  cut  in  th^ 
rear  London,     It  grows  plentifully    Middle,  which  rendered  the  Plants 
in  the  Woods  in  Carolina ;  where  the    vtty  uniightly.    Of  late  Years  they 
Fruit  is  particularly  efleemed  for    have  been  more  properly  difpofe4 
makingCherry 'brandy .TbisTree  is  of   in  Garden s,  by  planting  them  to  bor- 
middling  Growth,  and  the  Branches    der  Woods^  and  the  Sides  of  Wil- 
generally  grow  very  irregular  :  the    demefs-quarters ;   for    which  Par^ 
Leaves  are  very  fmoQtb,  ao<i  of  a    pofe  we  have  but  few  Plants  fo  Wjcll 
(hining  Green :  the  Flowers  are  pro-    adapted ;  for  it  will  grow  upder  the 
doced    in    long  Cluften,  like  the    Drip  of  Trees,  in  Shade  or  Sun  1 
f Qxmer  Sort  i  but  the  Fruit  is  i^fger*    and  the  Branches  will  fprcad  to  ^f 

Ground 
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GnKind«  to  zs  xm  form  a  Thicket ; 
tod  the  Leaves  being  large,  and 
having  a  fine  glofiy  green  Coloar, 
theyfetoflrtheWoods  and  other  Plan- 
(adons  in  Winter,  when  the  other 
Trees  havecaft  their  Leaves;  and  in 
Siimmer  they  make  a  good  Contraft 
with  the  Green  of  the  other  Trees. 
This  Tree  is  foxnetimes  injured  in 
very  feverc  Winters,  efpecially  where 
they  fiand  fingle,  and  are  much  ex« 
pofed;  hot  where  they  grow  in 
Thickets,  and  are  fcreen*d  by  other 
Trees,  they  are  feldom  much  hart : 
for  in  thofe  Places  it  is  only  the 
yoong  tender  Shoots  which  are  in- 
jured ;  and  there  will  be  new  Shoots 
prodaced  immediately  below  thefe,  to 
(app\Y  theiV  Place;  fo  that  in  one 
Year  the  Damage  will  be  repaired : 
bat  whenever  fuch  fevere  Winters 
happen,  thefe  Trees  (hould  not  be 
cat  or  pruned  till  after  the  follow- 
ing Midfummer  %  by  which  time  it 
will  appear  what  Branches  are  dead, 
which  may  then  be  cut  away,  to  the 
Places  where  the  new  Shoots  are 
produced:  for  by  haftily  cutting 
thefe  Trees  in  the  Spri^^^j^the  dry^ 
ing  Winds  have  free  Egrels  to  the 
Branches  I  whereby  the  Shoots  fuffer 
as  much,  as  they  had  done  by  the 
Ffoft. 

Thefe  Trees  are  alfo  ytrj  oma* 
mental,  when  they  are  mix*d  with 
other  ever-green  Trees,  in  forming 
Thickets,  or  to  {hut  out  the  Appear- 
ance of  cUfagreeable  Objeds  :  for 
the  Leaves,  being  very  targe,  make 
a  very  good  Blind,  and  are  equally 
niefal  for  fcreening  from  Winds  i  fo 
that  when  they  are  planted  between 
flowering  Shrubs,  they  may  be  train- 
ed fo  as  to  fill  op  the  Vacancies  in 
the  Middk  of  fuch  Plantations ;  and 
will  anfwer  the  Parpofe  of  fcreening 
in  the  Winter,  and  (batting  oat  the 
View  thro*  the  Shrubs  in  all  Seafons: 
tlierc  are  alfo  many  oiber  Parpofes 
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to  which  this  Tree  may  be  applied^ 
fo  as  to  render  it  very  ornamental. 

In  warmer  Conntries  this  Tree 
will  grow  to  a  large  Size ;  fo  that  in 
fome  Parts  of  Itatj  there  are  larg^ 
Woods  of  them ;  bat  we  cannot  hope 
to  have  them  grow  to  fo  large  Stems 
in  England ;  for  fliould  thefe  Trees 
be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them 
into  Stems,  the  Froft  would  then  be- 
come much  more  hurtful  to  them, 
than  in  the  manner  they  ufually 
grow,  with  their  Branches  to  the 
Ground :  however,  if  thefe  Trees  are 
Planted  pretty  dofe  together,  in  large 
Thickets,  and  permitted  to  grow 
rude,  they  will  defi^nd  each  other 
from  the  Froft,  and  they  will  grow 
to  a  confiderable  Height :  an  In&nce 
of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  Planta- 
tion of  ever-greenTrees,  made  by  hit 
Grace  the  Duke  c^BtdfirJ^  at  H^9od* 
boum-Ahbey ;  where  there  is  a  confi- 
derable Hill,  covered  intirely  with 
Laureb :  and  in  the  other  Parts  of 
the  fame  Plantation,  there  are  great 
Numbers  of  thefe  intermixed  with 
the  other  ever-green  Trees,  where 
they  are  already  grown  to  a  confi- 
derable Size,  and  make  a  noble  Ap- 
pearance. 

This  Tree  is  commonly  propaga- 
ted by  Cattings,  which  mould  be 
planted  in  Siptembtri  and  in  taking 
off.  the  Cuttings,  if  a  Joint  of  the 
former  Year's  Shoot  is  cut  to  the 
Bottom  of  each,  there  will  be  no 
Danger  of  their  growing :  and  thefe 
Cuttings  will  have  much  better  Roots, 
Chan  thofe  which  have  only  the  fame 
YearVShoot ;  which,  being  veiy  foft 
and  tender,  do  not  pnt  oat  Roott 
from  the  Bottom  in  the  fiune  manner 
as  the  others,  and  they  fieqaently 
mifcarry.  Thefe  Cattmgs  fhould 
be  made  about  fifteen  Inches  long, 
or  fomiewhatfi)orter}  and  tfaeyihould 
be  platited  feyen  or  eight  Inches  into 
the  Ground,  ebfenring  to  tread  the 

£arti^ 
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Sardi  down  doTe  to  them.  ^  TheTe  ft&ly  ripe ;  whicb  is  fddom  earlier 

Cattings  (hould  be  planted  in  a  fofc  than  the  Latter-end  ofSeptemh$r,  or 

Idaniy  Soil,  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  de-  the  Beginning  otOaohgri  for  the/ 

tsdn  the  Wet,  nor  fo  light  and  dry  flioald  hang  unUl  the  outer  Pulp  is 

as  to  admit  the  Sun  and  Wind  eafily  quite  black.    When  thefe  Berries 

to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Cuttbgs :  are  gathered,  they  (hould  be  fown 

in  fuch  Soil  as  this,  the  Cuttings  foon  after;  for  when  they  ai«  kept 

muft  be  duly  watered  in  the  Spring,  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring;  thev 

Otherwiie  they  will  mod  of  them  fau:  frequently  mifcarry ;  and  there  will 

whereas,  in  a  gentle  Loam,  fcarce  be  no  Hazard  in  fowing  them  in  Au- 

one  in  an  hundred  will  mifcarry,  and  tumn,  provided  they  are  put  in  a 

theywill  make  much  greater  Progrefs.  dry  Soil:  and  if  the  Winter  fhould 

The  commonMethodof  planting  thefe  prove  fevere,  the  Bed  in  which  they 

in  the  Nurferies  is,  to  lay  out  the  are  fown  is  covered  wich  rotten  Tan, 

Ground  into  Beds,  about  four  Feet  Straw,  Peas -haulm,  or  auy  light 

broad,  with  two  Feet  Alleys  betwen  Covering,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from 

^em,  for  the  Conyeniency  of  go-  penetrating  of  the  Ground.  The  beft 

ing  between  them  to  water  them  in  Way  will  be  to  fow  the  Berries  in 

dry  Weather ;  and  in  thefe  Beds  Rows  at  about  fix  Inches  Diihmce, 

they  plant  the  Cuttings  about  five  or  and  one  Inch  afunder  in  the  Rows : 

fix  Inches  afunder :  but  where  there  if  Drills  are  made  about  three  Inches 

is  a  loamy  Soil,  it  will  be  a  better  deep,  and  the  Berries  fcattered  in 

Methidd  to  plant  the  Cuttings  in  them,  and  the  Earth  drawn  over 

Rows,  about  a  Foot  or  fifteen  Inches  them,  it  will  be  a.  very  good  Me« 

afujsder,  and  at  fix  Inches  Diibnce  thod.    The  following  Spring  the 

in  the  Rows:  in  this  Method  the  P&ats  will  appear,  wh^tney&ould* 

Cuttings  will  have  more  room  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds}  and. if 

STOW,  and  there  will  be  room  to  hoe  the  Seafonjhonld  prove  dry,  if  shey 

between  them  in  Summer,*  to  keep  are  duly  watered,   the  Plants  will 

them  dean  from  Weeds ;  and  when  makS'fp^Kd  Progrefs,  as  to  be  fit 

they  are  removed,  they  may  be  taken  for  tranfplantii^  w  following"  Au* 

up  without   injuring  any  of  the  tumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 

Plants,   which  cannot  be  avoided  taken  up,  and  planted  in  a'Nurfery, 

where  they  are  very  clofe  together,  placing  them  in  Rows  at  three  Feet 

There  are  feme  Peribns  who  pro-  afunder,  and  the  Plants  one  Foot  Di« 

pagate  thefe  Trees  from  their  Ber*  fiance  in  the  Rows.    In  this  Nur- 

lies,  which  b  certainly  the  beft  Way  fery  they  may  remain  two  Years  i 

to  obtain  good  Planu;   for  thofe  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to 

which  come  from  Seeds,  have  a  Dif-  tranfplant  where  .they  are  defigned 

^fition    to    an   upright  Growth  i  to  remain, 

whereas  almoft  all  thole  which  are  The  beft  Sealbn  for  tranfplanting 

laifed  from  Cuttings,  incline  mor^  thefe  Plants  is  in  the  Autumn,  as 

to  an  horizontal  Growth,  and  pro*  foon  as  the  Rain  has  prepared  the 

duce  a  greater  Number  of  lateral  Ground   for  Planting  i   tor  altho* 

Branches.    When  any  Perfoi^  is  de-  they  often  grow,  when  removed  in 

firous  to  propag^  this  Tree  by  the  Spring,  yet  thofe  do  not  take 

Seeds,  the.  Berries  muft  be  siarded  near  fe  wdl,  aor  makefo  good  Pro* 

from  the  Birds,  .ptherwife  they  will  grefs,  as  thofe  which  are  removed  ia 

devour  them  bcf(^  (hey  are  per*  the  Autumn  telj^ially  if  the  Planu 
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are  taken  from  a  ligLc  Soil,  wUch 
geoerallj  falls  away  froin  their 
Roots  :  but  if  they  are  taken  up 
with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Root^ 
and  removed  bat  a  (mall  Difiance, 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  tranfplant- 
ing  them  in  the  Spring,  provided  it 
is  done  before  they  begin  to  (hoot ; 
for  as  thefe  Plana  will  fhoot  veiy 
early  in  the  Spring,  fo  if  they  are 
rtmoyed  after  they  have  ihot,  the 
Shoots  will  decay ;  and  many  times 
the  Plants  intirdy  fail. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who,  of 
hate^  have  baniihed  thefe  Plants  from 
their  Gardens,  as  fuppoiing  them 
pofiefled  of  a  poifonous  Quality  i 
becanfe  the  diitiUed  Water  Ms 
proved  fo  in  many  loftances :  but 
however  the  diMled  Water  may 
have  been  found  deftnifUve  to  Ani- 
mals, yet  from  numberlefs  Experi- 
menu,  which  have  been  made  both 
of  the  Leaves  and  /Fruit,  it  hath  not 
appeared,  that  there  is  the  leaft 
hurtful  Quality  in  either  j  fo  that 
the  Whole  rouft  be  owing  to  the  Oil» 
which  may  be  carried  over  in  Diftil- 
htion. 

The  Berries  have  been  long  ufed 
to  pat  into  Brandy,,  to  make  a  fort 
of  Ratafia  $  and  the  Leaves  have  al- 
fo  been  put  into  Cuftards,  to  give 
them  an  agreeable  Flavour:  andal- 
tho^  thefe  have  been  for  many  Yean 
much  ufed,  yet  there  hath  been  no 
one  Infiance  of  their  having  done 
the  leaft  Injury :  and  as  to  the  Ber* 
ries,  I  have  known  them  eaten  in 
great  Quantities,  without  Prejudice. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  have 
grafted  the  Laurel  upon  Cherry* 
fiocks,  with  Defiga  to  inlarge  the 
Trees  s  but  altha'  diey  will  take  very 
wdl  upon  each  othert  yet  theyfeldom 
mak^  much  Prooefs  when  either  the 
Laurel  is  giafted  on  the  Cherry  ,dr  the 
Cbeify  upon  the  Laurel  s  fo  Aat  .it 
is  onljr  a  thio^  of  Cnripfity,-  attend*. 
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cd  with  no  real  Ufe:  and  I  wouU 
recommend  to  Perfons,  who  have 
this  Curioiity,  to  graft  the  Lan^nl 
upon  tLe  Cormjh  Cheny,  rather  tbHi 
any  other  Sort  of  Stock,  becaoie  the 
Graft  will  unite  better  with  this; 
and  as  it  is  a  regular  Tree,  and 
grows  huge,  fo  it  will  better  anfwer 
the  Pnrpofe  of  producing  laig« 
Trees. 

The  Vortngal  Laurel  has  not  been 
vtty  long  cultivated  in  the  Englifr 
Gardens,  nor  is  it,  as  yet,  become 
common  here ;  but  it  de&rves  to  be 
propagated  as  much  as  any  of  the 
ever-green  Trees ;  for  the  Leavci 
have  a  moft  beautiful  fliining  Ver-  . 
xluie,  and,  in  June^  the  Trees  are 
covered  with  long  Spikes  of  white 
Flowers,  which,  together  with  the 
bright-red  Bark  of  the  young  Shoots^ 
make  a  very  beautiful  Appearance: 
and  in  the  Autumn,  when  the  Ber* 
ries  ripen,   they  likewife  make  a 
goodly  Shew ;  and  what  renders  this 
Tree  more  valuable  iA^  its  being  A> 
v^  hardy,  as  to  defy  the  ifevereft 
Cold  of  this  Country :  for  in  the  hard 
^lok  of  the  Year  1 740.  when  almoft 
fytvf  other  ever -green  Tree  and 
Shrub  was  ieverely  pinched,  thel^ 
Trees  retained  their  Verdure,  and 
feemed  to  have  felt  no  Injury. 

This  will  grow  (o  the  Height  of 
ten  or  twelve  Feet  in  England  (but 
probably,  in  their  native  Country, 
they  may  be  much  larger)  \  but  £ 
have  not  feen  any  which  are  higher 
here :  they  generally  fend  out  their 
Branches  near  the  Ground,  and  form 
large  fpreading  Heads  s  but  they 
may  be  trained  up  with  Stems,  ef^ 
peaally  fuch  Plants  as  are  produ" 
ced  from  the  Berries,  which  are  more 
difpefcdtogPOW'Upright^  thanthofo 
wJuch  arepropagaud  from  Cotdngs : 
therefore  where  the.Berria  can  ,be 
procured  in  Plenty,  I  would  recom. 
mend  die  propagating  thefe  Trees 

from 
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from  them,  radier  than  by  the  Cat- 
tiDgs :  and  as  there  are  many  Trees 
Vk  England^  which  produce  the  Ber- 
ries in  plenty,  fo,  if  they  are  care- 
fully guarded  from  the  Birds,  there 
may  be  foon  plenty  of  the  Berries  in 
Engkmi, 

Thefe  Berries  muft  be  managed  in 
the  fame  way  as  hath  been  before 
directed  for  the  common  Laurel ;  and 
if  it  is  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they 
ihoald  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  common  Laurel. 

This  Tree  delights  in  a  gentle 
loamy  Soil,  which  is  not  too  wet, 
nor  over-dry ;  tho'  it  will  grow  up- 
ofi  almoft  any  Soil ;  but  the  Plants 
do  not  make  fo  great  Progrefs, 
nor  appear  fo  beautiful,  when  plant- 
ed in  a  very  dry  Soil,  or  in  Ground 
tha't  is  too  wet.  The  time  of  tranf- 
planting  this  is  the  fame  as  for  the 
common  Laurel. 

P^ONIA,  The  Peony. 
The  CharaBers  are ; 

//  bath  a  Fhwer  comfos*d  offe^oi" 
ral  Leaves f  vfbich  are  placed  9rbicU' 
iarly^  and  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe ; 
9ut  of  nxhofe  Emfalement  rtfes  the 
Pointaif  nubicb  afiemnard  becomes  a 
Fruity  in  nubicb  feveral  little  Horns ^ 
bent  downward,  are  gatber^d,  as  it 
vfere,  into  a  little  Head,  covered 
nnitb  Down,  opening  lengtbwife,  con- 
iaining  many  globulous  Seeds, 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Paonia  folio  nigricante  fplen^ 
dido,  quet  mas.  C,  B,  P.  The  Male 
Peony. 

2.  Paonia  mas  major,  Jlore  in' 
eamato,  Hort,  Ayft.  The  greater 
Male  Peony,  with  a  flefh- coloured 
Flower. 

3.  Paonia  tommnnis  vol  faemina.' 
C.  B.  P.    The  Female  Peony. 

4.  Pjeonia  fcembm,  fiore  pleno 
ruhro  niajore.  C.  B,  P:  Female  Peo^ 
ay,  with  a  large  double  red  Flow- 
er. .       ^  . 


5.  P^onia  pleno  Jlore  ruhro,  mi* 
nor,  y.  B,  Peony  with  a  lefier  double 
red  Flower. 

6.  PiEONrA  fore  exalbido  pleno , 
major,  C.  B.  P.  Greater  Peony,  with 
a  double  whitiQi  Flower. 

7.  PiEONiA  Lmjitanica,  fiore  fim» 
plici  odorato.  Inft,  R,  H.  Portugal 
Peony,  with  a  fingle  fweet-fcented 
Flower. 

8.  Pjeonia  mas,  foliomm  fegmen^ 
tis  amplioribus,  C.  B.  P.  Male  Peony, 
with  Leaves  having  broader  Seg- 
ments. 

9.  P^.ONlA  tenuius  laoiniata,  fnh» 
tiu  pubefcens,fiore  purpureo,  C.  B,  P. 
Peony  with  narrow  jagged  Leaves, 
which  are  downy  underneath,  and  a 
purple  Flower. 

10.  P/EONiA  aquilintefiHis.  C.  B, 
P.     Peony  with  a  Colnmbtne-leaf. 

^  1 1 .  P  JSON I A  fiore  variegato,  C, 
B.  P.  Peony  with  a  ftrip^d  Flow- 
er. 

12.  Pa  ON  I A  folio  fnhtns  incam, 
fiore  albo  velpaUido.  C4  B.  P.  Peony 
with  Leaves  hoary  underneath,  and 
white  or  pale  Flowers. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  chiefly 
propagated  for  the  Roots,  which  arc 
a»M  in  Medicine  $  for  the  Flowers, 
being  fingle,  do  not  afford  near  fo 
much  Plcafure  as  thofe  with  double 
Flowers,  nor  will  they  abide  near  fo 
long  in  Beauty. 

The  fecond  Sort  bathlarger  finglf 
Flowers  than  the  firft;  but  they  are 
of  a  paler  Colour :  this  is  preferv*d 
by  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  coU 
letting  the  various  Kinds  of  Flow* 
ers ;  but  is  not  fo  much  efteem*d  at 
thofe  with  double  Flowers. 

All  the  Sorts  with  double  Flowen 
are  prefervM  in  curious  Gardens  for 
the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers ;  which, 
when  intermix*d  with  other  large- 
growing  Plants  in  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  will  add  to  the  Va- 
riety I  and  the  Flowen  arc  very  or^ 

namental 
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wnental  iq  Baiios  or  Flower-pots, 
wJien  placM  in  Rooms. 
Thejr  are  all  extremely  hardy,  and 
win  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
tion, which  renders  them  more  vala- 
able  i  for  they  will  thrive  under  the 
Shade  of  Trees;  and  in  fuch  Placet 
they  will  continue  much  longer  in 
Beaoty. 

They  are  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots,  which  multiply  vtxy 
6ft.  The  beftSeafon  for  tranfplant- 
ingthem  is  toward  the  Latter  -  end 
sAAugmfi^  or  the  Beginning  of  ^tp- 
ttmhtr  ;  for  if  they  are  remov'd  after 
their  Roots  have  (hot  out  new  Fi- 
bres, they  feldom  flower  llrohg  the 
focceeding  Summer. 

In  parting  of  thefe  Roots,  yon 
Ihoold  always  ob&rve  to  prefer ve  a 
Bad  opon  the  Crown  of  eath  Oft-fet, 
otheiwife  tb^y  wilt  come  to  nothing  i 
nor  Jhould  you  divide  the  Roots  too 
finall  (efpecially  if  you  have  regard' 
to  didr  blowing  the  following  Year); 
for  when  their  OfF-fets  are  weak, 
they  many  times  don*t  flower  the 
facceeding  Summei^,  or  at  lead  pro- 
duce but  one  Fldwer  upon  each 
Root :  but  where  you  would  mul- 
dply  them  in  Quantities,  you  may 
divide  them  as  yon  pleafe,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  Bud  to  each  OfF-fet,' 
Imt  then  diey  (hould  be  planted  in 
t  Nurfcry-bcd,  for  a  Seafon  or  two, 
to  get  S(rengthjbef ore  they  arc  plac'd  * 
in  the  Flower-garden. 
The  fiogle  Sorts  may  be  propaga- 
ted from  Seeds  (which  they  general- 
ly prodace  in  large  Quantifies, where* 
^  Flowers  are  permitted  tp  re- 
main); which  fhonld  be  (bwn  in  the 
middle  of  Augufi  upon  a  Bed  of 
irdh  light  Earth,  covering  them 
over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  Wich 
the  fame  light  Earth  :  the  Spring 
foUowmg  the  Plants  will  come 
up  :  when  they  (hould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  and 
i&  very  dfy  Weather  refreih*d  with 
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Water,  which  will  gtMlly  fortrard 
their  Growth.  la  this  Bed  thef 
ihould  remain  two  Years  before  they 
are  tranfplanted,  obferving  in  Aa- 
tamn,when  theLcaves  are  aecay*d,to 
fpread  fome  frelh  rich  Earth  over 
the  Beds  about  an  Inch  thick,  and 
con&antly  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds. 

When  you  tranfplant  them  (which 
ihould  be  done  in  Stftember)^  yoa 
mud  prepare  fome  Beds  of  frdh 
light  Earth,  which  ihould  be  dug,and 
well  dean'd  from  the  Roots  of  alt 
noxious  Weeds  ;  then  plant  the 
Roots  therein  iix  Inches  afunder,  and 
about  three  Inches  deep.  In  thele 
Beds  they  may  remain  nntil  thcjr 
flower;  after  which  they  may  be 
tranfplanied  where  you  ceiign  ther 
ihould  grow.  It  is  very  probable 
there  may  be  fome  Varieties  obtain*d 
from  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  as  ia 
dommon  in  nioft  other  Flowers ;  fo' 
that  thofe  which  produce  beauti&f 
Flowers  may  foe  placM  in  the  Flow- 
er-garden ;  but  fuch  as  continue  iingle 
or  ill-colour*d,may  be  planted  inBeids 
to  propagate  for  medicinal  Ufe. 

The  Portugal  Peony  may  alfo  be ' 
propagated  either  by  Seeds,  or  part* 
ing  of  the  Roots,  in  the  fame  nian- 
ner  as  the  other  Sorts ;  but  ihould 
have  a  lighter  Soil,  and  a  warmer 
Situation.  The  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  iingle ;  but  fmell  very 
(Weet  i  which  renders  it  worthy  oft 
Place  in  every  good  Garden; 

The  four  Sorts  lail  -  mentioned 
are  not  fo  common  in  the  EngHJb 
Gardens  at  prefent,  as  thofe  before 
enumerated  ;  but  they  are  equally 
hardy,  and  may  be  propagated  in 
the  ia  me  manner. 

PALIURUS,  Chrift's  Thorn. 
The  CharmStrt  are  j 

//  batb  long  Jharf  Spines  : .  the 
Fltnuer  cftnfifts  of  five  Lean/a^  *whicb 
eiepanJ  iH  form  of  a  Rofo  :  out  of  the 
Flower-cup  ('which  it   diiiided  into 

federal 
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fenftrmt^tgmtnts)  rtfis  ihi  'T^infal^ 
nubUbheccnes  a  Fruit  Jhaf^d  Uli  a 
fomut,-  bowing  a  Shell  almofi  ghhu- 
^mr^'wbidf  is  £*videdtnto  tbrte  Ctlls^ 
im  eocb  of  lubicb  it  coutain'd  ont 
wmmdifi  Sud, 

We  have  bat  one  Sptciis  of  this 
Plant ;  vis. 

Pauurus.D^/  Chrift*8  Thorn* 

Thifi  Plant  U  ranged  in  the  Genas 
of  Rbamnus  by  Dr.  Unn^us,  who 
ilas  alfo  joined  the  Frangulm  of 
fwrmfort^  the  Alatemus  4ind  Zixi- 
fbits,  to  the  fame  Genus  ;  bat  if  the 
Frait  of  thefe  Planu  are  admitted  at 
a  chara£lerifiic  Note  in  difHog^fli- 
ing  the  Gemra,  thefe  cannot  be 
brought  together. 

This  is  by  many  Peribns  fappos*d 
CO  be  the  Plant  from  which  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  which  was  put 
spon  the  Head  of  oar  Saviour,  was 
composed ;  the  Trath  of  which  it 
IbpporCed  by  many  Travellers,  of 
Credit,  who  affirm,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  common  Shrubs  in  the 
Country  of  Judia  ;  and  from  die 
Piiablenefs  of  its  Braoches,  which 
may  be  ea£Iy  wrought  into  any  Fi« 
gorr,  it  may  afford  a  Probability. 

This  Shrub  grows  wild  in  mofi 
Parts  of  the  Li^ma^  as  alfo  in  Itafy, 
Spain,  dwtngal,  and  the  South  of 
Franci^  efpecially  near  Momtpelier^ 
from  whence  their  Seeds  may  be 
procured;  for  they  dd  not  ripen  in 
England.  ThefeSecds  fhould  be  fown 
as  foon  as  poflible,  after  they  arrive, 
in  a  Bed  of  light  Earth,  and  the 
Pknts  will  come  up  the  following 
Spring:  but  when  the  Seeds  are. 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  Springy 
they  will  not  come  up  till  the  next 
Year,  and  very  often  Biil :  therefore 
it  is  much  the  bed  way  to  fow  rhem 
in  the  Autumn.  Thefe  Seedling- 
plants  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fw 
lowing  Seifon  into  a  Norfcry  to  get 
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Strength,  before  they  are  planted 
out  ior  good.  ^ 

It  may  alio  be  propagated  by  lay*" 
ing  down  its  tender  Branches  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year ;  which,  if  care- 
fully fupply'd  with  Water,  in  dry 
Weather^  will  take  Root  in  a  Yearns 
time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off  from 
the  old  Plants,and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting 
this  Plant  is  in  theAatumn,  foon  af- 
ter the  Leaves  decay,  or  the  Begin* 
ningof  ^r/7,  juft  before  it  begins 
to  ihoot,  obferving  to  lay  fome 
Mulch  upon  the  Ground  abont  their 
Roots  to  prevent  them  from  dryings 
as  alfo  to  rcfrefli  them  now-and- 
then  with  a  little  Water,  until  they 
have  taken  freih  Root,  after  which 
they  win  require  but  itry  little 
Care.  They  are  very,  hardy,  and 
will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
high,  if  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and 
a  warm  Situation.  There  is  littla 
Beauty  In  this  Plant;  but  it  is  kept 
in  Gardens  as  a  Curiofity. 

PALM  A,  The  Palm-tree. . 
The  Cbaraaers  are ; 

It  batb  afingU  unbrancVd  Stalk  : 
ibi  Liava  are  diffos^d  in  a  circular 
Form  on  tbe  Tof,  wbicb  v;ben  tbe^ 
nmtbtTf  or  Jail  off  nvitb  Age,  nenv 
ones  ahuay  arife  out  oftbi  sniddle  of 
tbo  rtmaining  oni»i  among  'wbicb^ 
certain  Sbeatbs  or  Spikes  break  fortb^ 
opening  from  tbe  Bottom  to  tbe  Top, 
nfory  full  of  Flowers,  assdClufiert  of 
Embryoes, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Palm  A  major.  CS.P.  The 
greater  Palm,  or  Date-tree. 

2.  Palma  minor.  C.  B,  P,  Tha 
Dwarf  Palm,  with  prickly  Pootfialks. 

3.  Palma  Brafilienjis  prunifera^ 
folio  plicatili  feu  fabelUformi,  cau" 
dicefquameuo,  Rsui  Jiiji.    The  Pal- 

aetto-cree. 

4.  Palma 
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4.PALIIA  mliiffima  nmt  Jfinofa^ 
JnBu  fnanfwrmi  miwre  rucem$fi 
Jftrfi.  Skam.  Cat.  The  Cabbage- 
ace. 

$.  Palma  filignm  fe^cm/is  J^i^ 
u^s^frwBu  frmnifirm  Imito  cifofi^ 
Sbtm.  Cat,    The  oilj  Palm-tree. 

6.  Palma  totajfinfifa  m^9r^frm» 
thfnmfirmL  Sham.  Cat. '  The  great 
Macaw-tree. 

7.  Palma  hmilis  ioBytifira^  ra* 
£tt  nfntiffinut  frMifera^  fiiio  fia* 
iei£f§rm,  ffAncmk  wx  fftnoft, 
Imh.  hi.  The  Dwarf  Palm,  with 
ibite  any  Prickles  npon  the  Foot- 
ibUj. 

8.  Palma  folih  iwgiffimii  pendu^ 
hy  ahfpu  mUa  ftimncmlo  $x  camdice 
^Amnath.  Boirb.  Ind.  TheDra- 
{Ofk-tree. 

.Palma  Japomca^  Jfinojis  pedt- 
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tults,  fofypodli  fiUff.  Par.  Bat.    The 
Palm-tree  from  7^*9 'with  prickly 
Foot&dks,  and  a  Leaf  like  Poly-, 
pedy. 

10,  Palma  cufas  fruBus  fejftlit 
farfdScitMr.C.B.P.  The  Palm- 
tree,  whole  Froit  is  called  Faufel. 

11.  Palma  altijjima  non  J^nofa^ 
Jham  tblamgo.  Houjt.  The  tidleft 
ftiooth  Palm-tree,  with  oblong  Fmit, 
oiled  Mountain  Cabbage. 

12. Palma   c^cdfera^   c9mpRcat9 
fiii$y  froBu  mnwre.  H.  L.  The  nut-'' 
bearii^Palm.  with  a  folded 'Leaf» 
and  fmaHer  I^uit. 

1 3 .  Pa  lm  a  Malaiarica^ '  Jlofculit 
filtatisyfiuBu  hngo  JquamatD.  Plum. 
Palm-tree  of  Mmaiar,  with  finall 
ilarry  Flowers,  and  a  long  icaly^ 
Fmit. 

14.  Palma  daOjltfiray  fmBn 
aeerrm$.  Plum.  Date-bearing  Falm- 
tree,  with  a  (harp  Fruit. 

1 5 .  P A  L  M  A  montana  Malabarteaf 
folh  uuigno  comfUcato  acut§,  Jlorg  al- 
^  racemofiy  fruQn  rotundb.  Plum. 
Mountain  Paim  -  tree  of  Malahar, 
with  a  large  (harp  folded  Leaf,  white 
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Flowers  growing  in  Bonchei,  and  t 
roand  Fruit. 

16.  Palma  frumfirm  Jaf^utnju. 
H.L.B,  Plum-bomng  Palm  of 
Japau. 

17.  Palma  daSyUftra  Ig  ^iui^' 
ftra.  Plum.    Date  and  wine-btar* 

ing  Palm-tree. 

18.  Palma  doByUferm  aculemtm 
mfamm.  Plum.  The  leaft  prxckljr 
date-bearing  Palm-tree.  ' 

IQ.  Palma  r0rr^«,  cofiarumta^ 
ttritus  atuliatis.  Phm.      Nut-bear- 
ing Palm-tree,  with  Spines  growing' 
on  the  Stalks. 

20.  Palma  daayUfera  htifilUi. 
Plum'.  Broad' lea  v'd  date -bearing 
Palm -tree. 

21.  Palma  tudiea  eoccsfera  angu^ 
Ufa.  C.  S.  P.  The  Cbcoanut^ 
*Pulgo. 

The  tenth  Sort  here  mentioned  it 
a  Native  of  the  Bajf-Indies :  the 
Fruit  of  this  Kind  is  dire^ed  by  the 
College  of  Phyfidans  to  be  nfed  in 
Medicine ;  but  it  is  rarely  brought 
to  England.  The  eleventh  Sort  wat 
diicoveredby  the  late  Dr.  ffai^««r» 
growing  on  the  Hills  near  La  Vera 
CruK :  the  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is  about 
an  Inch  and  an  half  in  Length,  and 
near  two  Inches  in  Circumference. 
The  Flower-buds,  which  are  pro* 
duced  in  the  Centre  of  the  Plants^ 
are  by  the  Natives  cut,  and  boiled 
to  eat  with  their  Meat,  and  are  bjr 
them  can*d  the  Mountain  Cabbage. 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  plenti- 
fully in  feveral  Parts  of  the  SfautjH 
Weft'IndieSy  from  whence  I  have  re« 
ceived  the  Fruit.  Thefe  Fruit  are 
fhapM  exa£Uy  like  the  Cocoa-nut^ 
and  are  inclosM  in  a  Shell  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that;  but  thefe  are 
not  fo  large  as  a  Man*s  Fift,  where- 
as the  Cocoa-nuts  are  larger  than  a 
Man^s  Head. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  (ix« 
teentb,  (eventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 

nine- 
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■ineteenth  Softi  g^yvr  in  ,ftf cral 
Places  in  the  Eaft  and  WtftAnfiui- 
for  by  the  fcvend  Writera  they  are 
abentioned  to  grovr  i^  the^  Eaji;^  and 
I  have  receivM  Fruit  of  all  thefe^rt^ 
^m  the  IFift-hdies, '    ■•  ' 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  pro- 
daced  from  the  Seeds  (provided  they . 
vefrelh) ;  which  fhpald  be  Town  in 
Poti  fiird  with  light  rich  Earth,i  and 
plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  pf  Tamiers . 
Bark ;  which  ihould  be  kept  in  a 
moderateTemper,  and  the  Earth  fre- . 
quently  refrefh*d  with  .Water. 
'  When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
(hoald  be  each  planted  into  a  fepa- 
nte  fmall  Pot  Bird  with  the  fame 
light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
an  Hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  re- 
/re(h  them  with  Water,  as  alfo  to 
Ttl  them  have  Air  in  proportion  to . 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  and  the 
Bed  in  which  they  are  placed.    Du-- 
ring  the  Summer-time  they  ihould 
remain  in  the  (ame  Hot*bed  ;  but  in 
Jugujt  you  fhould  let  them  have  a 
great  Share  of  Air  to  harden  them: 
againft  the  Approach  of  Winter  j 
for  if  they  are  too  much  forcM,  they 
will  be  fo  tender  as  not  to  be  pre- 
ftrv'd   thro*    the   Winter    without 
much'  Difficulty,  efpecially  if  you 
Kave  not  the  Conveniency  of  a  Bark 
fiove  to  keep  them  in. 

The  Beginning  of  O^ober  you 
muft  remove  the  Plants  into  the 
St6ve»  placing  them  where  they  mav. 
have  a  great  Share  of  Heat  (the4 
being  fomewhat  tenderer,  while 
young,  than  after  they  haveacquir'd 
fome  Strength)!  tho*  indeed  they 
may  be  fometimes  preferv'd  alive  in 
a  cooler  Situation^  yet  their  Progrefs. 
would  be  fo  mudi  retarded,  as  not 
to  recover  their  Vigour  the  fucceed- 
ing  Summer.  Nor  is  it  worth  the 
Trouble  of  raifing  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds,  where  a  Perfon  has  not  the 
Conveniency  of  a  good  Stove  to  for- 
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ward  their  Growth  i  for  where  this 
is  wanting,  they  will  not  grow  to 
any  tolerable  Size  in  eight  or  ten 
Years. 

Whenever  thefe  Plants  are  re- 
moved (which  ihould  be  done  once  a 
Year],  you  muil  be  very  careful  not 
'  to  cut  or  injure  their  large  Roots, 
which  is  very  hurtful  to  them ;  but . 
you  ihould  clear  oS  all  the  fmall 
Fibres  which  are  inclinable  to 
Mouldinefs ;  for  if  thefe  are  left  on^  , 
they  will  in  time  decay,  and  hinder 
the  frcHi  Fibres  from  coming  out^ 
which  Will  greatly  retard  cheGrowth 
of  the  Plants. 

.  The  Soil  in  whidi  thefe  Plants 
ihould  be  planted,  muil  be  compofed 
in  the  following  manner;  v/«.  A 
third  Part  of  frefh  light  Earth  taken 
frooL  Pafture-groundsa  third  Part 
Sea-fand ;  and  the  other  Part  rotten 
Dung,,  or  Tanners  Bark:  thefe 
ihould  be  carefully  |nixed,  and  laid 
in  an  Heap  three  or  four  Months  at 
leaft  before  it  is  ufed ;  but  ihould  be 
often  turn'd  over»  to  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Weeds^  and  to.fweeten 
the  Earth. 

You  ihould  alfo  obferve  to  allow 
theia  Pots  proportionable  to  the 
Sizes  of  the  Plants;  but  you  mttH 
never  let  them  be  too  larger  which 
is  of  worfe  Confeqnence  than  if 
they  are  too  fmall.  During  the 
Summcr-feafon  th^y  ihould  be  fre- 
quently refreihed  with  Water  i  but 
you  muft  be  careful  not  to  give  it  in 
too  great  Quantities ;  and  in  Win- 
ter they  mn&  be  now-and-then  re- 
ffeihed,  efpecially  if  they  are  placed 
b  a  warm  Stove;  otherwife  they 
will  require  very  little  Water  at  that 
Seafon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  moil  of  them 
very  ilow  Growers,  even  in  their 
native  Countries,  notwithlbnding 
they  arrive  to  a  great  Magnitude ; 
for  it  has  been  often  obferv^  by  few 
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ipenl  of  the  old  IiihabS^tt  of  thofb 
GMiDtries.  that  the  Fhuics  of  fomc  of 
thefe  Kinds  have  not  advanoed  two 
Feet  in  Height  in  twenty  Years ;  fo 
that  when  they  are  brought  into 
thefe  Coantries,  it  can't  be  expeded 
they  Ihouki  advance  very  fail»  efpe- 
aahy  where  there  is  not  doe  Care 
taken  to  preferve  them  warm    in 
Winter  :     bat   however   flow   of 
Growth  thefe  Plants  are  in  their  oa^ 
tire  Coantriesy    yet  they  may  be 
with  as  greatly  for.waxded»by  place- 
itg  the  Pots  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tan- 
ners Bark  ;  which  (hoald  be  renew* 
td  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  and  the 
Plants  always  preferred  therein  both 
Winter  and  Summer,  obferving  to 
fliift  them  into  larger  Pots  as  they 
advance  in  Growth^  as-alfoto  fap- 
ply  them  with  Water  :    m  which 
Management  I  have  had  feveral  of 
them  come  on  very  faft;  for  I  ob- 
ierve  the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  are 
very  apt  to  root  into  the  Bark»  if 
their  Pots    remain  a   confiderabie 
time  without  ikifting,  where  they 
Beet  with  a  gentle  Warmth  t  aixi 
the  Moiftare  arifing  from  the  Fer- 
mentation of  the  Bark  doth  preferve 
their  Fibres  plump  and  vigorous. 

The  Date-pabn  is  of  very  ilow 
Growth  with  us  ;  bot  js  eailly  po^ 
doced  ^m  Seeds  taken  out  of  the 
Froit^rwhich  are  brought  into  Eng* 
Und\n  great  Plenty ;  but  there  are 
very  few  of  thefe  Plants  of  any  com 
fiderable  Siae  at  prefent  in  the  Eng" 
ajo  Gardens. 

The  Dwarf  Palm,  with  prickly 
Footftalks,  as  alfo  that  with  few 
Prickles,  are  of  humble  Growth  in 
their  Dative  Countriest  feldom  riliRg 
above  four  or  live  Feet  hight  but 
eicend  their  Roots  very  far,  aod  im 
creafe  thereby  in  the  fame  manner  as 
-the  common  Fern  doth  s  fo  that  the 
•wafte  Ground,  which  is  notculti- 
Vtttedi  is  over- run  with  the  Plants  ; 
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the  Lhivds  of  which  the  Inhabitant  ^ 
cut,  and  fend  into  thefe  Countries  t^ 
niake  Flag  -  brooms.  Thefe  grow 
in  Spain i  .Portugal ^  and  Italy  v  and 
are  much  hardier  than  any  of  the 
other  Sorts.  ^ 

The  Palmetto  '  tree  is  brought 
from  the  Wifi^lndtts^  where  it  grows 
to  be  a  very  large  Tree  i  the  Leaves 
of  which  the  Inhabitants  thatch  • 
their  Houfes  withal  ;  for  which 
Piirpofe  they  are  very  ufeiul  in  thofe 
Countries.  .  The  X>eavqiy .  jbefore 
they,  aj-e  expanded,  are  cut,  and 
brought  into  England  to  make  Wo- 
mens  plaited  Hats,  .which  were,  a 
few  Years  fince,  greatly  in  Faihion  i 
and  the  Berries  of  thed  Trees  were 
formerly  much  in  Ufe  in  England 
for  Buttons.  Thefe  were  fome  of 
the  chief  Commodities  which  the 
Bermuda-IJlandi  di4^aiFord  for  Ma- 
i)ufa€lory ;  but,  at  prefent,  they  are 
both  difus*d  in  EngUmd* 

The  Cabbage- tree  is  very  com# 
mon  in  the  Caribhei-J/lands^  where  it 
grows  to  a  prodigious  Height :  Li" 
gMf  in  his  Hiftory  ^.  Barhud»s^  fays. 
There  are  fome  of  thefe  Trees  above 
two  hundred  Feet  high,  and  that  it; 
.  \%  commonly  an  hundred  Years  be- 
fore they  arrive  at  Maturity  enough 
to  produce  Fruit :  the  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  envelope  each  other ;  fo 
that  thofe  which  are  inclosed,  being 
deprived  of  the  Air,  are   Ijlanch'd, 
which  is  the  Part  the  Inhabitants  cut 
for  Plait  for  Hats,  i^c,  a^d  the  Gm- 
flr«r,  or  yOupg  Shoots,  are    pickled, 
and  fent  into  England^  by  the  Name 
of  Cabbage  :    but  .whenever    this 
Fart  is  cut  out,  the  Trees  are  de- 
fboyed  ;  nor  do  they  riie  again  fsom 
the  old  Roots ;  fo  tk^at  ^here  are  very 
few  .Trees  l^(\  rem^iining  near  Plan- 
tations, except  for^Orn^unent ;  for 
their  Stems  bdi^.  .exceeding  flrait, 
and  their  Leaves  being  produced  ve- 
ry regularly   at  Top«  afford  a  mod 
S  f  f  beautiful 
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befttttifiil  Frofpe6i ;  for  which  Rca*  fed  aNative  of  the  MaUktis^  and  dia 

fon  thePlanters  generally  fpare  twoor  dc(ait  Iflandt  of  the  Eap-lkdia :  from 

three  ofthem  near  their  Habitatbns.  whence  it  is  foppofed  it  hath  been 

The  oily  Palm  grows  in  great  tmn(poned  to  all  the  warm  Parts  of 

Plenty  on.the  Coaft  of  Guinij^  as  al-  Jhntrica ;  for  it  is  not  found  in  any 


fe  on  Caf€  Vtrd  Iflafli,  where  they  of  the  inland  PartSt  nor  any* whene 
grow  as  high  as  the  Main-mall  of  a  hx  diilant  from  Settlements.  It  is 
Ship:  but  thefe  Trees  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ofefiU  Trees  to  the 
tranfplanted  to  7««r«fV«  «od  ParJtf •  Inhabitants  oS  Jmiried^  who  have 
Ai»  in  both  whkh  Places  they  thrive  many  of  the  common  Necefiaries  of 
very  well.  The  Inhabitants  make  Life  from  it.  The  Bark  of  the  Nut 
en  Oa  from  the  Pulp  of  the  Fruit,  ia  made  into  Cordage,  the  Shell  of 
and  draw  a  Wine  from  the  Body  of  the  Nnt  into  Drinking-bowls  i  the 
the  Trem»  which  inebriates  ;  and  Kernel  of  the  Nut  affords  them  a 
with  the  Rind  of  thefe  Trees  they  wholfome  Food  ;  and  the  Milk 
make  Mats  to  lie  upon.  This  Sort  contained  in  the  Shell,  a  cooling  Li- 
will  eafily  rife  from  Seeds  }  and^  if  qoor.  The  Leaves  of  the  Trees  are 
kept  warm,  will  grow  much  faAer  ofcd  for  thatching  their  Hoofesyand 
than  the Dfttepalm.  are  alfo  wrought  into  Bafkets,  and 

The  Macaw-tree  b  very  common  moft  other  things  which  are  maJe  of 

in  the  Caribbii-Ifiatids^  where  Ae  Qfiora in  J?«ri/#. 
Nigr^is  pierce  the  tender  Fruit,  from.       This  Tree  is  propagated  by  plants 

whence  flows  out  a  pleafant  Liquori  ing  of  the  Nuts,  which  in  fix  Week» 

ef  which  they  are  very  fond;  and  the  or  two  Months  after  planting  will 

Body  of  the  Tree  swords  a  folid  come  up,  provided  they  are  irdh. 

Timber,  with  which  they  make  Ja-  and  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  what 

velins.  Arrows^  Vc  and  is  by  feme  few  of  them  are^  which  are  broo^l 

fuppofed    to  be  a  fort  of  Ebony.  toEmgUMdi  for  they  always  gathev 

This  Tree  grows  very  flow,  and  re*  them  before  they  are  ripe,  that  they 

^uirvs  tobe  keptverywarminWinter.  may  keep  during  their  Fafllagc :  fo 

The  Dragon-tree  is  very  common  that  the  beft  Way  to  bring  the  Nuts 

in  the  MiMra\  and  'the  Cmmafy  to  EngUmd  for  Planting,  would  be 

IJlanis^  where  they  grow  to  belarge  to  take  fuck  of  them  as  are  folly 

TVees ;  from  the  BcKlies  of  which  it  ripe,  and  put  them  up  in  dry  Sand 

is  fuppofed  the  Dragon's  Blood  doth  in  a  Tub,  where  the  Vermin  may 

flow.    This  Plant  arifes  very  eafily  not  come  to  them  i  and  thefe  will 

6om  theSeeds  \  and,  when  it  hasac-  often  fprout  in  their  Paffiige,  which 

quired  ibme6ti«n2th,is  prcttyhardy.  will  be  an  Advantage,  bccaufe  then 

TheT^i;^  Palm-tree  is,  at  pre-  they  may  be  immediately  planted  in 

fent,  very  rare  in  EmgUmi^  being  Pots  of  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 

enly  in  two  or  three  curious  Gar*  Bark-bed. 
dens :  it  will  oOflM  up  liem  Soedsi        Thefe  Plants  in  thehot  Iflands  of 


if  they  are  ficfti :  but  tne  ilams  mnft    AmtricA  make  confiderable  ProgreA 
be  k^  very  warm,  cfpedaUy  while    in  their  Growth  \  in  wluch  Places 


young,  otberwife  they  will  not  live    there  are  fom^  Trees  of  ^^  great 
thro*  our  Whitt»«  MaKnicude :  but  in  Eurvft  this  Plaix 

The  G)Coa-  not  is  caldvated  in  is  or  much  flower  Growth,  being 
mod  of  the  inhabited  Parts  of  the  many  Years  before  it  advances  to 
E^fi  and  Wtfi^him  %  but  is  fuppo-    any  confidenUc  Height :  but  as  tlie 

young 
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;^ttg  Leaves  of  thefe  fhnts  are 
pcity  large,  they  makiB  a  good  Ap- 
pearuice  axnongil  other  tender  Exo- 
tic Plants,  in  one  or  two  Years  time. 
This  Plant  is  prefer ved  in  fome  cu- 
rioQs  Gardens  in  SnglanJ^  for  Va- 
riety, where  it  mnft  be  placed  in  the 
Birk-ftove,  and  managed  as  h^th 
been  direAed  for  the  other  Kinds  of 
Palms ;  obferving,  as  often  as  they 
are  tranfplanted,  not  to  cut  their 
AmngRoois  ;  which  is  generally 
Death  to  moft  of  the  Palm  kina. 
Thefe  Plants  muft  not  be  too  much 
toofined  in  their  Roots ;  for  if  they 
tre,  they  will  make  but  little  Pro-  ' 
|refs :  therefore,  when  tjie  young 
Plants  have  filled  the  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  fliould  be  ihifted  into 
Tubs  of  a  Dodeiate  Sisey  that  their 
Roots  may  have  room  to  extend  : 
but  thefe  Tubs  mui!  be  kept  con- 
ilantly  jdunged  into  the  Bark-bed^ 
otherwiife  the  Plants  wiO  not  thrive. 
The  Method  of  raifing  thefe  Plants 
from  the  Nats,  when  they  are  plant- 
ed before  they  have  fproutcdy  is  ful- 
ly defcribed  under  the  Article  of  raif- 
ing Exotic  Seeds. 

AD  the  Sorts  of  Palm-trees  are 
Male  and  Female,  in  different  Trees ; 
md  it  hath  been  always  fuppofed 
scceflary,  that  the  two  fiiould  grow 
ftsar  each  other,  that  the  Male  Tree 
night  impregnate  the  Female,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  Female  fruitful : 
iad  where  it  has  fo  i»appeiied,  that 
t  Female  Tree  grew  Angly,  it  has 
been  aflerted,  that  the  Inhabiunts 
bare  carried  Branches  of  the  Male 
Flowers^  taken  from  Trees  which 
grew  at  a  Diftance,  and  have  faften- 
id  them  to  the  Female  Trees^  with- 
nt  which  they  have  infixed,  that 
^FemaleTrees  would  not  prod  ace 
uy  Fruit :  but  this  is  refuted  by  Pa-* 
^  Lahat^  who  affirms  that  he 
knew  a  ibgle  Tree  of  the-dace^bear'^ 
jag  Palm,  which  grew  by  the  Side 
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of  an  antient  Convent  in  Mariwho^ 
which  producM  a  large  Quantity  of 
fair  Fruit  annually ;  tho*  thefe  vTas 
not  any  other  Palm-tree  which  grew 
within  two  Leagues  of  this :  but  he 
alfoaffirn^s,  that  the  Stones  of  thefe 
Dates  would  not  grow;  for  they  had 
planted  many  of  them  for  feveral 
Tears  fuccciilively,  without  ever 
raiHng  a  fingle  Plant ;  and  were  af- 
terwards obliged  to  procure  fome 
Dates  from  Barbary^  in  order  to 
propagate  them :  fo  that  he  con- 
jedured,  that  alt  the  Female  Trees 
may  produce  Fruit,  which  may  ap« ' 
pear  very  fair  to  the  Eye ;  but,  upon 
Examination,  they  will  be  found  td 
want  the  Germ  or  Bud,  which  is  tht 
£mbryo  of  the  future  Plant. 

This  may  account  for  the  Fruit  of 
the  different  Sorts  of  Palms  not 
growing  when  they  are  brought  to 
England  \  for  if  they  are  gathered 
from  a  Tree  growing  iingly,  having 
no  Male  Tree  near  it  to  impre^oatt 
the  Ovary,  it  may  be  the  true  Caufb 
why  they  do  not  fucceed  :  therefore 
thofc  Pcrfons  who  colledt  thtfe  Fruit 
to  propagate  them,  ihould  always 
obferve  to  take  them  from  fuch  Tree* 
as  grow  in  the  NeighboOrhood  of 
the  Mate. 

Ail  the  Sorts  of  Palms  are  worth/ 
of  being  preferved  by  thofe  who  art 
carious  m  maintaining  Exotic  Plants, 
fof  the  fmgular  Strudore  of  their 
Parts,  aiftd  §eaaty  of  their  Leaves^ 
which  make  an  agreeable  Variety 
amongft  other  curious  Plants. 

PANCRATIUM,  Sea-dafltbdil/ 

.     The  CharaSers  are  ; 

It  hath  a  tvhulous  Itly-flyaptiTUnOim 
ir^  confifiing  cf  om  Leafy  *which  ti 
ieefly  cut  into  fin  farU :  in  fhw  Mid* 
dli  is  a  Cup,  twhich  is  bell-Jhafid  aild 
fix*c(/mertd,  hailing  a  Chi<^e  fM^ted^ 
ing  from  each  Qomer  \  and  it  joined 
thereto  as  a  fart  of  the  Cap^  being  of 
fh  femu  Cfl^fr  mt  Bottom  t  but  the 
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Fart  immiiiatily  unitr  the  Apex  it 
gnen :  in  the  Centre  rifes  the  Pointai, 
which  extemds  beyond  the  Cbi<ves: 
the  Empatemcnt  affer*ward  becomes  a 
roundijh  Frnit,  which  ij  triangular, 
and  M*vided  into  three  Parts^  con^ 
taining  many  flat  or  roundijh  Seeds. 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Pancratium  Monffefulanum, 
multis  S cilia  alba  parva,  j.  B,  Sea- 
daffodil  of  Montpelier^  by  many 
called,  The  leiTer-white  Squill. 

2.  Pancratium  floribus  rubris. 
Lob,  Pan,  Sea- daffodil  with  red 
Flowers. 

3.  Pancratium  Jllyricum,  flori- 
bus albis.  Sea-daffodil  of  Illyricum^ 
commoDly  called*  The  third  Nar- 
ciffus  of  Mattbiolus. 

4. Pancratium  Jmericanum^  flo- 
ribus ni'veis,  odore  balfami  Peruvians. 
American  Sca-daffodil,  with  fnowy 
Flowers,  fmelling  like  the  Balfam  of 
Peru. 

5.  Pancratium  Amerieanum^fo* 
liis  latiffimis,  floribus  ni*ueis  snajori- 
bus,  odore  balfami  Perun/iani.  Asne* 
rican  Sea  -  daffodil,  with  ^tty  broad 
Leaves,  and  large  fnowy  Flowers, 
fmelling  like  the  fialfam  of  Peru. 

6.  Pancratium  alterum  'vernnm 
Indicusss.  J,  B.  Another  Indiast  Sea- 
daffodil  of  the  Spring. 

7.  Pancratium  Zeylanicum,  flore 
albo  odorato.  Sea-daffodil  of  Ceylon, 
with  whrte  fweet-fmelling  Flowers. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  very  common  on 
the  Seacoafts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  grows  in  the  Sands:  it  alfo 
crows  plentifully  on  the  Sea-(hore  at 
Minorca',  from  whence  I  have  re- 
ceived the  Roots  and  Seeds :  this  Sort 
flowers  in  England  the  Beginning  of 
Augufi ;  and  the  green  Leaves  remain 
all  the.  Winter ;  fo  that  the  be(i  cime 
to  tranfplant  the  Roots  is  in  the 
Spring,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  de- 
cay :  but  this  Sort  ihould  not  be  of- 
ten removed  \  for  that  will  prevent 
their  Flowering. 
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The  fecond  is  a  Variety  of  the 
firfl,  differing  only  in  the  Colour  or 
its  Flower. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully 
on  the  Sands  near  Naples,  and  in 
Sitily  ',  as  alfo  in  feveral  Iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  but  particularly  in 
Zant,  where  all  the  Ditches  ar« 
ftored  wi:hit. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy  in  rc- 
fpe£l  to  Cold,  and  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  Offfets  from  the  Roots  ;  for 
tho*  the  third  Sort  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds  in  England,  yet,  as  the  Seed- 
ling-plants are  many  Years  before 
they  come  to  flower,  the y  are  fcldom 
propagated  that  way.  Thefe  Roots 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  July,  after 
the  Leaves  and  Flower-flems  are  de- 
cayed :  they  fliould  be  planted  in  aa 
Ead  Border,  where  they  will  thrive 
vtry  well,  and  continue  longer  in 
Flower,  than  when  they  are  more 
expofed  to  the  Sun :  but  in  ever/ 
other  refpefl  they  may  be  treated  at 
hath  been  directed  for  the  better  Sort 
of  Narciffus. 

The  other  four  Sorts  arc  very 
tender,  and  will  not  live  in  England, 
unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  the 
warmed  Stoves.  Thefe  may  be 
procured  from  the  Countries  of'^theijr 
natural  Growth,  from  whence  their 
Bulbs  may  be  eafily  brought,  if  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  when 
their  Leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  and 
after  drving  tjiem  in  the  Shade,  they 
fhould  be  put  up  in  Nets  or  Bags, 
and  bung  up,  that  the  Vermin  may 
not  come  to  them. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  con^moR 
in  Jamaica,  and  mofl  of  the  Iflands 
of  America,  The  fifth  Sort  wis 
brought  from  the  Bahama  -  Iflands. 
The  fixth  is  very  common  in  the 
Spani/h  tV eft -Indies :  and  the  feventh 
is  a  Native  of  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon. 

All  thefe  Plants  increase  by  Off- 
fets from  their  Roots,  and  flower 

ex- 
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extiwncly  weH,  if  they  arc  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  £arth, 
aod  plunged  into  the  Bark  -  bed  in 
the  Stove,  and  managed  as  hath 
heen  dire£led  for  the  tender  Sorts  of 
Amaryllis. 

PANSIES.  ^^z  Viola  Tricolor. 

PANICUM,  Panic. 
The  CbaraSiers  arc ; 

//  ii  a  Plant  of  tbt  Millet^kind, 
fiffningfrom  that,  by  tbi  Di/p^- 
tiem  9f  tbeFlvwers  and  Seeds  \  njubicb, 
rftbis^  grtFW  in  a  clofe  tbick  Sfiki. 
The  Species  arc ; 

t.  Pan X CUM  Germanicum^  five 
fnnicnla  miaarefiava.  C.  B.P,  Yellow 
Gfrar^nr  Panic,  with  a  fmaller  Spike. 

2.  Panicum  Germanicum^  Jive 
fonicula  minore  alba.  C.  B.P.  White 
German  Panic,with  a  fmaller  Spike. 

3.  Panicvm  Germanicum,  fi«ue 
fanicnJa  minore  furfurea.  C.  B.  P. 
Purple  German  Panic,  with  a  fmall- 
er Spike. 

4.  Panicvm  Italicnrn,  five  pant- 
cnia  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Italian  Panic, 
with  a  larger  Spike. 

5 .  P  A  N  J  c  u  M  Indicuniy  /pica  eibtufa 
carrnlea.  C.  B.  P.  Indian  Panic,  with 
a  bine  obtufe  Spike. 

6.  Panicum  Ltdicum^ /pica  longif- 
fona.  C.  B.  P.  Indian  Panic,  with  a 
very  long  Spike. 

7.  Panicum  Americanum^  fy*^^ 
^tvfa  brevi.  Infi.  R.  H.  AmericUn 
Panic,  with  a  /hort  obtufe  Spike. 

8.  Panicum  Americanum^  Jfi^^ 
hmgiere  acuta.  Infi.  R,  H.  American 
Panic,  with  a  longer-pointed  Spike. 

9.  Panicum  Indicum  altijpmvm^ 
fpicif' fimplicibus  moUibus^  infoliorum 
alis  UngiJJimis  fediculis  infidentibus. 
Infi.  R.  H.  The  talleft  Indian  Panic, 
with  a  foft  iingle  Spike,  which  is 
produced  on  a  long  Footflalk  from 
the  Wing  of  the  Leaf. 

The  tnree  firft  Sorts  arc  only  Va- 
jXieties,  which  differ  in  the  Colour  of 
die  Grain.    Thefc  are  fowed  in  fe- 
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vcral  Parti  of  Europe^  in  the  Fields, 
as  Corn,  for  the  Suftenance  t>f  the 
Inhabitants :  but  it  is  reckoned  not 
to  afford  fo  good  Nourifliment  aa 
Millet;  however,  it  is  frequently 
ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  Germany^  to 
make  Piiddens,  Cakes,  and  Bread. 
This  is  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  the 
Italian  Sort ;  but  as  it  will  ripea 
better  in  cold  Countries  than  that, 
it  is  generally  cnltivated  where  a 
better  Sort  ofGrain  will  not  fucceed.  J 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be 
fown  in  the  Spring,  at  the  fame  time 
as  Barley  is  fown,  and  may  be  ma- 
naged exadly  in  the  fame  Way :  but 
this  (hould  not  be  fown  too  thick ; 
for  thefe  Seeds  are  very  fmal?,  and 
the  Plants  grow  ftrongcr  5  therefore 
jeqaire  more  room.  The  German 
Sort  doth  not  grow  above  three  Feet 
high,  nnlefs  it  is  fown  on  vtry  rich 
Land  ;  in  which  Cafe  it  will  rife  to 
be  four  Feet  high  ;  bet  the  Leaves 
and  Stems  of  this  Corn  are  vtty 
large;  fo  require  to  Hand  four  or 
fivelnches  apart ;  otherwife  they  will 
grow  up  weak,  and  come  to  little. 
Thefe  large -growing  Corns  (hould 
be  fown  in  Drills  at  about  eighteen 
Inches  apart,  fo  that  the  Ground 
may  be  hoed  between  the  Rows  of 
Com,  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  the  fiirring  of  the 
Ground  will  greatly  improve  the 
Corn.  In  Juij  the  Corn  will  ripen, 
when  it  may  be  cut  down  and  dried; 
and  then  ihould  be  houfed. 

The  Italian  Panic  grows  much 
IsU'ger  than  the  German^  and  pro« 
duces  much  larger  Spikes ;  fo  thla 
(hould  be  allowed  more  room  to 
grow,  otherwife  it  will  come  to  lit-> 
tie.  This  is  alfo  later  before  it  ri« 
pens ;  fo  it  is  not  very  proper  for 
cold  Countries. 

The  other  Sorts  are  Natives  of 
very  warm  Countries,  where,  they 
are  ufed  by  the  Inhabitatns  ID ;nake 

S  ff^  ^lead. 
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Bretd.  Thcfc  grow  very  large, 
and  require  a  good  Summer,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  ripen  in  this 
Country.  The  Seeds  of  tbefe  Kinds 
ihould  be  Town  the  Latter«end  of 
March,  jor  the  Beginning  of  Jfri/, 
on  a  9ed  of  light  rich  Earth/  in  a 
warm  Situation.  They  ihould  be 
fown  in  Drills  about  three  Feet 
afander ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  thinned  where  they  are 
too  clofc.  When  the  Plants  are 
grown  pretty  ta]l»  they  ihould  be 
fupported  by  Stake?,  otherwifc  the 
Wmds  will  break  them  down  :  and 
when  the  Corn  begins  to  ripen,  the 
Birds  mud  be  kept  from  it,  other- 
wife  they  will  foon  deftroy  it.  Thefe 
Sorts  are  preferved  in  fome  curious 
Gardens  for  the  f^ke  of  Variety  s 
but  they  are  not  worth  cultivating 
for  lJ(e  in  England, 

PAPAVER,  Poppy. 
The  CbaraQeri  are ; 

The  Tlvwir,  for  the  wiofl  fart^ 
ewjiftt  gf  f§ur  Learnt i^  nvhicb  are 
placed  orbicularly  f  an^  expand  inform 
ef  a  Rhfe  i  out  of  fwhefe  Thnjoer-cuf 
(*which  cunfijli  of  itvo  Leaves  J  rifes ' 
the  Pointalf  nuhicb  aftemuard  be* 
€omes  the  Fruit  or  PoJ^  nuhicb  is  oval 
or  oblong,  and  adomid  nvitb  a  little 
Head;  under 'whieb,  in  feme  Species, 
is  open'd  a  Series  of  Holes  quite  round, 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Fruit,  vohich  is 
defended  lengthnmfe  nvith  various 
Leaves  or  Plates ;  to  vfhich  a  great 
Number  ofveryfmall  Seeds  adhere^ 
The  Species  are ; 

I.  Pa  PAVER  hortenfe,  femine  aU 
hot  fativum  Diofcoriiis^  album  Pli^ 
nio.  C.  B.  p.  Garden  Poppy,  with 
white  Seeds. 

a.  Pap  AUK  R  hortenfe,  femine  ni* 
gro^fylvtftre  Diofcoridts,  nigrum  Pli» 

9so,  C  B.  p.    Garden  Poppy»  with 

Ijl^^  Seeds. 

. '   |.  Paf AVER  J!ore  flem^  rubrwa. 
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ff.rt,  Eyjl.  Double  red  Poppy. 

4.  Pa  PAVER  fore  pleno,  album. 
C,  B,  P.     Double  white  Poppy. 

5.  Pa  PAVER  flote  pleno  purpurea 
C.  B,  P.    Double  pHrpk  Poppy. 

6.  Papa V BR   pleno  fore,  nigrum, 

C  B,  P.     Black  double  -  flowered  ~ 
Poppy. 

7.  Papavir  laciniatis  forihus. 
C  B.  P.  Poppy  with  jagged  Flowers. 

8.  pAPAVfiR  fore  p/eno  laciniato 
eleganter  ftriato.  Hort,  Ed,  Double 
jagged  Poppy,  with  beautiful  Uriped 
flower*. 

9.  Papaver  Orient  ale  hirfutijjt^ 
mum,  Jlor4  magno,  Tourn.  Cor,  Very 
rough  oriental  Poppy,  with  a  large 
Flower.  ' 

10.  Papaver  erraticnm  maJuSff 
posdc  Diofcoridi^  Plinio,  Theophraflo. 
C.  B,  P,  Red  Peppy,  or  Corn- 
rofe. 

11.  Papaver  err  at  i  cum  majus, 
foliis  forum  variegatis.  H.  R.  Par, 
Great  wild  Poppy,  whofe  Flower- 
leaves  are  variegated. 

12.  Papaver  erraticum,  fore plc' . 
no.  C.  B.  P.  Double  wild  Poppy, . 
commonly  called,The  Dwarf  Poppy. 

1 3.  Papaver  errnticum,  fore  ple- 
no miniato.  H.  R,  Par.  Wild  Poppy, 
with  a  double  vermilion -coloured 
Flower. 

14. Papaver  erraticum,  fore  plen^ 
igneo.  H.  R.  Par.  Wild  Poppy,  with., 
a  double  firy  Flower. 

15.  Papaevr  erratia/m,  fore  ple- 
no igneo,  marginibus  candidis.  H.  L» 
Wild  Poppy,  with  a  double  firy 
Flower,  edged  with  White. 

16.  Papaver  erraticum,for4  ple^ 
no  phapniceo,  nnguibus  a  Ibis.  H.  R. 
Par.  Wild  Poppy,  with  a  double 
purple  Flower,  and  white  Bottom. 

17.  pAPi^VER  erratic um  minus.  C 
i[.  P,  Leifer  wild  Poppy,  or  Dwarf 
PoK>y, 

18.  Papaver  Imteum percnne,  la* 
ciniato  folio,  Qunbn  -  Britamricum, 

Rati 
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lUU  iym.     Wff/b^  or  Yellow  wild 
firfudPopny. 

Tlic  firftSort  is  cnltiTated  in  Gar* 
dent  for  siedidnal  Ufe,  and  it  by 
feme  foppofed  to  be  tke  Plant  from 
wlieace  ihe  O^tam  is  procured :  of 
tkts  there  are  federal  Varieties,  whick 
cbicfl jr  differ  in  the  Colour  of  their 
fkmtTti  but  they  are  no  more  than 
faninal  Variations  2  and  therefore 
not  worth  enumerating  in  this  Phice. 

The  black  Poppy  grows  wild  in 
divers  Firts  of  Ewgland:  the  Seeds 
of  thb  Kind  are  ibid  to  feed  Birds, 
bjp  die  Name  of  Mawfeed.  Of  this 
Sort  there  are  a  vaft  Number  of  Va» 
rictiet ;  feme  of  whkh  prodnce  ex- 
ceeding  large  dooble  Flowers  of 
various  Coioars,  nod  beautifully 
ftrip^d:  but  theie  are  apt  eo  vary 
from  Soed ;  therefore  you  fliould 
nereriave  the  Seeds  of  any  fuchasare 
not  Tery  double,  and  well-coloQr'd ; 
Aom  which  you  may  always  cxped 
to  have  good  Sorts  prodaoe. 

The  Oriental  Poppy  is  an  abiding 
Plant,  which  produces  a  large  iingle 
Flower  in  May^  which  makes  a  beau- 
tiful Appearance :  this  may  be  pro*> 
pagated  from  Seeds,  or  by  parting 
their  Roots :  the  beft  time  to  tranfplan  t 
^S^tmhziMicbaelmat :  this  mu ft  have 
a  light  Soil,  andawarmSitttatiott. 

The  red  Poppy,  or  Com-rofe,  it 
never  propagated  in  Gardens ;  bnt 
is  very  common  upon  chalky  dry 
Soils  in  almoft  every  Part  of  Etrg' 
hm4^  where  the  Plants  come  up 
amongft  the  Com,  and  are  ytty 
troablefome :  the  Flowers  of  this 
Kind  are  brought  into  the  Markets 
fer  medicinal  Ufe.  There  are  many 
Varienes  of  this  Plant  with  double 
Flowers,  which  are  cuttivacfd  in  the 
Flower  garden  ;  bnt  efpsctally  the 
Dwarf  Sort,  of  which  there  are  feme 
with  very  doable  Flowers,  which  are 
beautifully  edged  with  White  :  thefe 
arc  by  many  Pf  rfel^  few(&  fer  £dg^ 
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iiigt  to  the  large  Borders  of  thePbt* 
fure-garden  i  dio*  I  think  them,  no- 
ways proper  for  this,  fince  their 
Flowers  are  but  of  a  (hort  Durations 
^nd  the  Plants,  when  their  Seeds  are 
perfeded,  immediately  decay;  fe 
that  they  appear  anfightly :  befidet, 
where  they  grow  very  dofe,  the 
Flowers  are  generally  imall :  Imt  if 
they  are  fown  in  Patches  npoo  the 
Borders,  and,  when  the  Plants  oome 
up,  are  thinned  out,  fo  as  to  leive 
bet  three  or  feor  in  each  Piace»  ibey, 
will  flower  very  well»  and  look  very 
beautifully. 

AH  the  Softs  of  Poppies  (hoold 
be  fewtt  in  Autumn ;  for,  when  they 
are  fown  in  the  Springs  thePhmti 
have  not  time  enoogh  to  px,  Strength 
befere  the  hot  Weather  caofes  theoi 
to  run  up  to  flower ;  fo  that  their 
Flowers  are  never  fo  large  or  double 
as  tfaofe  fown  in  Autumn.    Whea 
the  Plants  come  up,  they  fliould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  Weeds,  which 
u  all  the  Culture  they  require,  ex- 
cept to  pttU  them  up  where  they  are 
too  thick;   for  they  thrive  better 
when  they  are  fullered  to  remain 
where  they  were  fewn,  than  if  they  . 
were  tranfplanted :  bnt  yon  fliould 
obferve  to  let  them  have  room  in 
proportion  to  the  Growth  of  the 
riants.     The  Sort  firft-mentioned 
grows  very  large  and  tall;  therefore 
fliould  be  not  defer  than  eight  or 
ten  Inches :  but  the  black  Sort  may 
fland  femev^  hat  nearer;  tho*  tbis  ap» 
pears  handlbmcr  when  the  Plants 
fland  fingle;  therefore  it  is  the  bet» 
ter  way  to  fcatter  the  Seeds  of  thofe 
which  have  beautiful  Flowers  veiy 
thin  over  the  Borders  of  tbe  Flower* 
garden :  and,  when  the  Planta  come 
up,  they  may  be  pulled  ont  where 
they  are  not  well  fitaated,  leaving 
here-and  there  a  Plant,  as  the  other 
Flowers  in  tbe  Borders  will  admit  % 
where,  at  the  Seafonof  thfir  Ffewer- 
Sff^  isg. 
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IngV  tliey'will  make  a  pretty  Variety 
aiDongft  the  Flowers  :  but  they  are 
of  (hort  Duration ;  and  having  an  ill 
Scent,  they  are  lefs  efteemed  of  late 
Years,  fince  the  Plenty  of  other  more 
valuable  Flowers. 

PAPAVER  CORNICULA. 
TUM.    VHe  Glaucium. 

PAPAVER  SPINOSUM.  FUg 
Argemone. 

PAPAYA,  Papawtrce. 
The  Chora ffers  arc; 

//  hath  afimpli  Stalk :  the  Flow- 
en  0r#  Male  and  Femali  in  different 
Plants:  the  MaU  Flowen  fivhich 
are  barren  J  are  tubuleus^  eonjifting  of 
Me  Leaf^  and  expand  in  the  Form  of 
a  Star :  the  Female  Flowers  confifi  of 
feviral  Leaves  f  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  Refe^  out  of  nxiheje  Flower- cup 
rifes  the  Pointal^  nvhich  afterguard 
becomes  a  fifflty  Fruity  Jhap$d  like  a 
Cucumber  or  Melon^  containing  many 
fmail  oblong  furrow  d  Seeds, 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Papaya  fruQu  melopeponls  fffi- 
^ie.Plum.  The  Female  Papaw  tree, 
bearing  a  Fruit  like  the  Melopepo. 

2.  Papaya  fruSu  maximo,  pepo- 
mis  effigie.  Plum.     The  Female  Pa 
paw- tree,  bearing  a  Fruit  like  the 
rumkin. 

3.  Papaya  mas.  Boerh  hd,  Thp 
Male  Papaw-tree. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in 
the  Caribhee  J/lands,  where  they  arife 
from  Seeds,  and  will  produce  Fruit 
ID  eight  or  ten  Months  aftei. 

The  Fruit  is  cut  before  it  is  ripe, 
And  afterwards  diced,  and  foak'd  in 
Water  until  the  milky  Juice  be  out, 
mod  then  boiPd  and  eaten  as  Tur- 
neps,  or  baked  as  Apples ;  and  when 
ripe,  it  is  eaten  as  Melons^  with  Pep* 
per  and  Sugar,  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  Countries. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Male  Sort,  as 
tlfp  the  Fruit  of  the  Femalcj  are  pre- 
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ferved,  andfent  over  as  a  Sweetmeat 
to  Europe,  and  are  faid  to  be  vtry 
cooling  and  cordial. 

In  England  thefe  Plants  are  pre* 
ferved  as  Curiofities,  by  fuch  as  de- 
light in  Exotics :  they'are  eafily  raif^^ 
ed  from  the  Seeds  (which  are  gene* 
rally  brought  from  the  fTeft'Indies  * 
in  plenty  every  Year),  which  (hould 
be  (own  upon  an  Hot-bed  in  Fcbru* 
ary  or  March ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they,  fhould  be  planted 
each  in  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filPd 
with  rich  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  ihad^ 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which,  you  (hould  let  them 
have  Air  in  proportion  to  th« 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon,  by  raifing 
the  GlaiTes  with  Bricks,  bfc,  and  yoa 
mud  often  refrelh  them  with  Water. 

V\  hen  the  Plants  have  grown  fo 
as  to  fiJ  the  Pots  with  their  Rootsj 
they  muft  be  (haken  out  of  chcm, 
prefer  ving  the  Larth  as  in  tire  as  pof- 
fible  to  their  Roots,  and  placed  in 
larger  Fob  j  which  (hould  be  filled 
with  the  fame  light  Earth,  and  plung* 
ed  again  into  the  Hot-bed  ;  obfervf 
ing  to  give  them'  Air  and  Water,  as 
was  before  directed  :  and  thus  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  Plants  increafe 
their  Stature,  you  (hould  (hift  them 
into  larger  Pots,  which  wiJl\caufe 
them  to  be  wtTy  (Irong ;  and  if  you 
keep  them  in  the  Hot- bed  all  the 
Summer,  and  give  them  due  Attend* 
ance,  they  will  rife  to  fix  or  fevcn 
Feet  high  before  Winter. 

In  October  they  (hould  be  placed 
into  a  new  Hot-bed  in  theBark-Aove 
with  other  tender  Exotic  Plants, 
where,  duwng  the  Winter  -  feafon, 
they  muft  be  carefully  look*d  after, 
to  water  and  cleanfe  them  well  fron| 
Vermin  and  Filth  1  and  the  Stove 
0iould  be  kept  nearly  to  the  An^-r 

iia*l 
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Qt'sHeU;  as  mark'd  on  the  Bota-  tk^r  Seeds  ia  Automo,  ppoa  a  drf 

luc  Thermometera,  in  which  they  gravelly  or  flony  Soil ;  where  thej^ 

will  cbrive,  and  reuin  their  bcauci-  will  thrive  much  better  thao  in  a  rich 

hi  large  Leaves  all  the  Winter :  and  Soil,  and  are  preferable  for  Ufe  to 

the  Male  Sort  will  continue  to  pro-  thofe  which  grow  in  a  moid  rich. 

dace  frelh  Flowers  all  tha(  Seafon,  Ground ;  for  though  in  fuch  Placet 

provided  yoa  do  not  I^eep  them  too  they  will  often  be  very  rank,  yet 

dry.    The  fecond  Ye&r  the  Female  they  are  not  near  fo  ftrongly  fceat- 

Soit  will  flower,  and,  if  duly  at-  ed.                                                -^ 

tended,  will  perfe^  the  Fruit  the  PARIS,  Herb  Paris,  Tnie*Iov^ 

Jbllowing  Spring.  or  One-berry. 

Thefe  Plants  make  a  very  beauti-r  The  O^ara&trs  are  i 

fill  Appearance  (when  grow  large)  ^bt  EmfaUmtnt  pf  the  FUvugr  i$ 

imongft  other  Exotics  in  the  Stove,  umpofedoffiur  LemviSt  which  expand 

and  deferve  a  Place  in  every  CoUe*  inform  of  a  Crc/s ;  the  Flower  alfo 

fiion  of  rare  Plants.  hath  four  Leaves^  which  ffread  of  en 

PARIETARI  A,  Pellitory.  in  the  fame  maimer  :  in  the  Centre  ^ 

The  CharaQers  are  \  the  Flotuer  ii  fitmated  thefquare  Fein^ 

hhatb  an  afttalous  Flower^  who/e  tal^  attended  by  eight  Stamina,  each 

Damtr-cap  is  divided  into  four  Parts  I  being  crowned  <with  an  oblong  treS 

which  is  fometinus  bellfhafed^  and  Summit  :     the    Pointal   afienward 

Qt  other  times  Jhaped  iike  a  Funnel,  changes  te  a  roundi/h  Berry  ^  having 

with  four  StSLXnimf  or  Threads)  fur-  four  Cells,    ivhich  are  filled  nuitb 

rstndivg  the  Pointal ;  which  Pointal  Seeds, 

htcomes,  for  the  mofi  part^  an  oblong  We  know  but  one  Species  of  this 

Sied,  furrmsnded  by  the  Flontier-cup :  Genus;  *uiz, 

!•  which  may  be  added ^  The  Flowers  Paki%  foliis  fuatemis,  Lin.  Ver^, 

Are  p/oducid  from  the  Wings  of  th*  Herb  Paris,  True  -  love,   or  Ono- 

Uaves,  berry. 

The  Species  are ;  This  Plant  grows  wild  in  moift 

1.  Parietaria  offieinarum^  (if  fliady  Woods,  in  divers  Parts  of 
Diifioridis.  C  B,  P.  Pellitory  of  the  England,  but  efpecially  in  theNorth* 
Wall.  ern  Counties ;  and  it   is  with  great 

2.  Pakibtaria  minor ^  ocymi  fo-  Difficulty  preferred  in  Gardens. 
h>  C.  B.  P.  Lefier  Pellitory,  with  The  only  Method  to  procure  it  is, 
a  fiaiil-leaf.  to  take  up  the  Plants  from  the  Places 

The  Erft  of  thefe  Plants  is  fup-  where  they  grow  wild,  prefer ving 

pofed  to  be  the  true  Sort,  which  is  good  fialb  of  Earth  to  their  Roots, 

tecomroended  by  Diofcorides  for  me-  and  plant  them  in  a  ihady  moift 

dicinal  Ufe  :  this  is  the  mod  com-  Border,  where  they  may  remain  un- 

mon  in  Germany,  and  fome  other  difturbed:  in  which  Situation  they 

Countries ;  but  it  is  vtry  diflPerent  will  live  fome  Years ;  but  as  it  is  a 

from  that  which  grows  wild  in  Eng'  Plant  of  little  Beauty,  it  is  rarely 

land,  which  is  more  like  the  fecond  preferved  in  Gardens. 

Sort,  tho'  I  can't  poatiydy  affirm  it  PARKINSONIA.                     ^ 

to  be  the  fame.  The  Char/i^ers  are ; 

Thefe  Plants  grow  wild  upon  old  It  hath  a  pofypetalous  anomakni 
}ValIs  and  Buildings  in  great  Plenty ;    Flower,  confifting  of  five  dijffsmilar 

Vat  n^y  be  ciiUivated  by  (owing  Lea^ves,  from  ^hofe  Cup  arifes  th$ 

Pointal^ 
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F^/if^tl,  njiihitb  afiirnnari  hcmrns  a 
mugb  JQtuted  Pod ;  each  Knot  or  Joint 
tmtaining  one  kidnty-fiafi  Seed, 

We  know  but  one  Sfedes  of  this 
Plant ;  which  ii, 

FAHKivsQiiiAaeMlentdif/oiiiMftinU' 
iisy  uni  coftif  adnexis.  Plum  Noiv.Gen, 
Prickly  Parkinfonia,  Vitb  very  fmall 
Leaves,  faftened  to  one  middle  Rib. 
This  Plant  was  dtfooverM  by  Fa- 
ther Plumier  in  America  ;  who  gave 
it  this  Name,  in  Honour  to   the 
Memory  of  Mr.  John  Parkirfoninho 
publilh'd  an  univerfal   Hidory  of 
Plants  in  Englijb^  in  the  Year  1640. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  Spanifi 
Wef  ^Indies  %  bat  of  late  Years  it  has 
been   introduced  into  the  EngUfi 
Settlements  in  America^  for  the  Beau- 
ty and    Sweetnefs  of  its  Flowers. 
This,  in  the  Countries   where  it 
grows,  naturally  rifes  to  be  a  Tree 
of  twenty  Feet  high,  or  more;  and 
bears  long  ^(lender  Bunches  of  yel- 
low Flowers,  which  hang  down  af« 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  the  Labur- 
num.   Thefe  Flowers  have  a  moft 
agreeable  fweet  Scent,  fo  as  to  per- 
fume the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Di- 
ftance  round  about  the  Trees ;  for 
which  Reafon  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Weft-Indies  plant  them  near   their 
Habiutions.      And    though    this 
Plant  has  not  been  introduced  many 
Years  into  the  Englifl>  Settlements^ 
yet  it  is  now  become  fo  common  in 
all  theiflands,  that  but  few  Houfes 
are  without  fome  of  the  Trees  near 
it ;  for  it  produces  Flowen   and 
Seeds  in  plenty,  in  about  two  Years, 
from  Seed  ;  fo  that  it  may  foon  be 
made  common  in  all  hot  Countries : 
but  iViEurope  it  reqiures  a  Stove, 
otherwife  it  will  not  live  through 
the  Winter. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  bySeeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  fmallTots 
filled  with  light  frefh  £arth  early  in 
the  Spring ;  and  the  Pots  muft  be 
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plunged  bto  an  Hot  bedofTanaer* 
Bark,  where,  in  about  three  Wedks 
or  a  Month's  time,  the  Plants  will 
comeup;  when  they  (hoold  be  kepc 
clear  from  Weeds,  and  frequently 
refreihed  with  Water.     In  a  ]ittl« 
time  chefe  Plants  will  be  fit  to  ttanf* 
plant ;  which  (hoold  be  done  very 
carefully,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their 
Roots.    They  muft  be  eadi  planted 
into  a  feparate  Halfpeny  Pot  filled 
with   frefh  light  Earth,  and    then 
plunged  into  3ieHot-bc^  again,- ob- 
ferving  to  ftir  up  the  Tan;  and  if 
it  hath  loft  its  Heat,  there  (hould  be 
fome  frefh  Tan  added,  to  renew  the 
Heat  again :  then  thePlants  (hould  be 
fcreened  from  theHeat  of  theSun, un- 
til they  have  a  newRoot ;  after  which 
time  they  (hould  have  fre(h  Airadmitt** 
ed  16  than  every  Day,in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon  1  and  they 
mot  be  con(bintly  fupplied   with 
Wafer  every  other  Day,  in  warm 
Weather.    With  this  Management 
the  Plants  will  grow  fo  ftft,  as  to  fill 
the  Pots  with  their  Roots  by  the  Be- 

S'nniag  of  July :  at  which  time  they 
ould  be  (bifced  inp  Pots  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  and  plunged 
again  into  the  Bark-bed,  provided 
the  Phmts  are  not  too  tall  to  remain 
under  the  Frame,  without  Danger  of 
being  foorched  by  the  Glafinrs  »*  in 
which  Cafe  they  muft  be  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  grow.    But 
before  the  Weather  becomes  cold, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  inure  the 
Plants  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open 
Air,  that  they  may  be  hardenM  be- 
fore Winter  s  for  if  they  are  kept 
too  warm  in  Winter,  the  Plants  wil( 
decay  before  the  next  Spring.     The 
only  Method  by  which   I  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  keeping  thefe  Plants  thro^ 
theWinter,  was  by  hardening  them 
in  Ju/y  and  Ju^ufi  to  bear  the  open 
Air  i  and.in  Seftemifr  I  placed  them 
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OB  Sbdr^  in  tk«  dry  Store,  at  the 
ptateft  DiftanceinMn  the  Fire,  fo 
that  tbey  were  in  a  very  temperate 
Warmtb  t  and  there  tbey  retained 
their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and 
continued  in  Health,  when  thoie 
which  were  placed  in  a  warmer  Si- 
tuation, aa  alfo  thofe  in  the  Green- 
houfe,  were  intirely  deihroyed. 
PARN  ASS IA,Gra(s  of  Partuilirm. 
The  C bar  offers  are ; 

b  hatha  rwfi'Jhafid Fltwir^  C9m^ 
ffiimgrffoQe  Lio^^ts^  at  tbt  Bottom 
ifnvhich  are  fmaUfriugtd  LeoKts^  of 
mrroenifif  Cointr,  which  are  floiod 
orkeularlj  :  out  of  the  Flower  •  ctif 
rifts  tho  Pointal^  which  etfter*ward 
ttms  to  a  Mesnhranaeeotu  Fruit /which 
if  9va/,  baling  hut  out  Qell^  which 
iifUidwith  Seeds ^  that^  for  the  tm/t 
fort,  adhere  fo  a  fourfoid?]M£€ntk, 
The  Spocies  are ; 

I.  ?AKKASSiikfuIufirisifvuIgeB' 
ris.  Imft,  R.  H.  Common  Marlh- 
gnfs  of  Paruajfiu, 

z,  FARiiMsih*vu/garis,JlorefIe' 
m.  Common  Grafs  fA  Farnajfu4% 
with  a  dooble  Flower. 

The  former  of  thefe  Sorts  growi 
wild  in  saoift  Meadows,  in  ieveral 
Parts  of  Buglaudy  bat  particularly  in 
the  North ;  but  it  doth  not  grow  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Loudou,  any 
nearer  than  on  the  other  Side  of 
Watfordy  in  the  low  Meadows  by, 
Zaffobtrry^  where  it  is  in  pretty 
peat  Plenty. 

The  other  Sort  is  an  accidental 
Variety  of  the  former;  which  haa 
been  difcovered  wijd,  and  tranfj^ans- 
ed  into  Gardens.  This  is  bat  rarely 
to  be  foaod,  beiog  in  very  few  Gar- 
dens at  prefent. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  taken  np 
from  the  natural  Places  of  their 
Growth,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled 
witb  pretty  ftrong  frefh  nndang^d 
£atth,  and  placed  in  a  (hady  Sitaa- 
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tion,  where,  if  they  are  conflan^ 
watered,  they  will  thrive  very  well» 
and  flower  every  Summer :  but  if 
the  Plants  are  jplanted  in  the  fuU 
Ground,  it  flftouid  be  in  a  very  moift 
ihady  Bolder,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live ;  and  thefe  flioald  be  as  du- 
ly watered,  as  thofe  in  the  Pots  in 
dry  Weather,  to  make  them  prodnoe 
ftrong  Flowers. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  part'* 
ing  of  their  |(oou,  which  Oiould  be 
done  in  March^  before  they  put  out 
new  Leaves  :  but  the  Roots  fliould 
not  be  divided  too  (mall ;  for  that 
will  prevent  their  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing Summer :  thefe  Roots  fliould 
always  be  planted  in  pretty  ftrong 
frefh  Earth  ;  for  they  will  not  thrive 
in  a  light  rich  Soil.  In  the  Spring 
they  muft  be  conftandy  watered,  if 
tlie  Seafon  fliould  prove  dry,  other* 
wife  they  will  not  flower  j  nor  fliouU 
they  be  parted  oftener  than  every 
third  Year,  to  have  them  ftrong.  > 
Thefe  Planu  flower  in  Julj^  and 
their  Seeds  art  ripe  the  latter  End  of 
^iuguft. 

It  is  caDed  Paraafus,  from  Mount 
Pame{ffuSf  On  which  it  was  fappofed 
to  grow ;  and  from  the  Cattle  fecd« 
ing  on  it,  i(  ¥i^aa  called  a  Grafi» 
though  the  Plant  has  no  Refem  bianco 
to  anv  of  the  Grafs-kind  ;  bat  is 
more  like  to  the  Ranunculus  in  Flow- 
er }  and  the  Leaves  are  pretty  broad* 
oblong,  and  fmooth. 

PARONYCHIA,  Mountain 

Knot-grafs. 

l*he  CbaraSers  are ; 
It  bath  em  apetalosie  Flower^  co^* 
fifiing  of  fe*vfral  Chides,  tvbich  rift 
from  the  FkwtT'Cuft  which  itjhafei 
like  the  Pelvis,  and  cut  into  fi^e  Parts^ 
for  the  moft  part  like  a  Crown :  the 
Point al  after*ward  becomes  a  rovnd- 
Seed,  ivrapt  up  in  a  Jive  conserodHuJk^ 
which  luas  Ifeforo  tboFlower-cup^ 
The  Speeies  are  i 

I.  Paro* 
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1.  Paronychia  Hifpaniea,  Cluf, 
Hijp,  Spanijb  Mountain  Knot  grafs. 

Ba.  Iftft.  R,  H.  Upright  Mountaia 
Knot- grafs  of  Nor  tonne. 

3.  Paronychia  Hifpaniea fufina 
AlJinifQliaf  capitulis  minus  compacts, 
Infi.  R.  H.  Low  Spanijh  Moun- 
tain Knot-grafs,  with  a  Chickweed- 
leafy  and  the  Heads  lefs  €ompa6l. 

4.  Paronychia  Hifpaniea  fru- 
ticofa,  myrti  folio,  Inft,  R.  fl.  Shrub- 
by Spamfh  Mountain    Knot-grafs, . 
with  a  Myrtle-leaf. 

5.  Paronychia  hufitanica^ poly- 
goni  folio ^  capitulis  ecbinatss.  Inft.R. 
//.  Portugal  Mounuin  Knot-grafs, 
with  prickly  Heads.  / 

6.  Paronychia  Orient  a  //;  bumi- 
Jiija,    firpylli   folio,     Tourn,     Cor. 
Dwarf  Eallem  Mountain  Knot-grafs, 
with  a  Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 

Th«  five  Sorts  firft  -  mentioned 
grow  wild  in  Spain,  Portugal^  and 
the  South  of  France,  where  they  ge- 
nerally are  found  near  the  Sea,  09 
the  Sides  of  Banks;  but  the  fixth 
Sort  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Toume- 
fort  in  the  Levant.  They  are  all 
(except  the  fecond  and  fourth  Sorti) 
low  Plants,  which  trail  on  the 
Ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our 
common  Knot-grafs ;  but  continue 
feveral  Years. 

Thefe  Phints  are  preferved  by 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for 
the  fake  of  Variety  ;  but  are  feldom 
admitted  into  other  Gardens;  though 
the  firft  Sort  may  have  room  in  eve- 
ry good  Garden,  for  the  fine  Ap- 
pearance it  makes  in  Aatumn«  when 
the  filvery  fcaly  Heads,  which  are 
produced  at  every  Joint  of  the 
Branches,  make  a  goodly  Shew. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by 
{owing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  light 
frelh  Earth,  in  an  open  Sitoacion, 
about  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of 
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Marrh;  and  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  carefully  weed- 
ed ;  and  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  they  muft  be  now-and-then  wa- 
tered. When  the  Plants  are  large 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  fome  of 
them  planted  in  Pots,  and  the  others 
on  a  warm  Border,  where  they  may 
be  (heltered  in  Winter ;  otherwise 
they  Will  not  live  in  this  Country. 
Thofe  which  are  planted  in  Pots^ 
fhould  be  placed  under  an  Hot-bed- 
frame,  where  they  may  be  fcreened 
from  hard  Frofl ;  but  fhould  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild 
Weather.  With  this  Management 
the  Plants  may  be  preferved  many 
Years,  and  will  Hower  every  Seafona 
but  they  rarely  produce  any  Seeds  ia 
this  Country. 

PARSLEY.     Fiile  Apium. 

JPAKSNEP.     r/Vif  Paftinaca. 

PARtHENlUM,Baftaxd  Fever- 
few. 

The  CharaSiers  are  ; 

//  bath  a  radiated  difcous  Plover ^ 
confifling  offen)eral  Florets,  nvbicb  oc* 
cupy  the  Di/k,  but  are  barren  :  the 
Half  florets,  ivbicb  arefhapsd  like  an 
Heart,  are  fucceededby  black  Seeds ^ 
«wbicb  are  naked,  baving  no  Deutm 
adhering  to  them :  to  <wbich  may  be 
added.  The  Flotjuer-cup  is  fimple,  an4 
cut  intofi*ve  Parts  in  the  Bottom. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Parthenium  foliis  compofste 
multifidis.  Un,  Hort,  Cliff.  BafUrd 
Feverfew,  with  a  Mugwort-leaf. 

2.  Parthxnium  foliit  Gratis 
crenatis.  Un.  Hort.  Cliff.  Baftard 
Feverfew,  with  an  Elecampane- 
leaf. 

3.  ? AUTVlEViiVM fo/iis  lanceo/atii 
ferratis.   Lin.    Hort.  Cliff.     Shrub- 
by Baftard  Feverfew,    with   fpcar- 
fhap'd  Leaves,  by  fome  falfly  call'd^ 
Tli  Jcfuits  Bark-grec. 

The 
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The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  great 
Plenty  io  the Ifland  o^^amaua^  and 
in  fome  other  of  the  Englijb  Settle- 
nenti  in  the  Weft -Indies^  where  it 
u  called  wild  Wormwood,  and  ii 
ofed  by  the  Inhabitants  as  a  vulne* 
rary  Herb. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentiful- 
ly in  feveral  Parts  of  the,  Zfatdjb 
W^-hdits  i  from  whence  the  Seeds 
have  been  brought  to  Enrgfe. 

The  firft  is  an  annual  Plant»which 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  on  an  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  np,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant- 
cd  oa  another  Hot-bed,  at  about 
iivecHr  fix  Inches  Diffamce,  obferv- 
mg  to  waiter  and  fhade  them   until 
they  have  taken  new  Root ;  after 
which  dme  they  mud  have  a  pretty 
large  Share  of  frefli  Air  in  warm 
Weather,  by  raifing  of  the  Glaflea 
of  the  Hot*bed  everyDay;and  they 
muft  be  duly  watered  every  other 
Pay  at  leaft.    When  the  Plants  have 
grown  fo  as  to  meet  each  other, 
they  (hoold  be  carefully  taken  up, 
prderving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots  ;  and  each  planted  into  a  (c- 
parate  Pot    filled  with    light    rich 
Earth ;"  and  if  they  are  plunged  into 
a  moderate  Hotbed^  it  will  greatly 
ficilitate    their  taking  frefh  Root ; 
bot  where  this  Conveniency  is  want- 
ing, the  Plants  fhould  be  removed 
to  a  warm*(heltered  Situation,  where 
they  mud  be  (haded  from  the  Sun 
until  they  have  taken  new  Root  i 
after  which  time  they  may  be  expo- 
fed,  with  other  tender  annual  Plants, 
in  a  warm  Situation ;  where  they 
will  flower  in  7«/y,  and  their  Seeds 
will  ripen  in  Stptembtr,    Bat  if  the 
Seafon  (hould  prove  cold  and  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  have  a  Plant  or 
two  in  Shelter,  either  in  the  Stove.or 
under  tall  Frames,  in  order  to  have 
good  Seeds,  if  thofe  Plants  which 
6 
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are  expofed  ihould  fail,  whereb/tJbf 
Species  may  be  preferved. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  perennial 

Plant,which  dies  to  the  Ground  ever: 

ry  Autumn,  and  ihogts  up  again  the 

following  Spring.      The  Seeds   of 

this  Sort  were  fent  me  by  my  good 

Friend  Dr.  Tbrnnas  D^Ufirom  &«M« 

CaroIiMp  where  the  Plants   gro«^ 

wild.    This  noay  be  propagated  by 

parting  of  the  Roots  in  Autonm,an4 

may  be  plam^  in  the  full  Ground, 

where  it  will  abide  the  Cold  of  our 

ordinary  Winters  very  well.     This 

Sort  flowers  in  Ju/j,  bat  feldom 

produces  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  third  Sort  has  been  manf 
Years  preferved  in  the  Ewgif/b  Gar- 
dens. This  was  brought  from  Jme*^ 
riea  for  the  true  Jefuits  Bark- tree  ^ 
but  it  hath  been  iioce  difcovened» 
that  the  Tree  from  whence  that 
Bark  is  taken,  b  of  a  diiFcrefit  Get 
nns  from  this ;  and,  by  the  S«d  vef- 
fels,  appears  to  be  near  akin  to  the 

Jufticia, 

.    This  Plant  was  generally  preferv- 
ed in  Pots,  and  houfed  in  the  Win» 
ter  ;  but,  of  late  Year5^  it  hath  been 
planted  in  the  open  Air,  where  it 
thrives,  and  endures  the  Cold  very 
well,  provided  it  is  planted  in   a 
(heltered  Situation.    It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  Cuttings,  which  fhould 
be  planted  in  Marcb^  upon  a  Border 
of  loamy  Earth  ;  and  if  the  Spring 
fliould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  ofcea 
watered,  oiherwife  the  Cuttings  wii^ 
fail :  but  if  they  are  properly  m«r 
nag'd,  they  will  be  well  rooted  by 
theAutumn,  and  may  then  be  tranf- 
planted.    It  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Layers,  which  will  be  well  rooted 
in  one  Year  ;  or   from    Suckers, 
which  are  often  produced  in  plenty 
from  the  Roots  of  the  old  Plams  : 
but  as  there  is  little  Beauty  in   the 
Plant,  and  as  the  Shoots  are  very 
irregular,  and  thinly  difpofedi  few 

Per  (6ns 
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F«rftns  care  topreierve  the  naiiti» 
tukfs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  Varieqr. 
PASQySFLOWER.  Fidft^l- 


PASSE  RINA»  Sptrroir^wort. 

This  Title  WIS  aqppiied  tiy  Trmgw* 
to  a  Plant  of  another  Genos  s  but 
Dr.  Litmaus  has  oonftitated  a  new 
tScnus  bjr  this  Name. 

The  CktraSin  are  i 
.  Ti^  Flower  bmik  m  MmfUdmint^ 
mad  cdnfifii  rfme  L$af^  nukich  is  /e- 
imUus,  and  cut  iniofiwr  Fartrat  the 
Brim:  imthCeniPf  of  tht  Fiowtr 
is  fiituaod  fh§  FMiai,  mittmdtd  fy 
^iigbi  Sianuna :  thi  Foimialaftemuttrd 
iimtges  to  an  o^fal  Frmitf  hawngone 
Citt^  in  nnbicb  to  kdged  one  oval- 
foiniidSoed. 

The  Sfoeiis  are ; 

I.  P*tsBaiiiA  foliis  iinemribnt. 
tin.  &rt.  Giff.  Sparrow  •  wort 
with  very  narrow  Leaves. 

1.  PA9SlRiHA\/i/ffV  laneioiatis, 
tin.  Hori.  Ciijf.  Sparrow -wort, 
with  fpear-lhap*d  Leaves. 

The  firfi  Sort  hath  been  mention- 
cd  bv  ibme  Authors  under  the  Title 
^fnpnelta  tomento/n^  &c.  and  the 
6coBd  Sort  under  the  Tide  of  Ericn 
Jfrieann^  &c.  and  both  of  them 
have  had  feveral  Names  applied  to 
them ;  which  were  io  confufed»  as 
sender  it  very  difficult  to  know  the 
Plants  they  mentioiied« 

Theie  Plants  grow  to  the  Height 
tX  four  09  five  Feet,  in  EngUnd^  and 
«inay  be  trained  up  veiy  regular  1  and 
M  they  are  ever  green*  there  nay 
be  a  Pbat  or  two  of  each  Sort  at- 
kiwed  to  have  a  Piece  in  the  Greed- 
bonfe,  where  a  CoUedtion  of  rare 
.Plants  is  maintained. 

Thefe  ffe  both  propagated  by 
Cntt8ig»»  whkh  ffliould  be  planted 
m  the  Sprbg,  open  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed ;  where,  ir  they  are  duly  wa» 
teredi  and  fcreened  from. the  Son, 
iIkj  wiUttakeRoot  m  about  ihree 
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Months,  lb  as  to  be  fit  to  remove  t 
when  they  (hould  be  each  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frdh 
light  Earth,  and  placed  in  a  fliady 
Situatfon  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  time,  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  fheltered  Situation^ 
with  other  hardy  Exotic  Plants,  till 
OSoher ;  when  they  muft  be  remo- 
ved into  the  Green-houfe  for  the 
Winterfeafon,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di* 
.  re^ed  for  Hirmanmn^j. 

PASSIONFLO  WER.  Fide  Gra- 
nadiUa. 

PASTIN  ACA,  Parfnep. 
The  CbaraSert  are; 

It  ha  FUaU  wtb  rofe  and  nmhot* 
iated  Fkwert^  tonfifting  of  many  Ft* 
tais  or  Loavti  placed  orHcularfy^  and 
rejling  on  the  Emfalemenf  %  niobicb 
fnmj  to  a  Fmit^  eompofedoffvao  SeeJs^ 
nvbicb  are  owil^  large^  tbin,  bordtr*d, 
andgeneralfy  cafting  offtbeir  Conner : 
totbefe  Marks  muft  be  added ^  Tbat  the 
Loaves  are  tvingedand  large. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Pastinaca  fatinja  latifeBa^ 
C.  B,  F,  Garden  Parfnep. 

2.  Fastiv AC K /jfiveftris /atifolia. 
C.  B.  F.    Wild  Parfnep. 

3.  Fastih ACA  fyhefiris  alti^ma. 
Tonm,  The  talleft  wild  Parfnep,  or 
Uercnles'9  All-heal. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  in  di- 
ven  Parts  of  England^  upon  theSides 
of  dry  Banksi  and  is  by  foroe  affirm* 
ed  to  be  no-ways  different  firom  this 
firft  Sort,  but  by  Cultivation  : 
which  is  a  very  great  Miftalce;  for 
I  have  fown  the  Seedk  of  botM  Sorts 
in  the  fame  Bed  for  feverat  Years ; 
but  could  not  find,  that  either  Soft 
alter'd  in  the  leaft,the  fecond  flili  re- 
taining the  fame  Smoothnefs.  in  the 
Leaf,  and  the  fame  pale  Colour,  and 
Largenefs  of  Root  i  as  did  the 
firft  its  ttfual  Roughnefs,  dark-green 
Colour,  and  flender  Roots :  nor  do 
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I  Mioie  other  Sort  will  alter,  if 
ikj  woe  cultivated  ever  fo  losg. 

TKe  Root  and  Scedt  of  thcfccond 
Son  k  Ibnetimes  ofcd  in  Medidnei 
kot  it  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar* 
dmi,  the  Marketi  being  fiippUcd 
horn  the  Fiekb :  yet  the  DrouiAa 
cwuBooly  fell  the  Seeds  of  the  Gar- 
den-kind  for  it  i  which  they  vulj 
patchatr  nc  aa'eafy  Price,  when  it  it 
MO  old  to  grow. 

The    firft  Soit  it  coltivated  in 
Kitchen  gardens  i  theRoou  of  which 
are  large,  fweet,  and  accounted  very 
nooriflring.    They  are  propagated 
by  Sccdsy  which  fliould  be  lown  in 
tthrmmtyat  Mmreb^  in  a  rich  melbw 
Soil  I  Tihirh  mnft  be  well  dag,  that 
IOCS  aaay  ran  downward ;  the 
ExocUeocy  being  the  Length 
andMgnefs  c^tbeRoots.Thefemay  be 
lbwnalone,or  withCarrots,as  'm  prac- 
tiied  by  the  Kitchen- gardeners  near 
Lmdtn  I  fome   of  whom  alfo  mix 
Leeks,  Onions,  aod  Lettuce,  with 
ihetr  Parfneps :  bat  this  I  think  very 
wrong ;  for  it  is  not  poffible,  that 
h  many  different  Sorts  can  thrive 
well  together,  except  they  are  al- 
lowed a  conliderable  Difiance ;  and 
iffo,  it  will  be  equally  the  fame  to 
ibw  the    different  Sons   ieparate. 
However,    Carrots    and  Parfnepe 
may  be  fown  very  well,  efpccialJy 
wbcre  the  Carrots  are  dciigned  to 
he  drawn  oflF  very  young  i  becaufe 
^Parfneps  generally  fpread  moft 
loward  the  Latter-end  of  Summer, 
which  is  after  the  Carrots  are  gone  i 
fa  that  there  may  be  a  double  Crop 
upon  the  fame  Ground. 

When  the  Plants  are  oome  up, 
you  fhoflld  hoe  cbem  out,  leaving 
them  about  ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  a- 
fonder ;  obierving  at  the  fame  time 
to  cot  up  all  the  Weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  woukl  foon  over* 
bear  the  Plants,  arid  choak  them  : 
this  muft  be  rqxiated  three  or  four 
liaes  in  the  Spang,  according  as  ^\i 
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find  the  Weeds  grow  ;'bttt  in  tho 
latter  Part  of  Summer,  when  the 
Planu  are  (b  flrong  as  to  cover  tho 
Ground,  they  will  prevent  tho 
Growth  of  Weeds  i  fo  that  after 
that  Seafon  they  will  require  no  far- 
ther Gate. 

When  the  Leaves  begin  todecay^ 
the  Roots  may  be  dug  up  for  Ufe  t 
before  which  time  they  are  feldom 
wellufted  :  nor  are  they  good  for 
much  late  in  the  Spring,  after  they 
are  fhot  out  again :  fo  that  tbofe 
who  would  preferve  thefe  Roots  for 
Spring- ufe,  (hould  dig  them  up  in 
the  Beginning  of  Fthruar^  and  bu* 
ry  them  in  Sand,  in  a  dry  Place, 
where  they  will  remain  good  until 
the  middle  oi  AptU^  or  later. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  the  Seeds  oC 
this  Plant,  you  (hould  make  choice 
of  fome  of  the  bngefU«fbaiteft,  and 
Urged  Roou  i  which  fhould  be 
planted  about  two  Feet  afuoder,in 
fome  Place  where  they  may  be  dor 
fended  from  the  Uroog  Sooth  and 
Well  Winds  i  for  the  Stems  of  thefe 
Plants  commonly  grow  to  a  great 
Height,  and  are  very  fubjeft  to  be 
broken  by  ftrong  Winds,  if  expofed 
thereto  :  they  Siould  be  confbntly 
kept  clear  from  Weeds  i  and  if  the 
Seafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  yon 
muft  give  them  fome  Water  twice  a 
Week,  which  wfll  caufe  them  to  pror 
duce  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds  i 
which  will  be  much  ftronger  than  iff 
they  were  wholly  negle^ed.  To- 
wand  the  Latter-end  of  Auguft^  or 
-the  Beginning  of  Sifttmhtt^  tho 
Seeds  will  be  ripe ;  at  which  time 
you  fhould  carefmlly  cot  off  tho 
Heads,  and  fpread  them  upon  n 
coarfe  Cloth  for  two  or  three  Days^ 
to  dry  J  after  which,  the  Seeda  fhould 
be  beaten  off,  and  pat  up  for  Ufe  t 
but  you  moft  never  truft  to  thefe 
Seeds  after  they  are  a  Year  old ;  for 
they  will  feldom  grow  beyond  thai 
Age.  Tho 
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The  third  Sort  ispreferv'd  in  Bo^ 
tsntc  Gardens,  amongft  Tome  other 
Sorts  of  thefe  Plants,  for  Variety  ; 
bat  is  feldom  propagated  for  Ufe. 
*rhis  is  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  the 
the  Panacis  Sjriacum  of  the  Antients, 
from  whence  the  Opppamax  is  taken» 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  concrete 
Juice  of  thtis  Plant ;  as  is  the  JJa 
fatiia  fuppofed  to  be  the  concrete 
Juice  of  one  Species  of  this  Genus. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated 
byliPKring  their  Seeds  early  in  the 
Spring,  or  in  Autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe  ;  and  ihould  be  ma- 
naged as  the  Garden  -  kind,  with 
this  DiiFerence  ;  ntm,  the  Plants 
iKoald  not  ftand  nearer  than  two 
Feet  and  an  half  Diftance ;  but  then 
they  need  not  be  reduced  to  this 
until  the  fuoceeding  Spring.  Thefe 
JRoots  are  perennial,  and  may  be  re- 
moved with  Safety  at  any  time  after 
their  Leaves  are  decayed  :  they  fel- 
dom produce  Seeds  until  the  third 
Year  after  they  are  fown. 

PAVIA,  The  Scarlet  Flowering 
Horfe-cheftnur,  n)ulgo. 
The  Cbara&tn  are ; 

^ht  Lea*oes  are  like  ibo/e  of  ihg 
Jiarfi'cbeftnui  :  the  Flonuer  is  af  an 
mnomalous  Figure^  and  cmfifis  of  five 
LeaiveSf  w^jbicb  arefo  difiofid  as  t§ 
refembli  a  Lip-ftmutr  :  tbe  ttuo  upper* 
woft  are  united t  and  form  a  fort  of 
Helmet :  tbe  tbree  uudermoft  appear 
fomcvjbat  like  a  Moutb  gaping  :  tbefe 
Flowers  are  difpofed  into  a  Spike^  and 
are  of  a  beautiful  fear  let  Colour  :  tbe 
Ovary y  nubicb  rifei  in  tbe  Centre'  of 
tbe  Flower-cupp  afterward  becomes  an 
oblong  pyramidal  Fruit,  divided  into 
Jibree  Cells^  in  eacb  ofwbicb  is  lodged 
one  globular  Seed. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 
Tree  i  wk. 

Pavia.  Boerb.  Ind.  The  Scar* 
let  Flowering  Horfe-cheftnut*  vul- 
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This  Tree  is  a  Native  of  Anteri" 
ea,  from  whence  the  Seeds  wer^ 
iirft  brought  into  Europe  :  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty  in  the  Woods  of 
Soutb-CarolinUf  but  is  very  hardy^ 
enduring  the  fcvereft  Cold  of  our 
Climate  in  the  open  Air. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  upon  a  warm 
Border  of  light  iandy  Earth  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
ihould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
Weeds  :  but  they  mull  not  be  tranf- 
planted  until  the  Year  following, 
fiutas  thefeSeedling-plants  are  tender 
while  they  are  young,  fo  they  (hould 
be  covered  with  Mats  the  next  Win- 
ter; and  this  (hould  be. carefully 
performed  in  Autumn,  when  the 
early  Frofts  begin  :  for  as  the  Top 
of  thefe  young  Plants  will  be  very 
tender,  fo  a  fmall  Froft  will  pinch 
them  ;  and  when  theTops  are  kilPd^ 
they  generally  decay  to  the  Ground} 
and  when  this  happens,  they  feldom 
make  good  Plants  after .  Therefore 
this  ihould  be  conftantly  obferv'd 
for  two  Years,  or  three  at  moft,  by 
which  time  the  Plants  will  have  got- 
ten Strength  enough  to  reiid  the 
Froft ;  when  they  (hould  be  removed 
juft  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  and 
placed  either  in  a  Nurfery  to  be 
trained  up,  or  elfe  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  be 
dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  as  alfo  to  lay  fome 
Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  to  prevent  the  Sun  and 
Wind  from  drying  it  too  fail :  and 
as  the  Plants  advance,  the  lateral 
Branches  ihould  be  pruned  off,  ia 
order  to  reduce  them  to  regular 
Stems. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  dig  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots  every 
Spring,  that  they  may  be  loofe,  to 
admit  the  Fibres  of  the  Rcots, 
which,  while  young,  arc  too  tender 

to 
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to  penetftte  Ae  Ground^  if  it  be  ve- 

With  tUs  Maoagement  the  Plants 
wiM  gready  advance,  and  in  four  or 
ii^e  Years  will  produce  Flowers  and 
Fraits,  which  in  warm  Seafons  are 
peifcdcd  enough  to  growi  fo  that 
the  Pknu  may  be  maltiplied  thete- 
fiom  very  fail. 

This  Tree  may  alTo  be  propaga- 
ted by  budding  or  inarching  it  upon 
Sht  common  Horfe-cheftnut ;  which 
is  dks  common  Method  praflifed  by 
the  Nuriery-men  :  but  the  Trees 
thus  railed  will  never  arrive  co  near 
tbeSizeof  thofe  which  are  produ- 
ced from  Seeds ;  nor  will  they  grow 
■car  fo  fa£L 

Sach  of  thefe  Trees  as  are  railed 
fiom  Seeds,  if  planted  in  a  good 
SoQ,  win  grow  to  twenty  -  Ave  or 
thirty  Feet  hifth,  and  produce  great 
Numbers  of  beautiful  red  Flowers, 
which  comzaonly  appear  the  Begi ri- 
sing of  ytngf ;  at  which  Seafon  it 
aakes  a  beautiful  Appearance  a- 
moagft  other  hardy  Trees. 

PEACH.    ^iVif  Periica. 

PEAR.     FIJfFyriu. 

PEAS.     Fiji  Pifum. 

PEAS  EVERLASTING.  Fide 
Lathyms. 

PEDICULARIS,  Rattle,  Cocks- 
comb, or  LonTewort. 

There  are  four  different  Kinds  of 
diis  Plant,  which  grow  wild  in  Paf- 
tnrcs  in  feveral  Parts  of  EnglanJ^und 
ia  feme  low  Meadows  are  very 
tnmUelometo  the  Paftures ;  efpeci- 
aO)r  one  Sort  with  yellow  Flowers, 
which  rifet  to  be  a  Foot  high,  or 
attre,  and  ia.ofien  in  fuch  Plenty,  as 
to  he  the  moft  predominant  Plant : 
but  this  is  very  bad  Food  for  Cattle} 
and  when  itis  mowed  with  the  Grafs 
forHay,  renders  it  of  Itttle  Value. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  general- 
ly ripe  by  the  time  the  Grafs  is  mow- 
f  d :  fo  that  whenever  Perfons  take 
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Grafs-feed  for  fowing,  they  (honld  bt 
very  careful,  that  none  of  this  Seed 
is  mixed  with  it.  As  tbefe  Plants 
are  never  cnltivatedf  I  (hall  not 
trouble  the  Reader  with  their  feve- 
ral  Varieties. 
PELECINUS. 

The  CbaraBirs  are ; 
//  bath  a  pafHioHaciout  (tr  Pta* 
hhvm)  FUwir^  out  of^lyfi  Emfaie' 
ment  ri/es  the  Potntml^  which  after^ 
tvard  hecomis  a  plain  hieapfuiar  and 
bivalve  Pod^  indented  $n  each  Sidi 
like  a  SanjCy  and  filled  vnitb  plain  kid* 
ney  Jhaped  Seeds, 

We  know  but  one  Spedes  of  this 
Plant;  *viz. 

Felecivvs vulgaris,  Injf.  R,  H. 
Common  Pelecinus. 

This  Plant  is  preferv'd  in  Botam'c 
Gardens,  for  the  iake  of  Variety  : 
it  is  an  annual  Plant ;  fo  the  Seeds 
fhould  be  fovvn  early  in  Jprtl,  on  a 
Bed  of  freih  light   Earth,  in  Drilb 
about  eighteen  Inches  afunder  :  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
ibould    be    carefully   cleared  from 
Weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too 
dofe,  they  fhould  be  thinn'd,  leav- 
ing them  fix  or  eight  Inches  DiAancc 
in  the  Rows,  and  obferve  always  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  theCulcure  they  require. Thefc 
Plants  fpread  on  the  Ground,  and 
from  the  Wings  of  the  upper  Leaves 
the  Flowers  are  produced  on  flender 
FootlUlks,  which  are  fmall,  and  of 
adinyred  Colour ;  thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Pods,  which  axe  flat,  and 
indented  on  both  Sides,  refembling 
the  Saw  of  the  Saw-fiHi. 

PELLITORY  OFTHE 
WALL.    Tfif  Parietaria. 

PENTAPHYLLQIDES.    Fide 
Potentilla. 

PENY-ROYAL.    Fid^  Pulegi- 
oin. 
PEONY.     Fide  Paofiia. 
P£PO,Pu»vion, 
Ttt  The 
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The  Cbaraffirs  ai*c ; 
^be  Flfwer  confifii  of  one  Leaf 
nvhicb  is  hiiljhaped^  trpanded  at  the 
7c^,  and  cut  imo  fcveral  Segments :  of 
tbrfe  FU'wersfimt  are  Mah^  andfome 
are  Female^  as  in  tbe  Cucumbers  and 
Melons :  tbe  Female  Flowers  grew 
ujon  tbe  Top  of  tbe  Embryo,  *wbicb 
fiJtemiutrdbeceiHes  an  oblong  or  round 
flejhy Fruity  bannngfometrmes  an  bard^ 
rugged^  or  uneven  Rind,  *witb  Kjiebs 
and  Furrows ;  and  is  often  din)idcd  in^ 
to  tbree  Parts,  inclojingflat  Seeds,  tbat 
are  edged  or  rimmed  about,  as  itHvere^ 
twitb  a  Ring,  and  fix'd  to  a  Jfongy 
Placenta. 

The  5/fr/«  arc; 

1.  Ptpo  obloMgus.  C.B,P,  The 
greater  oblong  Putnpion. 

2.  Pepo  'vulgaris.  Rati  Hi^,  The 
common  Pumpion. 

3.  Pbpo  rotundas,  our antii  forma. 
C  B.  P.     Orange-ihap'd  Pumpion. 

4.  Pepo  frudu  pamfo  fyri/ormi. 
fourn,     Pear-ibapVl  Pompion. 

5.  Pepo  fruQu  mnimo  fpbatrico. 
Tostrn.  Pnmpioa  with  a  very  fmall 
fpherical  Fruit. 

There  arc  feveral  other  Varietiei 
f>f  thefe  Fraits,  which  feem  to  be 
only  femlnal  Variations ;  (o  that  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  mention  them 
all  in  this  Place,  iince  the  Seeds  taken 
from  any  one  of  the  Sorts  will  not 
continue  the  fame  three  Years  toge* 
ther,  if  fbwn  in  the  fame  Garden,  as 
I  havefeveral  times  experienced. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  by  fome 
Perfons  cultivated  for  their  Fruit ; 
which,  when  ripe,  they  cut  open, 
and  take  out  the  Seeds,  und  then 
flice  fome  Apples  into  the  Shells^ 
miodng  them  with  the  Pulp  of  the 
Fruit  and  Sueaf!  this  they  bake  in 
an  Oven,  ana  afterwards  eat  itfpread 
upon  Bread  ^nd  Butter  :  but  it  is 
too  fbong  for  Perfons  of  weak  Sto- 
mach?, Mid'  only  proper  for  Coun< 
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try  -  people,  who  ufe  much  "ixet" 
cife. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  are  ufed 
as  one  of  the  four  cold  Seeds  !n 
Medicine. 

The  other  Sorts  are  prefcrvcd  by 
fome  carious  Perfons,  for  Variety  } 
but  are  of  little  Ufe,  being  good  for 
nothing  when  grown  old  ;  but  while 
they  are  very  fmall,  fome  Perfona 
gather  and  boil  them,  like  Tumepi, 
or  as  they  do  the  Squafhes ;  and  axte 
very  fond  of  them. 

Thefe  nray  be  propagated  tn  the 
&me  manner  as  was  direded  for  thb 
Gourds ;  to  which  I  (hall  refer  the 
Reader,  to  avoid  Repetition. 

PERESKI A,  Barbados  Goofebef- 
ry,  vulgo. 

The  Cbaraffers  are ; 

tt  batb  a  rofe-Jbafed  Flo*wer  con-* 
fining  of  federal  Lea'ves,'wbicb  are 
placed  orbicularly  ;  nxjbofe  Cup  after" 
Huard  becomes  a  foft  fiejhy  globular 
Fruity  befet  ivitb  Leaves  :  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  Fruit  are  many  flat 
roundijb  Seeds,  included  in  a  Muci^ 
lage. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  tfaia 
Plant ;  <vix.  ' 

PsRCSKfa    aculeata,  fore  albof 
fruQu  flavefcente.  Plum,  Nov.  Gen. 
Prickly    Pcrefkia,    with    a    white 
Flower,  and  a  yellowifh  Fruit. 

This  Plant  grows  in  fome  Parts  of 
the  Spanijb  Weft-Indies,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  the  Englifls  Settle- 
ments  in  America,  where  it  is  caird 
a  Goofebcrry,  and  by  the  Dutcb  it  is 
caird  Blad-apple.  This  Plant  hath 
manv  ilendcr  Branches,  which  will 
not  lupport  themfelves  3  fo  moft  bo 
fupported  by  Stakes,  ctberwife  they 
will  trail  on  whatever  Plants  grow 
near  them.  Thefe  Branches,  asalfo 
the  Seem  of  the  Plant,  are  bcfct  with 
longwhicifli  Spines,  which  are  pro* 
duc'd  in  Tufts,   The  Leaves  are 

roundifh^ 
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ttMuidUh,  ytiy  thick  and  Taccttlenri    we  may  ctpeA  fomc  of  tbem  will 
and  the  Fruit  is  about  the  Size  of  a    flower  in  a  (horc  time. 
Walnut,    having   Tufti   of    fmall        PERICLYMENUM,  Trumpet- 

Leases  on  it,  and  hath  a  wlutilh  ^  honeyfuckle,  vulga, 
macilaginoni  Pulp.  The  Choral erj  are  t 

It  may  be  propagated  by  planting  .  //  J^ath  the  nvholi  Afptarama  $/ 
the  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Sum-  tht  Honey/uckk  (/ram  luhich  it  Offers 
Acr-raonths  t  thefeCuttingi  fhould  be    in  the  Shaft  of  tht  FUwtr)^  which 

planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light  //  tuhulo/e  or  htlljhaptd^  and  exfamU 

^rth)  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  mt  tht  Top^  whtre  it  is  cut  imttfevf^ 

Hot-bed  of  Tanoers  Bark,  obferving  ral  almofi  equal  Stgmentj, 
to  (hade  them  from  the  Heat  of  the  The  Species  are ; 

Day,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  chem  every        i.  pEaiCLYMBNuii  f^irgtHtauumf 

third  or  fourth   Day   with  Water,  femper  njirtns  \i florens.  H,  L,  Fir* 

In  about  two  Months  the  Cuttings  ginian  Scarlet  Honey  fuckle,  «smi^o* 
will  have  made  good  Roots»  when         a.    Periclymbnum    ractmofum^ 

they  may  be  cuvfully  taken  out  of  Jforejiavefcente^  fruQu  nin)to.  Plum. 

the  Pots»  and  each  planted  iiv  a  fe-  fah,  Hort,  Eith.  Branching  Trum* 

parate  Pot  fiU'd  with  freih  Earth,  pet  -  honeyfuckle,   with  a    yellow 

and  then  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed  Flower,  and  a  fnowy  Fruit,  com* 

again,  where  they  may  remain  du«  monly  call'd  in  Barbados^  Snowber- 

rii^  the  Summer-feafon  ;  but  atM-  ry-bulh. 

r^Az/nraj,  when  the  Nights  begin  to         3.   Periclymenum    arhtrefeent^ 

be  cold,  they  ihould  be  removed  in-  ramulis  inflexis^  fion  iuteo.    Plum* 

to  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Cat.     Tree-like  Trumpet  -  honey* 

Bark-bed.     During  the  Winter-fea*  fuckle,  with  a  yellow  Flower, 
fon,  the  Plants  mull  be  kept  warm,        4.  Periclymenum  aiiud  arhort* 

and  (hould  be  watered  twice  aWeeki  fcens^  ramulis  infltxis^JlQrt  corailint, 

but  in  cold  Weather  it  (hould  not  Plum.     Cat,    Tree-like  Trumpet* 

be  given  in  large  Quantities.    In  honeyfuckle,  with  a  coralline  Flow- 

Sommer  they  muft   have  a  large  er. 

Share  of  Air,  and  mud  be   more        The  fird  Sort  \^  a  Shrub  gteatly 

plentifully  watef  d :  but  they  ihonld  efteemM  for  the  Beauty  oF  its  Flow- 

confbmtly  remain  jb  the  Stove  ;  for  crs,  which  are  of  a  fine  fcarlet  Co- 

^ugh  they  will  bear  the  open  Air  lour,  the  Leaves  continue  all  th9 

in  Summer,  in  a  warm  Situation,  Year  green,  and  it  continues  flower* 

yet  they  will  make  no  Progrefs,  if  ing  mod  Part  of  the  Summer, 
they  are  placed  abroad  ;  aor  do  they        It  may  be  propi^ted  by  laying 

thrivenearfo  well  in  the  Dry- dove,  down  the    tender  Branches  in  the 

as  when  they  are  plunged  in  the  Spring,  obferving  in  dry  Weather  to 

Tan ;  fo  that  the  bed  Way  is  to  (et  refrefh   them  with  Water,    which 

them  next  a  Tidlace,  at  the  Back  of  will  greatly  facilitate  their  Rooting  : 

tkeTan-bed,to  which  their  Branches  the  Spring  following,  they  will  be 

may  be  fiadened,  to  prevent   their  fit  to  traniplant ;  when  they  (hould 

tiauing  on  other  Plants.  This  Plant  be  cut  oflf  from  the  old  Plants,  and 

has  not  as  yet  produced  either  Flow-  carefully  taken  up,  fo  as  not  10  iu' 

ers  or  Fruit  in  Engiand\  but  as  there  jure  their  Roots.     The  bed  time  to 

arc  feveralPlants  pretty  well  grown  remove  them  is  in  Mareh^]M^  before 

io  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  fo  they  ilioot  out ;  but  you  mud  ob«^ 

Till  ferve, 
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fcrre,  if  the  Seafoo  Ihould  prove  diy^  -- 
to  water  them,  and  Uy  a  littleMulch 
upon  the  .Surface  of  the  Ground 
near  their  Stems,  to  prevent  the 
Ground  from  drying  too  faft.  It 
Ihould  have  a  flrongmoift  Soil,  and 
b^expofed  to  the  Soath-eali  San  i 
but  lAiift  have  the  Afiiftaoce  of  a 
Wall  or  P^  to  fupport  the  Branch- 
esy  otherwile  they  will  trail  opon 
the  Ground. 

This  Plant,  although  a  Native  of 

Firgbna^  yet,  if  planted  in  a  clear 

'Air,  will  endure  the  fevereft  Cold 

'of  bur  Gimate  very  welt ;  bat  it 

will  not  thrive  in  clofe  Places,  or  too 

near  the  City,  the  Smoke  ariiing 

from  the  Sea-coal  Fires  being  vtry 

"pernicious  to  it. 

The  fccond  Sort  is  pretty  com- 
mon in  BarhiiJoiznii  JamaUa,vj\itTt 
ihe  Inhabitants  give  it  the  Name  of 
Snowberry-bttfb,  from  the  extreme 
Whitenefs  of  the  Fruit.  The  third 
and  fourth  Sorts  were  difcover'd  by 
ftdier  Pbmier  in  fome  of  the  Fnncb 
Settlements  mAmtricai  and  fince 
by  the  late  Dr.  Houftotm  at  La  Vera 
Cruz, 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  tender 
Plants;  fo  muft  conftantly  remain  in 
the  Bark-dove,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive  in  this  Country.  They 
nay  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
ihould  be  brought  over  either  in 
Sand  or  Earth,  otherewife  they  fel- 
dom  fucceed :  when  they  arrive,  the 
Tubs  of  Eardi,  in  which 'the  Seeds 
werefowD,(hould  be  plnnged  into  an 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  kark,  obferving 
frequently  to  water  them :  and  when 
Che  Plants  are  eome  up,  they  (hould 
be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  fepa- 
rate  finall  Pots  filled  with  frelh  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Hot-bed 
again ;  where  diey  may  remain  till 
about  AfiV^4i^/;»tf/, when  they  (hould 
be'  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in 
the  S;ove,  and  treated  as  other  ten- 
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der  Exotic  Plants  from  &t  &mc 
Countries  ;  and  in  two  or  three 
Years  die  Plants  will  flower,  when 
they  will  make  an  agreeable  Varie- 
ty. 
PERIPLOCA,   FirgimsM   Silk, 

The  CbaraBers  are ;  ' 
•  ng  F/mvgr  tfmfifii  of  tme  Ltaf, 
wuhicb  is  morg  ifctandtd  at  tbt  Brim 
tban  tbgfe  gf  tbt  Apocynumi  thf 
Poi/tta/,  wbieb  rifet  in  the  Ctrntre  of 
tbt  Flower  '  cup ^  becomtt  a  Fruit  fo 
nearlj  reftmhUng  tbat  tf  tbt  A^ocy* 
num,  as  net  to  be  difiingidfiPi  tbert'^ 
froiHf  but  by  njery  curious  Obfer*vers: 
to  *wbicb  Jbould  be  adicd^  It  bath 
cUmbing  Stalks, 

The  Sfecies  are ; 

1 .  Pe  a  I  p  Lo  c hfoliis  ehlon^s,  TosrrM* 
Periploca  with  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  Periploca  Mottjpe/iaca,  foUie 
rotundiorihus,  ^ourn,  Penploca  of 
Montfe/ier,  with  rounder  Leaves. 

3.  Periploca  foUis  iblongis  an^ 
gujlioribus.  Inft.  R  H,  Longer  and 
narrower-leavM  Firginiau  Silk,  or 
Climbing  Dogs-bane. 

4.  Pbriploca  Menfpe!iaca\  fottls 
acutioribus,  Inft.  R.  H.  Climbing 
Dogs -bane  of  iiftf^/^f/rV,  with  (harp- 
pointed  Leaves. 

(.Periploca  Americana,  fruBm 
molliter  ecbiuato,  Inft,  R.  H.'  Ameri^ 
can  Climbing  Dogs -bane,  with  t, 
prickly  Fruit. 

6.  Periploca  Americana  latife* 
iia,  fiUqua  dura  obtonga^  tumida  fsT- 
glabra.  Inft.  R,  K  Broad -leav*d 
American  Climbine  Dogs  bane,  with' 
a  long  hard  fmooth  fwelling  Pbd. 

7.  Pbriploca  Americana  fcatt- 
dens^  faUcis,  anguftijf.mo  folio,  fork 
albo.  Plum.  Climbing  American 
Do«-bane,  with  a  narrow  Willow- 
lea^  and  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Pe  R I P to c A   Americana  refemt ' 
umbillata,  foliis  citri,  fiove  coceineo* 
Plum.     Creeping  American  Dogs- 

-  bane,^ 
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hute,  with  a  Citron-leaf,  and  fcar- 
kc  FlowerSy  growing  in  an  Umbel. 

9.  PsaiYLOCA  Jmtricana  /can- 
Jms^  foii9    citrif    fruEtu    maxima. 
Pimm.     American  Climbing  Dogi- 
baoe,  with  a  Ci(roQ-leaf»  and  a  large , 
Fruit. 

10.  PaaiPLOCA  Jmericana  fiam*^ 
dem,  fill*  cM^fohfuli^  fruQu  alato. 
PUm.    Jmirican   Climbing  Dogs-, 
ba&e^  with  a  Con?olvulas-leaf»  and 
a  winged  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  hath  woody  Branches^ 
which  twin  themfelves  about  each, 
other,  or  whatever  Support  is  ^ear 
it,  and  will  rife  to  the  Height  of 
thirty  Feet  or  upwards :  this  pro- 
daces  its  flarry  •  ihap*d  Flowers  in 
Quftert  from  the  Footffadks  of  the 
Leaves  s  which  are  of  a  dark- purple 
Colour,  but  have  no  Scent. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  lay- 
ing down  iu  Branches  m  the  Spring, 
which  will  take  Root  in  a  Year's 
time  i  wiicn  the  Layers  may  be  taken  ^ 
of*,  and  tranfplanced  where  they  are . 
to  reosain  ;  which  (hould  be  either 
againfl  a  lofty  Wall  or  Building,  or 
elfe  placed  in  Wildemeis«qaarters 
amongft  other  tall-flowering  Trees, 
where  thor  (hould  be  fupported  by 
ftrong  Poles,  al;>0Qt  which  thefe 
Planu  will  twine,  and  rjfe  to  a  great 
Heigh^.  This  Sort  is  hardy,  and 
will  endure  the  CoJd  of  our  Winters 
very  well,  provided  ic  is  planted  in 
a  dry  Soil. 

It  produces  Us  Flowers  in  June 
and  July  I  but  rarely  perfeds  its 
Seeds  in  EjtglanJ.  The  Flowers  are 
not  very  beautiful  j  but,  for  their 
Oddnefs,  may  have  a  Place  amongd 
other  hardy  Shrubs  in  every  good 
Garden. 

The  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
have  annual  Scalks,  but  percnoial 
Ro'>ts,  whxh  grow  to  the  Size  of  a 
P^fnep,  and  will  continue  many 
Years.    Thefe  will  live  in  the  full 
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Ground  in  E^a$d,  if  they,  are 
planted  in  a  dry  S(nl,  and  have  a 
warm  Situation :  their  Branches  de- 
cay in  Autumn»  and  friih  are  fent  • 
out  from  their  Roots  in  the  Spriog, . 
which  twift  in  the  (ame  manner  as 
Hops,  to  whatever  is  near  them,  and 
grow  to  the  Height  of  fix  or  feven 
Feet :  the  Ftowers  are  of  a  greenifh- 
white  Colour  i  fo  there  is  Uttk  Beauty 
in  them. 

The  other  feven  Sorts  are  tender, 
being  Natives  of  the  warm  Parts  of 
America.  The  Seeds  of  all  thefe 
Sorts  were  fent  to  Effgl^nd  by  the. 
late  Dr.HkuJiowif  whocolle^Ud  them 
in  Jamaica^  at  Camfecby^  and  Car* 
tbagena^  where  they  grow  in  great 
Plenty,  and  twift  themfelves  round 
whatever  Trees  grow  near  them  ; 
and  fome  of  them  'rife  to  the  Height 
of  forty  or  fifty  Feet,  or  more.  Some 
of  thdb  Sorts  produce  very  large 
warted  Pods,  which  ate  full  of  ob« 
long  flat  Seeds ;  to  which  ia  fafleoed 
a  very  long  foft  white  Down^  which 
helps  to  convey  the  Seeds  to  a  great 
Diflance  when  ripe.  This  Down,,  aa 
alfo  that  of  the  Apocynum,  have  of 
late  Years  been  ufed  to  (luiF  Pillows, 
Mattrefles,  and  Quilts,  for  whicb 
Purpofes  there  is  nothing  fo  proper ;. 
for  it  is  fo  exceedingly  Hght,  that  a 
Quilt  of  great  Thicknefs  is  hardly  to 
be  fell,  when  fpread  over  a  Bed ; 
which  is  of  great  Advantage  to  thofo 
Pcrfons  who  are  troubled  with  the 
Gout,  and  cannot  bear  any  Weight . 
on  tba  Part  afle6led.  It  hath  alio  a 
very  great  Elafticity,  fo  that  it  ia 
not  apt  to  flick  t<^ether.  This 
Down  is  caird  in  frencb^  De  Im 
Wa^e^  and  is  greatly  in  U^  among 
the  Quality  in  Frmice. 

All  thefe  Planrs  may  be  propaga- 
ted by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
on  an  Hot-be  J  early  in  the  Spring}, 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up  fit 
to  tranfptanc,  they  ihould  each  be 

T  1 1  3  planted 
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planted  into  a  feparate  Pot  fillM  with 
irtOi  Earth,  ana  pluogM  into  a  mo- 
derate Hot-bed,  obferving  tofhade 
them  from  the  Sun  every  Day  dntil 
tkev  have  taken  new  Root;  after 
which  time  they  (hould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  in  warm  Weather,  .and 
muft  have  plenty  of  Water.  In  about 
f>x  Weeks   or  two  Months    after 
planting,  the  Plants  will  get  up  to 
reach  the  GlaiTes  of  the  Ho^bed  s 
when  they  (hould  be  (hifted   into 
Jarger  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark -bed  in  the  Stove;  where  they 
muft  be  fupported  by  an  EfpaHer, 
other  wife  they  will  twift  themfeives 
round  whatever  Plants  grow  near 
them. 

•  

Thefe  Plants  will  bear  the  open 
Air  in  Summer  i  but  they  never 
m|ike  any  Progrefs  when  they  are 
cxpos'd,  and  rarely  flower:  there- 
fore, in  order  to  have  thefe  Plants' in 
Beauty,  they  ihould  conflantly  re- 
main in  the  Stove,  and  -mull  have  a 
large  Share  of  free  Air  in  mild 
Weather.  When  they  are  thus 
snans^ed,  they  will  rife  to  the  Height 
of  thirty  Feet,  or  more,  and  will 
produce  Flowers  every  Summer. 

The  fourth  Sort  hath  been  by 
ftaie  Perfons  taken  for  Scammony ; 
and  is  by  fome  Authors  titled  Mvit- 

Sriier  Scammony;  the  Roots  and 
ranches  abounding  with  a  milky 
Tiiice :  but  t)ie  true  TurJ^y  Scammony 
It  a  Species  of  Convolvulus,  under 
whkh  Article  it  is  before  mAitiou- 

PERFWINCLE.  TiV^  Pcrvinca. 

PERSE  A,  The  Avocado,  or  Avo- 
gtto  Pear. 

The  Cbara&ers  are  j 

//  bath  a  rofe-fiapidFlofuier^  cpn- 
^fifting  of  federal  LeaveSf  wubich  are 
ranged itt  a  Cinhifrom  nuhofe  Mid' 
die  ar'ifes  the  Pointal,  'which  aficr- 
fpjard  becomes  a/oft  flfjby  pear-Jhaped 
fruity  in  ivbch  is  an  bard  Stone  or 
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Seedt  ba<ving  f<wo  Lobe^  nvbich^is 
included  in  a  Membrane  or  Pericar- 
pium. 

We  know  but  one  Sfectes  of  this 
Plant}  'viz, 

Persia.  Cln/,  Hift,  The  Avoca- 
dot  or  Avogato  Pear. 

This  Tree  grows  in  great  Plenty 
in  the  Spanifo  ffeft-lndlet^  as  alfo  in 
the  Ifland  of  Jamaica ;  and  h^th 
been  tranfplanted  into  mofl  of  the 
Englijh  Settlements  in  the  Wefi-In- 
diti^  on  account  of  its  Fruit ;  which 
is  not  only  efteemed  by  the  Inhabic- 
ants  as  a  Fruit  to  be  eaten  by  Way 
of  DefTert,  but  is  very  neceffary  for 
the  Support  of  Life.  The  Fruit  of 
itfclf  is  very  infipid;  for  which 
Reafon  they  generally  eat  it  with  the 
Juice  of  Lemons  and  Sugar,  to  give 
It  a  Piquancy.  It  is  very  nourifhing, 
and  is  reckonM  a  great  Incentive  tq 
V cnery.  Some  People  eat  this  Fruit 
with  Vinegar  and  Pepper. 

This  ^I'ree,  in  the  warm  Coun- 
tries, where  it  is  planted,  grows  to 
the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  or  more  ; 
and  has'a  Trunk  as  large  as  our 
common  Apple-trees:  the  Bark  it 
fmooth,  and  of  an  AfhKX>lour;  the 
Branches  are  befet  with  pretty  large 
oblong  fmooth  Leaves,  like  thofe  of 
Laurel,  which  are  of  a  decp-greea 
Colour,  and  continue  on  the  Tree 
throughout  the  Year :  the  Flowers 
and  Fruit  are,  for  the  mcll  part, 
product  toward  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches. 

In  Europe  this  Rant  is  preferved  • 
as  a  Curiofity,  by  thofe  Penons  who 
arefkilful  in  colledling  Exotic  Plants: 
and  tho*  there  is  little  Hope  of  its 
producing  Fruit,  yet,  for  the  Beauty 
of  its  fiiining  green  Leaves,  which 
continue  thro*  the  Winter,  it  de- 
fcfves  a  Place  in  every  curious  Col* 
legion  of  Plants. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which 
fhpuld  be  pbtjdned  ^  frefli  as  pof- 
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£Uev  from    tht  Countries  of  its 
Growth ;  and  if  they  are  brought 
C7cr  in  Sand,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow,  than  fuch  as  are 
kottght  over  dry.     Thefc  Nuts  or 
Seeds  ffaould  be  planted  in  Pots  fill- 
ed with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plung- 
ed into    an    Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
£ark,  which  Ibould  be  kept  pretty 
vmm>     The  Pots  (hould  be   alfo 
freqoendhr  watered,  when  the  Earth 
appears  dry,  which  will  greatly  fa- 
cihtate  the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed« 
provided  the  Water  is  not  given  in 
large  Qoantities,  which  would  rot 
ihem.     In  about  a  Month  or  five 
Weeks  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  mufl  be  treated  very  ten- 
derly ;  for  the  Bed  mufl  be  kept  in 
a  due  Temperature  for  Heat  ;  and 
when  the  jDay  proves  warjoi,   the 
frefh  Air  fhould  be  admitted  to  the 
Pbnts,  by  rai/ing  the  GlafTes  a  little. 
When  they  have  grown  about  four 
Inches  high,  they  fhould  be  care- 
folly  trani'planted ;  and  where  there 
are  feveral  Plants  in  one  Pot,  they 
|i3uft  be   parted,   being  careful  to 
preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root 
x>f  ea^by  and  planted  into  feparate 
fmall  Pots   &ird  with   b'ght   rich 
£arth,   and  then  plunged   into  an 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  ^  obfcrv- 
iog  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
tbeyr  fhould  have  frefh  Air  admitted 
|o  them  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon  :  toward  Mchaelmai 
the  Plants  mufl  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Bark- 
bed,  where,  during  the  Winter- fea- 
foQ,  they  (hould  be  kept  very  warm, 
and  mull  be  gently  watered  twice  a 
Week.     In  the  Spring  the  Plants 
fhould  be  fhified  into  Pots  a  'Size 
larger  than   the   former,    and   th^ 
fiark'bed  (hould  be  then  renewed 
with  frefh  Tan,  which  will  fct  the 
fJants  in   a  growing  State  farly, 
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whereby  they  will  make  a  fine  Pro* 
grefs  the  following  Summer.  Thefe 
Plants  rouft  beconftantly  kept  in  the 
Stove ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to 
bear  the  open  Air  in  this  Country  aC 
any  Seafon. 

PERSICA,  The  Peach-tree, 
The  Cbara^ers  are ; 

li  batb  l(mg  narrow  Lean)is :  thi 
Flower  confifls  of  fennral  Ltanjts^ 
^uhicb  art  ftactd  in  a  circular  Or» 
dir^  and  expand  in  form  of  a  Ro/e  : 
tbi  Pointal^  nubUb  rifei  from  ibt 
Centre  of  fbe  Flower- cup ,  become j  a 
roundifiJieJhyFruit^  banking  a  longitUf 
dinal  Furro*w^  inclofing  a  rovgb  rugged 
StonCf  njvbicb  is  deeply  furrow  d^  iy 
wbicb  it  is  diftinguiJFd  from  tbi 
Almond, 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of 
thefe  Trees,  which  are  cultivated  in 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curi- 
ous in  collecting  the  feveral  Sorts  of 
Fruit  in  the  different  Parts  oi Europe: 
I  fhall  therefore  firfl  beg  Leave  to 
mention  two  or  three  Sorts,  which 
are  cultivated  for  the  Beauty  of  their 
Flowers  ;  after  which,  I  fliall  enu- 
merate the  feveral  Sorts  of  good 
Fruit  which  have  come  to  my 
Knowlege. 

1 .  P  £  R  s  I C  A  n/ulgaris^  flore  plena, 
Tourn,  Peach-tree  with  double 
Flowers. 

2.  PsRSiCA  Africnna  nana^  ftort 
incamato  Jimplici,  T,  Dwarf  Al- 
mond, With  fingle  Flowers,  n/uigo, 

3.  pBRSiCA  ^fricana  nana^  flori 
incamato  pleno.  7*.  Double-ilower- 
ing  Dwarf  Almond,  *uulgo. 

The  firil  of  thefe  Trees  is  a  vtry 
ereat  Ornament  in  a  Garden  earl/ 
in  the  Spring,  the  Flowers  being 
very  large,  double,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful red  oi'  purple  Colour.  This  may 
be  planted  in  S;andards,  and,  if  in- 
termixed amongft  o'her  flowering 
Trees  of  the  fame  Growth,  makes 
a  very  agr^.-ablc  Variety  :  or  ^t  may 
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be  planted  againft  the  Walls  of  the 
Picafure-garden,  where  the  beauti- 
ful Appearance  of  its  Flowers  early 
in  the  Spring  will  be  more  accept- 
able in  fuch  Places  than  the  choiccll 
Fruits,  which  mu(t  be  expo  fed  to 
Servants,  and  others  fo  that  they 
feldom  can  be  preferv'd  in  large  Fa- 
milies until  they  are  ripe.  This 
Tree  may  be  propagated  by  budding 
it  on  the  Almond  or  Plum-flocks  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  other  Sort  of 
Peaches*;  and  (hould  be  planted  in 
a  good  freih  Soil,  that  is  not  over- 
moift. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  of  hum- 
bler Growth,  feldom  rifing  above 
five  Feet  high  :  thefe  may  be  budded 
upon  Almond-docks,  or  propagated 
by  Layers  ;  they  will  alfo  uke  upon 
Plum-ftocks  ;  but  they  are  very  apt 
to  canker,  after  they  have  flood  four 
or  five  Years  upon  thofe  Stocks, 
cfpecially  that  with  double  Flowers, 
which  is  tenderer  than  the  other, 
which  fends  out  Suckers  from  the 
Root,  whereby  it  may  be  eaiily 
propagated. 

Thefe  Shrubs  make  a  vtry  agree- 
able Variety  amongfl  low-flowering 
Trees,  in  fmall  Wildemefs  -  quar- 
ters. The  fingle  Sort  flowers  in  the 
Beginning  of  J/tri/^  and  the  double 
is  commonly  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  later. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  mention 
the  feveral  Sorts  of  good  Peaches 
which  have  come  to  my  Knowlege  : 
and  though  perhaps  a  greater  Num- 
ber of  Sorts  may  be  found  in  fome 
Catalogues  of  Fruits,  yet  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  them  are  not  the 
fame  Kmds  call'd  by  diiFercniNames : 
for,  in  order  to  determine  the  various 
Sorts,  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve  the 
Shape  find  Size  of  the  Flowcri',  as 
well  as  the  different  Parts  of  the 
Fruit;  for  this  does  fometimes  de- 
termine the  Kind,  when  the  Fruit 
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alone  is  not  fufficient :  befides,  there 
is  a  vafl  Difference  in  the  Size  and 
Flavour  of  the  fame  Peach,  whea 
planted  on  diiFcrent  Soils  and  Af- 
pc£ts  ;  fo  that  it  is  almofl  impofiible 
for  a  Perfon  who  is  very  converfant 
with  thefe  Fruits  to  diflinguifh  them, 
when  brought  from  various  Gar- 
dens. 

The  prefcnt  Confufion  of  the 
Names  of  Fruits  hath  been  many 
times  owing  to  the  bringing  over 
Trees  from  France  i  for  the  Perfons 
who  are  generally  employed  to  bring 
over  thofe  Trees  for  Sale,  arc  intire- 
ly  ignorant  of  their  various  Sorts, 
and  do  themfelves  take  them  upon 
Truft,  from  the  Perfons  who  make 
it  their  Bufinefs  to  propagate  great 
Quantities,  to  fupply  the  Markets  of 
France^  whither  they  are  brought  ia 
Waggons,  and  fold  out  in  Parcels  to 
thofe  Perfons  who  bring  them  into 
England,  It  alfo  happens  many 
times,  if  they  are  received  by  right 
Names  that  thefe,  in  Length  of 
Time,  are  lofl,  or  the  Trees  come 
into  the  PoflTeflioii  of  otJicr  Perfons, 
who,  not  knowing  the  true  Name  of 
the  Fruit,  do  often  give  them  new 
Names,  whereby  there  is  fuch  a 
Confufion  in  the  Names  of  Fruit,  as 
is  impofiible  to  redify  ;  and  hence 
fome  Perfons  have  fuppofed  a  meek 
greater  Variety  of  Peaches  than 
there  is  in  reality ;  tho*  as  the 
grcateft  Part  of  thefe  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Seeds,  fo  their  Varieties 
may  be  multiplied  annually,  until 
there  be  no  End  of  the  Sorts.  How- 
ever, I  fhall  content  my  ft.  If  with 
enumerating  the  principal  Sorts  now 
known  in  England^  which  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  any  Gentleman  to  make 
a  Collection  to  continue  thro^  the 
whole  Seafon  of  Fruit. 

I.  The  white  Nutmeg  (callM  by 
the  French^  VAnjam  Pecbi  Blanche): 
This  Tree  has  (awed  Leaves  i  but 

genc-» 
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generally  ihoots  very  weakyUnlefiB  kit  dom  kigb-flavoared' :  tht  StOM  i# 

budded  upon  an  Apricot :  the  Flow-  y^ry  fmall ;   fUf    ripcaa   aaly  la 

ers  are  large  and  open :  the  Fruit  is  Juiufi. 

faull  and  white,  as  is  alfo  the  Palp  6.  The  early  Purple  (caU*d  ky  tbt$ 

at  the  StODC,  from  which  it  fcpa-  French,  La  Putrprie  biiivi);  T|u* 

nces :  it  is  a  little  mufky  and  fogary ;  Tree  has  finooth  Leavei :  (be  tlo«r* 

but  is  oDiy  efieemed  for  its  being  the  en  ate  large  and  opes :  the  Fruit  ii 

Ml  Sort  ripe :  it  is  in  eating  pretty  large,    round,  and  of  a  fine  red 

urly  in  July,  and  (bon  becomes  Colour :  the  Flefli  is  white,  but  ftry 

mealy.  red  at  thf  Stone;  is  veiy  fall  of 

2.  The  red  Nutmeg  (call'd  by  the  Juice,  which  bu  a  rich  rinous  Fla* 
Juncb,  VA'vamt  Piche  dg  Troyex) :  TQor  $  and  is  by  all  food  Jildg^ 
Tbis  Tree  has  iawed  Leaves :  the  eftcemed  in  excellent  Peadi :  thii 
Plowen  are  large  and  open  :  the  is  rips  before  the  Middle  of  Atn 
Fraic  is  larger  and  roander  than  the  fvji, 

white  Nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  bright  7.  The  large  or  FrmcJ^  Migitmz 

vcifflilion  Colour :  the  Plefli  is  white.  The  Leaves  ^  this  Tree  are  fmooth; 

and  Yery  red  at  the  Stone :  it  has  a  the  Flowers  ^are  large  and  open : 

rich  maiky  Flavoar,  and  parts  from  the  Fruit  is  a  little  oblongs  an^  gjt* 

the  Scone :  this  Peach  is  well  efleem-  nerally  fwelling  on  one  Side :  it  is  of 

ed:  it  ripens  toward  the  End  of  a  fine  Colour;   the  Juice  is  veij 

7*^.  fugary,  and  of  an  high  Flavour: 

3.  The  early  or  fmall  Mignon  the  Fltih  is  white,  but  very  red  at 
(caird  by  the  French,  La  Double  di  the  Stone,  which  is  fmall :  this  ia 
7r9»i,  or  hlignomtte) :  This  Tree  ripe  in  the  Middle  oi  AMguft,  and  is 
bai  fmall  contraded  Flowers :  the  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  belt 
Frait  is  of  a  middling  Size,  and  Peaches:  this  feparates  from  th« 
rooad:  it  is  very  red  on  die  Side  Stone.  This  Sort  of  Peach  is  ten- 
next  the  Son  :  the  Fleih  !s  whiter  der,  and  will  not  thrive  on  a  com- 
asd  feparates  from  the  Stone,  wliere  mon  Stock  \  fo  is  generally  budded 
it  IS  red:  the  Juice  is  vinous  and  upon  feme  vigorous  (hoodog  Peach, 
ridi:  it  is  ripe  the  End  of  JmIj,  or  or  an  Apricot,  by  the  Narfery-men, 
Beginning  of  ^ir{«^.  which  enhances  the  Price  of  the 

f  The  yellow  Alberge :   This  Trees.    But  the  bed  Method  is  to 

Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  :  the  Flow-  bud  this  Peach  into  fome  old  healthy 

en  arc  fmall  and  contraded :   the  Apricot,  which  is  planted  to  a  Soutb 

Fruit  ii  of  a  middling  Size,  fome-  or  South -eafl  Afped,  and  to.  cut 

what  long:  the  Plelh  is  yellow,  and  away  the  Apricot  when  the  Buda 

d^ :  it  is  fddom  well-flavoured^  have  taken,  and  made  Shoots :  upon 

bat  flioald  be  perfedly  ripe  before  fome  Trees  which  I  have  feen,  thni 

it  is  gathered;  otherwife  it  is  good  managed,   there  has  been  a  much 

kf  little  :  it  is  ripe  early  in  Augufi.  greater  Quantity  of  fairer,  and  bet- 

5.  The  white  Magdalen :   This  ter  flavoured  Fruit,  than  I  have  ever 

Tree  has  fawed  Leaves :  the  Flowers  obferved  in  any  other  Management  1 

are  large  and  open  :  the  Wood  is  and  the  Trees  have  been  much  more 

generally  black  at  the  Pith  :    the  healthy. 

Froit  is  round,  of  a  middling  Size :  8.  The  Cht'vreufe  or  Belli  Che» 

the  Flefli  is  wj^ite  tp  the  Stone*  from  nfremfe:    This    Tree    has    fmootli 

ybicb  it  fepa^ltei :  (he  ^aice  is  fel-  Leav^  :  the  Jf  lowers  are  foudl  and 

con. 
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contraded :  the  fruit  is  of  a  mid- 
dling Shse,  a  Httle  oblong,  of  a  fine 
«d  Cobar :  the  Fleih  is  white,  but 
Tery  red  at  the  Stone»  from  which 
fifcparatei:  it  is  very  foil  of  a  rich 
Ibgsiry  Juice,  and  ripens  toward  the 
End  of  Amguft :  this  is  a  very  good 
Bearer,  and  may  be  ragged  with  the 
good  Peaches. 

9.  The  red  Magdalen  (calPd  by 
Ac:  French  about  Pitris^  Madeliine  d4 
Courfin) :  The  Leaves  of  this  Tree 
are  deeply  lawed :  the  Flowers  are 
Hirgc  and  open  :  the  Fmit  is  large 
and^  round,  of  a  fine  red  Colour  : 
the  Flefti  is  w;liite,  but  very  red  at 
fhe  Stone,  ftoA  which  it  (epsratts  : 
the  Jatcc  is  very  fngatf»  and  of  aa 
exqoifite  Flavour :  the  Fruit  is  ripe 
Che  End  of  Auguft  :  it  k  one  of  the 
befi  Sort  of  Peaches. 

lO.The  cSLTlyNiwittgton  (or  Smithes 
Nttmugt9n} :  This  is  very  like,  if 
BOt  che  fame,  with  what  the  Frencb 
call  U  P/t^e  himtc:  thirTree  has 
iawed  Leaves:  the  Plovers  are 
brge  and  open :  the  Frait  is  ^f  t 
middling  Size,  is  of  a  fine  Red  on 
che  Side  next  the  Sun  :  the  Flefh  is 
firm  and  white,  but  very  red  at  the 
5u>ne,  to  which  it  dofely  adheres  : 
k  hath  a  fugary  Juice,  and  is  ripe 
the  End  of  Aagiift,     . 

u.The  Montauban:  This  Tree 
Kas  fawed  Leaves :  the  Flowers  are 
large  and  open :  the  Froit  is  of  a 
middling  Size,  of  a  deep-2«d,  in- 
clining to  purple  next  the  Sun  ;  but 
of  a  pale  Colour  toward  the  Wall  i 
che  Flefh  is  melting  and  white  to  the 
Stone*  from  which  it  feparates :  the 
Juice  is  rich,  and  the  Tree  is  a  good 
Bearer:  it  ripens  the  Middle  XiXJi^ 
jguft^  and  is  well  efleemed. 
•  12.  The  Malta  (which  is  very 
Kke,  if  not  the  fame,  with  the  Ita- 
lian Peach) :  This  Tree  has  fawed 
Leaves  :  the  Flowers  are  large  and 
open:  the  Fruit  is  of  a  middling 
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Size^  of  a  fine  Red  next  the  Satt  t 
the  Flefh  is  white  and  melting,  buf 
red  at  the  Stone,  from  which  it  (e-^ 
parates :  the  Stone  is  flat  and  point- 
ed :  the  Tree  is  a  good  Bearer :  this 
ripens  the  End  of  Augmp, 

ij.TheNobleft  :  This  Tree  has 
fawed  Leaves:  the  Flowers  are  large 
and  open  :  the  Fruit  is  large,  of  a 
bright-red  next  the  Sun:  the  FleOa 
i&  white  and  melting,  and  feparates 
from  the  Stones  miere  it  is  of  « 
faint-red  Colour:  the  Juice  is  very- 
rich  in  a  good  Seafon:  it  ripens  the 
End  of  Auguft, 

1 4.  The  Chancellor  :  The  Leaves  • 
of  this  Tree  ardfmooth :  the  Flow- 
ers are  fmall  and  contraded:  the 
Fruit  is  fhaped  fomewhat  like  die 
Belle  Chforeufe^  but  is  rounder :  the 
Flelh  is  white  and  melUng,  and  fe* 
parates  from  the  Stone,  where  it  ia 
of  a  fine  red  Colour :  the  Skin  is 
\trf  thin,  and  the  Juice  is  very.rtclu 
it  rif)ens  about  the  End  oi  Avgufi^ 
and  is  efteemed  one  of  the  b^fi  Sort 
of  Peaches.  This  Tree  is  very  ten- 
der, and  win  not  fuccecd  on  com- 
mon Stocks ;  fo  is  b^idded  twice  aa 
the  Mignon ;  and  if  budded  on  Apri-  ^ 
cots,  as  was  direfied  for  that  Sort^ 
win  thrive  much  better  than  in  an^ 
other  Method. 

15.  The  Bellegarie  (or  as  the 
Trench  call  it,  the  Oallande)  :■  Thic 
Tree  has  fmooth  Leaves  ;  the  Flovi^ 
ers  are  fraall  and  con  traded :  the 
Fruit  is  very  large  and  round,  -of  a 
deep-purple  Colouc  on  the  Side  t^ 
the  Sun  :  the  Flefh  is  white,  melt- 
ing, and  feparates  from  the  Stone, 
where  it  is  of  a  deep -red  Colour: 
che  Juice  is  very  rich :  this  ripens 
the  Beginning  ofSiftemhr,  and  ic 
an  excellent  Peach  ;  But  at  prefent 
not  common. 

16.  The  LfJIe  (or  as  the  French 
call  it,  La  petite  Violet te  bdtive)  : 
This  Tree  has  fliiooth  Leaves :  the 

Flowers 
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Pfewen  arefmall  and  contnded : 
ikt  Fl-ok  i»  of  a  pahcyclkras  and 
adda^ ;  bat  adii«res  to  tbe  Scone, 
wlicie  k  is  wiy  red  :  tb«  juice  i> 
-wftf  TiDoas:  tkia  ripens  the  Begin" 
ling  of  S^tnA^r, 

17.  The  Mmirdhii :  This  Tirce  has 
(boeck  LoEvee:  the  Flowers  are 
£n]l  and  contraaed :  dM  Finit  is 
hifit,  raad,  and  of  a  fine  red  Co> 
lonr  Bent  the  Sun:  the  FleAi  is 
white,  meldng,  and  feparates  fini» 
the  Sson«,  where  it  is  of  a  Sne  red 
Cdhrar :  die  Jnice  is  vinoas  and  lich: 
this  fipens  the  Beginmfig  of^^^Mt- 
hm-y  and  is  greatly  efteened  by  the 
ConcMM.  The  Tree  beers  plenti« 
faiivy  and.  will  produce  Fruit  in 
Standards  very  wet}. 

i3.  The  Rifanma ;  This  Tree  has 
ioftooth  Leaves  :  the  Flowere  are 
linaU  and  contraaed :  the  Fruit  is 
large>  a  little  more  long  than  the 
Albcrge :  the  Fle(h  is  yellow,  and 
ieparaiies  him,  the  Stone,  w)^n  it 
is  red  :  the  Jnice  is  rich  and  mous: 
^  ripens  the  Beginnieg  of  Sefiem* 
hr,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  Pudi. 
Thb  ie  the  fane  with  what  fonie 
caU  the  Pnrple,  and  others  the  red 
Alberge,  k  being  of  a  fine  purple 
Cofenr  on  the  Side  n0tt  the  Sun- 

19.  The  Admirable :  This  Trte 
has  iroooth  Leaves :  the ,  Flowers 
are  {mall  and  contraOed :  the  Fmit 
is  large,  ronnd,  and  red  on  the  Side 
next  the  San  :  the  Fle(b  is  while, 
nddng,  and  feparates  from  the 
Stone,  where  it  is  of  a  deep-red  Co- 
loar :  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich : 
tkis  ripens  the  Beginning  of  Srf- 
temttr.  This  is  by  fone  calN  the 
ctrty  AdniraMe :  but  is  certainly 
what  the  French  call  VAdm^U  % 
and  they  bare  no  other  of  dris  Name 
which  ripens  later. 

20.  The  old  Niwingf9fi:  This 
Tree  has  fawed  Leaves  :  the  Flow- 
lt«-  tre  large  and  open :  the  Fruit  is 
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fair  and  large«  of  a  beaodful  red 
C6loor  next  the  Sun :  the  Flefh  k 
whiter  meltings  and  doMy  adhene 
to  the  Stone,  where  k  k  of  a  deep- 
red  Cobnri  the  Jnice  is  veiy  rieb 
and  ▼tnous*.  This  i»  eUt^RMNl  ono 
of  the  bell  Sort  0$  Pavies :  k  npene 
about  the  Middle  of  Septim^ir, 

SI.  The  RambomHtei  (comnonljp 
caird  the  MmmMihnJ  :  This  l>ee 
has  ijBOOth  Leaves:  the  Flowers  are 
large  and  open  r  die  Fruit  is  of  n 
middling  Sine,  rather  ronnd  dia» 
long,  dMply  divided  by  a  Sklcas  or 
Farrow  in  theMi<ldfe :  it  is  of  a  fine 
rad  Colonr  next  the  Sun ;  but  of  a 
light  -  yellow  nex^  the  Wall :  the 
Fleih  is  Biehing,  of  a  bright-yellow 
Celeur,an<t feparates  from  theStone, 
where  it  is  of  a  deep-red^  Colour : 
the  Joioe  k  nch,  and  of  a  vinous 
Flavoor :  this  ripens  the  Middle  of 
Seftmisp^  and  is  a  good  Bearer. 

22.  The  Beffjt  (which  F  betrere 
to  be  what  the  French  cdl  Ea  JUh 
dtFitry):  The  Leaves  of  this  T^e 
are  £iwed:  the  Flowers  are  fmall 
and  ooncraClcd :  the  Fruit  is  of  a 
middle  Size^  roUnd,  and  of  a  pale- 
red  nextdieSnn :  the  Flefh  k  whiter 
and  adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it 
isred  :  the- Jnice  k  ftnons  and  rkh : 
thk  ripens  HI  the  middle  of  Seffem^ 
hr. 

ij.  The  P9rimgai':  This  Tree 
has  foioeth  Leaves  :  the  Flowers  ate 
large  and  open :  the  Fruit  k  hrge, 
and  of  a  beaudlul  red  Cohnir  to- 
ward the  Sun :  the  Stdn-  kgenendly ' 
fpotted :  the  Flefli  k  iirm,'  whkc^ 
and  clofcly  adheres  to  the  Stone, 
where  it  k  of  a  feint-red  Coldur : 
the  Stone  k  fmatl,  bat  fofi  of  deep 
Furrows :  the  Juiea  is  rich  and  vi- 
nous :  thk  ripens  th^Middle  oJBe^ 
ttmhr, 

24.  />  TeHn  Femts  (or  Femu^B 
BreaA),  fo  call'd  from  its  having  a 
Rifiog  Itkr ;i  Dng,  or  BM>y :  This 

Trae 
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Treebaafmooth Leaves:  theFIowers 
•re  fmall  and  contraded  :  the  Frujt 
is  of  a  middling  Sixe  refembling  the 
Adoiirable,  of  a  .  pale-red  Colour 
next  the  Sun:  theFlefli  ismeiting» 
white,  and  feparates  from  the  Stone, 
where  it  19  red :  the  Jalce  is  fugary.. 
and  rich :  this  ripens  late  inSeftem^r. 
Zj.  La  PoHTfrie  (or  at  the  Frtnch 
call  it  Pcurpree  tarM*ve^  i.  #.  the  late. 
Purple)  :  This  Tree  has  very  large 
Leaves,  which  are  fawed :  the  Shoots 
aiw  very  ftrong:  the  Flowers  are 
final!  and  contra£ted :  the  Fruit  is 
large,  round,  and  of  a  fine  purple 
Colour :  the  Fle(h  is  white,  melcing, 
and  feparates  from  the  Stone,  where 
it  is  red ;  the  Juice  is  fugary  and  rich: 
this  ripens  laie  in  Siptemh$r, 

26.  The  Nvuettiz  ThiaTree  hat 
fawed  Leaves :  the  Flowert  are  fmall. 
and  contraded  :  the  Fruit  is  laige» 
fomawhat  longer  than  round,  of  a 
bt%ht-r^  Colour  next  the  Sun,  and 
of  a  pale-yellow  on  tha  other  Side  : 
the  Flefli  is  melting,  and  full  of  a 
rkh  juice;  and  is  very  red  at  the 
Stove,  from  which  it  feparates :  this 
is  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  Peaqhes : 
it  ripens  in  the  middle  of  Sepiiminr^ 

a;.  The  Royal  (U  RtymU) :  Thb 
Tree  has  fmo^  Leaves :  the  Flow- 
ers are  fmall  and  contra£bd  :  the., 
fruit  is  large,  round,  and  of  a  deep- 
ted  on  tha  Side  next  the  Son,  and  of 
a  paler  Colour  on  the  other  Side  : 
the  Flefli  is  white,  melting,  and  full 
of  a  rich  Juice :  it  parts  from  the 
Stones  where  it  it  of  a  deep-red 
CoIooT :  this  ripens  the  middle  of 
Sfpimdur  1  and,  when  the  Autumn 
itfinp»  it  an  excellent  Peach. 

38.  The  Pirfyiu:  Thit  Tree 
Imt  fawed  Leavet :  the  Flowart  are 
fmall  and  oontraded  :  the  Fruit  it . 
laigje,  oblong,  and  of  a  fine  red  Co- 
lour next  3t»  Son :  the  Flefli  is 
mdting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice;  it 
fepaiatet  Imoi  thcSton^  where  it 
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is  of  a  deep-red  Colour:  the  Stalk 
has  a  fmall  Knot  upon  it :  this  niakca 
a  fine  Tree,  and  is  a  good  Bearer  :  it 
ripens  the  End  of  Sgptmhr,  Manjr 
Gardeners  call  this  the  Nh/ettg. 

zg.  The  monftrous  Pavy  of  Pom" 
fnme  (cail'd  by  the  prtnch  Li  Pume 
rouge  de  Pampottnt) :.  the  Leaves  of 
this  Tree  are  fmooth :  the  Flowera 
are  large  and.  open :  the  Fruit  is  very 
large  and  round,  many  timet  four-- 
teen  Inches  in  Circumference :  tke 
Flefli  is  white,  melting,  and  dofel/ 
adheres  to  the  Stone,  where  it  ia  of . 
a  deep-red  Colour :  the  Outfiide.  is  a . 
beautiful  red  next  the  Sun,  and  of  a 
pale  Flefii-colour  on  the  other  Side : . 
this  ripens  the  End  of  O&ohir^  and, . 
when  the  Autumn  is  warm,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Peach. 

30.  The  Catbarhte :  T\m,  Trot 
has  fouMth  Leaves :  the  Flowers  ars 
fmall  and  contrafbed :  the  Fruit  is 
large,  roui^d,  and  of  a  dark- red  Co- 
lour next  the  Sun:  theFleih  is  white, 
melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  Juice :  it 
clofidy  adheres  to  the  ^tone,  where 
it  it  of  a  deep-red  Colour :  it  ripena 
the  Beginning  of  QBohtr ;  and  in 
very  good  Seafons  is  an  excellent 
Peach :  but  being  fo  very  late  ripe» 
there  are  not  many  Situations  where 
it  ripens  well. 

3 1 .  The  Bloody  Peach  (callM  by 
tha  French  La  Sanguinolle)  :.  Thia 
Peach  is  of  a  middling  Size,  of  a 
deep-red  next  the  Sun :  the  Flefli  ia 
of  a  deep-red  quite  to  die  Stone; and 
from  theoce  it,  by  fome  Gardeners, 
caird  the  Mulberry  -  peach.  Thia 
Fruit  rarely  ripent  in  Englmiii  fo  b 
l^ot  ofien  planted:  but  this  Fruit, 
bakes  and  preferves  excellently ;  for 
which,  as  alfo  the  Curiofity,  one  or 
two  Trees  may  be  planted,  where 
there  b  Extent  of  Walling. 

There  are  fome  other  Sorts  of 
Peaches  whi^  are  kept  in  fome  of 
the  Norferies;  but  uofe  which  are 

here 
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htrnjommtnttA,  are  the  Sorti  not  call  fieachei  into  two  Sorts }  vA(. 
'  woidi  pbntiae  ;  and  in  die  Lift  the  P^vies  and  Peacbis ;  tbofe  art  called 
chokeft  only  ftonld  be  planted :  hot  Peachei  iriiich  qait  the  Stooe ;  and 
Ifladl  jnft  mention  the  Names  of  thofe  whoTe  Fle(h  clofely  adherea 
i&ofe  Soru  omitted,  for  the  Satif-  to  the  Stone,  arecallM  Pa  vies :  thefe 
Miooof  cheCorioQs  are  mach  more  efteem*d  in  Francf 
The  Siom  tbe  Bowrdiauxi  the  than  the  Peachet;  tho*  \n  England 
%9alch  or  DtUehi  die  CatUJltx  the  the  latter  are  preferred  to  the  former 
£taK;thePrri^i&PAai;Yellow  Admi-  by  the  generality  of  PerJTons. 
table :  tbe  Dooble-flower.  This  laft  ^  The  French  alfo  diftinguifh  them 
Sort  is  generatlyplanted  more  for  the  into  Male  and  Female}  the  Pavies 
Beaocjrof  the  Flowen,  than  for  the  they  make  to  be  the  Male,  and  the 
Goodnefsofthc  Fruit;  of  which  fome  Peaches  the  Female:  bur  this  Di« 
Yean  the  Standard -trees  produce  ftindion  is  without  Foundation,  fince 
gicat  Plen^ ;  boc  they  arc  late  ripe,  the  Kernels  of  both  Sorts  will  pro- 
tad  have  a  eoU  watry  infipid  Juice,  duce  Trees  equally  :  for  the  Flow* 
Thedwarf  Peach  isalfo  preferved  in  en  of  Peach-trees  are  generally  Her- 
fanc  Places  as  a  Coriofi^.  This  is  maphrodite,  and  have  all  the  Parts 
a  very  tender  Tree,  making  vtty  of  Generation  in  them ;  fo  that  there 


Shoots,  which  are  very  fnll  of  is  no  Necelfity  of  fuppofing  any  of 

flower  •  buds.     The  Fmit  is  not  fo  them  to  be  intircly  Male  or  Female : 

large  as  a  Nutmeg,  and  not  good,  but  it  is  likely,  that  this  Diftind  on 

nor  will  the  Tree  fad  any  time ;  fo  is  of  long  Ibnding,  before  Perfons 

it  is  not  worth  cultivating!  had  a  pei^edl  Notion  of  Male  and 

And  indeed,  from  thefe  thirty-one  Female  in  Plants,  or  at  lead  they  did 

above-named,  there  are  not  above  not  know  how  to  diftinguifh  then^ 

ten  of  them  which  I  would  advife  to  afunder. 

he  planted ;  becaufe  when  a  Perfon        The  NefUrines  (as  I  have  in  an^ 

GUI  be  fami(hed  with  thofe  which  other  Place  faid]  are  by  the  Frtncb 

are  good,  or  has  the  beft  of  the  Sea;  calPd  Bntgn9ns^  which  differ  from 

iba,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  the  other  two  Sorts,  in  having  a  firm 

any  which  are  middling  or  indiffer-  hard  Flelh,    and  the  Skins  quite 

cnt,  for  the  iake  of  Variety  :  there-  fmooth,  without  any  Down  upon 

fore  the  Sorts  which  I  (hould  prefer  them.  The  Sorts  of  thefe  I  have  al- 

ire  thefe  after-mentioned:  ^  ready  mention'd  under  the  Article 

The  iorly  Purfle ;  the  Groffe  Mtg-  NeBarines^  to  which  the  Reader  may 

aM;  Btlie  Cbe^rffe ;  Red  MagX^-  readily  turn  :  therefore  I  (hall  not 

im;  Cbaiue/hri  BiUegarde\  Bour^  repeat  them  ifi  this  Phice. 
iw  I    R9jffanna ;   RambfmilUt ;   and        I  fiiall  now  fet  down  the  good 

Ktvtttt,    Thefe  are  the  Sorts  bed  Qualities  of  Peaches,  by  which  any' 

worth  plandog ;  and  as  they  fucceed  Perfon  may  judge  of  their  Worth, 
each  onier,  fo  they  will  fumtfli  the        A  good  Peach  ought  to  have  a* 

Table  thro*  the  Seafon  of  Peaches  :  firm  Fleih :  the  Skin  ihould  be  thin, 

and  where  there  is  room,  and  the  of  a  deep  or  bright- red  Colour  next. 

Situation  very  warm,  one  or  two  the  Sun,  and  of  a  yellowiih  Call  nen 

Tnes  of  the  Catharine  Peach  ihould  the  Wall :  the  Fleih  ihould  be  of  a. 

bve  Place  ;  for  in  very  warm  Sea-  yellowifh  Colour,    full    of  Juice, 

fims  it  is  an  excdlent  Fruit.  which  ihould  be  highflavoarM  :  the' 

The  French  difttnguiih  thofe  we  Stone  fmall,  and  the  Pulp  orFIefh' 
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Yeryrhick.  When  a  Peadi  liath  all 
thefe  Qaalities,  it  may  be  efteeai*d 
a  Taloable  Froit. 

All  the  dtfferent  Sorts  of  Peaches 
liave  been  originally  obtaiaM  from 
the  Stones  i  which,  bei^g  planted^ 

froduce  new  Varietie^^  as  do  the 
eeds  of  all  other  Fruits ;  fo  that 
where  Ferfons  have  Garden  enongh 
to  allow  room  for  propagating  thefe 
Fruits  from  Seeds,  there  u  no  doubt 
but  many  good  Sorts  may  be  ob- 
tainM,  which  will  be  better  adapted 
to  our  Climate   than  fuch  as  are 
brought  from  warmer  Countries; 
tho*  it  is  true,  that  there  will  be 
miny  of  them  good  for  nothing,  as 
is  the  Cafe  of  rnoUt  Fruits  and  Flow- 
ers which  are  produced  from  Seeds, 
amongft  which  there  may  be  fome 
taluable  Kinds,   fuperior  to  thofe 
from  whence  the  Seeds  were  taken ; 
yet  there  is  always  a  great  Number 
which  are  little  worth :  but  if  we 
can  obtain  only  two  or  tliree  valu- 
able Sorts,  it  is  fufHcient  to  make 
amends  for  die  Trouble  of  railing 
them:   but  where  Perfons  are  fo 
curious  as  to  plant  the  Stones  of  thefe 
Fruits,  great  Regard  ihould  be  had 
to  the  Sorts  r  and  if  the  Fruit  were 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  Trees 
until  they  dropped  off,  the  Kernels 
would  be  fitter  for  planting,  and  moie 
likely  to  grow.   The  beft  Sorts  for 
fowing  are  thofe  whole  Flefli  is  £rm, 
and  cleaves  to  the  Stone ;  and  from 
amongft  thefe  you  (hould  choofefoch 
as  ripen  pretty  early,  and  have  a  rich 
vinous  }ttice ;  firom  which  Sorts  fome 
good  Fruit  may  be  expeQed. 

Thefe  Scones  ihould  be  planted  In 
Autumn,  on  a  Bed  of  light  dry 
Sarth,  about  three  Inches  deep,  and 
four  Inches  aCander;  and  in  the 
Winter  the  Beds  Ihouki  be  coverM, 
to  prote£t  them  from  the  Froft, 
which,  if  permitted  to  enter  deep 
into  the  Ground,  will  deftroy  them  : 
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in  the  Spring,  when  the.Plants 

up,  they  ^ould  be  carefully  c\c2urjd 
from  the  Weeds^  which  flioold  salfe 
be  obferv'd  throughout  the  Suotmeri 
and  if  the  Spring  ihould  prove  verv 
.  dry^  if  you  refreih  them  no w-ancT- 
then  with  a  little  Water,   it    wrUI 
greatly  promote  their  Growth  i  ia 
tiusBed  they.fliottld  remain   antil 
the  following  Spring,  when  they 
ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  fo    ms 
not  to  break  their  tender  Roots,  and 
tranfplanted  into  aNurfery,inRovirs 
three  Feet  afunder,  and  eighteen 
Inches  diilant  Plant  from  Pknt    in 
the  Rows ;  obferving  to  lay  a  licde 
Mulch  upon    the  Surface    of    the 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  pre- 
vent its  drying  too  faft  :  and  if  the 
Spring  ihould  prove  very  dry,  yom 
ihould  give  them    a    little  Water 
once  a  Week,  until  they  have  takea 
Root ;  after  which,  (hey  ihould  be 
conilantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds^ 
and  the  Ground  between  the  Rows 
carefully  dug  everySpring,  to  loofen 
it,  fo  as  that  the  tender  Fibres  xnay 
ilrike  out  on  every  Side. 
^  In  this  Nurfery  they  may  con- 
tinue two  or  three  Years ;    after 
which,  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  to  pro- 
duce Fruit. 

In  removing  thefe  Trees,  you 
ihould  obierve  to  prune  their  down* 
right  Roots  (if  they  have  any)  pret- 
ty ihort,  and  to  cut  off  all  bruifed 
Parts  of  the  Roots,  as  alfo  all .  th# 
fmall  Fibres,  which  do  generally 
dry,  and,  when  left  upon  Uie  Roou 
after  planting  again,  grow  mouldy^ 
and  decay  $  To  that  they  are  injur!* 
ous  to  the  new  Fibres  which  are  ihoc 
out  from  the  Roots,  and  very  often 
prevent  the  Growth  of  the  I'rees  : 
but  you  ihould  by  no  means  prune 
their  Meads  ;  for  the  Plants  which 
are  produced  from  Stones,  are  gene- 
rally of  a  more  fporgy  Texture,  and 

fo 


h  jooft  liable  to  decay  when  co^ 
diaa  tfaofe  which  are  ba44ed  npon 
otkr  Stocks.  Befidcsi  as  chcfeTrces 
nedefigned  for  Standards  (for  it  is 
IOC  proper  to  plant  them  againft 
tfslk,  ontil  yoa  fee  the  Produce  t£ 
didr  f  roity  to  ihew  which  of  them 
dderves  to  be  cultivated),  fo  they 
willDerer  require  any  other  Prune- 
lag,  bat  only  to  cut  out  decayed 
Branches,  or  fitch  as  Ihoot  out  very 
irregular  firom  the  Sides ;  for  more 
don  this,  is  generally  very  injuri- 
OQs  to  them. 

In  planting  tbefe  Trees,  it  will  be 
tie  bmer  way  to  difpofe  them  (in^ 
^  in  the  Quarters  of  the  Kitchen- 
^en,  where  they  will  thrive,  and 
produce  Fruit,  much  better  than  if 
the^  are  planted  pretty  near  each 
other  in  Rows  ;  and  as  they  are  thus 
fiogly  difpofedy  they  will  not  do 
much  Injury  to  the  Crops  which 
pow  under  them. 

When  they  have  produced  Fruit, 
yoa  will  foon  be  a  judge  of  their 
Goodnefs :  therefore  fuch  of  them 
is  jroa  difiike,  may  be  defb-oyM ; 
hot  thofe  which  are  good,  may  be 
popag^ed  by  inoculating  them 
ipon  other  Stocks,  which  is  the 
comxnoD  Metliod  now  pra^ifed  to 
propa^te  thefe  Fruits :  therefore  I 
ittU  now  proceed  to  treat  of  that 
iBore  particularly  ;  in  doing  which, 
I  ihall  fet  down  the  Method  now 
commonly  pra&fed  by  the  Nurfery- 
{ardeoers  ;  and  then  propofe  (bme 
^  Things  of  my  own,  as  an  Im- 
provement thereon,  for  fuch  Perfons 
who  are  very  curious  to  have  good 
^roit.    But,  firil, 

Vou  fliould  be  provided  with 
Stocks  of  the  Mufcle  and  White 
Pear -plums,  which  are  generally 
cftetmM  the  two  beft  Sorts  of  Plums 
for  Stocks  to  inoculate  Peaches  and 
t^ccUrines  upon  •  as  alfo  (bme  Ai- 
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mond  and  Apricot-ftocks,  fof  bmt 
tender  Sorts  Of  Peaches,  which  will 
not  grow  upon  PJumliocks  :  iheie 
fliould  be  all  produced  from  tk^ 
Stone  (as  hath  been  already  dire^iil 
in  the  Article  of  a  ^•r/iry\^  and 
not  from  Surkcr%  for  theRcaioAS 
there  laid  down. 

When  thefe  Stocks  have  grown 
in  the  NuHery  two  Years,  they  will 
be  ftrong  enough  to  bud  ;  the-  Sea- 
fon  for  which  is  commonly  about 
Midfumnifr^  or  any  time  in  Jufy^ 
when  the  Rind  will  eaiily  feparaie 
from  the  Wood ;  when  you  Ihould 
make  choice  of  ibme  good  Cuttings 
of  the  Sorts  of  Frott  you  intend  to 
propagate,  always  observing  to  take 
them  from  healthy  Trees,  uui  fuck 
as  generally  produce  a  good  Qaanti* 
ty  of  well-tailed  Fruit  \  for  it  is  ve* 
ry  certain,  that  any  Sort  of  Fruk 
may  be  ib  far  degenerated,  where 
this  Care  is  wanting,  as  not  to  be 
like  the  fame  Kind.    Befides,  when- 
ever a  Tree  is  unhealthy,  the  Buds 
uken  from  that  Tree  will  alwaye 
retain  the  Diflemper,in  agrrateror 
lefs  Degree,  according  as  it  hath  im* 
bibed  a  greater  or  lefs  Quantity  of 
the  diflemper'd  Juice.     Thus^  for 
Inilance,  where  a  Peach  or  NedUi* 
rine-tree  hath  been  greatly  blighted^ 
foas  that  the  Shoots  have  growa 
bufled,  and  the  Leaves  carled  up  to 
a  great  degree,  that  Difieoiper  is 
feldom     recovered    again    by    the 
greatseA  Art,  or  at  leaft  not  vMti 
feveral  Years  MaaageuHpt  i  for  lee 
the  Seafons  prove  ever  (b  favourable, 
yet   theie  Trees    will   contimMl^ 
ihew  the  fameDiften^per;    widck 
many  Peribns  are   U^  weak  as  to 
fuppofe  a  freih  Blight « .whereas  is 
reality  it  is  no  other  but  the  Re* 
mains    of    the   foraMr    Sicknefs, 
which  are  ^read  and    i|itermix*d 
wicila^  the  Juices  of  the  Tree  ;  fo 

(hat 
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tint  wlifttever  Budt  are  C»keA  from        The  Cattings  with  which  you  M90 

'fochTrces,  will  aiwayi  retain  a  Pah  thus  to  be  provided,  flioiild  always 
of  the  DiAcmper.  be  taken  from  the  Trees  either  in  a 

Upon  the  Care  which  is  taken  in    Morning  or  Eveniog,  or  etfe  in  a 
the  Choice  of  the  Bods,  the  whole    cloudy  Day  i  for  if  they  are  cut  oflT 
Snecefs  depends ;  therefore  a  Perfon    when   the    San  it  very  hot,   the 
who  is  curious  to  have  good  Fruit,    Shoots  will  perfpire  fo  freely,  as  lo 

cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  Parti-  leave  the  Buds  deftitme  of  Moift* 
cnlar :  for,  in  general,  no  more  Is  ure  i  which  is  often  the  Caufe  of 
tegarded  by  thofe  Nurfery  -  men  their  mifcarrying  :  and  the  fooner 
who  are  the  moft  careful  in  propa-    they  are  ufed  when  cut  from  tho 

gating  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit-  Trees,  the  better  they  will  take.The 

trees,  than  the  taking  their  Buds  or  manner  of  this  Operation  being  ful- 

Grafts  from  the  true  Kinds  of  Fruit-  ly  expIainM   under  the  Article    of 

trees :  but  there  is  ftill  more  Care  re-  Inoculation,  I  fhall  not  repeat  ic  in 

quired  to  have  found  healthvTrees,  this  Place.     The  Management    of 

efpecially  in  thisofPeach  andNeda-  thefe  Trees,  during  their  remaining 

rines  :  for  if  the  Buds  are  taken  from  time  in  the  Nurfery,  is  likewife  ful- 

yoong Plants  in  the  Nurfery,  which  ly  fet  down  under  that  Article.     I 

have  not  produced  Fruit,  the  Shoots  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  the  Plant" 

of  which  are  generally  very  ftrong  ing   of  thefe  Trees,  either  againfl 

and  vigorous,  thefe  Buds  will  have  Walls,  Efpalicrs,  or  for  Standards. 

fo  vicious  an  Habit,  as  rarely  to  be  But  as  the  future  Succefs  of  thefe 

correded,  and  brought  into  good  Trees  in  a,  great  meafure  depends 

Order :  for  they  will  fhoot  more  upon   the  Soil  in  which  they    are 

like  the  Willow  than  the  Peach ;  the  planted,  I  fhall  briefly  fet  down  the 

Joints  being  extended  to  a  great  Method  of  preparing  the  Earth  for 

Diftance  from<each  other,  the  Shoots  the  Borders  where  they  are  defigned 

very  grofs,  and  the  Wood  pithy  :  to  grow. 

therefore  where  the  Pradiceof  take-        The  befl  Earth  for  Peach-trees  is 
ing  the  Buds  from  Nurfery-trees  is  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  Failure^ 
long  continued,  there  can  be  little  ground,  that  is  neither  too  fiifF  and 
Hopes  of  the  Trees  fo  raifed.    I  moid,  nor  over-dry  ;  but  of  a  mid- 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  dling  Nature.    This  fhould  be  dug 
all  ciuious  Perfoni,  to  procure  their  from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
Buds  from  fnch  Trees  as  have  been  about  ten  Inches  deep,  taking  the 
long  growing,  whofe  Fhiit  are  well-  Turf  with  it  i  and  ihould  be  laid  ia 
flavooredy  and  the  Trees  ptrfeStly  Heaps  eight  or  ten  Months  at  leaft  jf 
ibond  i  at  alfo  never  to  make  choice  bat  that  which  is  prepared  ooeYear^ 
of  tho  ftronseft  or  moft  luxuriant  is  (till  better  before  it  be  ufed  i  du- 
Shoott  of  thefe  Trees,   but   fuch  ring  which  time  it  fhould  be  often 
Shootf  as  are  well-coodition^d,  and  tnm^d,  to  rot  the  Turf,  and  break 
whofe  Bads  grow  pretty  clofe  toge-  the  Clods ;  whereby  it  will  be  ren- 
cher.  And  altho*  thefe  do  not  make  der*d  very  light,  and  eafy  to  work  y 
fo    ftrong   Shoots    the  following  and  about  the  Beginning  of  ^///oi- 
Year,  as  thofe  which  are  taken  from  iir  you  Ihould  carry  ic  into   the 
Inxariant  Bnndies,  yet  they  will  be  Garden,    and  make   the  Borders, 
better  difpofed  to  bear  Frnit,  and  which  moft  be  raifed  in  Height  pro- 
will  mak^  much  bener  Trees,  portignable  to  the  Moifture  of  the 
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thidn  ;  for  if  the  Ground  be  vtry 
wet,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  lay 
iome  Rubbiih  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
Bolder  to  drain  off  the  Moiflure,  and 
to  prevent  the  Roots  of  the  Trees 
from  mnning  downward ;  then  raife 
the  Border  of  Earth  at  lead  a  Foot, 
or  in  very  wet  Land  two  Feet, 
tbove  the  Level  of  the  Ground^  fo 
that  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  may  al- 
ways remain  dry  *.  but  if  the  Ground 
be  pretty  dry,  the  Borders  (hould 
not  be  railed  above  fix  or  eightlnch- 
cs  higher  than  the  Surface  i  which 
will  be  fufficient  to  allow  for  their 
linkiog. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  thefe  Bor- 
den, that  can*t  be  too  great ;  but 
theyihouid  never  be  lels  than  fix 
or  eight  Feet  broad  where  Fruit- 
trees  are  planted  :  for  when  the 
Borders  are  made  very  narrow,  the 
iCoots  of  the  Trees  will  be  fo  con- 
£o'd  io  four  or  five  Years  time»  that 
they  will  feldom  thrive  well  after. 
The  Depth  of  thefe  Borders  (hould 
sot  be  greater  than  two  Feet ;  for 
where  they  are  prepared  to  a  great 
beptb,  it  only  entices  the  Roots  of 
the  Trees  downward,  which  may  be 
the  Caafe  of  their  future  Barrennefs; 
for  their  Roots,  being  got  down  be- 
low the  Influences  of  the  Sun  and 
Showers,  imbibe  a  great  Quantity 
of  crude  juices ;  which  only  add  to 
the  luxuriant  Growth  of  the  Trees, 
and  deftroy  their  Fruitfulnefs  :  be- 
fides,  whatever  Fruit  are  produced 
fiom  fuch  Trees,  are  not  near  fo 
weil-taded,  as  are  thofe  which  grow 
opOD  thofe  Trees  whofe  Roots  lie 
near  the  Surface,  and  enjoy  the 
kindly  Benefit  of  the  Sun^s  Heat,  to 
corredafid  digeft  whatever  Crudi- 
ties there  may  be  in  the  Earth. 

Your  Borders,  being  thus  prepa- 
red, ihould  lie  about  three  Weeks  or 
a  Mouth  to  fettle  ;  by  which  time 
the  Seafon  forPlanting  will  be  come, 
Vol.  III. 
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which  (hould  be  perform*d  as  foon 
as  the  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that 
the  Trees  may  take  Root  before  the 
Froft  comes  on  to  prevent  them. 
In  the  Choice  of  the  Trees,  if  they 
are  to  be  procured  from  a  Nurfery» 
never  take  fuch  as  have  large  luxuri- 
ant Shoots^  or  that  (land  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Nurfery ;  but^rather  thofe 
which  grow  near  the  Outfide^  whofe 
Shoots  are  generally  of  a  redColour, 
and  the  Joints  clofe  together  :  for 
thofe  which  have  produced  very 
large  Shoots^  when  they  are  cut 
down,  very  often  die  after  the 
Knife ;  or  if  they  do  (hoot,  they 
commonlyprodQce  luxuriantBranch- 
es,  which  are  not  difpofed  for  Bear- 
ing.  Then  you  fhould  carefully  take 
up  the  Trees  out  of  the  Nurfery ^  fo 
as  not  to  break  or  bruife  theirRoots; 
and  with  a  (harp  Knife  you  mall 
prune  the  extreme  Parts  of  them, 
and  cut  off  fmooth  any  broken  or 
bruifed  Roots ;  as  alfo  all  the  fmall 
Fibres  (hould  be  taken  off,  for  the 
Reafons  before  given. 

And  having  thus  prepared  yoar 
Trees,  youihould  roeafure  out  their 
Didance)  which  ought  never  to  be 
lefs  than  twelve  Feet;  but  where 
the  Ground  is  very  good,  they 
(hould  be  planted  fourteen  Feet  afun* 
der.  This,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
thought  too  great  a  Di (lance  by  ma- 
ny PerfonS)  efpecially  fmce  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  JPra£tice  at  thii 
time  :  but  I  am  fatis(ied,  whoever 
(hall  try  the  Experiment,  will  find 
it  no  more  than  is  fufficient  for  thefe 
Trees,  where  they  arc  rightly  ma- 
naged ;  for  if  they  take  kindly  to 
the  Soil,  their  Branches  may  be  fo 
trained,  as  to  fumifh  all  the  lower 
Part  of  the  Wall  in  a  few  Years  ; 
which  is  what  (hould  be  principally 
regarded,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
tht  Pradlice,  run  up  the  Shoots  in 
Height,  and  leave  all  the  lower 
U  u  u  Part 
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Part  of  the  Tree  deWtatc  of  bear- 
ing Wood  ;  fo  that,  in  a  few  Years, 
there  wilt  not  be  any  Frait  but  upon 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Trees ;  which 
alfo  muft  be  the  Cafe  where  they 
aj^  planted  too  clofe ;  becaufe  there 
being  no  room  to  extend  the  Branch- 
es on  either  Side,  they  are  obliged 
to  lead  them  upright ;  which  pro- 
daces  the  before  >  mentioned  iJl 
Effea. 

There  may  alfo  be  fome  Perfons, 
who  may  think  this  pittance  too 
ftnall  for  thefe  Trees  ;  becaufe 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  moft  other 
Sort^of  Fruit-trees,  require  much 
more  room  :  but  when  it  is  confi- 
der'd,  that  Peach  and Nedlarine- trees 
produce  their  Fruit  only  upon  the 
former  Year's  Wood,  fo  that  the 
Shoots  of  thefe  Trees  mufl  be  annu- 
ally fliortcncd  m  every  Part  of  them, 
to  obtain  bearing  Wood,  therefore 
tibe  Trees  may  be  kept  in  much  lets 
Compafs  than  thofe  of  any  other 
Sort  of  Fruit,  and  thereby  tvtry 
Part  of  the  Wall  may  beconftantly 
fttpplied  with  bearing  Branches :  for 
when  the  Trees  are  planted  at  a 
great  Diftance,  the  Branches  are  of- 
ten extended  to  fuch  Lengths,  as  to 
kave  the  Middle  of  the  Trees  na- 
ked. 

And  here  I  can*t  help  taking  no- 
tice of  another  very  great  Error  in 
planting  Wall-fruit  i  which  is,  the 
placing  Standard  or  Half-ihindard- 
trees  between  the  others,  to  cover 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall,  and  to 
produce  Fruit,  until  the  Trees  un- 
derneath are  grown  up  fufficient  to 
furniih  the  Walls,  when  the  Stan- 
dards are  to  be  taken  away.  This 
IS  done  without  cocfidering,  that  the 
greater  N'umbcr  of  Trees  which  are 
planted  in  a  fmall  Compafs,  the  Icfs 
Nouriftiment  they  can  receive,  and 
fo,  confequently,  muft  be  the  weak- 
er ;  for  the  fame  Space  of  Ground 
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can't  nouri(h  twenty  Trees  eqndly 
as  well  as  it  could  ten :  fo  that  whaf^ 
ever  Strength  the  Standard  -  trees 
may  have,  the  Dwarfs  will  be  pro- 
portionably  weaker  :  and  it  is  a 
common  Obfervation,  that  moil 
Trees  extend  Iheir  Roots  as  far  un- 
der-ground, as  their  Branches  fpread 
above  ground  ;  fo  that  there  ihould 
always  be  the  fame  Allowance  given 
to  the  Wall-trees,  if  we  would  have 
them  flrong  and  vigorous  ;  therefore 
the  building  very  high  Walls  for 
Fruit  is  to  no  Purpofe ;  for  a  ten 
or'  twelve  FeetWall  will  be  fufficient 
for  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit,  except 
Pears. 

But  to  return  to  Planting :  After 
you  have   mark'd  out   the  Places* 
where  each  Tree  is  to  Hand,  yon 
mud  with  your  Spade  makeanHole 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  Roots  of 
the  Tree  ;  th.en  ydU  fhould  place  it 
down,  obferving  to  turn  the  Bud 
outward,  that  the  wounded  Part  of 
the  Stock  may  be  hid ;  and  let  the 
Stem  of  the  Tree  be  placed  about 
four  or  five  Inches  from  the  Wall, 
with  its  Head  inclining  thereto;  then 
fill  in  the  Earth  with  your  Hands, 
obferving  to  break  the  Clods,  that 
the  Earth  may  fall  in  between  the 
Roots,  fo  as  no  void  Spaces  may  be 
left  about  them.     You  fhould  alfo 
gently  fhake  the  Tree  with   your 
Hands,  to  fettle  the  Earth  down  the 
better ;  then  with  your  Foot  gently 
prefs  down  the  Earth  about    the 
Stem  ;  but  do  not  tread  it  down  too 
hard,  which  is  many  times  a  very 
great  Fault :  for  when  the  Ground 
is  inclinable  to  bind,  the  treading  of 
it  clofe  doth  often  render  theGround 
fo  hard,  as  that  the  tender  Fibres  of 
the  Root«  can*t  flrike  into  it;  where* 
by  the  Tree  remains  at  a  Stand  for 
fome  time ;  and  if  the  Earth  be  not 
loof^rnM  in  time,  it  frequently  dies  : 
Ho  that  whenever  you  obferve  the 

Earth 
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Eattk  of  Toar  Border  to  be  boand^  would  iojare«  if  not  deftroy^  the  rmall 
eteber  by  great  Rains,  or  from  any    Fibres. 

other  Oiafey  yoa  ihoaid  fork  and        Thefe  Things  being  duly  obfertT' 

loolen  it  again  {  obierving  always  ed,  they  will  reqaire  no  farther  Care 
to  do  k  in  dry  Weather,  if  in  Win-    till  lYxtFehruarj  following  ;    toward 

ter  or  Spring  s  bat  in  Snmmer  it  the  Latter-end  of  which  Monch,  or 

fliould  be  done  in  a  moift  Seafon.  the  Beginning  of  Marcby  according 

Although  I  have  here  given  Di-  as  the  Seafon  is  earlier  or  later,  you 

reQioott  for  the  Choice  of  Trees  naft  cat  off  the  Heads  of  the  new- 

from  the  Nurfery,  after  the  ufaal  planted  Trees,  leaving  only  fonr  or 

Method  of  pkiniing    thefe  Trees ;  five  Eyes  above  the  find  ;  in  doing 

which  is,  that  of  taking  fuch  as  have  of  which,  yoa  jnuft  be  very  careful 

nade  one  Yearns  Shoot ;  yet  I  would  not  to  diilurb  their  Roou  :  to  pre- 

prefsr  thofe  which  were  budded  the  vent  which,  yon  fliould  place  yoor 

preceding  Summer,  and  have  made  Foot  down  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the 

no  Shoot ;  for  if  the  Bad  is  found  Tree,  and  take  fad  hold  of  that  Fare 

and  plnmp,  and  the  Bark  of   the  of  the  Stoc)t  below  the  Bod  with  one 

Stock  well  clofed,  where  the  Bud  is  Hand,  to  hold  it  Heady,  while  with 

inlerted,  there  will  be  no  Danger  of  the  other  Hand  you  gently  flope  o£  * 

its  growing ;  and  when  the  Bud  ha«  the  Head  of  the  Tree  with  a  fliarp 

iboi  to  the  Length  of  five  or  £^  Inch-  Knife  at  the  intended  Place,  which 

es,  if  his  ftoppM  by  pinching  off  the  ihould  always  be  j  aft  above  an  Eye: 

Top,  it  will  put  oat  lateral  Branches,  thisihould  always  be  done  in  dry 

which  may  be  trained  to  the  Wall ;  Weather  ;   for  if   there  ihould  be 

and  this  will  prevent  any  catting  off  much  Rain  foon  after  it  is  done,  the 

the  Head  :  for  thefe  Trees  do  not  Wet  will  enter  the  wounded  Part,and 

care  for  thofe  large  Amputations,  damage  the  Tree  :  nor  (houtd  it  be 

efpecially  fome  of  the  more  tender  done  in  frofty  Weather,  for  the  fame 

Sorts.     Aod  by    this    Method    of  Reafon  ;  for  that  would  enter  the 

planting  thefe  Trees  in  Bud,  no  time  wounded  Part,  and  prevent  its  heal- 

will  be  loft  ;  when  it  is  confidered,  ing  over.     Af^er  you  have  headed 

that  the  Trees  which  have  (hot,  mull  the  Trees,  yoa  ihould  gently  looien 

be  cut  down,  and  there  is  an  Hazard  the  Earth  of  the  Borders,  to  admit 

of  their  (hooting  again  :  therefore  I  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots:  but   yoa 

am  convinced  from  Experience,  that  muft  be  very  careful,  in   doing   of 

it  is  the  bell  Method.  this,  not  to  cut  or  brnife  their  new 

After  you  have  thus  planted  your  Roots,  which  would  alfo  da- 
Trees,  you  (hould  fallen  their  Hcada  mage  them  :  and  if  the  Mulch  which 
to  the  Wdll,  to  prevent  their  being  was  laid  about  their  Roots  in  Au- 
ihaken  by  the  Wind  ;  which  would  tumn  be  rotten,  you  may  dig  it  into 
diilurb  their  Roots,  and  break  olF  the  Border  at  fome  Diilance  from 
the  tender  Fibres  foon  after  they  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  •  and  wh>a 
were  produced,  to  the  no  fmall  Pre-  the  dry  Weather  comes  on,  you 
judice  of  the  Trees  :  you  (hould  al-  ihould  pare  oiF  fome  Turf  from  a 
fo  lay  fome  Mulch  upon  the  Sur-  Failure  -  ground,  which  ihould  be 
lace  of  the  Ground  about  theirRoots,  laid  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Border 
before  the  Froft  fets  in,  to  prevent  it  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  turn- 
from  penetrating  the  Ground  ;  which  ing  the  Grafs  downward:    whtrh 

U  u  u  2  will 
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v^ill  preferve  a  genrle  Moiftare  in  If  flrong,  may  be  left  eight  Incbfis 

the  Earth,   better   than  any   other  long ;  bu  t  if  weak,  (hould  be  ftiort- 

Sort  of  Mulch:  and  this  will  not  en'd  to  foar  or  five  :  then  you  (hould 

harbour  Infeds,  as  mod  Sorts    of  train  them  horizoatally  to  the  Wall 

Dung  and  Litter  do,  to  the  no  fmall  (as  was  before  diredted),  (6  that  the 

Detriment  of  the  Trees.  Middle  of  the  Trees  may  be  void  of 

In  watering  of  thefe  Trees,  you  Branches;  for  that  Part  of  the  Tree 

ihould  obferve  to  do  it  with  aNofTel  will  be  eafily  furnifiied  with  Wood 

upon  the  Watering-pot,  fo  as  to  let  afterwards;  whereas,  if  the  Shoots 

it  out  in  Drops  :  for  when  it  is  hadi-  are  trained  perpendicularly    to  the 

ly  pourM  down,  itcaufes  the  Groand  Wall,  thofe  whick  are  the  ftrongeft 

to  bind  ;  and  if  you  water  over  the  will  draw  the  greateft  Share  of  the 

Head  of  the  Tree,  it  will  be  of  great  Sap  from  the  Roots,  and  mount  up- 

Service  to    it.      Your    Waterings  ward  :  fo  that  the  Side- branches  wiU 

ihould  not  be  repeated  too  often,  be  deprived  of  their  Nourifhment» 

nor  fhould  they  be  given  in  great  and  grow  weaker,  until  they,  many 

Quantity ;  both  which  are  very  in-  times,  decay  ;  and  this  is  the  Rea- 

jurious  to  new- planted  Trees.  fon,  that  we  fee  fo  many  Peach-trees 

In  the  middle  of  May  ^  when  thefe  with  one  upright  Stem  in  the  Mid- 
Trees  will  have  feveral  Shoots  fix  die,  and  the  two  Sides  wholly  un- 
or  eight  Inches  in  Length,  you  furniflied  with  Branches ;  whereby 
ihould  nail  them  to  the  Wall ;  ob-  the  Middle  of  each  Tree  cannot 
ferving  to  train  them  horizontally,  produce  any  Fruit,  that  being  filPd 
rubbing  off  all  fore-right  Shoots,  or  with  large  Wood,  which  never  pro^ 
fuch  as  are  weak,  whereby  thofe  duces  any  bearing  Shoots :  nor  can 
which  are  preferved  will  be  much  the  two  Sides  of  the  Trees  be  regu- 
Wronger  :  but  if  there  are  not  more  larly  filPd  with  fruitful  Branches, 
than  two  Shoots  produced,  and  thofe  when  this  Defe£l  happens  to  them  ; 
vtry  ftrong,  you  (hould  at  the  fame  therefore  this  Method  Ihould  be 
time  nip  o&  their  Tops  ;  which  will  carefully  obferv*d  in  the  training  lip 
caufe  each  of  them  to  pu(h  out  two  young  Trees ;  for  when  they  are 
or  more  Shoots,  whereby  the  Wall  permitted  to  run  into  Diforder  at 
will  be  better  fupplied  with  Branch-  firft;  it  will  be  impoflible  to  reduce 
es :  you  mufl  alfo  continue  to  re-  them  into  a  regular  healthful  State 
freih  them  with  Water  in  dry  Wea-  afterward,  the  Wood  of  thefeTrees 
tber,  during  the  whole  Seafon,  other-  being  too  foft  and  pithy  to  admit  of 
wife  they  will  be  apt  to  fufier  ;  for  being  cut  down  again  (as  may  be 
their  Roots  having  but  little  hold  of  pradtis*d  on  many  other  hardy 
the  Ground  the  firft  Year  after  Fruit-trees,  which  will  ihoot  out 
tranfplanting,  if  the  Seafon  (hould  vigoroufly  again)  ;  whereas  thefe 
prove  very  dry,  it  will  greatly  re-  will  gum  at  the  Places  where  thcjr 
card  their  Growth,  if  due  care  be  are  wounded,  and  in  a  few  Years  in* 
not  taken  to  water  them.  tirely  decay. 

In    the  Beginning   of   Oclaher^  The  Summer  following,  when  the 

when  you  obferve  the  Trees  hnve  Trees   begin  to  fhoot,  you  (hould 

done  (hooting,  you    (hould    prune  carefully  look  over  them,  to  rub  off 

them  ;  in  doing  of  which,  you  mail  all  fore  right  Buds,  or  fuch  as  are 

(horten  the  Branches  in  proportion  to  ill-placed,  and  train  thofe  which  are 

the  Strength  of  the  Tree  ;  which,  dcfiga'd  lo  remain  horizontally  to 

the 
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(lie  Wall,  10  thdr  doe  Order  as  they 
are  produced  ;  for  this  is  the  princi- 
pal Seafon  when  you  can  bed  order 
the  Trees  as  yoa  would  have  them ; 
whereas,  if  they  are  negle£led  until 
Midfummer^  as  is  the  common  Prac- 
tice, a  great  Part  of  theNouriih- 
meiit  will  be  exhaufted  by  fore-right 
Shoots,  and  other  ufelefa  Branches, 
which  muft  afterward    be  cut  off ; . 
and  hereby  the  remaining  Shoots 
will  be  rendered  very  weak,  and  per- 
haps feme  Part  of  the  Wall  be  in- 
tirely  unfarnifh'd    with .  Branches ; 
which  might  have  been  eafily  fup- 
plied  in  the  Beginning  of  May\  by 
fbppiog  fome  of  the  ftronger  Shoots 
in  fuch  Parts  of  the  Tree    where 
there  is  a  NecefBty  for  more  Branch- 
es ;  which  would  cauie  each  of  them 
to  ihoot  out   two  or   more  Side- 
branches  below   the  Ends  of   the 
Shoots,  which  may  be  guided  into 
the  vacant  Parts  of  the  Tree,  as  they 
are  produced,  fo  as  that  every  Part 
may  be  regularly    fumifli'd    with 
proper  Wood  ;  which  is  the  greateft 
Beauty  and  Excellency    of  Wall- 
trees  :  but  you  (hould  always  forbear 
flopping  the    Shoots   in    Summer, 
where  there  is  not  a  Neceifity  for 
Branches  to  fill  the  Wall ;  for  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  Fault  committed, 
than  that  of  multiplying  the  Num- 
ber of  Shoots,  fo  as  to  caufe  a  Con- 
fafion,  whereby  the  Branches  will 
be  too  weak  to  produce  good  Fruit : 
hefides,  when  they  are  too  clofe  laid 
in  apon  the  Wall,  the  Air  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  Shoots  by  the  great 
Number  of  Leaves,    fo   that  they 
are  never  duly  ripen*d ;  and  confe- 
quently,    what  Fruit    is    produced 
thereon,  can^t  be  fo  well-tafted  as 
thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch 
Trees  where  the  Shoots  receive  all 
the  Advantages  of  Sun  and  Air  to 
inatu rate  them. 
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Thus  having  fet  down  the  Method 
of  training  up  young  Trees,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  their  Pruning,  and 
future  Management ;  which,  being 
the  fame  as  with  full-grown  Trees, 
will  ferve  for  general  Diredions  how 
to  cianage  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit. 

In    the  Pruning    of   Peach  and 
Neflarine-trees   (which  require  the 
fame  Management),  the  two  follow- 
ing Rules  fhould  be  firiflly  obferv- 
ed  ;  v/».  Firft,  That  every  Part  of 
the  Tree  be  equally  furni(h*d  with 
bearing  Wood  ;  and,  Secondly,That 
the  Branches  are  not  laid  in  too 
cl^fe  to  each  other,  for  the  Reafons 
before  laid  down  (with  fome  others 
which  will  be   hereafter  inferted). 
As  to  the  firft,  it  muft  be  obferv'd. 
That  all  thefe  Trees  produce  their 
Fruit  upon  the  young  Wood,  either 
of  the  preceding  Year,  or,  at  moft, 
the  two  Years  Shoots,  after  which 
Age  they  do  not  bear  :    therefore 
the  branches  fhould  be  pruned  fo 
as  to  caufe  them  to  produce  new 
Shoots  annually  in  every  Part  of  the 
Tree  ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  the' 
ordinary  Method  of  Pruning,  where  , 
Perfons   ncglcdl  their  Trees  at  the 
Seafon  when  they  are  moft  capable 
of  Management,  which  is  in  April, 
May  J  and  June ;  at  which  time  the 
luxuriant  Growth  of  Branches  may 
be  checked  by  pinching,  and  new 
Shoots    produc'd-  where  they    are 
wanting,  by  (lopping  the  neighbour- 
ing Branches;  which  Shoots,  being 
produced   at  that  Seafon,  will  have 
time  enough  to    ripen,    and    gain 
Strength,  before  the  Autumn  comes- 
on;  whereas  all  thofe  Shoots  which 
are  produc'd    after  the  middle  of 
Jufie,  will  be  crude  and  pithy  ;  and 
though  they   may  fomcrimes    pro- 
duce a  few  BlofToms,  yet  thofe  rarely 
bring  Fruit  ;  nor    are  the    future 
Branches  good  whid)  are  produced 
U  0  u  3  tVom 
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from  fttdi  Wood,  the  Veflels  being 
too  large  to  drain  the  Juices,  fo  that 
they  eafily  admit  of  great  Quantities 
of  crudeNourilhment  to  pafs  through 
thera.  Therefore  thofePerfons  who 
only  regard  their  Wall- trees  at  two 
different  Seaibns,  viz,  the  Winter 
and  Midfummer  Priuiing,  cannot 
poiFibly  have  them  in  good  Order ; 
for  when  all  the  Branches  which  were 
produced  in  the  Spring,  are  permit- 
ted to  remain  until  cfae  Middle  or 
Latter- end  of  JFime  (as  is  the  com- 
mon Pradlice),  fome  of  the  moA  vi- 
gorous will  draw  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Nouriihment  from  the  weaker 
^ranches  ;  which,  when  the  ilxong 
ones  are  taken  off,  will  be  too  weak 
to  produce  £air  Fruit  ;  and  hereby 
the  Strength  of  tbeTrees  is  exhauft- 
ed,  to  nourifh  the  ufelefs  Branches, 
which  are  aiiDually  cut  off  again  : 
and  thus  are  too  many  Trees  ma- 
naged, and  at  the  fame  time  Com- 
plaints m^e  of  their  Luxuriancy  ; 
pecaufe  two  or  three  Shoots,  by 
drawing  in  the  gre^teft  Share  of  the 
Mouriihment,  grow  very  ftrong  and 
woody  (whereas,  if  the  Nouriihment 
had  been  equally  dilh-ibuted  to  a  re- 
gular Quantity  of  Branches,  there 
would  be  no  Sign  of  their  too  great 
Strength);  until,  by  often  cutting 
off  thefe  vigorous  Branches,  theTreea 
are  either  intirely  deflroy'd,  or,  at 
leaft,  rendered  fo  weak  as  not  to  be 
able  to  produce  Fruit :  for  although 
by  thus  weakening  the  Branches,  it 
is  often  the  means  to  produce  a  good 
Number  of  Bloffoms  (as  may  many 
times  be  obfervM  alfo  upon  autum- 
nal Shoots)  ;  yet  the  utmod  of  their 
'  Strength  is  fpent  in  expanding  the 
Flowers^  fo  that  they  rarely  produce 
F.ruit;  and  very  often  the  greatell 
Part  of  the  Branches  die  (bon  afier  ; 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  occafionM 
by  a  Blight ; as  I  have  elfewhere  faid) 
W^tn  iP  icglity  it  is  poihing  lefs  th^n 
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the  Fault  of  thofe  who  have  the 
Manaeement  of  the  Trees.  It  is 
therefore  of  thegreateAConfequence 
to  the  Wall-trees,  efpecially  of  theie 
Sorts,  to  go  over  them  two  or  three 
times  in  the  Months  of  May  and 
June  to  rub  off  all  irregular  Shoots, 
and  to  train  in  the  Branches  that  are 
left  in  due  Order  to  the  Wall»  that 
each  Shoot  may  haiVe  an  equal  Ad- 
vantage of  Sun  and  Air ;.  both  of 
which  are  abfolutely  neceiiary  to  ri- 
pen and  pepare  the  Wood  for  the 
n^t  Year's  Bearing. 

And  by  duly  oblerving.  the  Treea 
at  this  Sedifoa,  there  will  not  be  Oc* 
caiion  lor  fo  much  Cutting,  as  it 
often  prafUfed  on  Peach-trees,  to 
their  great  Injury  ;  for  their  Wood- 
branches  are  generally  foft,  tender, 
and  pithy,  which,  when  greatly 
wounded,  are  not  healed  over  ag^in 
fo  foon  as  many  other  Sorts  ofTrees ; 
and  the  Wet,  infinuating  into  the 
wounded  Parts,  doth  often  caufe  the 
Branches  to  canker  and  die  ;  which 
may  be  intirely  avoided  by  the 
gentle,  eafy  Method  of  pinching 
and  nibbing  off  the  Buds  in  the 
Spring-feafon,  which  never  makes 
•  any  Wounds  on  the  Tree :  and 
hereby  a  vaft  deal  of  Labour  is  fa- 
ved  ;  for  onePeribo,  who  is  ready  at 
this  Buhnefs,  will  gp  over  a  great 
Quantity  of  Walling  in  a  D^y  ; 
whereas  if  the  Trees  are  permitted 
to  grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they 
will  require  fix  times  the  Labour  to 
reduce  them  into  Order  :  befides,  it 
is  a  great  Difadvantage  to  the  Fruit, 
in  permitting  the  Branches  of  the 
Trees  to  extend  frOm  the  Wall,  and 
(hade  them  :  and .  when  they  have 
grown  under  the  Shelter  of  thefe 
Branches  and  Leaves  all  the  Spring, 
until  Midfummtr^  then  by  pruning 
off  and  ihortening  moft  of  thefe 
Shoots,  and  nailing  the  others  clofe 
to  the  Wall,  the  Fruits  are  fuddenly 

expofe4 
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czpofed  to  die  Son  and  Air,  wberebf 
they  receive  a  verj  great  Check,  and 
are  not  only  retarded  in  their 
JGrowth«  bnt  often  rendered  ill- 
tailed  ;  and  have  tough  Skins. 

The  Diflance  which  the  Branches 
of  thefe  Trees   ihould  be  allowed 
againftthe  Wall,  mnft  be  propor- 
tionM  to  theSizeof  tbeFrait,  or  the 
Length  of  the  Leaves  :  for  if  we 
obTerve  how  the  Branches  of  Trees 
sat  natnrally  difpofed  to  grow,  we 
ifaall  always  find  them  placed  at  a 
^eater  or  lefs  Diftance,    as  their 
Leaves  are  larger  or  fmaller,  as  I 
have  already  oblerved  ander  the  Ar- 
ticle of  Lgm/ej:  and  there  is  no  furer 
Guide  to  a  carious  Arrift  thanNature, 
from  whence  a  Gardener  ihould  al- 
ways be  diredled  in  every  Part  of 
his  Profeffion ;  iince  his  Bafinefs  is 
to  aid  and  affift  Nature,  where  (he  is 
not  capable  of  bringing  her  Produc- 
tions to  Maturity ;  or  where  there 
is  room,  to  make  coniiderable  Im- 
provements by  Art  ;  which  cannot 
he  any  otherwife  effected,  than    by 
gently  affifting  her  in  her  own  Way. 
But  to  return  to  Pruning  of  thdfe 
Trees  :  The  Branches  being  care- 
fully trained  in,  as  before  direded, 
in  die  Spring  and  Summer- feafons, 
we  come  npw  to  treat  of  the  Winter- 
pruning,  which  is  commonly  per- 
formed in  February  or  March  :  but 
the  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in 
Oaaber^  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
^11,  which  will  be  early  enough  for 
thdr  Wounds  to  heal,  before  the 
Prod  comes  on ;  fo  that  there  will 
he  no  Danger  of  their  being  hurt 
thereby :  and  the  Branches  of  the 
Trees  being    proportion'd    to    the 
Strength  of  the  Roots  at  that  Sea- 
fon, all  the  afcending   Sap  in  the 
Spring  will  be  employed  to  nouriih 
only    thofe'  ufeful   Parts    of    the 
Branches  which  are  left ;    whereas, 
a  they  ^re  left  unprUned  till  Februa  - 
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ry,  the  Sap  in  the  Branches  beinc 
then  in  Motion,  as  may  be  obfervea 
by  the  fwelling  of  the  Buds,  the 
greatefl  Part  of  it  will  be  drawn  up 
to  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Branch- 
es, to  nouriih  fuch  BlolToms  as  moft 
be  afterwards  cut  off :  and  this  may 
be  eaiily  known  by  obferving  the 
ftroogeft  Shoots  at  that  Seafon.when 
you  will  find  the  extreme  Buds  to 
fwell  fader  than  moft  of  the  lower 
ones;  for  there  being  no  Leaves 
then  upon  theBranches,  to  detain  the 
Sap  to  noorifh  the  lower  Buds,  the 
upper  ones  will  always  draw  from 
thofe  below. 

But  it  is  a  conflant  Fradice  a- 
mongft  Gardeners,  founded  upon 
long  Experience,  to  prune  weak 
Trees  early  in  the  Winter,  and 
luxuriant  Trees  kite  m  the  SjM-ing, 
in  order  to  check  their  Luxurian- 
cy.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  this 
Check  does  not  proceed  from  any 
coniiderable  Lofs  of  Sap  at  the 
Wounds  of  the  pruned  Tree  (ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  bleeding  Trees, 
when  cut  at  that  Seafon) ;  but  muft 
arife  from  fome  other  Caufe ;  for  by 
feveral  Experiments  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  HaUs^in  6xing  Mercurial 
Gauges  to  the  Stems  of  frefh  cut 
Trees,  he  found  thofe  Wounds  were 
conilantly  in  an  imbibing  State,  ex- 
cept theVine  in  the  Bleeding-feafon. 

When  a  weak  Tree  is  pruned 
early  in  the  Beginning  of  Winter, 
the  Orifices  of' the  Sap-vefiels  are 
clofed  up  long  before  the  Spring ; 
and  confequentiy,  when,  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  the  warm  Wea- 
ther advances,  the  attracting  Force 
of  the  perfpiring  Leaves  is  not  then 
weakened  by  many  Inlets  from  freih 
Wounds ;  but  i^  wholly  exerted  in 
drawing  Sap  from  the  Root :  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  when  a  luxu- 
riant Tree  is  pruned  late  in  the 
Sp""gt  the  Force  of  its  Leaves  to 
U  U.U  4.  actraQ 
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attraa  Sap  from  the  I^oot  will  be 
much  rpent  and  lofty  at  the  feveral 
frefhcut  Inlets. 

Befides,  if  it  were  no  Advantage 
to  the  Trees  to  prune  them  at  this 
Seafon  (which  I  think  no  one  will 
have  Reafon  to  doubt,  after  making 
the  Trial) ;  but  that  it  only  fucceeds 
as  well  as  the  Spring-pruning  ;  yet 
there  it  a  great  Advantage  in  doing 
of  it  at  Michaelmas ;  for  that  being 
a  much  more  leifure  Seafon  with 
Gardeners  than  the  Spring,  they  will 
have  more  time  to  perform  it  care- 
fully ;  and  then  they  will  not  havt 
too  many  Things  come  together, 
which  may  require  to  be  immedi- 
ately executed  :  for  the  Spring  be- 
ing the  principal  Seafoh  for  cropping 
their  Kitchen-gardens,  and  attend- 
ing their  Hotbeds,  if  tney  are  dif- 
engaged  from  the  Bufinefs  of  Prune- 
ing  at  that  time,  it  will  be  of  great 
Advantage,  efpecially  where  there 
is  a  great  Quantity  of  Walling.  And 
there  is  alfo  anotherBenefit  in  Prune- 
ing  at  this  Seafon ;  which  is,  the 
having  the  Bordjcrs  at  Liberty  to  dig 
and  make  clean  before  the  Spring ; 
fo  that  the  Garden  may  Wi  appear 
in  Litter  at  that  Seafon. 

Having  faid  thus  mpch  concerning 
the  time  of  Pruning,  I  (hall  now 
proceed  tp  give  fome  general 
Directions  how  it  is  to  be  performed 
on  Peach  and  Ne£larine-trees,which 
require  a  very  different  Manage- 
ment from  moft  other  Sorts  of 
Fruits. 

In  Pruning  of  thcfe  Trees,  you 
ihould  always  obferve  to  cut  them 
behind  a  Wood-b  ud,  which  may  be 
cafily  diftinguiihed  from  the  B!of- 
fom-buds,  that  are  (horter,  rounder, 
and  more  turgid,  than  the  )Vood- 
buds  :  for  if  the  Shoot  have  not  a 
leading  Bud  where  it  is  cut,  it  is  ve- 
ry apt  to  die  down  to  the  next  lead- 
ing Bud  s  fo  that  what  Jffruic  may 
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be  produced  above  that,  will  comd 
to  nothing,  there  being  always  ^ 
Neceility  of  a  leading  Bud  to  attra£^ 
the  Nourifhment ;  for  it  is  notfuffi- 
cient  that  they  have  a  Leaf-bud,  aa 
fome  have  imagined,  fmce  that  will 
attrad  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of 
Nouriftiment ;  the  great  Ufe  of  the 
Leaves  being  to  per(])ire  away  fuch 
crude  Juices  as  are  unfit  to  enter 
the  Fruit :  the  Length  you  fliould. 
leave  thefe  Branches,  (hould  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  Strength  of  tbeTree, 
which,  in  an  healthy  flrong  Tree, 
may  be  left  ten  Inches  or  more  ; 
but,  in  a  weak  one,  they  fhould  not 
be  more  than  fix  Inches :  however, 
in  this  you  mud  be  guided  by  the 
Pofition  of  a  leading  fiud  i  for  it  is 
better  to  leave  a  Shoot  three  or  four 
Inches  longer,  or  to  cut  it  two  or 
three  Inches  (horter,  than  we  would 
choofe  to  do,  provided  there  be  one 
of  thefe  Buds;  it  being  abfolutely 
ncceffary  for  the  future  Welfare  of 
theTree  :  you  ihould  alfo  cut  oat  in- 
tirely  all  weak  Shoots,  tho'  they  may 
have  many  Bloflbm  -  buds  upon 
them  ;  for  thefe  have  not  Strength 
enough  to  nourifh  the  Fruit,  fo  as 
to  give  it  a  kindly  Flavour ;  but 
they  will  weaken  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Tree. 

In  nailing  the  Shoots  to  the  Wall, 
you  mud  be  careful  to'  place  them  at 
as  equal  Diilances  as  poflible,  that 
their  Leaves,  when  come  out,  may 
have  room  to  grow,  without  (hading 
the  P ranches  too  much  ;  and  you 
fhould  never  nail  them  upright,  if  it- 
can  be  prevented  ;  for  when  they 
are  thus  traiped,  they  nre  very  fub- 
jedt  to  (hoot  from  the  uppermoft 
Eyes  :  and  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Shoots  will  thereby  become  naked. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  the 
6u(iners  of  Gardening,  which  has 
more  exercifed  the  Thoughts  of  the 
Curious,  than  how  to  prtrferve  their 

tender 
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lender  Sorts  of  Frait  from  bein^  ed  a  great  Blight :   wbereai  at  tht 
blighted  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year  ;  fame  time  it  may  he  often  obfervM, 
and  yet  there  has  been  little  written  that  Tome  Trees  of  a  different  Sort, 
8pon  this  Subjed,   which  is  worth  nay»  even  fome  of  the  fame  Sort, 
Notice.  SomePerions  have  ptepofed  which  were  ftronger,  tho*  placed  in 
Mattrefles  of  Straw  or  Re^s  to  be  the  fame  Soil,  expofed  to  the  fame 
placed  before  the  Fruit-trees  ag^inft  Afpedt,  and  fubjed  to  the  fame  In- 
Walls,  to  prevent  their  being  blaft-  clemency  of  Air»  have  efcaped  very 
cd  :  others  have  direded  the  fixing  well,  when  the  weak  Trees  have  ap- 
horizontal  Shelters  in  their  Walls,  peared  to  be  almoil  dead ;  which  is  a 
to  prevent  the  perpendicular  Dew  or  plain  Indication,   that  it  proceeds 
Raio  from  falling  upon  the  BloiToms  from  fome  Caufe  within  the  Tree, 
of  the  Fruit-trees,  which  they  fup-  and  not  frOm  any  external  Blight  : 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  Caufe  of  their  all  this  will  therefore  be  remedied, 
Blighting  :  but  both  thefe  Contri-  by  obferving  the  foregoing  Diredi- 
vuces  have  been  hr  from  anfwer-  ons  in  the  Pruning  and  Management 
ingtheExpedationsofthofePerfons  of  the  Trees,  fo  as  never  to  over* 
who  have  put  them  in  Pradice,  as  I  burden  them  with  Branches,   nor  to 
haveelfewhere  ihewn  ;  therefore  it  fuifer  any  Part  of  the  Trees  to  ex- 
may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  fome  hauft  the  wholeNourifhment  from  the 
Tluogs  in  this  Place,  which  I  have  Root,  fo  as  to  caufe  the  other  Farts 
before  mentioned,  in  relation  to  this  to  be  very  weak  ;  but  to  diftribate 
Matter.     And,  the  Nourifhment  equally  to  every 
Firft,  I  have  already  faid,  that  Shoot,  that  there  may  be  none  too 
the  Blights,  which  are  fo  often  com-  vigorous,  at  the   fame    time  that 
plained  of,  do  not  fo  much  proceed  others  are  too  weak ;  and  by  cooti*- 
hom  any  external  Caufe,  or  Incle-  nually  rubbing  off  ofelefs  or  fore- 
meacy  in  the  Seafon,  as  from  a  Dif-  right  Shoots,  as  they  are  produced, 
temper  orWeaknefs  in  theTrees :  for  the  Strength  of  the  Trees  will  not 
if  we  obferve  theTrees  at  thatSeafon,  be  fpent,  to  nourifli  fuch  Branches  as 
where  they  are  the  mqft  fubje£k  to  muft  be  afterwards  cut  out,  which  is 
what  is  called  a  Blight,  we  fhall  find  too  often  feen  in  the  Management  of 
the  Branches  very  (mall,  weak,  and  thefe  Trees.     And, 
not  half  ripen'd,  as  alfo  trained  in  Secondly,  It  fometimes  happens, 
very  dofe   to   each   other  ;   thefe  that  the  Roots  of  thefe  Trees  are 
Branches  are,  for  the  moft  part,  full  buried   too    deep  in  the  Ground,^ 
of  Bloifom-buds  (which  is  chiefly  which,  in  a  cold  or  moift  Soil,  is  one* 
occafion'd  by  their  want  of  Strength),  of  the  greateft  Difadvantages  that 
Thefe  Buds  do  indeed  open ;  and,  to  can  attend  thefe  tender  Fruits  5  for 
Perfons  not  ikiird  in  Fruit- trees,(hew  the  Sap  which  is  contained  in  the 
a  great  Profpe£t  of  a  plentiful  Crop  Branches,  being  by  the  Warmth  of 
of  Fruits  ;    whereas    the    whole  the  Sun  put  ftrongly  into  Motion 
Strength  of  the  Branches  is  fpent  in  early  in  the  Spring,  is  exhauiled  in 
noorifliing  the  Flowers  ;  and,  beine  nourifhingtheBlofifoms ;  and  a  Part 
unable  to  do  any  more,  the  Bio^  of  it  is  perfpired  thro*  the  Wood- 
foms  fall  off,  and  the  fmall  Efforts  of    branches,  fo  Uiat  its  Strength  is  loft 
the  Leaf- buds  are  check -d ;  fo  that,  before  theWarmth  can  reach  to  their 
inaoy  times,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Rootf^  to  put  them  into  an  equal 
Sranchcf  die  ikway  ;  and  this  is  call*  Motion 
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Motion  in  Search  of  fre(k  Nonrifh- 
menc,  to  fupply  the  Expence  ef  the 
Branches;  for  want  oi'which»  the 
Blodbms  fall  off  and  decay,  and  the 
Shoots  feem  to  be  at  a  Stand,,  until 
the  farther  Advance  of  the  Warmth 
penetrates  to  the  Roots,  and  fets 
them  in  Motion ;  when  fuddenly  af- 
tier,  the  Trees,  which  before  looked 
weak  and  decaying,  do  make  prodi- 
gious Progre(s  in  their  Shoots  ;  and. 
before  the  Summer  is  fpent,  are  fur- 
niQied  with  much  dronger  Branches 
than  thofe  Trees  which  have  the  full 
Advantage  of  Sun  and  Showers,  and 
that  are  more  fruitful  and  healthy; 
which  mull  certainly  be  owing  to 
the  former  Obfervation,  as  alfo  to 
their  drawing  in  a  great  Quantity  of 
crude  Moifture;  which,  tho*  pro- 
dudive  of  Wood,  is  yet  unkindly  for 
Fruit :  if,  therefore,  this  be  theCafe, 
there  is  no  way  of  helping  this,  but  • 
by  raifing  up  the  Trees,  if  they  are 
young ;  or,  if  they  are  too  old  to 
remove,  it  is  the  better  way  to  root 
them  Qiit,  and  make  new  Borders  of 
frefh  Earth,  and  plant  down  young 
Trees  ;  fo**  it  is  a  great  Veication  to 
be  at  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of 
pruning  and  managing  thefe  Trees, 
without  having  the  Pleafure  of  reap- 
ing any  Advantage  from  them: 
which  will  always  be  the  Cafe  where 
the  Trees  are  thus  iojudiciouily 
planted.     Or, 

Thirdly,  This  may  proceed  from 
the  Trees  wanting  Nouri(hment|^ 
which  is  many  times  the  Cafe,  where 
thc^  are  planted  in  an  hard  gravel- 
ty  Soil,  in  which  it  is  the  common 
Fradlice  to  dig  Borders  three  or  four 
Feet  wide,  and' three  Feet  deep  in- 
to the  Rock  of  Gravd,  which  is 
filled  with  good  freih  Earth,  into 
which  the  Trees  are  planted,  where 
they  will  thrive  pretty  well  for  two 
Years,  until  their  Roou  reach  the 
Gravelj  where  they  are  c«nfin*d»  as 
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if  planted  in  a  Pot ;  and  for  want  of 
proper  Nourifhment,  the  Branches 
continually  decay  every  Year.  Thia 
cannot  be.helpM,  where  the  Trees 
have  been  growing  fome  Years^ 
without  taking  them  iotirely  up« 
or  by  digging  away  the  Gravel  ^ 
from  their  Roots,  and  adding  a  larg^ 
Quantity  of  frelh  Earth,  that  ma/ 
afford  them  a  Supply  of  Nduriih- 
ment :  but  where  a  Perfon  intend* 
to  plant  Fruit-trees  upon  fuch  a  Soil«  ' 
I  would  advife  him  never  to  dig  in- 
to the  Gravel ;  but,  on  the  contra* 
ry,  to  raife  the  Borders  atleaft  two 
Feet  above  it,  with  good  frefh  Earth; 
which,  if  made  of  a  confiderable 
Width,  fo  that  their  Roots  may 
have  room  to  extend  themfelves  up- 
on the  Gravel,  they  will  enjoy  the 
kindly  Influences  of  the  Sun  and 
Showers,*and  produce  delicate  well- 
flavoured  Fruit  in  plenty. 

But  if  the  Unfruitfulnefs  of  the 
Trees  do  not  proceed  from  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  Cau{es,and  is 
the  Effed  of  unkindly  Seafons,  then 
the  beft  Method  '  yet  known  is,  in 
frofty  dry  Weather,  when  little  Dew 
&l]s,  to  fprinklethe  Branches  of  the 
Trees  gently  with  Water  in  the 
bloflbming  Seafon,  and  while  the 
yoang-fet  Fruit  is  tender;  which 
ihottld  always  be  done  beforeNoon^ 
that  the  Moifture  may  evaporate 
before  the  Night  comes  on ;  and  if 
in  the  Night  you  carefully  cover 
theTrees  withMats,  Canvas,  or  fome 
fuch  light  Covering,  it  will  be  of, 
great  Service  to  them  :  however, 
where  theTrees  are  ilrong  and  vigop 
rous,  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  fuffer 
by  a  fmall  Inclemency,  as  are  thofe 
which  are  weak ;  fo  that  there  will 
be  few  Seafons  in  which  there  may 
not  be  Hopes  of  a  moderate  Quan* 
tity  from  them ;  tho*  there  fhould 
be  no  Covering  ufed  ;  for  where 
thefe  Coveiin^s  are  ufed,  if  it  is  not 

perforn^^ 
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pcrfMiBed  with  great  Care  and  Di« 
ligeace,  u  is  mach  better  to  haYc  no 
C^cruig  ,lHftt  U'uit  to  the  Clefoency 
of  the  Seaiba  :  for  if  the  Coverings 
are  kept  too  dofe,  or  coonnued  too 
hmg,  the  Trees  will  receive  more 
Injury  hereby,  than  from  being  con- 
ftiDtly  ezpol'edt   or  if  after  they 
iiave  been  coveted  for  fome  time, 
theyare  then  incaatiouflyremovedy  ib 
as  to  ezpofe  the  Trees  too  fuddeoly 
to  the  open  Air^  they  will  fufier 
more  thereby  than   if  they  had  not 
ken  covered  :  however,  I  muft  re- 
peat in  this  Place  what  has  been  be- 
fore mentiooed,  under  another  Arti- 
cle, of  aManagement  which  has  been 
generally  attended  with   Succefs  i 
which  U,  The  putting  ap  two  Fea- 
ther-edge Deal-hoards,  joined  toge- 
ther^ over  the  Top  of  the  Trees,  fa 
as  to  form  a  Penthoufe,  to  caA  ofF 
perpendicular  Wet :  theie  ihoald  be 
fixed  ap  when  the  Trees  ^  begin  to 
VioiTom,  and  (honid  remain  till  the 
Froit  is  well  fet,  when  they  ihoaJld 
he  taken  down,  to  admit  the  Dew 
aodRain  to  the  Leaves  and  Branches 
of  the  Trees,  which  maft  not  be 
koger  kept  off  :    and  where  tha 
Wall   is   loi^,  and  is  expofed  to 
Dvaughts  or  Currents  of  Wind,  if 
attheDiihnce  of  forty  Feet  from 
each  other    are  fixed  fome  croia 
Keed-hedges,  to  project  about  ten 
Feet  from  the  Wall.thefe  will  break 
the  Force  of  the  Wind,  and  prevent 
itsdeib-oying  of  the  BJofibm^;  and 
thefemay  be  removed  away,  as  foon 
as  the  Danger  is  over :  where  th^fc 
Things  have  been  pra£ii(ed,  they 
were  generally  attended  with  Suc- 
ceis  ;  and  as  there  will  be  no  Trou- 
Ue  of  covering  and  uncovering  in 
this  Method,  after  they  are  fixed  up, 
there  can  be  no  Danger  of  NegleS, 
as  very  often  is  the  Cafe  when,  the 
Troable  is  great,  or  to  be  often  r^ 
prated, 
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When   your   Fruit  is   fet,  and 
grown  to  the  Bignefs  of  a  Small- 
nut,  you   ihoald  go  over  the  Trees, 
aAd  thin  them,  leaving  them  at  leaft  ^ 
^c  or  fix  Inches  aiunder ;  for  when 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  ia 
Bunches,  as  they  arc  often  produced^ 
the  Nourifiiment  which  fhouldj^ 
employed  wholly  to  the  Fr^ts  de« 
fign*d  to  ftand,  will  be  equally  fpent 
amongft  the  whole  Number ;  a  great 
Part   of  which  mufl  be  afterward 
polled  off;  fo  that  the  fooner  thia 
IS  done,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
remaining  Fruit  :  and  if  it  fhould 
fometiroes  happen,  that  a  Part  of 
thofe  left,  by  any  Accident,  fhould 
be  deftroyed,  yet  the  remaining  onea 
will  be  much  the  larger  and  better- 
tailed  for  its  and  the  Trees  will 
gain  more  Strength  ;   for  a  mode- 
rate Quantity  of  Fruit  is   alwaya 
preferable  to  a  great  Crop  ;   the 
Fruit,  when  but  few,  will  be  much 
larger,  better  tafted,  and  the  Treea 
in  a  Condition  to  bear  well  the  fu^ 
ceeding  Years  :  wherns  when  they 
are  overcharged  with  Fruit,  it  is  al- 
ways fmall,  ifi-tafled ;  and  theTreea 
are  generally  fo  much  weakened 
thereby,  as  not  to  be  in  a  Condition 
to  bear  well  for  two  Years  after :  fo 
that,  upon  the  Whole,  it  is  mnch 
better  to  have  a  leiTer  Number  of 
pruit  than  is  commonly  efteemed  a 
Crop,  than  to  have  too  many ;  fince 
the  Fruit,  and  alfo  theTrees,  arc  be- 
nefited thereby.    The  Quantity  of 
Fruit  to  be  left  on  largf  fuU-growa 
Trees,  ihouM  never  be  greater  than 
five  or  fix  dozen  upon  each  ;  but  on 
middling  Trees,  duec  or  fioor  doaea 
will  be  cnou^.  -    * 

If  the  Scaibn  ihoald  prove  hot 
and  dry^  it  will  be  prppcr  to  draw 
up  the  Earth  round  the  Stem  of  each 
Tree,  to  form  an  hollow  Bafin,  of 
about  £x  Feet  Diameter ;  and  cover 
the  Surfiice  of  the  Ground  in  thia 

Bafin 
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Baflh  whh  Mulch ;  and  once  or  twice 
0.  Week,  according  to  the  Heat  and 
Drought  of  the  Seafon,  pour  down 
iixteen  or  eighteen  Gallons  of  Wa- 
ter to  the  Root  of  each  l^ree ;  or 
where  there  is  an  Engine,  which 
will  dilperfe  the  Water  in  gentle  eafy 
Drops,  like  Rain,  if  the  fame,  or  a 
larger  Quantity  of  Water,  is  fprinkled 
all  over  the  Branches  of  the  Trees, 
ihis,  foaking  down  to  the  Roots, 
will  keep  the  Fruit  conftantly  grow- 
ing ;  which  will  prevent  their  falling 
off  the  Trees,  as  they  generally  do 
where  this  Method  is  not  pradtifed ; 
and  the  Fruit,  being  thus  conflantly 
nourifhed,  will  be  much  better  tail- 
ed ;  and  hereby  the  Trees  will  be 
maintained  in  Vigour  ;  fo  that  it  is 
what  I  can,  from  long  Experience, 
recommend  as  one  of  the  moft  necef- 
hry  Things  to  be  pra£Ufed  by  all 
Lovers  of  good  Fruit. 

When  the  Peach-trees  are  carefully 
managed  in  the  Spring  of  the  Year, 
according  to  the  Rules  before  laid 
down,  all  the  Nourifhment  which 
the  Roots  can  fupply  will  be  ufefully 
employed  in  nourifliing  fuch  Shoots 
only  as  are  to  be  continued,  as  alfo 
the  Quantity  of  Fruit  which  is  pro- 
per for  each  Tree ;  therefore  both 
muft  of  Confequence  be  rendered 
better  ;  for  where  there  is  not  this 
Care,  the  Trees  foon  grow  ragged, 
and  are  not  fumilhed  properly  with 
Branches ;  and  thofe  Shoots  which 
arp  produced,  are  fome  very  weak, 
and  others  very  luxuriant,  whereby 
the  Trees  are  rendered  very  anfight- 
)y,  as  alfo  unhealthy;  and  never 
continue  many  Years  fruitful :  and 
by  thus  training  of  the  Branches  to 
the  Wall,  as  they  are  produced,  the 
Fruit  will  be  always  equally  expofed 
to  the  Sun  and  Air ;  which  in  the 
common  Method  of  managing  thefe 
Trees,  by  letting  their  Branches 
grow  rude  all  the  Spring,  they  are 
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deprived  from;  and  confequently 
do  not  receive  the  Benefit  from  thefe 
equal  to  thofe  which  are  properly 
managed  :  and  by  the  timely  rubbing 
off  ufelefs  and  luxuriant  Shoots,  ic 
will  fave  much  Trouble,  and  prevent 
the  Ufe  of  the  Knife  in  Summer, 
which  is  very  hurtful  to  thefe  Trees; 
for  there  will  be  no  need  to  (horten 
any  of  the  Shoots  in  Summer. 

When  thefe  Rules  are  duly  exe- 
cuted, there  will  be  no  Occafion  to 
pull  off  the  Leaves  of  the  Trees,  to 
admit  the  Sun  to  the  Fruit,  which 
is  often  pra^ifed  ;  for  if  we  conii- 
der,  that  the  Leaves  are  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  cherifhthe  Bloflbm-buds, 
which  are  always  form'd  at  the  Footr 
ffailks  of  the  Leaves,  the  pulling  them 
off  before  they  have  performed  the 
Office  affign*d  them  by  Nature,  is 
doing  great  Injury  to  the  Trees : 
therefore  I  caution  every  one  againft 
that  Practice. 

It  is  a  common  Opinion  which  has 
for  fome  Years  prevailed,  even 
Jimong  Perfons  of  good  Underfbod- 
ing.  That  Peach-trees  are  not  long- 
livM ;  therefore  ihould  be  renewed 
every  twenty  Years :  but  this  is  a 
great  Miftake ;  for  I  have  eaten  fome 
of  the  fineft  Peaches  of  various 
Kinds,  which  grew  on  Trees  which 
had  been  planted  above  fifty  Years : 
and  I  am  convinced,  by  Experience, 
that  when  the  Trees  are  budded  up- 
on proper  Stocks,  and  carefully 
planted  and  managed,  they  may  be 
continued  fruitful  and  healthy  fixty 
Years  and  upward  ;  and  the  Fruit 
produced  on  thefe  old  Trees  will  be 
much  better  flavoured  than  any  of 
thofe  upon  young  Trees :  but  I  fup- 
pofe  the  Foundation  of  the  above 
Opinion  was  taken  from  the  French^ 
who  generally  bud  their  Peaches  up* 
on  Almond  -  flocks,  which  are  of 
fhort  Duration ;  thefe  feldom  lading 
good  more  than  twenty  Yeass :  but 

this 


tbis  bdng  feldom  pradifcd  in  Eng* 
iaad,  the  Cafe  is  widely  dilFerent  ; 
nor  indeed  fhoald  we  fetch  our  Ex- 
amples from  that  Nation,  where  the 
Profefibrs  of  the  Art  of  Gardening 
are  at  leaft  a  Century  behind  the  Eng- 
iijb;  and,  from  their  prefent  Difpo- 
fition,  feem  unlikely  to  overtake 
them  ;  for  they  depart  from  Nature 
in  ^moft  every  Part  of  Gardening, 
and  are  more  pleafed  with  introduce* 
ing  their  little  Inventions  of  pruning 
and  managing  their  Fruit-trees,  ac- 
cording to  their  ownFancy,  than  they 
are  careful  to  draw  their  inllrudions 
from  Nature,  from  whence  the  true 
Art  is  to  be  obtained ;  fo  that  in 
very  few  Inftances  Gardeners  (hould 
deviate  from  Nature,  unlefs  it  be  in 
thofe  Particulars,  where  Art  may  be 
pradifed  to  the  greateit  Advantage ; 
which  is  in  the  procuring  many  Sores 
of  efculent  Plants  and  i*ruit$  earlier 
and  better  flavoured  than  can  be  ob- 
tained without ;  in  which  they  are 
extremely  deficient ;  and  herein  they 
troll  too  much  to  Nature,  and  ufe  coo 
litde  Art. 

In  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  of 
their  Authors,  who  treats  very  par- 
ticularly of  Fruit-trees,  there  are 
Biredions  for  planting  of  Peach- 
trees  twelve  Feet  afunder  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  he  advifes  the  plant- 
ing of  Pear-trees  but  nine  or  ten 
Feet  Diftance ;  and  yet  he  fays, 
That  a  Pear  tree  in  Health  will 
flioot  three  Feet  on  each  Side  every 
Year :  therefore  he  does  not  allow 
room  for  ihefe  Trees  to  grow  more 
than  two  Years  before  they  meet. 
There  is  alfo  another  thing  pofitive- 
ly  laid  down  by  the  fame  Author ; 
which  is,  never  to  lay  any  Dung 
npon  the  Borders  where  Fruit-trees 
are  growing;  which  he  fays  will 
render  the  Fruit  ill-tafled :  and  this 
Opinion  has  too  generally  prevailed 
in  England;  bat  this  has  been  expio* 
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ded  by  one  of  his  own  CoantrymetU 
who  affirms  that,  from  upward  of 
twenty  Years  £xperience,thofe  Trees 
where  the  Borders  had  been  conilant- 
]y  dung*d,  always  produced  the  molt 
delicious  Fruit ;  and  the  Trees  were 
in  the  greateft  Vigour  :  and  the  fame 
Gentleman  mentions  the  Pra6lice  of 
the  Gardeners  at  Montr^ui/^  near 
Pari  J  f  who  have  for  fome  fenera- 
tions been  famous  for  the  Culture  of 
Peaches ;  and  are  as  careful  to  dung 
the  Borders  w^ere  their  Peach  trees 

fow  every  other  Yeaj',  as  the 
itchen  gardeners  are  for  their  Le- 
gumes. 

And  from  a  long  Experience  it  is, 
that  I  can  fubfcribe  to  the  Truth  of 
this  •  for  in  fome  particular  Gardens, 
where  the  bell  Fruit  grew  tliat  I  have 
yet  tafted,  the  Ground  was  conflantly 
dunged  every  other  Year ;  therefore 
it  is  what  I  mud  recommend  to  the 
Praflice  of  every  -curious  Perfon  ; 
with  this  Caution,  always  to  ufe 
fuch  Dung  for  their  Borders,  as  is 
well  rotted ;  and  to  dig  it  into  the 
Borders  in  November ^  that  the  Rain 
may  wafh  down  the  Salts  before  the 
Spring  comes  on  ;  and  where  the 
Ground  is  very  loofe  or  fandy,  it 
will  be  the  belt  way  to  make  ufe  of 
Neats-dung,  which  is  cooler  than 
that  of  Horfes ;  but  for  cold  ilrong 
Land  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  Ground  is  well  trenched 
every  Year,  about  the  Roots  of  the 
Trees,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to 
them ;  and  where  the  Soil  is  fubjedb 
to  bind  very  clofe,  if  it  is  forked  two 
or  three  times  in  a  Year,  to  loofen  the 
Surface,it  will  greatlyhclp  theTrees: 
the  Borders  fhould  not  be  croud- 
ed  with  any  large-growing  Plants, 
which  will  draw  away  the  Nourifh- 
ment  from  the  Trees;  ther<rfore  when 
any  S6rt  of  Kitchen-herbs  are  plants 
ed  on  thefe  Borders,  they  (hould  b^ 
only  fuch  as  are  of  fmall  Growth, 

and 
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and  wKidi  may  be  taken  oiF  early  in 
the  Spring :  and  if  this  is  carefully 
abfenred,  the  coltirating  fmallThiDgs 
on  thefe  Borders  can  do  no  Harm ; 
becaofe  the  Ground  will  be  iHrr*d 
the  oftener,  on  account  of  thefe 
fmall  Cropi»  dian  perhaps  it  would 
have  been,  when  no  Ufe  was  to  be 
made  of  the  Borders.  Thefe  Rules 
which  are  here  laid  down,  if  pro* 
perly  obfenred,  will  dired  any  curi- 
ous Peribn  how  to  have  plenty  of 
good  Fruit ;  as  alfo  to  preferve  the 
Trees  in  Vigour  a  great  Number  of 

PERSICARIA,  Arfe-fmart. 
The  Cbarafferi  are ; 

li  is  a  Plant  nvitb  an  apetalons 
Flonver^  having  fe*veral  Stamina,  or 
Cbi*veSi  lubicb  arifefrom  the  multtfid 
Calyx :  the  Pointal afterward  becomes 
an  oval-pointed  fmooth  Seed,  inclofed 
in  the  CapfuUy  luhich  tvas  before  the 
Flonver-cuf  :  to  ivbicb  may  be  added. 
It  hath  jointed  Stalks,  and  the  FUfw* 
ers  are  produced  in  Spikes, 
The  Species  are ; 

I .  p£  as  I  c  A  R I A  mitis  macukfa,  C, 
jB.  p.  Dead  or  Spotted  Arfe-fmart. 

Z.Persicaria  vulgaris  acris,feu 
Hydro  piper,  J,  B,  Water- pepper. 
Lake- weed,  or  Arfefmart. 

3.  PersicaRIA  major,  lapatbifo- 
aisp  caiyce  floris  pur  pur eo,  Toum, 
Greater  Arfe-fmarc,  with  Dock- 
leaves,  and  a  purple  Flower-cup. 

4.  Persicaria  Orientalis,  Nico- 
tians folio f  caiyce  Jlorum  purpureo, 
7*.  Cor.  Eaftern  Arfe-fmart,  with  a 
TobaccQ-leaf,  and  a  purple  Flower- 
cup. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  grow  wild  upon 
moid  Soils  and  Dunghils,  in  divers 
Parts  oi England:  but  as  they  are  rare- 
ly cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  being 
Plants  of  no  Ufe  at  prefent,  I  omit 
enumerating  them  in  this  Place. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  here  mention- 
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ed  are  fomctimes  nfed  in  Medkine ; 
the  !attcr  of  wbich  is  a  very  iiarp 
acrid  Plant,  from  whence  it  had  its 
Name  of  Water-pepper  and  Arfe- 
fmart :  this  is  a  perennial  Plant, 
which  grows  in  great  Plecty  on  thd 
Sides  of  Ditches,  and  in  moift  Places, 
almoft  in  every  Part  of  England',  and 
is  a  very  bad  Weed,  if  once  it  geU 
Pofleffion  in  a  Garden ;  for  theJloots 
ejttend  themfelvcs  greatly  under- 
ground, and  arife  from  every  Joint, 
as  doth  Couch-grafs;  fo  that  it  is 
with  great  Difficulty  extirpated. 

The  firft  is  an  annual  Plant,  that 
propagates  itfelf  in  great  Plenty  from 
Seeds;  which  failing  upon  the 
Ground,  the  Plants  rife  the  fucceed- 
ing  Spring,  and  fpread  over  the 
Ground,  whcre-ever  they  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  ;  (o  that  they  (hould 
not  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  Gar- 
dens :  thefe  are  both  gathered  in  the 
Fields  in  Autumn  for  medicinal  Ufe, 
when  they  are  in  PerfeAion. 

The  thirdSort  is  cultivated  in  fome 
cnrioas  Gardens  for  Variety,  it  make- 
ingaii  handfome  Appearance  during 
the  Seafon  of  its  Flowering :  this  may 
be  propagated  |)y  fowing  the  Seeds 
upon  a  Bed  of  rich  moifl  Earth  in  Au- 
tumn,foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  and 
the  Plants  will  come  up  the  Spring 
following,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Borders  where  they 
are  to  remain  :  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
Plant,  which  requires  to  be  fown 
evtry  Year,  or  the  Seeds  permitted 
to  (bed,  which  will  grow  better  chan 
thofe  which  arc  fown  by  Art. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  brought  from 
the  Eaftcm  Country  by  Monf.  7o»r- 
nefort,  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 
Paris,  from  whence  it  hath  been 
fince  communicated  to  feveral  Parts 
of  Europe,  This  Plant,  tho'  but  an 
Annual,  doth  grow  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  high,  and  divides  into 
feveral    Branches,    each    of  which 

pro- 
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mdoces  a  baatiful  Spike  of  purple 
Flowers  at  their  Extremities  in  the 
Aatamn ;  which,  together  with  its 
hrge  green  Leaves,  and  jointed 
Stalks,  make  a  very  grand  Fi^c 
m  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens*  late 
in  the  Seafon,  when  few  other  Plants 
arcin  Beauty. 

The  Seeds   therefore  fhoold  be 
fown  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are 
ripe  5  or,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
hH  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  Spring  following  better 
diao  when  they  arc  fown  by  Art,  as 
was  before  obfervcd ;  for  if  the  Seeds 
are  fown  in  the  Spring,  it  is  very 
rare,  that  any  of  them  lucceed  ;  and 
if  fome  few  Plants  come  up  from 
diofe  Seeds  fown  at  th^t  Seafon,  they 
feldom  grow  near  fo  ftrong  as  tbofc 
which  arc  produced  from  the  Seeds 
which  fell  in  Autumn  ;  fo  that  there 
is  no  other  Culture  required  to  this 
Plant,  but  to  tranfplant  them  out  in 
the  Spring,  where  they  arc  dcfign'd 
to  ftand,  which  fhould  be  in  large 
Gardens,  giving  them  great  Space; 
for  if  ibcy  arc  placed  near  other 
PUnts,  they  will  (hade  them  intircly 
from  the  Sun  ;  and,  by  continually 
dripping  upon  them,  will  greatly  m- 
jore  them  j  and  if  they  iland  too 
dofe,  their  Beauty  is  greatly  dimi- 

niftied. 

When  the  Plants  bcgm  to  afpirc 
upward,    which    is   commonly  in 
June,   their  Side  (hoots  (hould  be 
pruned  off,  to  make  them  advance 
Jn  Height,  and  preferve  them  with- 
in Compafs ;  othcru  ife  they  are  very 
fufajea  to  branch  out  widely  on  every 
Side,  fo  as  to  become  troublefome  m 
a  Garden ;  but  when  they  are  pru- 
ned up  regularly  fiveor  fix  Feet  high, 
they  may  afterwards  be  permitted 
to  fhoot  out  Side  -  branches ;  iince 
thofe  which   are  produced    above 
that  Height,    will  never  be   very 
long  or  uoublcfome,  but  will  add  to 
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the  Beauty  of  the  Plant :  this  de- 
lights in  a  rich  moift  Soil,  upon 
which  it  will  grow  to  a  prodigious 
Height :  it  produces  its  Flowers  to 
Augufi  and  Septemhtr,  which  continue 
inBeauty  until  theFroft  deftroys  them. 

PER VI NC A,  Periwinkle. 
The  Cbara&trs  are ; 

ne  Fi9wer'CMp  eonfifis  #/  em  Ltaf, 

nvbich  is  dinfiitd  int9  finjt  l<mg  nar- 

rcRu  Sfgments :  the  Fiotver  alfo  con* 

fiftsofone  Leaf,  which  expands  in/9 

the  Form  of  a  Salver^  and  is  cut  intw 

fi*ue    broad  Segments :  the   Pcintai, 

nvhich  arifes  from  the  Centre  of  the 

Fiower-cufi  becomes  a  Fruity  compofed 

of  tnuo  Hufks  (or  Pods),  ivhieb  con- 

tain  oblong  cylindrical  furro^d  Seeds: 

to  which  may  be  added,  7hat   thit 

Plant  fhoots  out  many  long  creeping 

^ranches,  tuhich  firike  out  Roots  at 

their  Joints, 

The  Species  are  ; 

1 .  Pe  R  V I N  c  A  ^vulgaris  engnftifi- 
lia,  flore  caernleo.  Toum,  Common 
or  narrow  leav*d  Periwinkle,  with  a 
blue  Flo^'cr. 

2.  Pervinca  ^vulgaris  anguftifo' 
Ha,  flore  alho.  Toum.  Common  Peri- 
winkle, with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  Pervinca  vulgaris  latifoliet^ 
flore  coeruleo.  Toum,     Greater  Pcri- 

winkle»  with  a  blue  JFlowcr. 

4. Pervinca  ^vulgaris  angufiifclla^ 
flore  ruhente,  Tourn.  Common  Peri- 
winkle, with  a  redi(h  Flower. 

5.  Pbrvikca  n)ulgaris  angujiifo' 
Ha,  flore  pleno,  faturate  purpureo» 
Toum.  Common  Periwinkle,  with 
a  double  Flower,  of  a  deep  purple 
Colour. 

6.  Pervinca  anguflifolia  *vnlga-' 
ris  variegata  ex  aureo  bf  viridi. 
Boerh  Ind.  Common  Periwinklct 
with  yellow  ftriped  Leaves. 

7.  Pervinca  anguflifolia  'vulgaris 
njariegata  ex  argenteo  {ff  *viridi, 
Botrh.  Ind.  Common  Periwinkle, 
with  fdver-fbipcd  Leaves. 

The 


The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  ift  di- 
vers Parts  of  England,  and  is  not  fo 
much  cultivated  in  Gardens  at  pre- 
sent as  it  was  formerly,  when  it  was 
planted  for  Edging  of  Borders :  but 
the  Shoots  being  very  ape  to  root  at 
their  Joints,  rendered  it  very  diffi<;ult 
to  preferve  in  any  tolerable  Order  ; 
and  the  Plants^  rooting  deep  in  the 
Ground,  greatly  exhauft  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Soil ;  fo  that  it  is  now 
almoft  wholly  caft  out  of  Gardens. 

The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are 
Varieties  from  the  firft,  differing 
only  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  i 
as  are  alfo  the  fixth  and  feventh^ 
which  differ  in  their  variegated 
Leaves,  for  which  they  are  preferv*d 
ia  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  admire 
ftriped  Plants. 

The  fifth  Sort  produces  fine  dou- 
ble Flowers,  which  makes  a  very 
bandfome  Appearance  during  its  Sea- 
fon  of  Flowering  ;  which  renders  it 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  Garden. 

The  third  Sort  grows  much  larger 
than  the  former,  and  produces  large 
blue  Flowers:  this  is  found  m 
Woods,  and  (hady  Places,  in  di* 
vers  Parts  oi  England. 

All  thefe  Plants  multiply  exceed- 
ingly by  their  Shoots  from  the  old 
Roots,  which,  trailing  upon  the 
Ground,  flrike  out  Roots  in  a  fhort 
time,  and  may  be  taken  olF,  and 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main :  and  though  they  are  not  fo 
proper  for  a  Flower-garden,  yet  a 
lew  Roots  of  each  Sort  may  be 
planted  in  fhady  Borders  under  Trees, 
where  few  other  Plantk  will  thrive, 
or  in  fmall  WilderneiTes ;  in  which 
Places,  if  they  are  kept  within  Com- 

?afs,  they  make  a  pretty  Variety, 
^he  large  Sort  may  be  planted  un- 
der Hedges,  in  Woods,  ^c,  where 
it  will  grow  four  or  h^t  Feet  high, 
and  continue  a  long  time  in  Flower. 
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TbefbPlaiits  propagate  themfdvei 
by  Roots  fo  plentifully,  that  the/ 
feldom  produce  Fruit, 

Moni.  Toumefort  fays,  He  could 
never  obferve  any  Fruit  upon  them 
either  in  the  Country  adjoining  xa 
Partly  or  in  Provence  or  Languedoc^ 
where  they  are  very  common,  or  iik 
the  Neighbourhood  of  DJlon, 

Of  all  the  Botanical  Writers  be- 
fore Tourne/erff  Ca/alpinus  is  the 
only  Perfon  who  found  and  defcribed 
this  Fruit :  which,  he  fays^  is  oblongs 
being  two  forkM  Hulks,  arch*d  and 
conjoined  at  their  Extremities,  con- 
taining, for  the  moft  p^t,  two  ob-« 
long  Seeds  in  each. 

To  have  this  Plant  produce  Fruity 
Monf.  Toumefort  advifes  its  being 
planted  in  a  Pot  that  contains  but  » 
fmall  Quantity  of  Earth;  fo  that 
the  Sap,  being  prevented  from  dif-* 
fipating  and  fpending  itfelf  upon 
nouriihing  new  Shoots^  will  mounc 
the  Stems,  and  fwell  the  Pointai^ 
which  becomes  the  Fruit ;  and  this, 
he  fays,  was  the  Method  whereby  he 
obtained  the  Fruit  of  this  Plant,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  Figure  in  his 
Elements  of  Botany^ 

But  notwith (landing  what  Monfi 
Tournefort  has  related  concerning 
this  Matter,  yet  I  have  often  ob* 
ferv'd  the  Fruit  upon  fuch  Plants  as 
have  grown  fingly  on  a  good  Soil  i 
though  where  their  Shoots  are  per* 
mitted  to  entangle  with  each  other^ 
and  grow  very  dofe,  there  is  feldom 
any  Fruit  produced. 

PETASmS,  Butter-bur. 
The  CbaraSeri  are; 

It  is  a  Plant  *wtth  a  fiofcuUmi 
Flofwer^  confifiing  of  many  Florets^ 
di'vided  into  many  Parts ^  fitting  om 
the  Embryo,  and  contained  in  a  cylin^ 
drical  Empalementy  di<vidtd  alfo  into 
many  Parts  :  the  Embryo  aftemuard 
b:comcs  a  StcdfurniJFd  <witb  Down  s 

t9 
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^^khmaybe  aided^  TheTttFwtn  The  CharaSin  wrt  i 

^tftar  hefoTi  tbi  Leaves.  It  bmtb  a  FUtver  eemfifiing  •ffmir 

The  Species  are ;  Leaves^  wbieb  are  placed  almoft  in 

1.  Pbtasitbs  major  li  vulgaris,  tbe  Ferm  of  a  Crofs^from  vnbofe  Cup 
C,  B,  P.  Common  Batter-b Ur,  or  rifes  tbe  Pointal^  nvbicb  after*ward 
?efi]]eDt-wort.  becomes  tbe  Fruity  vobicb  is  bordered 

2.  PBTASITES  major ^  Jloribuspe*  eend  cut  at  tbe  Top^  refimbiing  an  in* 
dicuUs  Uugis  iufidentibus.  Raii  Sju.  verfed  Sbield  contaifiing  oblong  Seeds^ 
Greater  Butter- bur,  with  long  Foot-        We  know  bat  one  Species  of  tbia 
fiilks  to  the  Flowers.  Plant  ;  vrs. 

3.  Pbtasites  a/(ftr/,  angsdofofo*  PETWiKiKfolatii/oliisJocuiisJpi'' 
Mo.  J.  B.  White  Batter-bar,  with  uofis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Petiireria 
angular  Leaves.  with  Nightfhade-leaves,  and  prick!/ 

4.  Pbtasitbs  minor  alter^  tuffiia-  Seed-veffels,  commonly  callM  Guiney 
ginisfoHa.  H.  R.  Par.     Lefler  But-  Hcnwecd. 

tcr  bar,  with  a  Col tV foot  leaf.  This  Name  was  given  to  thia 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is  Plant,  by  Father  Plmmer,  who  diA 

iu*d  in  Medicine :  this  grows  wild  in  cover*d  it  in  America ;  in  Honour  to 

peac  Plenty  by  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  Mr.  James  Petiver  an  Apothecary^ 

aad  in  moift  Soils,  in  divers  Parts  of  who  was  a  cnrioas  Botanift. 
England.    The  Flowers  of  this  Plant        It  is  a  vtry  common  Plant  in  Ja^ 

appear  in  the  Beginning  of  Marcb  1  maica,  Barbados^   and  moil  of  the  - 

and  after  they  are  paft,  the  green  other   Iflands    in   the    fTeJi-Indiesp 

Leaves  come  up,  and  grow  to  be  where  it  grows  in  (hady  Woods» 

^try  large.  and  all  the  Savaknas,  in  fuch  Plenty » 

-  TheiecondSortwasfoandbyMr.  as  to  become  a  very  troubleTome 

J^fcob  Bobart  in  Oxford/hire^  and  fent  Weed }  and  as  this  Plant  will  endure 

to  the  Ptyjic-garden  at  Cbelfea :  this  ft  great  deal  of  Drought,  fo  it  re« 

difos  gr«u]y  from  the  former  in  its  mains  green^  when  other  Phutt  are 

Manner  of  Flowering ;  for  the  Flow-  burnt  up,  which  occafions  the  Cattle 

er-ficms  of  this  Sort  rife  near  two  to  brouze  on  it;  and  having  a  moft 

Feet  high,  and  the  Flowers  grow  unfavoury  ftrong  Scent,    fomewhat 

upon  long  Footftalks ;  whereas  the  like  wild  Garlick,  it  gives  the  Cowe 

Stems  of  the  common  Sort  feldom  Milk  the  fame  Flavour;   and  the' 

Yife  above  eight  or  ten  Inches  high,  Cattle  which  are  kiird  foon  after 

and  the    Flowers  dofely  furround  feeding  on  this  Plant,  have  a  moft 

the  Stalkf .  intolerable  Scent,  fo  that  thdr  Flelk 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  prefervM  is  good  for  little.  • 

in  Bounic  Gardens  for  Variety ;  but        Jn  Europe  this  Plant  is  prefervM  ua 

as  they  have  little  Beau^,  fo  they  the  Gardens  of  thofe  Perfons  wh0 

ere  feldom  propagated  in  other  Gar-  are  curious  in  Botany :  but  there  ia 

dens:    they  all   of  them  increafe  little  Beauty  in  it;  and  having  fo 

greatly  by  their  creeping  Roots,  and,  ftrong  rank   a   Scent  upon  l^ing 

if  placed  in  a  moift  Soil,  will  in  a  handled,  renders  it  lefs  valnable.    It 

ftiort  time  over-ran  a  large  Coropafs  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  muft 

of  Ground.  be  fown  on  an  Hot^bed  early  in  tbe 

FETIVERIA,  Guinoy  Henweed,  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 

nmlgo.  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 

Vol.  III.  X  X  X  plantiif 
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planted  into  a  Ceptrate  Pot,  and 
phinged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  to 
bring  them  fo^ard.     When  the 
Pknu  have  obtained  a  good  Share  of 
Strength,  they  (hould  be  inur^  to 
bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees  s  into 
which  they  may  be  remov*d  toward 
the  Latter*  end  of  June^    placing 
them  in  a 'warm  Sitnation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  Autumn,  when 
they  fhoald  be  femov*d  into  the 
Stove,  and  in  Winter  rouft  have  a 
moderate  Degree  of  Warmth,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  live  in  thisCoantry. 
Thcfe  Plants  will  grow  woody» 
and  (hoot  oat  many  Side- branches, 
but  feldom  rife  above  two  Feet  high. 
They  will  produce  Flowers    and 
Qeeds  evevy  Summer,  and  will  con* 
timie  fevenl  Years,  .remaining  con- 
ibmtly  green  throughout  the  Year. 
PBTROSEUN  UM.^fVi^Apium. 
.  F£UC£DANUM,  Hogs-fenel. 
The  Cbmra&^i  are  \ 
It  is  «  Flawt  'wiih  a  R^ft  mnd  um* 
hiUated  FUwer,  coftjtfiipg  ifmawf  ?#- 
imU  fUcid  orhitnlarljf  and  refting  9m 
tht.  im^Ument^   vobicb   bicomn  a 
fruit  €mprfed  rf  two  Suds^  niJ^icb 
gurealsmfiplmn^  vomly  gtntly  firMk" 
id^  mmd  b^rdtr^di  to  tbt/o  Murkt  muft 
be  addidf  Tbat  tbe  Lea^s  are  wing- 
«/,  nsrrow^  V^Jflt  ftmd  dimidid  into 
ibrti  Segments. 

The  Species  are,; 
1.  Peucidanum  mMJns  ItaUeum. 
C.  B.  P.    Greater  Hogs-fenel. 

a.  fesuCftOAMUM  minus  Germttni' 
€am.'J,B.  Lefler  German  Hogs- 
lenel,.  orSulphurwort. 

There  are  feveral  other  Sfeciet  of 
thia  Plant,  which  are  preferv*d  in 
femecttriotts  Botanic  G^dens;  bat 
as  they  are  Plants  of  Iktle  Beauty  or 
Ufe,  it  would  be  needlefs  to  enu- 
merate their  feveral  Varieties  in  this 


The  firA  Sort  here  mentioned  is 
n&t  v«ry  common  in  Ef^iand,  being 
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only  to  be  fenad  in  fome  cnriooa 
Gardens:  but  the  fecond  Sort  (whick 
is  direded  to  be  uied  in  Medicine)  is 
found  wild  in  watry  Places,  in  it- 
veral  Parts  of  England^ 

Thefe  Plants  may  becnltivaced  hf 
Cowing  their  Seeds  on  a  moiil  Soil  in 
the  Autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe^ 
in  which  Place  tbe  Pkau  will  couio 
up  ilrong  the  fucoeeding  Spring 
when  they  (hould  be  carefully  weed- 
ed, and  drawn  out,  where  they  are 
too  clofe,  otberwife  they  will  draw 
each  other  up  very  weak ;  and  the 
Autumn  following  they  may  be 
taken  op,  and  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  in  which  Phce 
they  (houfd  be  pkmted  at  leaft 
two  Feet  afunder ;  for  their  Rooca 
will  grow  ytry  laige,  and  braadi 
out  greatly  when  they  have  ac* 
qnired  Strength.,  The  fecond  Year 
after  (owing,  they  will  product 
Flowers  and  Seeds ;  bnt  the  Roots 
will  abide  many  Years. 

PH ACA,  Baftard  MUk-vetch,  or 
AftragaloidCs. 

The  CbaraSers  are; 

Tbe  Empalement  of  tbe  Flower  is 
tnbnUns,  and  cstt  into  fioe  Parte  at 
tbe  Brim  :  tbe  Flower  is  of  tbe  fafi* 
lionaeeoiss  JGnd,  <on/ifiing  of  em  oiaJ 
Standard^  two  fi}ort  Wings^  and  an 
obtnfejhort  Keel:  tbe  Pointal after* 
Kvardbeeomes  a  /welling  Pod^  nuitk 
tbe  sspper  Stustre  defre/s*d^  bawng  one 
Cell  containing  many  Jiidney  -Jbafed 
Seeds. 

The  Sfedis  are ; 

I .  Ph  A c A  legnnnnibus  r$&is.  F/«r. 
Lejd.  BaiUrd  Milk-vetch  with  (hail 
Pods. 

S.  Phaca  Ifgnminibns  arena tis, 
Fkr,  Leyd.  Baftard  Milk-vetch,  with 
arched  Pods.         ' 

This  Plant  being  near-of-kin  to 
the  AAragalus,  or  Milk-vetch,  Dr, 
Tonmefort  gave  it  theTitle  oiAftra- 
galoides  \  but  Dr.  Lihn4tw  hat  alterM 
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h  to  thU  cl  Phdum  i  rejeAing  the 
otiicr  on  account  of  its  being  a  com- 
ponod  Name. 

Thefe  Plaou  are  Natives  ofPer^ 
tt^al  and  SpMn^  from  whence  the 
Seeds  have  been  pfocured  by  fome 
PeHbos  yrho  are  carious  in  coUedt- 
ing  rare  Plants :  the  £rft  Sort  has 
been  long  preferv'd  in  ibme  carious 
Gardens  in  EmgUnd  i  but  the  other 
is  more  rare  at  prefent. 

Tiie  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  will 
abide  many  Years,  and  run  very 
deep  ioiD  the  Ground  i  but  the 
Branches  decay  every  Aatomn,  and 
the  Roots  produce  frefli  every  Spring, 
which  will  rife  near  four  Feet  high, 
and  grow  ligneous.  The  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fhort  Spikes  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves  :  but,  un* 
]iXs  the  Seafon  proves  very  warm, 
they  rarely  flower  in  England  i  for 
which  Reafon  the  Plants  are  not 
mnch  efteemM  :  f^r  it  is  not  once 
in  fe«en  Years,  that  the  Flowers  ar- 
rive to  Perfedk>n,  nor  do  the  Plants 
ever  produce  Seeds  in  England:  fo 
that  the  Seeds  moft  be  procured  from 
abroad,  by  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
have  thePlants. 

The  Seeds  ihould  be  fown  in  the 
Place  where  the  Plants  are  ~to  re- 
main ;  for  as  they  (hoot  their  Roots 
very  deep  into  the  Earth,  fo  it  is 
wcry  dimcalt  to  tranfplant  them 
widi  any  Safety,  efpedally  after 
they  have  remain*d  any  coniidera- 
ble  time  in  the  Seed  -  bed.  The 
Plantt  fhould  be  left  about  £x  Feet 
afunder,  that  there  may  be  room  to 
dig  the  Ground  between  them  evtry 
Sp"ng,  which  is  all  the  Culture 
they  require. 

PHALANGIUM,  Spiderwort. 
The  Cbtaraatrs  are  j 

li  is  m  Plant  ivUi  m  Ulyflontiir  ^ 
tomfnfed  §f  fix  PttaU»  from ,  whofe 
Cmtn  rifh  the  P$it0al,  nubicb  of-' 
itnjmrd  hc9mt$  a  r99nd\/b  Fndt^  di» 
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ntidsdinto  threi  Cills^  WidfullofmiZ 
gular  Seeds:  to  thefe  Marh  mufi  hi 
added f  Afihrofe  Root^  in  order  to  di" 
fiinguijb  it  from  the  On^thogalum. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  PuAi^KHGivu  fartvo flori,  ra» 
mofum-  C.  B.  P.  Branched  Spi« 
derwort,  with  a  fmall  Flower: 

2.  Phalanoiom  far^ofiori^  nom 
romofum,  C.  B,  P,  Unbranch*d 
Spiderwort, with  a  fmall  Flower. 

3.  Phalangium  Jffricannm^  Jh* 
rihm  Inteii  parqnj.  Raii  Hift.Afri^ 
can  Spiderwort,  with  fmall  yellow 
Flowers. 

4.  Phalangium  acauton^foliis 
fnhnlatis^  fiorihnf  in    thyrfo  futeis. 

Low  Africa^  Spiderwort,  with  flat 
Onion-leaves,  and  yellow  Flowers 
difpQs^d  in  a  loofe  Spike. 

5.  Fu At AHCiv u  j^cammf  fi' 
tih  eeUuiiSfJlorthns  J^icatis  attreii* 
Boerh.  Ltd.  African  Spiderwoitt 
with  Onion-leaves,  and  goldenFlow* 
ers  growing  in  Spikes,  faJfly  called 
tn  Aloe.  ' 

6.  Phalangium  JBtlnoficnm  ra* 
mofum^florihus  alhis^  fetalis  refiexis* 
Hort.  Amft.  Branchy  Sthio^am 
Spiderwort,  with  white  Flowera^ 
whofe  Petals  are  tam*d  backward. 

The  firfl  and  fecond  Sorts  Suti 
abiding  Plants,  which  are  propagated 
in  curious-Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
their  Flowers  i  a|id  though  they  are 
not  very  beautiful,  yet,  for  their  long 
Continuance  in  Flower,  they  de* 
ttvf^  a  Place  in  the  open  Borders 
of  every  curious  Flower-garden. 

Thefe  may  be  propagated  either 
from  Seeds,  or  by  partins  their 
Roots.  The  beft  time  to  low  the 
Seeds  is  In  .Autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  in  the  manner  diredted  for 
bulbous- rooted  Flowers,  with  which 
thefe  Plants  agree  in  their  Culture, 
and  the  fecond  Year  after  fowinf, 
will  produce  Flowers.  The  Sea-  * 
fon  for  parting  their  Roots  is  in 
Xxx  a      '  Sep- 
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Ztptimber  ;  !n  doing  which,  yoa 
mufl  obferve  to  preferve  a  good 
Head  to  each  OfF-fet,  and  not  to 
diiride  them  too  fmal),  which  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  weak  the  fol- 
lowing; Summer  :  they  delight  in  a 
frefh  light  Earth,  and  an  open  Situa- 
tion. 

The  third  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant, 
which  {hould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  in  March  i  and  when 
the  Plants  ar.e  come  up,  they  muft 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  in  which  Place  they  muft 
be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require:  they 
produce  their  Flowers  in  July,  and 
Iheir  Seeds  are  perfected  in  Augufl. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are 
preferv*d  in  Green  -  houfes^  with 
other  fucculent  Plants,  amongfl 
which  they  make  a  pretty  Variety, 
there  being  fcarcely  a  Month  in  the 
Year  when  there  are  not  fome  of  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  of  the  fifth  Sort 
in  Beauty.  This  was  formerly  call'd 
an  Aloe,  which  Name  is  ftill  retained 
by  unikilful  Perfons,  though  it  is 
iraftly  different  therefrom  in  its 
whole  Appearance.  This  Plant  mul- 
tiplies very  faft  by  OfF-fets,  which, 
tho'  product  at  fome  Diftance  from 
the  Earth,  yet  emit  Roots  of  a  con- 
fiderableLength;  and,when  planted, 
immediately  faften  in  the  Earth  : 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  of 
light  fandy  Earth,  and  hoafed  in 
Winter,  with  Ficoides*s,  and  other 
bardy  fucculent  Plant?,  where  they 
xa^y  have  free  open  Air ;  for  they 
are  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be 
protected  from  Froft.  The  fourth 
Sort  grows  very  low,  theLeaves  refl- 
ing  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground: 
this  flowers  in  April  and  May^  and 
perfe^s  its  Seeds  every  Year ;  where- 
by it  may  be  propagated  in  plenty. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  preferv*d  in 
fome  curious  Gardens^  with  other 
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Exotic  Plants,  in  the  Green-honie : 
this  is  multiplied  by  parting  the! 
Roots :  the  beft  Seafon  for  doing 
this  is  in  Augufi^  when  moft  of  the 
Leaves  are  decayed  :  they  (hould  be 
planted  in  Pots  £ird  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  houfed  inp  Winter 
with  the' laft:  this  produces  large- 
branching  Stems,  which  are.  thinly 
befet  with  Flowers,  that  have  their 
Petals  reflex*d,  and  are  of  a  whitifh 
Colour  ;  but  continue  a  long  time  in 
Beautv 

PHASEOLOIDES.r«<^lycine. 

PH  ASEOLUS,  Kidney-bean. 
The  CbaraBer$zxt\ 

It  is  a  Plant  <with  a  fafilimaeeout 
Flo^ver,  out  of  nnhofe  Empaloment 
rifes  tbi  Pointal,  nubicb  efter^iuard 
becomes  a  lojrg  Pod,  pregnant  *witb 
Seeds,,  for  tbe  mofi  part  Jbaped  Uke  a 
Kidney,  or  oval :  to  tbeft  Notes  are 
to  be  added.  Leaves  grotving  if^  Threes 
on  lacb  Pedicle,  and  tbe  Plant  for  tBe 
moft  part  cltTnbing. 

It  would  be  to  little  Purpofe  to 
enumerate  all  the  Varieties  of  this 
Plant  which  have  come  to  Know- 
lege,  in  this  Place  ;  fince  America 
annually  furnifhes  us  with  new 
Sorts,  to  that  there  is  no  knowing 
what  Varieties  there  may  be  pro- 
ducM  in  England :  befides,  as  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  cultivated 
here,  fince  the  old  Sorts  are  prefera- 
ble to  any  of  the  new  ones,  for  the 
Kitchen ;  therefore  I  fhall  only  iiri^ 
fet  down  a  few  Sorts  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  Flowers,  or  as 
Curiofities,  and  then  mention  thofe 
which  are  moft  eileem^d  for  theTable. 

1.  Phaseolus  Ltdicus.flore coc^ 
cineo,  feu  puuiceo,  Mor.  Hift.  The 
Scarlet  Bean. 

2.  Phaseoivs  Amerscanus peren'* 
nis,ftere  cocbleato  odorato,  feminibus 

fufcis  orbiculatii,  CaracalU  diBut. 
H.  L.  Perennial  American  Kidney- 
bean,  with  fwect-fmelling  oochleated 

flowers^ 
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Flowers,  commonljr  calPd  Caracal- 
la. 

3.  Phaseolus  AmiricanMjg  ftru" 
m»fa  radUi^  fion  fwrfurt9f  filiqua 
wtpgfijpma,  Pimm,  Jbuericam  Kid' 
ney-beaoywitli  a  ftromofeRoot^a  pur- 
ple Flower,  and  a  very  narrow  Pod. 

4.  Phaseolus  Cmnadenfit  furfU' 
ms  minor^  radice  wvaci,  ScboLBot, 
Small  purple  Kidney -bean,  with  a 
perennial  Root. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  the  Englijb  Gardens,  be- 
ing planted  for  the  Beauty  of  its 
icarlet  Flowers:  this  Plant  fpreads 
itfelf  very  ^r,  fo  that  it  (hould  be 
a]lowMroom,otherwife  it  will  over- 
run whatever  Plants  grow  near  it. 
The  Seafon  for  plandne  the  Sctdt  of 
this  Plant  is  in  the  Beginning  of 
^Mi^  obferving  always  to  do  it  in 
dry  Weather,  otherwife  the  Seeds 
will  burft  and  rot :  they  wilt  pro- 
doce  their  Flowers  by  the  Beginning 
of  Jmlj,  and  will  continue  flower- 
ing until  the  Froft  prevents  them  ; 
and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Siftem' 
htTy  when  they  (hould  be  gathered, 
and  jpreferved  in  a  dry  Place  until 
the  uicceediDg  Spring,  in  order  to 
be  fewn.  This  Plant,  being  annual, 
perifhes  with  the  firft  Approach  of 
Winter :  it  will  thrive  "^txy  well  in 
the  City,  the  Smoke  of  the  Sea-coal 
being  Ids  injurious  to  thii  Plant  than 
moft  others  ,  fo  that  it  is  often  culti- 
Tated  in  Balconies,  &r.  and,  being 
ibpported  either  with  Sticks  or 
Strings,  grows  up  to  a  good  Height, 
and  produces  Flowers  as  it  advances: 
ft  is  alfo  planted  in  fome  Gardens, 
to  coverArbours  ,and  other  Scats,  in 
the  Smnmer-ieafon,  to  afford  Shades 
fof  which  Porpofe  it  will  do  very 
well :  but  the  Seeds  mud  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain  s  for  the 
Plants  don't  bear  to  be  tranfplanted; 
lefpecially  after  they  have  been  any 
time  out  of  the  Ground. 
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The  fecond  Sort  is  an  abidli 
Plant,  which  may  alfo  be  propaga- 
ted by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
in  a  moderate  Hot- bed  in  theSpringt 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  the/, 
mull  be  carefully  tran(jplanted  into 
Pots  filled  with  fre(h  light  Earth,  and 
muftbe  plunged  into  anHot-bed^ 
to  facilitate  their  taking  Root ;  af- 
ter which,  they  (hould  be  inured  to 
bear  the  open  Air '  by  degrees,  into 
which  they  (houU  be  remov'd  when 
the  Seafon  is  warm,  placing  them 
in  a  (helter^d  Situation ;  and  as  they 
advance,  they(hould  be  removed  in* 
to  lai^T  Pots,  which  muft  be  fiU*d 
up  With  fre(h  light  Earth. 

During  the  Summerfeafon  the 
Plants  muft  be  frequently  refrelh^d 
with  Water  ;  but  m  Winter  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  Green- 
houfe,  and  (hould  have  but  little 
Water  during  that  Seafon.  Theft 
require  only  to  be  fcreen*d  from 
Froft';  but  muft  have  open  free  Air 
whenever  the  Weather  will  permit, 
otherwire  the  Leaves  will  grow 
mouldy,^  and  decay  the  tender 
Shoots  :  thefe  Plants  produce  theit 
fcarlet  Flowers  in  July  and  Atfguft, 
but  feidom  perfe^theirSecds  in  this 
Country.  This  PlaQt  is  vtxy  com* 
mon  in  Portugal^  wb^e  it  is  planted 
to  cover  Arbours  and  Seats  in  Gar* 
dens,  for  which  it  is  greatly  efteem*d 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Country, 
as  alfo  for  its  beautiful  fweet-fmell* 
ing  Flowers ;  and  in  that  Country 
it  thrives  very  well  in  the  open  Air. 

The  third  Sort  is  prefervM  in 
fome  curious  Gardens  for  Variety ; 
but  is  a  Pla^t  of  no  great  Beauty  ; 
this  may  be  propagated  by  fowbg 
the  Seeds  in  the  Spring  upon  an  Hot- 
bed ;  and  when  they  come  up,  they 
muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  treated 
as  the  former  Sort :  it  produces  its 
Flowers  in  Juiy^  and  the  Seeds  ripen 
in  Septimhir. 

Xxxj  The 
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The  Ibortih  Sort  was  brought  from  The  fecond  and  fourth  Sorts  are 

America^  and  is  prtfenr'd  in  curious  mod  commonlycultivated  in  theGar« 

Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  its  long  dens  near  hmdon^  and  the  beft  Sorts 

Flowering  :  this  is  an  abiding  Plant,  we  yet  know  to  fupply  the  Markets  : 

and  fliould  be  managed  as  was  di-  for  the  Plants  never  ramble  too 

rented  for  the  third  Sort;  and  if  far,  but  are  always    of  moderate 

guarded  from  Froft,  will  continue  Growth,  fo  that  the  Air  can  eaGly 

to  produce  Flowers  all  the  Winter-  pafs  between  the  Rows,  and  keep 

ieafon :  it  ripens  Seeds  ytry  well,  them  from  rotting  :   they  are  alio 

from  which  the  Plants  may  beeafily  plentifulBearers,  and  the  beft  Beans, 

propagated.  except  the  firft,  for  Eating. 

There  are  at   prefent  but  few  The  third  Sort  is  alfo  a  plentifnl 

Sorts  of  Kidney -beans,  which  are  Bearer,  and  never  rambles,  growing 

cultivated  for  the  Table  in  Eng»  opright  in  form  of  a  Shrub  :  but 

Ami:  thefeare,  the  Beans  are  much  larger  than  the 

I.  The  Common  White  or  Dtt/f A  laft,  and  are  notfo  well  coloured. 

Kidney- bean.  nor  do  they  eat  near  (b  firm  and 

a.  The  Lefler  Garden  Kidney-  crifp ;  for  which  Reafons  ^eyare 

bean,  commonly  caird,  The  Batur-  not  fo  generally  efteem'd. 

fea  Bean.  The  fifth  Sort  hath  been  efteemM 

3.  The  Upright  or  Tree  Kidney-  by  (bmePerfons,  for  its  continuing 
bean.  long  in  Bearing;  but  the   ^r^   it 

4.  The  Dwarf  White   Kidney-  much  preferable  to  it  on  thatAc« 
bean.     This  Sort  is  generally  usM  count. 

for  Hot-beds.  The  fixth  Sort  is  a  plentiful  Bear- 

5.  The    Camttrbury    Kidney  -  er,  and  ftands  upright,  for  which  it 
bean.  is  much  efteemM  by  fome  Garden- 

6.  The    Spotted  Tree  Kidney-  ers ;  but  is  a  very  bad.tafted  Bean^ 
bean.  being  extremely  rank^  and  rarely 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  formerly  boils  green, 

more  cultivated  in  England  than  at  Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  from 

prefent ;  but  is  the  chief  Sort  now  Seeds,  which  mu/l  be  fown  in  the 

cbltivated  in  Holland^  from  whence.  Place  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  for 

probably,  it  had  the  Name  iA Dutch  they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  ex- 

kidney-bean  :  this  Sort  rlfes  to  a  cept  it  be  done  while  they  are  very 

very  great  Height,  and  requires  to  young  ;  and  this,  being  pretty  trou- 

be  Supported  by  tall  Stakes,  other-  blefome,is  very  feldom  ]^6Hied,  on- 

wife  they    wHl   fpread   upon   the  lefs  for  a  few  early  Plants  under 

Ground,  and  rot  \  io  that  where  warm  Hedges  or  Walls  ;  but  it  is 

this  Care  is  wanting,  the  Fruit  fel-  not  worth  while   for   the  general 
dom  comes  to  good :  which  Trouble    Crops. 

renders  it  difficult  to  ^tultivate  this  TheSeafon  for  putting  thefeSeeds 

Sort  in  Plenty  ;  and  the* Beans  being  in  the  Ground  istheMiddle  ofif/n7, 

much  broader  than  the  fmall  $ort,  for  an  early  Crop :  but  thefe  ihoold 

render  them  lefs  valuable  in  the  ton-  have  a  warm  Situation,  and  a  dry 

dtn  Markets ;  which,  I  fuppofe,  oc-  Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not  fucceed: 

cafion*d  their  being  negle^ed  in  Eng-  ypn  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  pot  them 
land:  but  this  is  by  far  the  beft  Sort    into  the  Ground  at  a  drySeafon ;  for 

for  Eating  yet  known.  Wet  fo  early  in  the  Se^on  will  roC 

the 
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the  Seeds  in  tbe  Ground.  71« 
Maimer  of  planting  them  is,  to'draw 
ihallow  Farrows  ^th  an  Hoe,  at 
aboQt  two  Feet  and  an  half  Diftaoce 
firom  each  other,  into  which  you 
ihould  drop  the  Seeds  abaut  two 
Inches  afdnder  ;  then  with  the 
Head  of  a  Rake  draw  the  Earth 
over  them,  fo  ai  to  cover  them 
about  an  Inch  ^eep. 

If  the  Seafon  be  bvouraUe,  the 
Plants  will  begin  to  appear  in  abont 
a  Week's  time  after  fowing,  and 
foon  after  will  raife  their  Heads  up* 
right;  therefore,  when  the  Stems 
ate  advanced  pretty  tall  above- 
groand,  you  (hould  gently  draw  a 
little  Earth  op  to  them,  obferving  to 
do  it  when  the  Ground  is  dry, 
which  will  preferve  them  from  being 
inj  ur*d  byiharpWinds:  buty  ou  fiiould 
be  careful  not  to  draw  any  of  the' 
Earth  over  their  Leaves,  which 
would  rot  them,  or  at  leaft  greatly 
retard  their  Growth.  After  this,they 
will  require  no  farther  Care  but  to 
keep  them  dear  from  Weeds,  nntil 
they  produce  Fruit,  when  they 
fliottld  be  carefully  gather'd  two  or 
threa  times  a  Weele  i  for  if  they  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  Plants 
a  little  too  long,  the  Beans  will  be 
too  large  for  eating,  and  the  Plants 
would  be  greatly  weaken*d  there- 

TAe  Diitch  Kidney-bean  mnft  be 
planted  at  a  greater  Diftance,  Row 
from  Row  s  for  as  thefe  grow  very 
tall,  fo  if  the  Rows  are  not  at  a  far- 
ther DiAance,  the  Sun  and  Air  will 
he  excluded  from  the  middle  Rowii 
therefore  thefe  fliould  not  be  lefs 
than  four  Feet  Diftance  Row  from 
Row  :  and  when  the  Plants  are 
about  four  Inches  high,  the  Poles 
ihonld  be  thmft  into  the  Ground  by 
the  Side  of  the  Plants,  to  which 
they  will  faften  themfelves,  and 
dimb  to  the  Height  of  eight  or  tea 
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Feet,  ted  bear  Plenty  of  Fruit  from' 
the  Ground  upward.  This  Sort 
will  continue  good  much  longer 
than  either  of  the  other ;  for  die 
Pods  of  this  Sort  are  never  ftringy, 
nor  are  the  Beans  mealy  when  old. 
The  Dutch  and  Tnnch  preferve 
great  Quantities  of  the  dry  Beans 
for  Winter-ufc,  which  they  flew,  and 
make  good  with  Gravy,  and  other 
Sawces. 

If  two  Crops  of  this  Sort  of  Bean 
are  fown  at  a  proper  Diftance,  it 
will  be  fulHcient  to  continue  a  Suc- 
cei&on  during  the  Seafon  of  Kidney- 
beans,  efpecially  if  a  few  of  an 
early  Kind  are  fown,  to  come  before 
them  :  foe  this  large  Sort  fiiould  not 
be  fown  earlier  than  the  Latcer-eod 
of^n7,orthe  Beginning  oflfify,  ac- 
cording as  the  Seafon  may  prove. 

The  firft  Crop  offf^ //^akidney- 
beans  will  continue  aMonth  in  good 
Order,  during  which  time  they  will 
produce  great  Plenty  of  Beans  i 
therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  Sue-  * 
ceflion  of  them  throughout  the  Sea* 
fon,  you  (hould  fow  at  three  differ- 
ent times  ;  v/'k.  in  AfriU  in  May^ 
and  toward  the  Latter-end  oijumx 
which  laft  Crop  will  continue  until 
the  Froft  comes  on,  and  deftroys  ' 
them. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who 
raife  thefe  in  Hot-beds,  in  order 
to  have  them  early.  The  only 
i^xxt  to  be  taken  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  thefe  Plants,  when  thus 
rais'd,  is  to  allow  them  room,  and 
give  them  as  much  Air  as  can  be 
conveniently,  when  the  Weather  is 
mild  i  as  alio  to -let  them  have  but 
a  moderate  Heat ;  for  if  the  Bed 
be  over-hot,  they  will  either  burn, 
or  be  drawn  up  u)  weak  as  never^  to 
come  to  good. 

The  Manner  of  makfng  the  Hot- 
bed being,  the  fame  as  fof  Cucum- 
bers, &tf.  need  not  be  repeated  in 

2sx4    '  this 
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this  Places  but  only  obferve,  wheft 
the  Dung  is  equally  levelled,  to  lay 
the  Earth  aboat  four  or  £ve  Jnche9 
tliick  4  and  let  the  great  Steam  of 
the  Bed  pafs  off  before  you  fow 
the  Seeds. 

The  time  for  doing  this  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  Scafon 
when  you  would  have  the  Beans  for 
the  Table  ;  but  the  fureft  time  for  a 
Crop  is  about  a  Week  in  February, 

It  is  alfo  a  good  Method  which 
fome  ufe,  to  have  French  Beans  ear- 
lier than  they  can  be  obtained  in  the 
common  Ground,  to  make  a  gentle 
Hot  -  bed  about  the  middle  of 
Marchf  which  may  be  arched  over 
ivith  Hoops,  and  coverM  with  Mats; 
in  this  they  fow  their  Kidney-beans 
in  Rows  pretty  clofe  tcjgether,  fo 
that  a  fmall  led  will  contain  a  great 
Number  of  Plants :  th^fe  they  bring 
up  hardily,  inuring  them  to  the  open 
Air  by  degrees ;'  and  in  the  Middle 
of  jfyri/f  when  the  Weather  is  fet- 
tled,they  prepare  fome  warmBordera 
under  Walls  or  Hedges  ;  then 
they  take  them  up  from  the  Hot- 
bed, preferving  as  much  Earth  as 
pofllble  to  their  Roots,  and  plant 
them  in  the  Borders  at  the  Diilance 
they  are  to  remain  :  thefe,  if  they 
take  Root  kindly,  will  produce 
Beans  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  before  thoCe  fown  in  the 
common  Ground. 

The  Manner  of  faving  th^  Seeds 
of  thefe  Plants  is  to  let  a  few  Rows 
of  them  remain  ungather'd  in  the 
Height  of  the  Seafon  i  for  if  you 
gather  from  the  Plants  for  fome 
time,  and  afterwards  leave  the  re- 
maining for  Seed,  their  Pods  will  not 
be  near  fo  long  and  handfome,  nor 
will  the  Seed  be  fo  good.  In  the 
Autumn,  when  you  find  they  are 
lipe,  you  (hould  in  a  dry  Seafon  pull 
up  the  Plants,  and  fpread  them 
s^broad  to  dry  ;  after  which,  you 
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may  t'lrefli  out  the  Seed,  and  pitf 
fervcit  in  a  dry  Place  for  Ufc. 

PHILLYREA,  Mock-privct, 
The  CharaSers  are ; 

The  Leaves  gronv  by  Pairs  9fpoJtt€ 

to  each  other^  and  are  ever-green  : 

the  Flonver  confijls  of  one  Leaf  is  hell" 

Jhapei^  and  divided  into  four  Farts  at 

the  Top :    the  Pointal^   tvhich   ri/ii 

from  the  Centre  of  the  FUnaer-cuf « 

after*ward  becosnes  a  fpherieal  Fruit 

containing  one  round  Seed,. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Phillyrea  latifoKa  lapis, 
C  B.  P.  The  broad-leav*d  true 
Phillyrea. 

2.  Phillyrea  iatifoUa  fpinofa. 
C.  B.  P,  Ilcx-leav'd  Phillyrea, 
vuigo, 

3.  VniLLYKEAfoHo  alatemi,  7. 
B*  Phillyrea  with  an  Alatemus* 
leaf. 

4^ Phillyrea  folio  lignfri,  C. 
B.  P.     Privet-leav'd  Phillyrea. 

5 .  Ph  ILL  Y  R E  A  angufiifo/ia  prima ^ 
C.B.P.  Narrow-leavVl  Phillyrea. 

6.  Phillyrea  angufiifolia  fe^ 
cunda.  C.  B.  P.  Rofmary-leair4 
Phillyrea,  vulgo. 

7.  Phillykea  olea  Ephefiacdg 
folio,      Hort,     Qhelf     Pluk.    Phyt. 

Oliveleav'd  Phillyrea.        ^ 

8.  Phillyrea  IatifoUa  lenfis^ 
foliis  ex  luteo  variegatis.  Cat.  Plant, 

Hort,    The   true    Phillyrea,  with 
firipM  Leaves. 

9.  PhillVrea  longiore  folio prO' 
funde  crenato,  H,  R,  Par,     Philly- 

r^  with  a  longer  Leaf,  which  is 
deeply  crenated. 

I O. '  Ph  I LL  Y  R  E  A  foUo     buxi,     H. 

R.  Par.     Box-leav'd  Phillyrea. 

XI.  V HILLY tiE A  Hi/panica^  lauri 
foUoferrato  (sf  aculeato.  Infi,  R,  H, 
Spanifi  Phillyrea,  with  a  prickly 
and  fawM  Bay -leaf. 

I  a.  Phillykea  Hi/^anica,  nerii 
folio,  Inft,  R.  H,  Spamflj  Philly- 
rca,  With  an  01eander;leaf. 

13.  PHIL- 
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13.  ?muLY%EA  Cafenfis,  folio 
tiUfiri.  Hart,  Eltb.  Phillyrea  of 
the  Cmpi  tf  Good  Hope,  with  a  StaiF- 
trce-leaf,  commonly  call*d  by  the 
Dmfch,  Lifflibout. 

14.  Phillyrea  Americana  hw 
mi/ij,  raMce  crajfa  lutea^  foliis  acu- 
wumatij.  Plttm,  Cat.  Dwarf  Jmi- 
rican  PhiJlyrea,  with  a  thick  yellow 
Rooty  and  pointed  Leaves. 

15.  Phillyrba  Americanm  humi' 
Us,  radice  crajfa  ro/ia,  foliit  rotuM-. 
Scribui,  Plum,  Cat.  Dv/zxi  Ame- 
rrViur  Phillyrea,  with  a  thick,  rofe- 
cokmr*d  Root,  and  rounder  Leaves. 

The  twelve  firft-mentipn^d  Sorts 
are  all  of  them  Natives  of  the  South- 
cm  Parts  of  Franci^  Spain  and  Italji 
bat  are  hatdy  enoagh  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  oar  Climate  in  the  open 
Air  :  they  have  been  formerly  in 
great  Requeft  forHedges,  and  to  co- 
ver Walls :  for  both  which  Parpofes 
they  are  very  improper  ;  becaofe 
they  (hoot  fo  fail  in  the  Spring  and 
Snmmer  Months,  that  is  very  troa- 
hlefome  to  keep  fuch  Hedges  in 
Order :  befides,  all  thefe  Sorts  with 
broad  Leaves  naturallv  produce 
their  Branches  fo  far  afunder,  that 
they  can  never  be  redncM  to  a  thick 
handfome  Hedge  ;  for  although  by 
frequently  clipping  the  extreme 
Parts  of  the  Shoots  you  force  out 
fome  Side-branches,  which  render 
it  tluck  on  the  Outfide,  yet  the  in- 
ner Branches  are  very  far  afonder, 
and,  being  of  a  pliable  Nature,  are 
often  difplac'd  by  drone  Winds  ; 
or  if  there  happen  to  fall  much 
Snow  in  Winter,  fo  as  to  lie  upon 
thefe  Hedges,  it  often  d^places  them 
£0  much  as  not  to  be  recovered  again 
in  fome  Years ;  for  which  Reafons 
tbeyare  notfomuch  inlJfe  forHedges 
as  they  were  fome  Years  pall ;  nor 
are  tkey  fo  often  planted  to  cover 
Walls;  for  it  is  a  very  difficult 
T^  to  keep  them  clofe  to   the 


Wall;  for  their  Branches^ being  vi« 
gorous,  commonly  grow  to  fome 
I>iflance  fVom  the  Wall,  and  bar- 
bour  all  Sorts  of  Infeds  and  Filth : 
befidcs,  their  Leaves  being  large; 
and  growing  pretty  far  afunder  up- 
on the  Branches,  they  appear  na- 
ked,efpedally  when  they  are  clofeljr 
dipt. 

But  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Trees  are 
vtry  proper  to  intermix  with  other 
Ever-greens,  to  form  Clumps,  Am- 
phitheatres, or  to  plant  round  the 
Sides  of  WildemeiTes  of  ever-green 
Trees,  where,  being  placed  among 
other  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth, 
they  will  afford  a  pleafing  Variety. 

The  three  firfl  Sorts  will  grow  to 
the  Height  of  twenty  Feet,  or  more, 
and  may  be  trainM  up  to  regular 
Heads  :  but  the  nanow-leav'd  Sorts 
feldom  rife  above  fourteen  or  fixteea 
Feet  high  with  us  ;  fo  that  they  will 
be  of  a  proper  Size  to  place  in  a 
Line  before  the  broad-leav'd  Sorts, 
where  being  intermixed  with  Hollies, 
Alatemus\  Arbutuses,  and  fome 
other  Sorts,  they  will  make  a  beauti- 
ful Profpetfl. 

The  olive-leav'd  Sort  will  alfo 
grow  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or 
h>urteen  Feet,  and  the  Branches  are 
well  furnifh'd  with  Leaves  ;  fo  that 
it  makes  an  exceeding  good  Figure, 
when  intermixed  with  other  ever- 
green Trees :  for  the  Leaves  of  this 
Sort  are  of  a  beautiful  fhiningGreen, 
and  the  Shoots  grow  ered;  and,  be- 
ing flrong,  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
difplac'd  as  thofe  of  fome  of  the 
other  Kinds.  The  Sort  with  prickly 
Leaves  grows  much  in  the  fame 
manner ;  fo  that  thefe  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  other  Kinds  on  this 
Account. 

The  box-lea v'd  Sort  is  very  fcarce 
in  England.  This  is  of  humbler 
Growth  than  either  of  the  former, 
feldom  rifing  above  feven  or  eight 

Feet 
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Feet  high :  t)ie  Bnuidiet  of  this 
Sort  grow  pretty  clofe»  and  the 
Leaves  are  very  fmall. 

As  all  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy, 
fo  they  are  the  more  valuable^  being 
rarely  injured  by  the  Froft  :  whereas 
the  Alaternosis  freqaently  damaged 
hy  fevere  Cold,  and  many  times  the 
Branches  are  killM  to  the  Stem, 
when  thePhillyrea's  remain  in  Ver- 
dure :  and  by  confounding  the  two 
'Sorts  together,  as  is  commonly  done 
by  the  Gardenen,  they  have  both 
been  brought  into  Difrepute  unjuft* 
ly :  for  I  think  all  the  Sorts  of  Phil- 
lyrea  may  be  fo  placed  in  Planta- 
tions of  ever-green  Trees,  as  to  be 
rendered  very  ornamental  :  there- 
fore all  the  Sorts  deferve  propagatc- 
ing  much  better  than  many  other 
which  are  more  cultivated. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  ei- 
ther from  Seeds  or  Layers  ;  but  the 
latter,  being  the  moft  expeditious 
Method  in  England,  is  chiefly  pre- 
ferred. The  bcft  time  to  lay  them 
down  is  in  Autumn,  when  you 
(hould  dig  the  Ground  round  the 
Plants  intended  to  lay,  making  it 
very  loofe ;  then  making  choice  of  a 
fmooth  Part  of  the  Shoot,  you  fhould 
make  a  Slit  upward  (in  the  manner 
which  is  praftisM  in  laying  of  Car- 
nations} ;  and  then  bend  the  Branch 
gently  down  to  the  Ground,  making 
an  hollow  Place  with  your  Hand  to 
receive  it ;  and  having  placed  the 
Part  which  was  flit  in  the  Ground, 
fo  as  that  the  Slit  may  be  open,  you 
(hould  faflen  it  down  with  a  forked 
Stick,  that  it  may  remain  fteady, 
covering  that  Part  of  the  Branch 
with  Earth  about  three  Inches  thick, 
obferving  to  keep  the  upper  Part 
ered.  In  dry  Weather  thefe  Lay- 
ers fliould  be  watered,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  their  Rooting  i  you 
inuft  alfo  keep  them  dear  from 
Weeds,  which,  if  fufFer*d  to  grow  up 
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amongft  them,  will  prevent  their  ' 
uking  Root. 

The  Autumn  following,  many 
of  thefe  Plants  will  be  rooted ;  at 
which  time  they  may  be  taken  off, 
and  carefully  planted  in  a  Nurfery, 
where  they  may  be  trainM  up  three 
or  four  Years  in  the  manner  you  in- 
tend them  to  grow  ;  during  which 
time  you  fiiould  dig  the  Ground  be- 
tween the  Rows,  and  cut  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Plants  every  Year; 
which  will  caufe  them  to  ftrike  out 
ftrong  Fibres,  ib  as  to  fupport  a 
good  Ball  of  Earth  when  they  are 
remov*d  :  you  fliould  alfo  fupport 
their  Stems  with  Stakes,  in  order  to 
make  them  ftrait,otherwife  they  are 
very  apt  to  grow  crooked  and  un- 
fightly. 

When  the  Plants  have  (leen  thua 
managM  three  or  four  Years,  yon 
may  tranfplant  them  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  deiignM  to  remain. 
The  beft  time  for  this  Work  is  the 
Latter-end  of  September,  or  the  Be- 
ginning oiOffeber :  but  in  removing 
them,  you  fiiould  dig  round  their 
Roots,  and  cut  off  all  downright  or 
ftrong  Roots,  which  have  fliot  out 
to  a  great  Diflance,  that  you  may 
the  better  preferve  a  Ball  of  Earth 
to  each  Plant,  otherwife  they  are 
fubjedt  to  mifcarry  :  and  when  yoo 
have  placed  them  in  their  new  Quar- 
ters, you  fliould  lay  fome  Mulch 
upon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
to  prevent  its  drying  ;  and  give  theni 
fome  Water  twice  a  Week  in  very 
dry  Weather,  but  not  too  often  ; 
and  this  only  when  the  Seafon  is  ' 
favourable ;  nor  in  too  great  Quan- 
tities, which  will  rot  the  new  Fibres, 
and  prevent  their  Growth.  Yoji 
fliould  alfo  fupport  tbe  Plants  with 
Stakes  until  they  have  taken  fall 
Hold  of  tbe  Eanh,  to  prevent  their 
being  turn'd  out  of  the  Ground,  or 
difplac*d  by  the  Winds,  which  will 

deftro/ 
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dttnj  tbe  Fibres  due  were  tieirix 
pot  oiit»  and  greatly  injure  the 
FkntM,  Thefii  Trees  delight  in 
a  jniddltng  Soil,  which  is  neither  too 
wet  and  ftiff,  nor  too  dry  i  tho*  the 
httcr  ia  to  be  preferred  to  the  fbrmer, 
provided  jt  be  frefh. 

The  Sort  with  ftrip' d  Leaves  is  at 
pre&nt  pretty  rare,  ahd  ibmewhat 
seaderer  than  d^otbers,  as  are  moA 
Sovta  of  variegated  Flams  leTs  capa- 
ble to  cndiue  theCbld,  than  thofe' 
of  the  fiune  Kinds  wbkh  are  plain  I 
theScriping  of  Plants  always  pro* 
ceedittg  tern  their  Weaknefs.  This 
h  picKrvVI  in  fome  Gardens  as  « 
Coriofity  I  bat  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the   for- 


TboTe  Sorts  with  fmall  Leaves 
aitcommonly  twoYiears  before  they 
take  Root,  when  laid :  therefore 
they  fhonld  not  be  diftarbM ;  for 
the  laifing  them  oot  of  the  Ground 
greatly  retards  their  Rooting. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  rtry  com- 
mon in  feveral  Gardens  in  H0ltand ; 
bat  at  prefent  pret^rare  iaS/ff/Mril 
This  Sort  will  not  live  abroad  thro* 
the  Winter  in  this  Climate ;  there- 
fore it  is  always  preferv*d  in  Pots 
or  Tnbsy  and  removed  into  the 
Green-bonfe  in  Winter,  where  if  it 
is  treated  after  the  manner  direded 
for  the  dmfia,  it  will  thrive  verj 
welL  This  Sort  is  alfo  propagatcxl 
by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  which 
mnft  be  ^ly  water'*d  in  dry  Wea* 
dier  ;  and  by  the  following  Spring 
theywill  have  takenRoot;  when  they 
ihould  be  feparated  from  the  old 
Plant,  and  planted  in  Pots  fiird  with 
freih  Earth,  and  placM  in  the  Shadi 
nntil  they  have  taken  new  Root ; 
after  which  time  they  may  be  ex- 
posM,  daring  tbe  Sommer-feafon, 
with  other  pretty  hi^rdy  Exotic 
Plants,   in   a   ibeber^d   Sitoation, 
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where  they  may  remain  md  AtS4 
tomn,  when  they  muft  be  reaiov*4 
into  the  Green  hoafe.  Thefe  Plants 
are  ever-green,  fo  that  they  make  « 
pretty  Variety  in  the  Green-hottfe^ 
doring  the  Winter  leafon. 

The  foorteenth  Sort  grows  plen* 
tifully  in  ifeveral  Parts  of  the  Sfanijh 
Wtft-htiia.  The  Seeds  of  thia 
Slind  were  fent  to  Englsmd  by  Mr. 
lUhrt  JUrV/sr,  who  gathered  them- 
UiMX  Cartbagenm  in  Aiuricft.  Tba 
lifteeath  Sort  was  difcover'd  by  Fa« 
ther  Flmutr  in  Jmerita^  and  fines 
by  Mr.  MilUr  in  the  Ifland  of  7#. 
imgo^  from  whence  he  fent  foma* 
Seeds ;  but  they  did  not  focosed  in 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  tenderPlants» 
which  maft  be  kept  ia  i|  warm  Stovo 
in  Winter,  otherwife  they  will  not 
live  in  this  Coantry. 
They  may  be  propagated  bySeeds, 
which  ihould  be  obtainM  as  freih  a* 
poffible  from  the  Countries  of  their 
Growth,  and  muft  be  fown  in  Pots 
of  £refli  light  Eardi,  and  plunged 
into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark  j 
where  they  (hoald  remain  nndl  the 
Plants  come  «p,  which  is  manj 
dmes  a  Year  from  the  time  of  fow- 
ing  :  therefore  whenever  the  Seeds 
remam  fo  long  in  the  Ground,  the 
Potsmuft  be  frequently  watered  in 
Summer,  and  in  Winter  the  Glafies 
of  the  Hot- bed  fliould  be  covered 
with  Mats,  when  the  Weather  is 
cold,  to  prevent  the  Froft  from  en- 
tering the  Bed,  which  would  deftroy 
the  Seeds. 

When  the  Plants  are  come  op, 
they  ihould  be  each  tranfplanted  in- 
to a  fmall  Pot  fillM  widi  frefk 
Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
Hot- bed  again,  obferving  to  (hade 
them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  until  they  have  taken  new 
Rooti  afcer  which  time  they  muft 
have  freeAir  admitted  to  them  eveiy 
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Day,in.propordoii  to  the  Warmth 
of  th«  Seafon.  In  this  3ed  the 
Plants  may  remain  till  Aatiimn^ when 
they  ihould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove^and  plungM  into  theBark-bed, 
where,  during  the  Winter  -  feafon, 
they  fhould  be  kept  pretty  warm. 
Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the 
Bark-ftove  fbr  two  Years  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording as  they  acquire  Strengj^th  $ 
for  when  they  are  pretty  Arong^ 
they  may  be  treated  lefs  tenderly, 
cxpoiing  them  ^in  the  Middle  of 
the  Summer  to  the  open  Air,  in  a 
ihelter'd  Situation  :  and  in  Winter 
they  may  be  plac'd  in  a  dry  Stove, 
where  they  ihould  have  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth,  in  which  they 
will  thrive  very  well.  Thefe  Plants 
retain  their  Verdure  throughout 
the  Year,  for  which  they  are  <±iefly 
eileemM.  # 

PHLOMIS,  The  Sage-tree^  or 
Jerufahm  Sage. 

The  Cbara^ers  are ; 

//  bath  a  labiated  Flonver  confijl- 
ing  of  one  Liaf^  nubo/e  upper  Lip^  or 
Hilmet^  njiibicb  is  crtfted^  doti  ^vbollj 
refi  upon  ibi  under  Lip,  or  Beard, 
nvbicb  ij  di*vided  into  tbr$£  Parts, 
and  e:f tends  a  little  beyond  tbe  upper 
Up  :  the  Pointal  rifes  out  of  tbe 
FUtwer-eup  accompany* d  *witb  four 
Emhryoes^  ivbicb  afterguard  become 
fo  marty  oblong  Seeds,  Jhut  up  in  an 
Hujk,  or  pentagonal  Tube,  which  <ivaj 
before  the  Flower-cup. 
The  Species  are ; 

1 .  P  H  LO  M I  s  fruticofa,  fabvi/efo* 
lio  latiore  (!f  rotundiore.  Toune, 
Broad-leaved  Sage-tree,  vulgo, 

2 .  P H t o  M 1 5  fruticofa,  fal'Visa  fo' 
lio  longiore  l^  anguftiore.  Tourn.  Nar- 
row-icavM  Sage-tree,  *vulgo. 

3 .  Ph  LO  M 1 8  fruticofa  humilis  la* 
tifoUa  candidijtma,  foribus  luteis, 
AB,  Phil.  Low  Ihrubby  Sage-tree, 
with  Sroad  hqary  Leaves,  and  yel- 
low Flowers. 
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4.  Phlomis  Narbonenfis,  bormi^e 
folio,  fore purpurafcente,  Toum,  Nmr-^ 
bonne  Jerufalem  Sage,  with  a  Clary« 
leaf,  and  purpliih  Flower. 

5.  Phlomis  Hifpanica  candiM/^ 
fimaherbacea,  Tourn,  Spanijh  Je- 
rufalem  Sage,  with  very  hoory 
Leaves. 

6.  Phlomis  lycbnitis.  Cluf  Hifi. 
Narrow-leav'd  Jerufalem  Sage. 

7.  Phlomis  Samia  herbacea,  lu» 
maria  folio,  T.  Cor.  Herbaceoua 
SamianJerufaUm  Sage,  with  a  Moon-; 
wort-leaf. 

8.  VuhOUiiOrientalis,  foliis  U^ 
ciniatis.  T.  Cor.  Eaftem  Jerufaletm, 
Sage,  with  jagged  Leaves.^ 

9.  ?HLOUls  Orientalis  luteaher* 
bacea  latifolia  <verticillata.Aa,PhiL 
Broad-leaved  herbaceous  Jerufalem 
Sage  from  tbe  Levant,  with  yellow 
Flowers  growing  in  Whorles. 

10.  ?Hi.oui&  fruticofa,  fore  pur* 
puree,  foUis  rotundiorihus,  Inft,  R^ 
H.  Shrubby  Jerufalem  Sage,  with 
a  purple  Flower,  and  rounder 
Leaves. 

11.  P  H  LO  M 1  s  fruticofa  Lufitanica^ 
flore  pufpurafcente,  foliis  acutioribui^ 

Jnft.  R.  H,  Shrubby  Jerstfalem 
Sage  of  Portugal,  with  a  purpliih 
Flower,  and  iharp-pointed  Leaves. 

12^  Phlomis  Hijpanica  fruticofa 
candidijjima,  flore  ferrugineo,  Infi,  R, 
H,     The  whitclt  Spanijh  Shrub  Je-. 
rufalem  Sage,  with  an  iron-colour'd 
Flower. 

1 3.  Phlomis  Orientalis  lutea  an* 
gufifolia,  cymis  ful*vefcentibus,   D, 
Sherard.  Aa.    PbiL  N.  376.  Yel-^ 
low  Eaftem  Jerufalem  Sage,  with  a  * 
narrow  Leaf,  and  yellow  lops. 

The  three  firfl  -  mentioned  Sorts 
grow  to  be  Shrubs  of  a  middling 
Size,  and  are  proper  to  intermix 
with  other  Sorts  of  Plants,  which 
are  of  the  fame  Growth,  in  fmall 
Wildernefs-quarters,  where,  by  the 
Pivexiity  of  their  hoary  Leaves,  thejr 

large 
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large  Spikes  of  ydlort^  Flowers,  and 
ijieir  long  Condnaance  in  Flower, 
they  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  have  been  prefervM 
in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Green- 
hoafe  in  Winter  among  oth6r  tender 
Exotics :  bat  ^ey  are  hardy  enough 
to  endare  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  in  the  open  Air,  providwl 
they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and 
have  a  warm  Situation ;  and  are 
rarely  injured  by  Cold,  unlefs  in  a 
very  fcverc  Froft. 

They  arc  propagated  by  Cattings 
in  diis  Coantry  ;  for  their  Seeds  fd- 
dom  ripen  well  in  England,  except 
in  very  warm  dry  Seafons«  The  beft 
Hme  CO  plant  thefe  Cuttings  is  in 
A%,  that  they  may  have  good  Roots 
before  Winter.  They  fhould  be 
planted  inaBed.of  fre(h  light  Earth, 
and  (haded  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but 
only  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds 
until  the  following  Spring,  when 
they  may  be  remov'd  to  the  Places 
where  they  are  deiignM  to  be  con- 
tinn'd. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  tranfplanting 
ftem  is  in  Jfril,  before  they  begin 
to  ihoot,  obferving  to  preferve  a 
Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each 
Plant,  as  alfo  to  water  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root :  and  in  order 
to  form  them  into  a  regular  Shape, 
they  (honld  be  flak'd,  and  their 
Stems  kept  confiantly  faftenM  there- 
to, until  they  arrive  at  the  Height 
yon  defign  them:  then  you  may 
fnfifer  their  Branches  to  fhoot  out  on 
every  Side,  to  make  an  handfome 
Head ;  in  order  to  which,  you  fhould 
prune  offfuch  Branches  as  grow  ir- 
regular  on  either  Side,  which  mnft 
always  be  pelform*d  in  Summer; 
for  if  they  are  wounded  in  Winter, 
the  Cold  often  injures  the  Plants, 
i^  entering  die  Wonndi. 


The  Soil  in  which  they  areplacM 
fhould  not  be  dung*d ;  forthat  caufes 
them  to  grow  too  fall,  whereby  their 
Shoots  are  too  replete  with  Moifture^ 
and  lefs  capable  to  endure  the  Cold ; 
whereas  if  they  are  planted  upon  ji 
dry,  barren,  rocky  Soil,  they  are 
feldom  injurMby  Cold,  which  is  the 
Cafe  of  moft  of  the  fame  Clafs  of 
Plants  with  Lip-flowers.  ^ 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants, 
which  grow  three  or  four  Feet  high ; 
and  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
other  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth* 
Thefe  are  fometimes  injured  by  hard 
Frolb  s  but  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open 
Air,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ha]th  been  diredied  for  the  former 
Sorts. 

The  other  Sorts,  being  low  her-* 
baceous  Plants,  are  all  of  them  pro* 
pagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
which  fhould  be  done  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  obferving  to  preferve  a 
leading  Bud  to  each  OfF-fet.  Thefe 
fhould  alfo  be  placed  Sh  a  dry,  rocky, 
or  gravelly  Soil,  in  which  they  will 
thrive  much  better  than  if  planted  in 
a  richer  Ground,  and  wUl  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters 
extremely  well  in  th^  open  Air. 

Thefe  Plants  lafl- mentioned  art 
of  no  great  Beauty ;  but  are  pre* 
ferv'd  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  Variety.  A  Tea  made 
with  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  is  ac> 
counted  very  good  for  fore  Threats. 

PHLOX,  ^Lychnidea  or  Baftard 
Lychnis. 

The  Cbaraffers  are ; 

fhe  Empmltmeni  amfiftt  tf  m* 
Liof,  is  ttthmJctiSt  and  cut  at  the  Brim 
intojkje  meuti  Segmtnts  :  the  Flower 
is  of  one  Leaf^  Jbafd  like  a  Seilwr^ 
having  a  long  fnhit  and  is  f^ead 

open 
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tfht  at  the  T0p^  when  it  is  eSviJed 
into  five  epuii  h/imt  Segments :  iss  the 
Met  torn  ef  the  Flewer  is  fauated  the 
PmntiU^  attended  if  five  Stamina^ 
which  are  Jhert  :  the  Feintal  after* 
nsfard  becemes  a  ceaicalFeffeli  having 
three  Ceils,  each  iontaimni  emeveU 
Seed. 

The  Sfecies  are  t 
-  I .  Ph  tox/eliis  iineari-laneeoisstis, 
tanle  ere&e^  cerynshe  terminatrici*  Lin» 
Bort,  Oiff.  Bafiard  Lychnis,  with 
narrow  fpear  ihap*d  Loives,  and  an 
qprighc  Sulk  terminated  with  a 
Corymbas  of  Flowers. 

2.  ?HhOX /eliis'crajls  Inddis  aen* 
tiSf  cnnle  ereSe^  fierihus  quafi  usishtl* 
latins  difyefitis.  Badard  Lychnis,  with 
thick  ihii|iog  pointed  Lotves^  an  up* 
right  Stalk,  and  Flowers  difposM  in 
an  Umbel. 

.  3.  Phlox  fisUis  lanceelatis  ehtufis^ 
fieribns  majorihus  nmbellatim  Mfpefi" 
tis,  Baftard  Lychnis,  with  blunt 
fpear  •  fliap*d  .  Leaves,  and  large 
Flowers  growing  in  a|i  UmbeL 

4*  Phlox  /eiiis  limari  -  lanceela" 
^iis,  taale  elatier^  fifihms  in  hmgam 
^  Jf^casa  denfe  fiiuttis.    Ballard  Lych- 
nis, with  narrow  fpear-ihap*d  Leaves, 
a  tall  Stalk,  and  Flowers  growing  in 
a  long  dofe  Spike. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  American 
Plants :  fome  of  them  were  brought 
from  Firginiat  and  others  from  Gs- 
f0tina ;  bat  they  thrive  very  well  in 
the  open  Air  in  England:  and  as 
they  are  beantifol  flowering  Plants^ 
they  merit  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden. 

The  third  Sort  is  the  lirft  which 
flowen  in  the  Spring.  This  begins 
flowering  in  May:  the  Stalks  are 
feldom  more  than  a  Foot  high :  the 
icaves  are  much  broader  than  thole 
of  the  othfiT  Sorts :  the  Flowers  art 
large,  and  of  a  ^y-blne  Colour. 

The  next  which  follows  in  flow* 
cring,  is  the  firft  Sort.    This  grows 
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a  little  taller  than  the  former :  the 
Leaves  are  narrow,  and  fliarp-point- 
ed :  the  Flowers  are  of  a  pale-por- 
ple  Colour,  and  grow  in  form  of  an 
UmbeL 

The  fecond  Sort  fncceeds  this  in 
the  time  of  Flowering.  The  Stalks 
of  this  are  Wronger  and  taller  than 
either  ofthe  former :  the  Leaves  ar« 
flif,  and  of  a  (hining-green  Colour : 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  bright-purpla 
Colour,  and  are  difpos^d  almoft  in 
form  of  an  Umbel,  and  continue  in 
Flower  much  longer  than  either  of 
the  former.  This  flowen  the  Lat- 
ter-end oijnntf  and  continnes  noft 
Part  of  July  in  Beauty. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  upward  of 
three  Feet  high,  with  ftrong  (potted 
Stalks :  the  Leaves  are  mff  and 
pointed,  growing  by  Pain,  whic^ 
crofs  each  other  at  the  Joiau  alter- 
nately :  the  Flowers  are  difposM  in 
a  long  thick  Spike»  forming  a  kind 
of  Pyramid,  apd  are  of  a  bright- 
purple  Colour :  this  begins  to  flow- 
er toward  the  End  otjafy,  and  con- 
tinues thro*  ^sfi^,  and  a  great  Part 
of  Seftemher  i  efpedally  if  it  is  plant- 
ed in  a  moiftSoil,  and  not  too  muck 
exposed  to  the  Sun ;  and  is  one  of  the 
mofltrnamental  Plants  of  the  Soi- 
fon. 

Thefe  Plants  are  nfualfy  propaga- 
ted by  parting  of  their  Roots:  tho- 
beft  Seafon  for  this  is  in  OSeher. 
The  firfl  and  third  Sorto  iacreafe 
pretty  faft  this  way ;  but  Ae  fecond 
and  fourth  Sorts  <u>  not  propagate  fo 
much  by  Off.&ts;  therefore  theib 
may  be  prorag^ted  in  plenty  by  Cot* 
tings,  which  flip«ld  be  taken  olF, 
when  the  Shoou  are  about  four  or 
five  Inches  high,  and  planted  in  a 
fliady  .Joider^  where,  if  they  are 
duly  Watered,  th^  will  make  Roots 
in  three  Weeks  or  a  Month^s  time^ 
and  moft  of  them  will  flower  the 
^amcYear^  9  little  after  the  old  Roou; 

fn 
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mri  firhtgti ;  and  tbi  B§ifam  of  tbi 
Tubi  ij/ca/y :  tbe  P^inial  it  fitmatti 
at  tbe  Bottm  rf  tbe  T^e^  attentki 
tyfrvejkert  Stamina,  nvbicb  are  im» 
ferted  in  'tbe  Scales  of  tbe  Tmbe  :  tbe 
Pointalafter*wardcbanges  to  around^ 
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h  tliey  may  be  continued  longer  ia 
Flower  by  this  Metliod :  and  thefe 
will  be  ftrong  Planu  fit  to  plant  in 
the  Borden  of  the  Pleafiure  -  garden 
\aLOdeher. 

All  the  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
by  Cottings  in  the  fame  manDer  aa    ijb  VeffeU  baling  three  Cells^  emci 
tMe;  bat  as  the  two  other  Sorts    ba^ng  ome  Seed. 

The  Spedet  are ; 

1.  Phtlica  f$Ui$  evafo-liaeari- 
bms.  Lia.  Hort.  CHff.  Baftaid  Ala- 
temnsy  with  Heath-leaves. 

2.  Phtlica  feUis  lineari'fiibula^ 
til,  fummtt  hir/utis,  Tkr.  Lyd.  Ba- 
ftard  Aktemas,  with  Yew -leaves, 
which  are  crowned  with  Hain  on 
their  Top. 

The  firft  Sor^  is  now  pretty  com* 
moa  in  the  Jfv^ii^  Gardens,  where 
it  is  ofoally  pla6*d  in  the  Green- 
hoofe  in  Winter ;  bat  this  will  live 


pmty  fafl  by  Off-fets,  fo 
this  Method  6f  propagating  thoTe  is 
ardy  praAis'dy  unlefs  where  the 
Fhats  are  not  in  plenty. 

It  is  very  rare  that  either  of  thefe 
prodace  Seeds  in  Rmglandi  hot  in 
their  native  G>antry  they  feed  pretty 
wdl  every  Year ;  and  from  the  Seeds 
Boft  of  chem  were  obtained  in  Eu* 
feptm 

Hiey  delight  in  rich  Groand^  and 
(hoald  be  duly  watered  in  very  dry 
Weather,  otherwife  their  Stallcs  will 


be  fliort,  the  Flowers  fmall,  and  of  in  the  open  Air  in  moderate  Win- 

(hort  Daratioo  :  if  fome  of  each  Sort  ters,  if  it  is  planted  on  a  dry  Soil, 

ef  thefe  Planu  are  planted  in  Pots,  and  in  a  warm  Sitaatioii :  bat  as  fe- 

and  confhmtly  water*d,    they  will  vere  Froft  will  deftroy  them,  fome 

flower  very  ftrong»  and  make  a  fine  Plants  ihoold  be  prefervM  in  Pots, 


Appearance ;  fo  will  be  very  proper 
to  adorn  Coart*yards  or  Halls^  du- 
ring their  Continuance  in  Flower, 
where  they  will  be  very  ornamental. 
This  Genus  of  Planes  was  tided 
hfcbmdia,  (took  the  Refemblance 
which  the  Flowers  have  to  ibme 
Species  oilycbnit ;  but  as  this  Name 
is  compounded.  Dr.  Liasueus  has  al- 
tered the  Title  to  thisof  PbUxy  which 
is  a  Name  of  Tbeopbra/iiu^  applied  by 
him  to  fome  Plant  which  had  gseat 
Affinity  to  the  Lycbnis, 

PHYUCA,  Alatemoides,  or  Ba- 
ftard  Alatemas. 

The  CbaraHers  are ; 
fbe  Flawers  are  tdUQtd  together 


and  ihelter'd  in  the  Winter  to  preferve 
the  Kind :  and  as  thefe  Planu  con* 
tinne  in  Flower  from  the  Beginning 
of  Oaober,  to  the  End  of  Marcb^ 
they  merit  a  Place  in  the  Green-, 
houfe  among  other  hardy  Exotic 
Planu,  where  being  intermix*d,  they 
make  an  agreeable  Variety  i  for  rho 
Extremity  of  each  Branch  is  gene- 
rally terminated  by  Bunches  of  fmall 
fnowy  Flowers ;  and  the  Shoou  be- 
ing clofely  gsmifhM  with  ever-green 
Lnives,  fliajpM  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Heath,  have  a  rery  agreeable 
Appearance  during  the  whde  Win- 
ter-feafen. 

This  Sort  is  apt  to  produce  iu 


» an  Hoad,  and  fit  upon  a  fort  of    Branches  irregular,  and  to  fpread 
eaib  homing  an  EmfaUmeai    near  the  Ground,  unlefs  they  ai^e 

trained  to  Stakes  while  young  t  but 
they  may,  with  Care,  be  tram'd  op 
with  Stems :  bnt  their  Shoou  (honld 
not  be  fliortenM  to  reduce  them  to 

regular 


ionfifing  of  three  narrwo  L$etvet : 
ibe  Flmuers  are  tubnlous^  and  extend 
ifgyondtbe  Bmpaleauntf  and  are  cat  at 
the  Brint  iiUoJht  Fturtt,  vfbore  they 
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regular  Heads  ;.fbr  that  will  prevent  t»  plant  the  Cuttings  in  Pots  filled 

their  Flowerine,  which  is  the  Cafe  with  rich  Earth,  and  to  plange  the 

of  mod  of  thele  Plants  in  the  Dutch  Pots  into  an  old  Hot-bed  of  Tannera 

Gardens,  where  they  are  reduced  to  Bark^  where  the  Heat  is  almoft  over* 

regular  Heads :  but  the  beil  Way  is  and  to  (hade  the  Giafles  In  the  Heat 

to  fpread  the  Branches,  and  form  of  the  Day,  to  fcreen  off  the  Sun, 

them  into  a  fort  of  Fan,  whereby  and  iceep  the  Cuttings  duly  moiilen-' 

their  branches  may  be  extended  to  cd.    With  thb  Management  1  hare 

their  full  Length ;  and  they  may  be  feldom   loft  any  of  the  Cuttings, 

trained  fo  cloie  as  to  form  a  thick  whereas  fcarce  any  of  thofe  which 

well-fpread  Fan,  which  will  be  co-  ha?e  been  planted  much  earlier  ii» 

verM  with  white  Flowen  from  the  the  Seafon  have  fucoeeded.     The 

Ground  upward  to  the  Height  of  Cuttings  may  remain  in  the  fame 

three  Feet.  Pots  till  the   following    Summer, 

The  fecond  Sort  is  now  very  rare  when  they  fliould  be  carefully  taken 

an  the  fw^/^Gardens ;  but  was  feme  out,  ^d  eiach  planted  into  feparate 

Years  paft  more  common :  it  growt  Pots,  that  they  may  be  hoos'd  in 

about  the  fame  Height  with   the  Winter  until  fome  of  them  have  ob^ 

former  Sort,  and  produces  its  Flow-  tain'd  Strength,  when  they  may  be 

ers  in  Winter  :  but  thefe  are  not  fo  planted  in  warm  Borden,  where  they 

beautiful  as  thofe  of  the  other,  nor  will  live  thro*  the-Winter^  without 

are  they  of  fo  long  Duration  i  but  Covering,  if  the  Froft  is  not  fevere  $ 

as  the  Leaves  continue  green  through-  but  they  fhodd  be  two  Years  old  from 

out  the  Year»  it  may  merit  a  Place  the  Cutting,  before  they  are  planted 

in  every  good  Green-houfe.  out  in  the  full  Ground. 

Thefe  Plants  were  brought  from  PHYLLANTHUS^Sea-fideLaa* 

theCa/#  o/GoodHope^  where  they  rel. 

naturally  grow,  into  the  curious  Gar-  The  ChttraSeti  are ; 

dens  in  Holland^  where  they  are  pre-  It  bath  Mmlt  tmd  Fmale  floweri 

fervM  with  great  Care ;  but  we  find  in  tbt  fynu  Piant :  the  Emfalemtrnt 

them  fo  hardy  as  to  live  abroad  in  of  both  Sexes  is  efvtu  Leafybell-Jbaped^ 

moderate  Winters,  and  only  require  and  cut  at  the  Brim  into  foe  Paris: 

to  be  fcreen'd  from  fevere  Froft ;  fo  there  are  n$  Petals  te  the  Fkwer  % 

.they  may  be  plac'd,  in  the  Winter,  but  the  Male  have  each  three  fifori 

in  a  cqn^mon  Green- houfe^  together  Stamina, 7'«im>r^  at  the  Bafe^  bmtesr§ 

with  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  fuch  fyread  open  at  their  Tep :  the  Femeelg 

other  hardy  £xotic  Plants,  as  require  F/ewers  have  m  rwndifr  Peintai^ 

no  artifical  Warmth*  but  only  Pro-  which  becomes  a  ronndijh  Seed-veffel^ 

tedion  from  fevere  Jrroft.  having  three  Cells,  which  have  ee 

They  may  both  b^.  propagated  by  Jingle  Seed  in  each. 
Cuttings,  which  ftiould  be  planted  The5]^r/rj  are; 
about  the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  i.  Phyllamthus  filiis  laneeoU^ 
'^H^ft*  which  is  the  time  thefe  tis  ferratis,  crems  foriferis,.  Urn. 
Plants  are  preparing  to  (hoot  i  for  Hort,  Cliff.  Phyllanthus  with  faw*d 
they  keep  their  natural  Seafon  of  fpear-ftiapM  Leaves,  bearing  Flow- 
Flowering  and  Growth,  alt&o*  they  ers  on  their  Edges,  cali'd  Sea-fide 
are  removed  to  a  Country  diiFering  Laurel. 

in  Seafons  from  that  of  their  origi-  2.  Phtllantrus  fiUis  altemie 

sal  Growth.    The  beft  Method  is,  ^Itematim  pimtatit,  Jlmhu  depem^ 

dentibaM 


tntihs  ix  aittfiHaknm.  tiorf.  Clif. 

Annaal    Pbyllanthas^     with    fmall 

Leares  growing  altemaee,  and  the 

Flowers    coming     out    from    the 

Wings  of  th^  Leaves  hanging  down. 

3.  Phyllanthus  caiiie  arhrea^ 

/oUgj  lamciolatu  acutis^  frwSu  famto 

feffiii.     Shrubby  Phyllanthus,  with 

pointed  fpear-(hapM  Leaves*  and 

fmall   Fruit  growing  dofe  to  the 


4.  Phtllanthub  catdi  arhono^ 
fiUis  iatis  /ubrotuudis'f  fruBu  majore 
fendmU^  fHioh  long:  'Tree  Phyl- 
lanthos,  with  broad  roandifh  Leaves^ 
tttd  larger  Fruit  grdwing  on  long 
Footftalks. 

c.  Phyllanthus  cmdi  arhorto^ 
fouis  oi/attj  obtMfis^fuhtusimcanUf  ai" 
ttnmtim  fitis^  fruBn  maximo^  Tree 
Phyllanthus,  with  oval  blunt  Leaves, 
which  are  white  on  their  Under^fidci 
and  a  very  large  Fruit. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in 
the  WitJi'Imdifs,  where  it  grows  out 
of  the  Rocks  on  the  Sea-fliore,  in 
moft  of  the  Iflands  s  but  is  feldom 
found  growing  on  the  Laad«  nor  is 
it  eafily  tranfplanted  1  for  the  Fibres 
4  of  the  Roots  iniinuate  themfdves  (o 
deeply  into  theCrevices  of  the  Rocks, 
that  aniefs.the  Rock  is  broken,  there 
U  no  Poifibility  of  getting  the  Roots 
cot :  and  it  is  at  difficult  to  propa- 
gate by  Seeds }  for  unlefs  they  are 
fown  foott  after  they  are  ripe,  they 
will  not  grow,  and  the  greated  Part 
of  the  SStd  proves  abortive  i  fo  that 
this  Sort  is  very  rare  in  'Europe. 
There  was  formerly  a  Plant  of  this 
Sort  in  the  Gardens  at  Hampion" 
Comrti  but  this,  with  many  other 
fine  Plants^  has  been  deftroyM  by 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Gardeners. 

This  Tree  grows  about  fifteen  or 
iixteen  Feet  high  :  the  Leaves  come 
out  without  any  Order,  which  are 
£ye  or  fix  inches  long,  (mooth  and 
chick  :  upon  the  Edges  of  the  Leaves 
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th6  Fiowen  are  prodocM,  hut  etpt^ 
cially  toward  the  Upper-part,  where 
they  are  placed  very  dofely,  fo  as 
almoft  to  form  a  fort  of  Border  to 
'the  Leaves;  which,  together  with 
the  ihining- green  Colour  of  the 
Leaves,  makes  a  very  beautiful  Ap*> 
pearance:  the  Leaves  contmne  green 
all  the  Year,  which  renders  the  Plant 
more  valuable. 

There  is  no  other  Method  of  ob« 
taiaing  this  Plant  but  to  procure  it 
from  fome  of  the  Iflands  in  Jmtri*' 
ca^  where  they  grow  in  plenty.  It 
is  known  in  Bar^adot  by  the  Name 
of  Sea^fide  Laurel,  which  Name  it 
is  probable  may  have  been  given  to 
it,  from  fome  Refemblance  which 
the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Iflands  fup* 
pos'd  the  Leaves  to  have  of  thofe  of 
the  common  Laurel  i  but  they  are 
much  narrower  and  longer,  and  have 
no  other  Refemblance  bat  the  Thick- 
nefs,  and  (hining- green  Colour. 

It  requires  to  be  p)ac*d  in  a  mo- 
derate Stove  in  the  Winter^  other- 
wife  it  will  not  live  in  England:  but 
in  Summer  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
opfcn  Air,  in  a  warm  -  (belter'd  Si« 
tuation.  With  this  Management  I 
have  feen  this  Plant  in  great  Vigour 
in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Amfierdam^ 

The  fecond  Sort  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  grows  with  ;m  ere£k 
Suik  near  tyro  Feet  high,  and 
branches  out  on  every  Side:  the 
Leaves  are  pennated,  having  feveral 
fmall  ovai  Leaves  placed  alternately 
along  the  Mid-rib :  the  Flowers  are 
producM  from  the  Wings  of  thefe 
little  Leaves,  the  whole  Length  e^ 
the  Mid  rib,  on  the  Under- fide,  on 
very  (hort  Footflalks,  which  are  of 
an  herbaceous  Colour,  and  hang 
downward :  the  whole  Plant  periihea 
in  Winter,  being  an  Annual ;  lot 
altho'  it  has  been  plac'd  in  the 
warmeft  Stoves,  yet  it  neVer  has 
fu,rviv'd  a  Winter.    The  Seeds  of 
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Aunadt  ripen  fg^dxaBj^  accordf- 
ing  as  the  Floweu  wece  producM  ; 
tiiofe  neareft  die  Stem  ripening  firfts 
and  if  they  are  not  watckM,  ta  ga- 
ther them  as  they  idpcn,  they  wiU 
jbon  drop,  and  be  loft :  but  tbofe 
Seeds  which  happen  to  fcacter  upon 
other  Pots  of  Eiutfa  will  come  up  the 
Ibllowiag  Spring  ^  fo  that  from  foma 
Plants,  which  were  plaeM  ia  a  Stove^ 
the  Seeds  were  call  over  noft  of  the 
Fott  of  Plants  then  in  the  Store,  and 
the  Phints  came  up  like  Weeds :  it 
was  by  this  Accident  the  Plant  was 
fM  brought  to  Englaftdi  for  the 
Seeds  had  been  (battered  in  foma 
Tubs  of  Earth  which  came  from 
imrbsutot^  in  which  the  Plants  came 
«p  in  great  Plenty ;  and  haTing  tho 
Advantage  of  a  Stove,  the  Seeds  ri- 
pened per^dly,  and  were  maiatain'd 
by  the  fcatterM  Seed :  it  is  too  ten- 
der to  live  in  the  OMn  Air  of  Bug' 
landi  fo  fliould  be  raised  on  an  Hot- 
bed in  the  Spring,  and  afterward 
plac'd  in  the  Bark-ftove,  where  the 
Plants  will  perfe^  thdr  Seeds  annu- 
ally, and  in  Autumn  decay. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcovcrM  by 
the  late  Dr.  Wilium  HwfiouH  at  Lm 
Vtra  Crific,  who  fent  tbe  Seeds  to 
Eunpi,    This  hath  a  woody  Stem, 
which  rifes  to  tl^e  Height  of  eight  or 
ten  Feet,  and  divides  into  fcveral 
Branches,  whiobare  f^rniih'd  wkh 
pennated  Leaves,  C0lllp6s*d  of  feve- 
lal  fmall  pointed  Leaves,  placed  al- 
tanately  along  the  Mid-rib:   the 
Flowers  are  prodacM  as  thofe  of  the 
former,  on  the  Uader-fide  of  the 
Leaves;    haogmg  downward,    and 
gtow  clofe  to  the  Mid-rib:    the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  decay  in  Au- 
tumn, and  frefli  ernes  come  out  in 
Spring.  This  is  fiitl  as  tender  as  the 
foTflfter  Sort  t  fe  will  not  live  in  Sng' 
Jdftdy  onlefs  it  is  preferv^d  In  Stoves. 
•  The  ^rth  ^nd  fifth  Sorts  wer.e 
difcover^d  by  the  fame  Gentleman, 
who  fent  the  Seeds  and  dried.Sfjii. 


pies  of  h6tk  (o  Et^/sMd,  TWe 
graw  twelve  f^  ftortatn  Feet  hSgby 
having  drong  woody  Stems,  which 
branch  out  wide  oa  every  Side :  the 
Branches  of  the  fbnrth  Sort  ainsgai^ 
ni(h*d  with  broad  lOonfUfh  Leaves, 
which  grow  alternately  aloi^  ilie. 
•  Mid- rib  :  the  Frtdt  grows  on  long, 
Footfialks  pbc*d.  on  the  Under-iid« 
of  the  Leaves  hanging  doiwa :  the 
Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  about  theSiae  of 
an  Hazel'nnt,  /wellii^  out  in  three 
Di vifions,  like  the  Sced»vefici  of  the . 
I$purge :  the  Coyecing  is  ligacow, 
and  of  a  brown  Colour  when  rape. 

The  Efth  Sort  has  rery  brcMid 
Leaves,  whofe  Surface  is  roughs 
and  the  Under-iide  of  a  whitiA^ 
grey  Colour.    Thcfe  aie  placed  al- 
tematety  upon  the  Branches*    The- 
Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  as  large  as  a^ 
Wahrat,  of  a  dtf k-brown  Colonr 
when  ripe :  the  Cover  is  woody,  and* 
fwells  out  in  three  Divifions,  in  each 
of  whidi  fhould  be  lodged  a  fingfr 
Seed;    bnt  it  rarely  happens  that- 
more  than  one  of  them  comes  to  Ma- 
turity :  nor  in  many  of  thctfi  is  there, 
one  good  Seed,  tho'  they  appeaf 
large  and  fair ;.  yet,  upon  Examina* 
tion;  fcarce  one  in  forty,  of  either 
the  fourth  or  fifth  Sorts,  had  any 
Germ,  but  were  hollow. 

Thefe  are  alfo  very  tender  Plantar 
fe  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  Stove, 
othervt^lfs  they  cannot  be  pceferv*d 
in  EmgUnJ.  All  thefe  fbor  laft-aiett- 
tlonM  Sorts  ave  eafily  propamued 
fr4>m  good  Seeds,  which  moft  be 
fbwa  on  an  Hot- bed  in  the  Spnog  f 
aind  afterward  planted  tn  I^ots,  and 
placed  in  the  Bark-Hover  treatiii|r 
them  ia  the  fame  manner  as  hsth 
been  direded  for  olher  Bootic  Phuue 
frbm  the  fame  Conntiy. 

Thefe  Plants  many  of  them  grow 
in  the  Emlt^lndWf  where  there  are 
feveral  other  Species  of  this  Geooa^ 
fome  t^£  which  are  well  figor'd  and  - 
defcrib'd  in  the  Hortus  AMitmcm^^ 

under 


fthdk  theTitl^  ofNirtmHi  which  iiiany  Vears  hy  tUUkmt  of  Sim^ 

ffzmc  has  beeh  applied  by  fome  Bo-  //«  Pfo&ta  t  and  baring  had  no  Eng^ 

tanrifls  to-  die  Genus,  under  which  Hfi  Name  a[5plied  to  it^  I  have  coii- 

the  foor  laft  Species  have  been  ran-  tina*d  that  Tide  fbr  Want  of  an  imr. 

Rd;  but  that,  being  a  barbarous  Z^  one:   nor  couM  the  Bbtaniut 

ame;isT^ed^b7l>.£iii»4M/,who  ugree  under  what  Genus  to  range 

teis  removM^hde  to  the  firft  Sort,  and  this.  Plant :  D^  Boerhaavt  was  the 

takcn'thatTitte  to  the  Genus;  and  ai  firft  who  eftabtifU'd'  a  Genus  for  it 

drey  pretty  well  agree  in  their  Cha-  under  the  Title  of  Bup/ntroidu,  as 

naert'  witJh*  the  firft  Species,  fo  I  this  Plaut  hath  fome  Aftnity  to  the 

dunk  it  tetter  to  join  them«  than  to  BupUurum :  but  others  have  plac'd  it 

drride  dieiB  into  tvfo  Oenera,  efpe-,  under  that  of rtf^r/tf«r//!ff,  as  fuppof^ 

dalTy-  aa  there  bate '  been  Doubts  ing  its  CbaraAers  agreed  better  with* 

where  to  fir  them?  for,  by  fome,  thofe  of  that  Genus :  but  Dr.  Lin* 

tfacfe  Spodes  of  Nir^Mti  were  joined  ^^"s  has  rieje^ed  both  thofe  Titles^ 

tD7»anir;^/*sGenusof7V/i^i&iViV>i;  and  applied  this  of  Phyllis  to  thts* 

Imt  I  dnnk  their  Charaders  corre-  Plant,  on  the  Account  of  the  Beauty 

f^pnd  noch  better  with  thofe  of  the  of  its  Leaves ;  for  the  Flowers  havd 

Pfyllaitthu.  no  more  Beauty  than  thofe  of  Hem* 

PHYLLIS,  Sim^a  Ndfla  iiffM.  loek^  or  other  umbelliferous  Plants. 
T^  CimraSers  are  ;  This  rarely  grows  above  two  Feet 

n^Empalimitn  of  tht  Fhwtr  it  high,  having  a  foft  woody  Stem^ 

^ifj  family  and  comfofed  •/  tnvo  which   branches  out  very  low  on 

Lemifti  t  tbi  Flower  bath'  five  ohtufi  every  Side :  thefe  Branches  will  ex- 

Frtalsf  'wbiib  feem  joined  at  their  tend  pretty  wide,  fo  as  to  forma' 

Bafe-.  in  the  Rottem  of  the  Flower  is  fpreading  Shrub:    the  Leaves  are 

fitwated  the  Pointai^  attended  hyfive  large,  and  deeply  vein*d|  and  Yemasa ' 

fitrt  fiendet  Sumina :   the  Pointal  greeil  tbf o^  the  Year,  in  which  the 

efhmxrard' betomes  an  oblong  tnrbi-  greateft  Beauty  of  the  Plant  confiftii  i 

wUed  Frmiti  compofed  of  tAj^  Seeds  the  Flowers  are  produced  in  Umbels . 

mshich  join  together;  inhere  they  are  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Branches^ 

fUan^  and  are  convex  'on  the  other  which  are  of  a  yelIowi(h-gre&i  Co- 

Side:  to  nvhfch  may  he  added^  The  lour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  Seeds 

Fhwers  growing  in  nnVnsbeK  growing  in  a  loofe  Umbd. 

I  hav^  not  obfervM-  more  than        It  is  propagated  bv  Seeds  which 

Mie  Bfotiee  nfHtas  Genus  in  the  £ng*  muft  be  lown  on  a  Bed  of  frefli  light 

iSg^  Gardens  I  whidi-is^  Earth   in  March  i    and  when  the 

Pbtllis  ftifuUs  dentaHs,  Ftor,  Plants  are  fit  to  trs(nfplant,    they 

Leyd.    Simpla  Nobla.  ihould  be  put  into  feparate  Pots^  and  ^ 

Utere  is  another5';^rrr>i  mendon*d .  placed  in  a  (hady  Situation  until  they  ' 

yf  Dr.  Fan  Reyen:^  in  the  Fhra  Ley-  have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time  * 

d^Jist  whidi  betides  PhyKs fiipulis  they  ihould  be  placed  in  a  Situation  \ 
integerrimis  t  but  this  Difference  I '  where  they  may  have  the  morning 

Idhre  ^  not   obfervM  in  any  of  the  Sun  i  and  in  Summer  will  require  to  ^ 

tlhuits,  which  luv  growiirg'  in  our  have  plenty  of  Water.    In  Wltiler 

Gardens.  they  muft  be  fln^tered   ffom    the  ' 

This  Plkiit  wias  brought  fn)m  the  Froft  9  but  require  to  have  as  nnich 

Cmnmy  libmds,  and  has  been  long  frtt  Air  as  poflible,  in  mild  Wea-*  * 
nk  Inhriritant  of  ma)iy  curious  Gar-    ther  i  and  if  in  the  Spring  fome  of 
^Itils  in  EngUmdi  and  wasiciiowii  for '  die  Plants  are  (b^k/tn  oat  bf  die  Pots, 
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Und  put  into  the  full  Groand,  they 
will  perfect  their  Seeds  much  better 
than  thofe  which  remain  in  the  Pots. 

As  thefe  Plants  feldom  continue 
in  Health  above  four  or  five  Yearf, 
it  will  be  proper,  to  raife  a  Supply  of 
young  ones  to  fucceed  them. 

PHYTOLACCA,  Jmirican 
Nightfhade. 

The  CharaBirs  are ; 

^he  Flower  confiftt  cf  fe*ueral 
Leaves,  «which  are  placed  in  a  circu- 
lar Order ,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
Rofe ;  out  of  nubofe  Centre  rifes  the 
Pointal,  twhich  afterguard  becomes  a 
foft  Fruity  or  almoji  globular  Berry 
full  of  Seeds,  placed  orbicularly  :  to 
njobicbjhottld  be  added.  That  the  Fiovj- 
ers  and  Fruit  are  produced  on  a  Bunch 
like  Currans, 

The  Species  are  f 

i.Phytolacca  Americana,  ma- 

jbrifruSu,  Tourn.  American  Night- 

fhade,  with  large  Fruit,  commonly 

cairdrir^/aw»Poke,  orPoirke  Phyfic. 

2.  Phytolacca  Mexicana^  hue- 
lis  fej/ilibus,  Hort,  Elth*  Mexican 
Phytolacca,  whofe  Berries  grow  dofe 
to  the  Stalk. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  Virginia,  Ne^v-England, 
and  Maryland,  where  the  Inhabit- 
ants take  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  the 
Juice  of  the  Root,  as  a  familiar 
Purge.  The  Berries  thereof  are  full 
cf  a  purple  Juice,  which  gives  a  ^uc 
Tindure  to  Paper,  from  whence  it 
hath  the  Name  :  this  will  not  abide 
long,  bat  fades  in  a  fliort  time : ' 
therefore,  if  there  could  be  a  Me- 
thod found  to  &x  this  Colour,  it 
might  be  of  confiderable  Ufe  i  for 
it  is  one  of  the  moil  beautiful  pur-  , 
pie  Dyes  yet  known. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
S^eds  in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed  of 
]ight  rich  Earth;  and  when  the 
Pfants  come  up,  they  ihould  be 
tcanfplanted  into  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens,  allowing  them  Space 


to  grow-;  for  they  maft  not  1^ 
planted  too  near  other  Plants^  left 
they  overbear  and  deftroy  them » 
for  they  grow  to  be  very  large,  cf-  * 
pecially  if  the  Soil  be  good.  Whca 
they  have  taken  Root,  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care  but  only  ta 
clear  them  from  Weeds,  and  in  Att» 
tumn  they  will  produce  their. Flow-* 
<  ers  and  Fruit :  but  when  the  Froft 
comes  on,  it  willxat  down  the  Stans. 
of  thefe  Plants,  which  conftantly  de- 
cay in  Winter;  but  their  Roots  will 
abide  in  the  Ground,  and  .come  up 
again  the  fucceeding  Spring.  There- 
is  no  great  Beauty  in  this  Plant ;  butr 
for  Variety,  a  few  of  them  may  be 
placed  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gar- 
dens, fince  they  require,  bat  little 
Culture ;  and  as  they  grow  very  tall, 
they  will  make  a  Figure  in  the  Bor- 
ders of  large  Gardens^  efpecially  in 
the  Autumn,  when  the  Spikes  o£ 
purple  Fruit  are  ripe.  I  have^eea 
Plants  of  this  Kind  upward  of  iix 
Feet  high,  when  they  have  been  in 
good  Ground.  As  thefe  Plants  fel- 
dom continue  longer  than  three  or 
four  Years,  young  ones  fhould  be 
raifed  to  fucceed  them. 

The  iecond  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
the  warmer  Parts  of  America  \  ior 
will  not  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England.  This  has  been  lately  in* 
troducM  into  fome  of  the  Britifb 
Iflands  in  Amirka^  from  the  Spanijb 
Weft-In£es,  where  it  grows  fpon- 
taneoufly ;  and  the  Inhabitants  cut* 
the  green  Herb,  ^d  boil  it  for; 
Spinach,  which  th^  eat  without  any 
ill  EfFed,  tho*  it  has  been  by  fome 
Perfons  thought  to  have  the  Quality 
of  Nightfhade. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  ihould  be 
fown  upon  an  Hot-bed  early  in  the 
Spring  i  and  when  the  Phmts  are  fijt 
to  tranfplant,  they  ihould  be  pot 
into  Pots ;  and  after  they  have  ac-» 
quired  Strength,  may  be  enured  to 
bear  the  open  Air,  where  they  may 

remain 
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veoniii  tfll^the  Aatnimi,  wlien  they 
flioold  be  reraovM  into  Shelter ;  and 
if  they  are  placed  where  they  may 
luiTe  a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth, 
they  will  flower  all  the  Winter,  and 
lipen  their  Fruit  in  the  Spring.  Dr. 
Unngfta  iiippofes  thefe  two  Species 
are  the  fame,  in  which  he  is  gready 
iniAxken. 

PILOSELLA.  /^/V/ Hicraciom. 

PIMPINELLA.      Vidi  Sangai- 
fbrba  wtd  Po^erium. 
PINASTER.  Fidi  PinusSylveftris. 

PINGUICULA,  Butterwort. 

This  Plant  is  found  growihg  up- 
on Bogs  in  many  Parts  of  England ; 
bat  is  never  coltirated  in  Gardens  ; 
^  I  (hall  pafs  it  orer  with  barely 
mentioning  it. 

PINUS,  The  Pine-tree. 
The  CharaBers  are ; 

h  buih  mmintaceoMS  Fltnvert^  §r 
Katkims^  nshkb  an  froduad  at  r/- 
wnte  Diftances  Jrom  tht  Fruit  on  the 
fame  Tret :  thi  Sieds  an  produced  in 
Jfuamous  Cams:  to  nubicb  Jhonldbo 
addtdf  Tbat  tbe  Leagues  are  longer  tban 
ibtfo  9ftbi  Fir- trees f  and  are  proceed 
hj  ^tm^t  or  more  out  ofeacb  Sbeatb, 
The  Species  are ; 

T.  PiKvsySi/rvtf.  C.  B,  P.  The 
nianiired  Pine. 

2.  FiHvs  j^heJiHs.  C.  S.  P.  The 
Pinafter,  or  Wild  Pine. 

3 .  Pi vvs£fbve/iris^/oliis  hrovibns 
glameis^  conis  parvis  albentihus.  Raii 
JSft.  The  ^r9/r^  Pine,  commonly 
called  tbe  Scotcb  Fir. 

4.  Pi Nvs  Americana f  fiUis  pra» 
htsps,  fubinde  temitf  conis  pluHiHis 
comftrtim  uafceniibns.  Rand.  Ameri^ 
rtfuPine,  with  longer  Leaves  coming 
out  by  Threes,  and  many  Cones 
growing  in  a  Clnfter;  commonly 
called  the  Qafter  Pine. 

5.  PiHtJS  Americana^  ex  unofolli' 
€uloyfttis  longis  tenmbus  triquetris^  ad 
ot/tum  angulum^  per  totam  longitudi- 
99mp    tmiutiffimii  (nms  erfperaiis. 
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Pluk.  Amaltb.  Lord  JFepHOuth*% 
Pine ;  or,  by  fome,  the  New-Eng- 
land  Pine. 

6.  Y\'^vijyl<vefirism9ntanatertia. 
C,  B.  P,  The  third  wild  mountain 
Pine,  of  Cajpar  Baubin. 

7.  Pi  N  u  s  Jyl<oeftris  montana  altera. 
C,B,P,  Another  wild  mountain  Pine. 

8.  F\MkV%  fylvefiris maritima^  conis 
Jirmiter  ramis  adb^erentibus,    y.  B, 

Wild  maritime  Pine,  whofe  Cones 
adhere  firmly  to  the  Branches. 

9.  P1NU8  maritima  altera  Mat» 
tbioli,  C,  B.  P.  Another  maritime 
Pine  of  Mattbiolus. 

10.  Pin  us  maritima  minor.  C.B.P. 
LelTer  maritime  Pine. 

1 1.  PiNUS  bumilh,  iulis  'oirefcen^ 
tihus  aut  pallefcentibus.  Inft,  R.  Hm 
Dwarf  Pine,  with  a  green  or  pale 
Eatkin. 

12.  Pin  us  bumilisy  iulo  purpura* 
fcenti,  Inft.R.H.  Dwarf  Pine,  with 
a  purpllfti  Katkin. 

13.  Pin  us  conis  ereffit.  Infi.  R» 
H.  Pine  whofe  Cones  grow  erefl.' 

14.  PiNUS  Orientalis,  foliis  dun* 
oribus  amaris,  fruSu  pam)o  peracuto. 
Toum.  Cor.  Eaftem  Pine,  with  har- 
der bitter  Leaves,  and  a  fmall  fharp- 
pointed  Cone. 

15.  Pin  us  f^erofilymitana^  prm* 
longis  &f  tenuiffimss  'oiriJibus  fetis. 
Pluk.  Jlmag,  Eallern  Pine,  with 
long  narrow  green  Leaves  ;  com- 
monly called  the  Aleppo  Pine. 

16.  PiNus  Virginiana,  pralongis 
foliis  tenuioribus^  cono  ecbinato.  Pluk. 

Almag.  Virginian  Pine,  with  long 
narrower  Leaves,  and  a  rough  Cone; 
commonlycalled  Baftard  three- leav*d 
Pine. 

17.  Pin  us  Virginiana^  temis  fern 
tripilis  plerumque  ex  unofolliculofetis^ 

^ftrobilis  majoribus.  Pluk.  Almag. 
Virginian  Pine,  having,  for  the  moit 
part,  three  Leaves,  coming  out  of 
one  Sheath  ;  commonly  called  the 
Frankincenfe-tree. 

Yyy3  18.  Pi- 
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.l|.  9fvvt  Virginians,  hhis  hfe-  bd^ot  ea(y  to  determtoe ;  foi:  it  ii 

^ri^tns  if  crajjimhw  fetis^  minort  .  not  a  Native  of  Ennf0,  there  bei^g 

<0«99  fingulis  fquamarum  cmfitibus  none  of  tbem  found  novir  ^rowiqgt 

tff»^#  (knati^*  Pluk.  Jim.    Virgi'  bat  in  foch  Places  where  the^  Jbaxe 


^ian   f'mt,   with    (horter   tjiicker  been  planted ;  ib  that  ;here  are 

Leaves,  ^nd  fm^lkr  Cones,  with  3  any  of  them  found  in  Woodtf  Qt 

Prickle  on  the  Top  of  each  Scales  uncultivated  Places ;  this  Sort  cer- 

conunoply  called  the  ^^rjey  Pine.  tainly.  is  in  plenty  in  China^  frogi 

1.9.  Pin  ys   Jmnicana  falufris^  whence  I  have  feveral  times  receivc4 

longiffimii  i^  'viridihuffttis,    Marfii  the  Seeds  i  and  in   a  CoUedion  of 

4mirican  Pine,  with   the   longeft  the  Mating    MkMca,  whicb  was 

green  Leaves.  brought  me  from  thence,  were  a 

'Tl^e  £rft  Sort  is  much  cultivated  Parcel  of  thefe  Nuts :  in  many  of 

xu'liafy,  and  the  South  oi Frana^  the Oi>ra Paintiuffs  there  are  fom<| 

where  the  Trees  grow  to  ft  large  of  thefe  Trees  exhibited ;  but  whe- 

•SlBBe }  and  are  the  great  Ornament  ther  it  grows  naturally  in  (bat  Comi- 

of  the  Italian  Villa's  :  this  Sort  is  try,  I  cannot  learn. 
idfo  in  Spain^  Portugal^  and  moil  of        This  Sort  thrives  very  wdl  iq 

(^ewarin  Parts  of  £«r0^f$  where  t|ie  ^England,  when  it  is  planted  in  f^ 

Kut?  which  contain  the  Seeds  are  warm  Situation ;  but  it  is  too  cen« 

2'     uently  ferved  up  to  the  Table,  der  to  thrive  in  cold  expofedPlaces, 

fre  ,ea^  in  ^9  fmne  manner  as  where  in  fevere  VxqSl  the  Lipavet  aro 

j(fa^  tifia^hia  Nat :  and  thefe  were  generally  killed ;  and  many   times 

formerly  ufed  in  Medicine  in  Er^-  all  the  tender  Shoots  are  deftroyed^ 

land\  but  of  late  Years  they  have  whereby  the  Trees  are  rendered  ve- 

pmjp^eAed,  imd  Pi^acbi'a  Nuts  ty  unfightly  1  but  in  warm  Situ»- 

(nbflituted  in  their  Pl|ice.  tions,  where  thefeTrees  thrive  weU^^ 

TJhe  d^^OD^  of  this  Sort  ^re  very  they  make  a  very  h^ndComeAppcar* 

Jarge,  i|nd  the  Scales  are  b  road  a^d  ance ;  but  in  order  to  get  them  op 

^t:  the'Nuts  orSeeds  fure  as  larseas  with  Stems,  they  Ihould  be  planted 

thofe  of  the  Hazel,  but  are  of  an  pretty  clo(e,  ^t  they  maybedmwn 
pval  Figure:  t)ie Shell  is  very  hard,,  upnght,  otherwife   cbc(r  wiU  £pi4 

^imdwhen  frefli  taken  out  of  the  forth  many  lateral  firancuAS  near  the 

Cone,  is  covered  with  a  purple  Fa-  Ground  to  a  great  Difianc^,  whi^l 

1^,  which  will  colour  t)ie  liands  :  will  prevent  th^ir  mwiog  t^U :  and 

eacli  of  the  Cones,  if  well  grown,  as  thefe  refinous  Trees  are  apt  ici 

wiH  contain  iipward  of  fourrcore  bleed  ^eatlv  wi^en  they  are  proiie4» 

I^uts^  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  their  Uteral  Branches  (honld  npvfr 

long,  and  of  a  glapcous  Colour  :  l)e  encouraged  \  becaufe  tt^ey  cannot 

thefe  are,  for  the  moft  part,  produ-  bte  pruned  off  withSafety»    when 

p^d  by  Pairs  out  of  each  Sheath  ;  they  are  gfown  large, 
thb' fometimes,ln  young  Plants,  I        This  Tree  is  propagated  h^Secdi, 

Sve  abferycd  tluee.    If  thefe  Trees  which  ibooid  he  Town  in  Vardf,  on 

veroom  to  fpread,  they  will  e^-  a  Border  of  luj^t  Earth  enioled  ta 

tei)d  their  Branches  tp  a  ^reat Dt*  the  momipgSun :  the beft  Way  will 

fiance   on  every  Side,    near    the  be  to  drawl>riUs  ab^at  twp  Indiea 

Ground  \  ^nd  feldom  make  much  d^p,  into  ^hi^   the  Se^   may 

progrefs  upward ;  but  rather  form  be  fcattered  about  an  Inch  iiSwi* 

^cir  Heads  into  a  conical  Figure.  ^cr;    (1^  9viU'  IW   bc    draiyii 
^jiefp  t)us  Tree  nfttux^ly  grpws,  imH 
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dboDt  iliree  Inches  Diftance  from 
ctth  other.    If  the  Spring  flioald 
|woT€  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ifipply  tt^  Border  with  Water  twice 
1  Week  :  for  as  the  Covers  of  the 
Seed  are  very  hard  utilefs  they  have 
a  pretty  good  Share  ofMoifture^tfaey 
will  not  vegetate ;  but  when  tbe 
Coveiings  bur(l,atid  the  yoangPlants 
begin  to  come  out,  the  Watering 
maft  be  bgt  fparingly  performed  < 
for  too  much  Wet  will  rot  the  ten* 
der  Stems  of  the  Plants :  diey  muft 
iUb  be   carefully  defended   from 
Birds,    othennfe    they    may    be 
all  ddlroyed  ia  a  few  Honrs,  by 
chefe  rapacious  Creatures,  which  are 
fond  of  pecking  the  Heads  off  thefe 
Hants  before  they  are  well  oat  of 
Che  Groaad  :  and  if  the  Bed  is  (ha- 
ded in  the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the 
Son,  it  wiU  prevent  the  Earth  from 
Aying  too  faft  ;  and  preferve  the 
Plants  from  being  injored  by  the 
Violence  of  the  Sun's  Heat,  which 
ihey  cannot  well  bear  the  firft  Sea- 
fon.    Sometimes  in  dry  Seafons  I 
have  known  the  Seeds  remain  a 
Year  in  the  Ground,  and  often  three 
or  fonr  Months  :  therefore  the  Bor- 
der or  Bed  in  which  they  are  fown 
Ihoold  not  be  difturbed,  if  the  Plants 
ftoold  not  come  up  to  foon  as  they 
are  expe^ed. 

If  the  Seeds  fucceed  well*  the 
Plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  after  they  are  fown  ;  and 
then  theDiref^ions  before  given  mufi 
^  obferved,  as  alfo  to  keep  the  Bed 
clean  from  Weeds;  and  if  in  dry 
Weather  they  are  gcatly  watered 
two  or  three  times  a  Week,  it  will 

Eromote  tbe  Growth  of  the  Plants : 
ut  this  maft  be  performed  with 
great  Care  ;  for  if  it  is  poured  too 
nafttly,<ir  given  in  too  great  Plenty, 
it  wiU  caufe  the  Stems  to  rot  juft  at 
the  Surface  of  the  Groond  ;  and  for 
want  of  this  Care  great  Numbers  of 
ibfiCe  Planta  have  been  dedroyed 
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(bon  afifer  i&ey  made  thetr  Appear- 
andtabove-groottd. 

As  many  of  the  Sorts  of  Pines  ara 
with  fome  DilHcalty  preferved  thro^ 
the  iiril  Winter^bnt  particultrty  the 
manured  Pint,  the  beft  Method  (k 
treatine  Ihem  is  to  tranfplant  them 
about  miJ/kimMr,'out  of  the  Seed- 
bed, choofing,  if  poifible,  a  cloudy 
Day  fdr  this  Woric  :  but  whenever 
this  U  doife,  die  Phutts  (hould  be 
kept  is  little  time  out  of  the  Ground 
as  ^ble,  idft  their  tender  Fibres 
fhotitd be drild by  the  Air:  to  pit- 
vent  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
Ihattew  Pans  nf  Water,  into  which 
the  t'lants  may  be  laid,  as  they  am 
taken  up,  and  lb  carried  to  thePlace 
where  they  are  to  be  planted.  All 
the  other  Sorts  df  Pines^may  then  be 
planted  in  Beds,  at  ab^ut  four  Inch- 
es Diftance  every  Way  5  and  tiie 
Beds  dioald  be  arched  over  with 
Hoops,  that  they  may  be  covered 
every  Day  with  Mats,  to  icreen  the 
Plants  from  the  San,  until  they  have 
taken  good  Root  t  but  as  this  Sort 
of  Pine  is  with  Difficulty  tranfplant^ 
ed,  it  will  be  the  fureft  Method  to 
plant  them  into  fmafl  Pots,  at  their 
€rft  removing  out  of  the  Seed-bed ; 
if  the  Pots  are  plunged  clofe  toge* 
ther,  either  ia  a  commonBorder,  or 
an  old  Bed  of  Tan,  which  has  nd 
Heat,  it  wiH  prevent  the  Earth  in 
the  Pots  from  drying  too  fad :  and 
then  thefe  may  alfo  be  arched  over^ 
and  covered  with  Mats  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  :  and  if  thefe 
are  continued  in  the  fame  Bed  all 
the  following  Winter,  they  may  be 
covered  in  fevere  Froft,  whkb  ofbeft 
deftroys  the  Plants  while  they  aris 
young,  when  they  are  expofed  to  it. 

The  Plants  (hould  be  (hifted  out 
of  the  Pots  when  their  Roots  haye 
filled  them,  and  planted  into  larger 
Pots  ;  being  careful  In  the  doing  Of 
th]s,not  to  ihaketheEarth  from  their 
Roots  ;  and  if  the  Pots  are  plunged 

y  y  y  4  into 
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^  into  the  Earth,  it  will  prevent  the 
Barth  in  the  Pots  from  drying. foo 
fiift  in  Snmmeri  and  alfo  keep 
Qttt  the  Froft  in  Winter :  which,  if 
the  Pots  ftood  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  would  penetrate  thro"^  the 
Sides  to  the  Roots  of  thePJi^'nts,  and 
injure  them  greatly  j  the&f  Plants 
nay  ren^ain  three  or  four  X^ars  in 
Pots  {  by  which  time  they  w^i  have 
acquired  fumcient  §frength  |o  be 
planted  where^they  are  defignpd  to 
remain,  which  mayb^  performed  at 
almoU  any  time  of  the  Year  rbe<- 
caufe  they  mull  be  fhaken  out  oftiie 
Pots  with  the  whole  Ball  of  Eafth  ; 
fo  will  not  feel  their  Removal  r^  but 
if  it  can  be  done  in  Jpril^  juft  be* 
fore  the  Plants  begin  to  (hoot,  they 
will  th^n  have  th^  whole  Summer  to 
get  rooting  in  their  new  Quarters  i 
to  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuffer- 
ing  the  following  Winter  by  the 
Cold  :  alcho'  (here  is  Trouble  in  the 
Management  of  the  Plants  in  this 
Method,  yet  I  am  certain  there  is  no 
pther  way  of  propagating  or  tranf: 
planting  them  witli  Safety  ;  there- 
fore it  is  that  I  would  recommen4 
this  to  every  Perfon,  who  is  deftrous 
to  have  thefe  Trees  ip  their  Gardens 
or  Plantations. 

ThePinafter  hath  been  long  cultiva- 
ted iriEng/fnJ:  bu|of  late  Years  h^th 
been  in  )e(s  EHeem  than  formerly  ; 
becaufe  as  ^hey  grow  large,  their 
Branches  are  ragged,  and  bare  of 
Leaves  ;  fo  that  they  have  but  an 
indifferent  i\ppearance  ;  tho'  while 
they  are  young,  the  Plants  xpakp 
great  Progrefs,  and  have  an  hand- 
fome  Appearance  $  which  has 
tempted  many  Perfons  to  propagate 
thefe  Trees  ;  but  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  Stature,  they  have  decli- 
fled  in^psMtyi  apd  their  Wood  bemg 
pf  lictje  YsiluCf  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure brought  them  into  Difrepute. 
The  Sfo(<i  Pine,  which  is  general- 
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ly  called  the  Scotch  Fir,  is  the  moft 
profitable  of  all  the  Sorts,  to  culti- . 
yate  in  large  Plantations ;  and  will 
grow  in  aimoft  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
tion ;  for  in  the  moll  barren  Sand, 
where  little  elfe  but  Fern  and  Heath 
would  grow,  I  have  feen  Planta-f 
tions  of  thefcTrees  thrive  much  be-t 
yond  Expe^ation ;  and  upon  chalky 
Hills,  where  there  have  been  fcarco 
three  Inches  of  fiarthn  there  ar^ 
many  noble  Plantations  of  this  Sort. 
X  have  alfo  obferved>  where  they 
have  been  planted  in  a  ftrong  Clay, 
and  alfo  in  a  moid  peaty  Soil,  that 
they  have  grown  to  Admiration  i 
fo  that  there  is  no  Part  of  England^ 
in  which  thefe  Trees  might  not  bo 
propagated  to  confiderable  Advan* 
tage. 

.  But  where  thefe  Trees  are  de^ 
fignM  to  be  planted  in  large  Quan« 
titles,  it  will  be  much  tne  better 
way  to  make  a  Nurfery  on  the  Spot 
where  the  Seeds  (hould  be  fownj^ 
and  the  Plants  raifed  until  they 
are  three  Years  old,  which  ia 
a  proper  Age  to  plant  them  out 
for  good  ;  for  the  younger  they  are 
planted,  the  better  they  will  thrive, 
provided  they  are  kept  clear  froni 
Weeds :  and  if  the  Situation  where 
they  are  intended  to  Hand  is  much 
expofed  to  Winds,  the  Plants  ihoul4 
he  planted  dofer  together,  that  they 
may  be  a  Shelter  to  each  other,  and 
draw  themfelves  upward :  and  aa 
the  Trees  advance,  they  may  bo 
thinned  by  decrees  ;  and  the  Thiii» 
nings  of  thefe. Plantations  have,  iq 
many  Places,  paid  the  Expence  of 
planting  for  ;  thefe  are  ytiy  fervlce- 
able  for  Scaffolding,  and  many 
other  ufeful  Bufinefles. 

Jt  is  the  Wood  of  thisTree  which 
is  the  red  or  yellow  Deals,  and  ig 
more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  Sort  of  Pine  or  Fir  :  this  is  9 
^^tive  of  Dinmarkf^  SwediMt  an^ 
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many  othor  Northern  Coantries : 
Mnd  in  the  Highlands  oi  Scotland 
there  are  feveral  large  Woods  of 
^s  Tree  now  gro^ng;  and  the 
Seeds  being  brought  from  thence  in- 
tuEwglandt  has  occafioned  the  Name 
of  Scotch  Fir  being  generally  applied 
to  it  here  ;  bat  in  Nomjomy  it  is 
called  Grama. 

The  Clu^er  Pine  is  by  moft  Per- 
fons  little  known  ;  for  thePinafter, 
9S  alio  the  two  other  Sorts  of  moun- 
tain Pines,  are  in  many  Places  culci- 
nted  by  this  Name ;  and,  in  (hort» 
every  Sort,  whofe  Cones  are  pro- 
duced in  large  Bunches  :  but  the 
Sort  here  mentioned  was  brought 
from  America^  and  is  very  different 
finm  either  of  theTe:  there  were  two 
or  three  of  tbefeTrees  growing  fome 
Yean  fince  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Jiihop  ofZ^i^ff^atFtt/^^m, which  pro- 
doced  plentyof  Cones  feveral  Years. 

The  fifth  Sort,  which  is  common- 
ly called  Lord  1Veymoutb*s  Pine, 
or  the  NrW' England  Pine,  is  by 
^uch  the  talleft-growing  Tree  of  all 
the  Kinds  ;  and  the  Leaves  being 
Tery  long,  and  dofely  placed  on  the 
Sranches,  renders  it  more  beautiful 
tban  any  other  ;  and  the  Bark  of 
|he  Stems  and  Branches  is  alfo  ex- 
feeding  fmootb,  which  is  an  Addi- 
tion to  the  Beauty  of  the  Tree:  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  produced 
(re  out  of  etch  Sheath;  and  are  of 
a  glaucous  Colour  :  the  Trees  |;e- 
nerally  form  themfelves  into  conical 
Heads,  and  hate  flrait  Stems,  which 
life  to  more  than  one  hundred  Feet 
high,  in  the  Counti^ies  where  it  na- 
turally grows  '•  there  are  fome  very 
tallTi^  of  this  Kind,  at  Sir  ff^y»id^ 
bamKnatcbhuirs  Seat  ncu  Jfifordm 
Kent  i  which  have  been  many  Years 
there  annoticed,tilI,abont  twenty-fix 
Years  ago,  the  Seeds  were  brought 
p>  London  for  Sale:  there  are  alfo  fome 
jl^rpe  Trees  of  Uiis  Kind  growing  at 
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Longhitf  the  Seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Vifcount  f^tymouth^ 
which  have  produced  Cones  many 
Years  pafi;  and  from  thence theTrees 
were  called  Lord  Woymoutb^s  Fine. 
The  Cones  of  this  Sort  are  long,  the 
Scales  loofe  and  fiat :  the  Seeds  are 
pretty  large,  and  frequently  drop 
from  the  Cones,  if  they  are  not  ga- 
thered early  in  Autumn:  this  Tree 
delights  in  a  moiH  loofe  Soil ;  for  ia 
the  natural  Places  of  its  Growth  the 
Ground  is  wet,  and  of  a  loofe  Tex- 
ture. In  Air<zv  -  England^  Vir- 
ginia^ Carolina^  and  feveral  other 
Parts  of  Horth-America^  thefe  Trees 
abouiid,  where  they  are  called  the 
white  Pine  ;  but  the  Wood  is  little 
elleemed  there,  being  foft,  and  ver/ 
white :  however,for  fuchPlantations 
as  are  defign'd  for  Pleafure,  there 
is  not  any  of  the  Species  equal  to 
this  for  Beauty,  where  the  Trees 
thrive  well. 

The  fixth,  fevcnth,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir-* 
teenth  Sorts  grow  in  Sfain^  Portu- 
gal^ Italy ^  Aujiriay  and  other  Parts 
of  EurofCy  where  there  are  fome 
other  Varieties  than  are  here  enu- 
merated :  but  as  ytry  few  of  thefe 
have  been  introduced  into  England, 
they  cannot  be  well  difUnguiihed 
from  the  others,  by  the  imperfed 
Defcriptions  which  wejiave  of  them 
in  Books  :  moft  of  thefe  Sorts  areln- 
habitants  of  the  mountainous  Parts 
of  Europe  j  fo  they  are  very  hardy 
in  refped  to  Cold  i  therefore  they 
may  be  eafily  propagated  mEngland, 
were  their  Seeds  brought  hither  ia 
the  Cones :  fome  of  thefe  are  of  ve- 
ry humble  Grovvth,  particularly  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth,which  in  many 
Places  do  not  exceed  four  Feet  high, 
and  produce  plenty  of  Cones  :  the 
other  Sort  grows  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  thefecond  Sort,-  fo  are  not 
very  beautiful  Trees  i  but  a  few  qf 

each 
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'•■elt  Sort  may  be  interfperted  widi  Xlwyland,  Virginia^  and  CaroUmi  > 

'tke-odier  more  valoable  Kinds,  in  thefixteenthSortgrowstobealarg^ 

large  Plantations    of    erer- green  Tree,  and  maka  an  handfome  Ajf- 

Trees,  by  way  of  Variety.  peanmce;and  ^en  planted  in  n, 

Tbefonrteenth  and  fifteenth  Sorts  moift  light  Soil,  is  very  quick  of 

Sraw  in  the  LevMUt^  from  whence  Growth :  bat  the  feventeenth  is  by 

^  their  Seeds  have  been  brought  to  far  the  finer  Sort,  tho*  at  prefest 

Mfiglamff  where  there  are   ieveral  very  rare  in  England:  the  Leaves  oC 

Rsmts   of  the  fifteenth  Sort  now  this  Sort  are  of  a  great  Length,  and 

Igrowing  in  fome  curious  Gardens ;  are  three  or  four  produced  f rooa 

but  the  fiourteenth  is  mere  rare  at  eadi  Sheath  :  th^  Cones  are  larger 

fideot :  thefe  are  not  quite  fo  hardy  and  alm'oft  in  Shape  of  thofe  of  Sie 

as  the  othen  ;  for  in  the   fevere  manured  Pine  :  there  was  a  g;reat 

Hunter    of  1739.  I  ^^   feveral  'Number  of  thefe  Trees  erowing  ifi 

Hants  of  bodi  Kinds  which  were  the  Gardens  of  Mr.  Bal7,  near  Bxt- 

hitirely  deilrttyedj  fome  of  which  /#r,  which  were  all  deftroyed  by 

ivtre  upward  of   ten  Feet  high;  tranfplanting  them  at  an  improper 

%fit  they  wUl  endure  the  Cold  of  Seafon. 

t)ur  common  Winters   very  well.        The  eighteenth  Sort    is   fcarc% 

TThere  are  twoPknts  of  the  fifteenth  worthy  ota  Place,  on  account  of  itt 

6ort  in  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  irregular  Growth.    This  Sort  never 

the  Duke  ofRJchm^  at  GoodwpoJ  grows  to  iny  great  Size  in  its  native 

"In    Sujffhe,  which   have  produced  Country,  and  loon  becomes  ragged 

Cones  for  fome  Years  paft ;  but  they  and  unfightly :  there  have  been  great 

have  not  parfeded  theirSeeds  as  yet.  Numbers  of  Trees  of  this  Sort  raifed 

The  Branches  of  thefe  Trees  are  in  EnglanJ^  fince  the  Tafle  for  in- 
(lendcr,  and  extend  to  a  great  l>i-  troducing  of  Foreign  Trees  and 
ftance  from  the  Trunk ;  they  are  Shrubs  has  prevailed  here  s  but  in 
{ifodoced  m  Circles  at  Diftances  many  Places  diey  are  ab*eady  be- 
above  each  other  $  but  grow  very  con[ie  fo  unfightly,  that  they  are  at 
irregular  and  loofe  :  the  Leaves  are  prdent  dellroy  ing  by  their  Ownen. 
-long,  (lender,  and  of  a  deeb-green  There  |re  very  few  Plants  ofthd 
Cobur :  the  Cones  are  Ihaped  iome-  nineteenth'  Sort  at  prefent  in  Eng^ 
what  like  thofe  of  the  manured  /«»/,  which  are  grown  to  any 
Pine  ;  but  are  much  fmaller  :  the  Height ;  but  fome  Years  ago  there 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  will  keep  good  were  many  of  them  growing  at 
fome  Years,  when  taken  out  of  the  Mr.  BalTs^  near  Exitn^  which  were 
Cones.  I  have  fown  of  thefe  Seeds  upward  of  ten  Feet  high  ;  but  thefo 
when  three  Years  old,  which  grew  weredeftroyed  by  their  Owner,  who 
te  well  as  any  new  Seedsof  the  lame  did  not  like  them  :  this  Sort  grows 
Years  and  uie  Plants  came  ud  in  a  on  Swamps  in  America^  and  is  with 
Bed  of  common  Earth  without  Difficulty  prefervcd  upon  dry  Land; 
Trouble.  nor  do  the  Plants  make  much  Pro- 

The  fifteenth, feventeenth,  eigh*  grefs  when  placed   in  fuch  Situa* 

4oenth,atM]  nineteenth  Sorts  are  Na-  tions;  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 

tivescf.ib/riVa;  from  whence  their  very  long,    and  of  a   dark*greea 

Cones  have  been  fent  to  England i  Colour  :  the  Stems  of  the  Plants 

and  many  of  the  Plants  have  been  areof  a  loofe  Texture,  covered  with 

raifed :  thefe  grow  in  Ntw-Epglattd,  a  rugged  Bark  i  (b  are   not  veiy 

beautiful  s 
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imai6bi :  Ais.Sort  M«ot  fo  hni^ 

^ve  .a  nyyrm  SitoaiioD^  fM»d.fti>aU 
be  dfffrnrWJiOB^  fevtrc  Aoife  wbUe 
jte  Piantf  ^ff  yamig. 

Tber«  &ihb  f<vn«  other  SpsQWAf 
ihefe  Trees,  which  are  Natives  'Of 
jMuricai  bQC*tlKtfeh«fe  Sbfntioned 
^tfe  what  X Jiave  mJBt  .wkh  in  ihr  ^ii;- 
/^  Gardens ;  npr  om  JleanijM»wdthe 
Dtber  Sortt  diiFer  fr«ia  ijli«k»  akho* 
iame  of  the  Xaiiahuai^  ^ftk^ttti 
ihflBi  by  Names  of  tbflir  oivn  adopt- 
ing :  there  are  ^iSo  ii>ne  Sorts  whkh 
^loir  in  £||^  and  SibirUf  which 
are<LilferQQt  AonKhafe  hcie'eQUQe- 
lated:  but  the  few  Piaots  vrhioh 
Jiave  been  naiifed  ia  Engkad*  fnum 
ike  Seeds  whkih  have  h^  pcoottied 
from  cbencei  aaakefi)  lifitlcfaogreft 
Jiflce,  ;as  to  ^i«e  ao  iiopca  of  chck 
m  WMg  to  swy  Sn^  in  chi9  Conntrya 
2o  I  havcomttcd  dicir  Nfnaes  in,this 

All  ^  Sorts  fif  Pioas  are  prapa" 
^atcfl  by  Seeds,  4vhxeh  are  prodacod 
jp  Imd  liibody  Cones ;  ihe  way  to 
^et  oat  their  Soeds  m,  to  by  tha 
Cones  beft>re  a  Fiie»  which  will 
famk  this  CdJs  to  opea ;  ami  than 
^e  Seeda  may  be  eafily  taken  out : 
if  the  Cones  ane  kept  i|iti«e,  the  Seed* 
'  fnll  ranaia  cood  foma  Years  i  fe 
(hjit  ^  foiattway  to  preCerve  them 
ja»  to  let  tbam  r^maio  ia  the  Coiua 
fpotil  the  time  for  ibwipg  tht  Saods : 
bat  if  the  Ctmss  aie  kept  in  a  warm 
yjace  in  Sommer,  they  will  open, 
im4  emit  the  ^mi» ;  bat  if  they  ace 
fiot  eicpofed  to  mvA  Keat»  they  will 
yamaM^  iutire  fone  Yeari }  and  the 
^eedf  wbifib  have  bm  obo  out  of 
paoea  of  £irvenYaarsold,h^7e  grown 
areiy  mOj  fo  tbtt  tbe£s  may  be 
franfiported  from  any  Diftance,  pro- 
added  ihe  Cooes  die  Wfll  ripeeed^ 
iwd  i»t>perty  put  up. 

The  beft  time  for  fowiag  the  Seeds 
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Msnhi  aod  when  the  :Seeds  ate 

iipwi^  thePtaoe  Ihoabl  Ik  ooenBed 
w»thl4eai,  tokeep  efffiieds  i 
wife,'  wbmi  ^Pknts  bi^ffn  to 
|iear  with  tbe  Hulk  of  <he  Seed  eit 
^thfir  Tqps,  tbe  Biids  wiU  fkk  adF 
the  Heads  of  the  Plants,  ^aad  4tt!kxaf 
them.    What  is  before  aaesnioiied 
of  tfonfpbMitMig  die  yoneg  Pbutta 
aboat  Mi4fimmm't  1  bctt  losveaoso^ 
peat  again  her^  becai^  I  hawe/emi 
Uiis  pra£Ufed  with  gaeat  Saeoeft^ 
and  it  faequeatlpr  happens,  abat  >ifcB 
Pianu  whkh  reaiam  in  the  Phme 
wheae  they  wwie  fbwB,  ^  siwa^riR 
Aitches :  nor  do  tbe  Pbakts  wbkh 
fStaMiB  grow  Bear  fo  if oag  as  tbaie 
•Wihadi  ase  pmckad  out  yaeng:  tet 
jwheo  this  IS  doac;,  the  Plants  moft 
bewmer'daAd  Aadcd  oDttl  therhme 
^an  fioeft  Root;  after  which  tiom 
the  (Only  Cnitaae  they  roqniie  is»  tw 
ikcep  idiem  dean  from  Weeds.    Ii| 
liheCe  Beds  tbe  Phmts  umy  mnm 
pH  the  next  Spring  twelve  MoaAa 
offier:   by  which  tsaK  the  Ptaaia 
will  be  fit  to  tmnfplant  wheK  ibeir 
one  to  reaaain  bt  gaod  i  <ar  lim 
yoongerdkePkmuare,  when  plana* 
ed oat,  the betterthey wiU fimoae^ 
£ar  ahho'  tene  Sovts  will  bcartnus^ 
pUating  at  a  much  greater  Age,  yet 
yoaog  Piaals  planted  at  tbe  Aime 
time  will  in  a  few  Years  overtake 
the  large  Plants,  and  ibon  ootftrip 
them  in  their  Growth:  and  there  ia 
an  Advantage  in  planttng  yoong,  by 
&vingdbe£cpeaceof  Smkiag,  and 
mueh  Watering,  which  large  Plania 
mpiife.    I  have  feveial  times  icen 
Plantations  of  feveval  Sorts  of  Pinca, 
which  were  made  of  Plants  fix  or 
fisven  Feet  high ;  and  at  the  fiime 
time  others  of  one  Foot  high  planted 
between  tbem  i  whkh  in  ten  Years 
were  better  Trees  than  the  old  ones, 
«ad  madi  OMie  vigorons  in  their 
Growth  :  bat  if  the  Ground  where 
4my  mc  lUkn'id  0  remain,  c^onot, 
'  be 
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be  prepardi  by  the  time  the  Plants 
dould  be  planted  out,  they  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  Beds  into  a  Nor- 
fery,  where  they  may  remain  two 
YcarSy  but  not  longer ;  for  it  will  be 
very  hazarxlous  removing  thefe  Trees 
at  a  greater  Age. 

The  beft  Seaibn  to  tranfplant  all 
the  Sorts  of  Pines  is  about  the  Lat- 
ter-end of  March,  or  the  Beginning 
^  April,  juft  before  they  begin  to 
ihoot:  for  altho*  the  Scotch  Pine, 
and  iome  of  the  moft  hardy  Sorts, 
may  be  tranfplanted  in  Winter,  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  growing  in 
ftrong  Land,  where  th^  may  be 
taken  up  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots ;  yet  this  is  what  I  would  not 
advife  for  common  Prance,  having 
frequently  ieen  it  attended  with  bad 
Confequences  \  but  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  the  Sprinj;  rarely  fail. 

Where  thefe  Trees  are  planted  in 
cxpofed  Situations,  they  fliould  be 
put  pretty  dofe  together,  that  they 
may  (helcer  each  other  \  and  when 
th^  are  too  dofe.  Part  of  the  Plants 
may  be  cut  down,  to  give  room  for 
the  others  to  grow  :  but  this  muft  be 
gradually  performed,  left  by  too 
flinch  opening  the  Plantation,  the 
Air  (hould  be  let  in  among  the  re- 
maining 1  rees  with  too  great  Vio- 
lence, which  will  Hop  the  Growth 
of  the  Trees. 

Altho*  thefe  ever-green  Trees  are 
by  many  Perfons  defpifed  on  account 
of  their  Dark -green  in  Summer ;  yet 
a  proper  Mixture  of  thefe  in  laife 
Clumps  makes  a  fine  Appearance 
about  a  Seat  in  Winter ;  and  in  Sum- 
mer, by  their  Contraft  with  other 
Trees,  has  no  bad  EiFed  in  diver- 
fifying  the  Scene. 

PISONIA,  Fingrigo,  vir//*. 
The  CbaraStrs  are ; 

//  is  Mali  4md  Femali  in  Mffireni 
PlmHts  :  the  Mali  Fhwirs  coufift  of 
a  gnat  Jfumbir  ^Staquna,  andbann 
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no  Vitals  :  the  female  Flower  ccnfijh 
ofossi  Leaf,  which  is  bell-fiapeJ,  and 
skwded  at  thi  7 op  int§  fm  Parts  i 
from  ivhefi  Cnp  arifis  the  Pointa/, 
which  afterward  hecomos  an  ohk^ 
4mgnlitr  cbamilled  Fruk^  cosstasning 
ohlong  Seeds, 

The  Species  are  ; 
I.  PisoNf  A  acmleata  mas.  Hoitjl. 
The  Male  Fingrigo. 

a.  PisoNiA  acuUata,  fmSugluti- 
nofo^  ratemofo.  Plnm.  Nov,  Gen. 
Prickly  Ptfonia,  with  a  glutmooa 
and  bnnching  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plants  are  feminal  Varia- 
tions, which  arife  from  the  Seeds  of 
the  iane  Plant  i  bat  as  they  were 
not  diftinguifli'd  by  any  of  the  Bo- 
taaifts,  till  the  laie  Dr.  Houjlenn  ob- 
served their  Difference,  therefore  I 
thought  proper  to  mention  the  dif- 
ferent Sexes  as  feparate  Plants. 

The  Name  of  this  Plant  was  given 
by  Father  Flnmer  in  Honour  to  Dt. 
WilUam  Fife,  who  publifh*d  a  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  Bra/U.  The  Name 
o£  Fingrigo  is  what  the  Inhabitania 
oi  Jamaica  know  it  by. 

Thefe  Plaats  are  very  common  in 
the  Sawtnna\  and  other  low  Places, 
in  the  Ifland  ofyamaiea,  as  alfo  m  • 
fevtral  other  Places  in  the  Wtft^In- 
eHes ;  where  it  is  very  trouUefome 
to  whoever  pafles  through  thePlaces 
of  their  Growth,  by  firiwuing  them- 
felves,  by  their  ftrong  crooked 
Thorns,  to  the  Cloaths  of  the  Per- 
fons I  and  their  Seeds,  being  gluti- 
nous, alfo  faften  themfelves  to  what- 
ever touches  fhem  :  fo  that  the 
Wings  of  the  Ground-doves,  and 
other  Birds,  are  often  fo  loaded  with 
the  Seeds,  as  to  prevent  thdr  flying  i 
by  which  means  they  becomean  eafy 
Piey. 

.  It  rifi»  about  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
high,  with  a  pretty  ftrong  Trunk  < 
but  the  Branches  are  long  and  flen« 
dcr,  which,  -being  unable  to  fnppoit 

them* 
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Aemfdfes/  generally  twift  abooC 
whattter  Plants  are  near  them. 

In  Emnfe  this  Plant  is  prefenred 
m  the  Gardens  of  fome  corions  Pep- 
ions  for  Variety :  it  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  ihoald  be  Town  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark ;,  and  when  the  Plants  cone 
«p^  they  (hoold  be  tfanfpknted  into 
ieporatie  Pots,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again  ;  where  they  may 
remain  till  Ahehoiimai,  when  they 
ihodd  be  removed  into  the  Stove, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  direded  for  fevend  tender' 
Pkats  of  the  fame  Country  $  obferv- 
iog  in  hot  Weather  to  give  them 
identy  of  Water;  but  in  Winter  they 
flionld  have  it  more  fpairingly. 
They  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Ak  of  this  Country  at  any  Sea* 
fon  of  the  Year;  wherefore  they 
(hoold  be  conftantly  kept  in  the 
Stove. 

PISTACHIA.  Fiik  Terebin- 
tbns. 

PISUM,  Pea. 

The  CbaraSers  are ; 

Uu  M  Pldni  wnth  a  pi^iScMretmn 
FUwir,  out  rf  nvbofe  EmpalenUnt 
rifii  th€  FmntaU  nuhich  aftirmford 
Uiamu  a  lepg  Pod,  full  of  roundifi 
Smds  :  /«  mfln€b  nmft  be  addid,  Fiftu- 
Ima  Stmlks,  for  the  mofi  part  nueek^ 
nMth  the  Leaws  imbraci  in  fucb  a 
mmaur,  that  they  feem  to  be  perfe^ 
reaed  by  them\  but  the  ether  Lt wet 
grew  ly  Pairs  altmg  the  Mid^rib,  end- 
tag  in  a  TtndriL 

The  Species  are; 
I.  Pi  SUM   borten/e  majntf  flore 
fru^uque  albe.  C.S.Pi  The  gfcater 
Garden  Pea,  with  white  Flowers  and 
Fmit. 

:  Z,?i%T3U precox  Jnglicnm,  Baerb. 
Led.     Hotfpur  Pea,  nrulge. 
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3.  PisuM  hmmk,  eauk  frmo. 
Tenm.    The  Dwarf  Pea. 

A.  PisuM  humileGalUcum.  Beerb. 
hJ.    French  Dwvf  Pol. 

5.  PrsuM  cortice  edkli.  Team.  Pea 
with  an  efculent  Hufk. 

6.  Pi  SUM  fiRfoa  eamefa  incumfa, 
femfalcata  ednli.  .Kaii  Htji.    The 

Sickle  Pea.. 

7.  PisuM  arvenfe^  frnffu  albe. 
C  B.  P.    Common  White  Pea. 

8.  Pi  SUM  arvenfe,  fruQu  'viriM. 
C.  B.  P.    Green  Roundval  Pea. 

9.  Pi  SUM  amfenfe,  fruQu  cineree^ 
CB.P.    The  Grey  Pea. 

10.  PrsuM  ar^enfe,  flere  refee, 
fruBu  variegate.  Rati  Hift.    Marble 

Roundval  Pea. 

11.  P18UM  umbellatum.  CB.P. 
The  Rofe  Pea,  or  Crown  Pea. 

12.  Pi  SUM  maximum^  fruSu  ni- 
gra linea  maculate,  H.  R.  Par.  The 
Spanijb  Morotto  Pea. 

13.  PisuM  berten/ep  Jiliqua  maxi' 
ma.  H,  R.  Par.  The  Marrow-fat 
or  Dutch  Admiral  Pea. 

14.  PisuM  fruBu  maxtmo  ex  vi- 
ridi  ehfilete.  Beerb,  Jnd.  The  Union 
Pea. 

1 5.  Pi  SUM  J^taneum  maritimnm 
Anglicum.  Park.  Tbeat.  Englijh  Sea 
Pea. 

16.  Pi  SUM  arvenfct  fru3u  e  lute9 
nnrefcente,  C,  B.P.    Pig  Peas. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties 
of  the  Garden  Peas,  which  differ  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  and 
Fruit,  and  are  by  fome  Perfons  di- 
flingai(h*d  by  Names  as  diHinft 
Sorts  ;  but  as  they  are  very  fubjef^ 
to  vary  when  fown  two  or  three 
Years  in  the  fame  Place,  there  caa 
be  no  Doubt  of  their  being  feminal 
Variations,  which  are  not  worth 
enumerating  in  this  Place. 

The  Englijb  Sea  Pea  is  found  wild 
upon  the  Shore  in  Suffix,  •  and  feve- 
ral other  Counties  in  England,   This 

was 
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1^  firft  taken  nodce  of  ui  tke  Vear 
J 55 5.  between  Orfoni.  and  .<^Z(^v 
ratrg^  wheve  it  grew,  ap^n  the 
Heath,  wherejiethiiify  no  DotGraffi. 
wa*  ever  feea  to  grow ;  and  ther  poor 
People,  being  in  Difbefe,  hf  r^aiovt 
of  the  Dearth  of  that  Year,  gather- 
ed Jarge  Quantities  of  thefe  Peas,  and 
io  preierv'd  themfelves  and  Fami* 
Ilea.  This 'is  mcntion*d  by  St9w  in 
Kis  Ciirmac/i,  and  Camden  m  hir 
Sriiamua :  bat  they  were  both  nif- 
taken*  in  imaginiog  that  they  were. 
Peas  caft  on  Shore  by  a  Shipvureck, 
feeing  they  grow  in  divers  other- 
Pacts  of  EmglanJ,  and  are  luidoubt- 
cdly  a  diftrent  Species  from  tho- 
common  Pea. 

The^fixteentb  Sort  is.  greatly  cal« 
tjvated  in  the  Fields  in  Dorfetjbirt^ 
where  they  are  known  by  the  Name 
of  Pig  Peas,  thelnhabitants  making 
great  Ufe  of  them  to  feed  their  Hogs. 
Thtfe  are  often  brought  up.  to  Lw- 
iffB^  and  fold  for  the  fame  Purpofe. 

I  ihall  now  proceed  to  fet  down 
the  Method  of  cdcivating.  the  feve- 
ral  Sorts  of  Garden  Peas,  fo  as  to 
continue  them  throughout  the  Sea* 
fpn. 

ft  is  a  common  PrafUce  with  the 
Gardeners  near  LoHdon^  to  raife  Peas 
upon  Hot-bods,  to  have  them  ytry 
early  in  the  Spring;  in  order  to 
which,  they  fow  their  Peas  upon 
warm'  Boiders  under  Walb  or 
H^ges,  about  the  Middle  of  Oa§' 
her  i  and  when  the  Plants  come  up, 
they  draw  the  Earth  up  gently  to 
their  Stems  with  an  Hoe,  the  better 
to  prote&them  from  Froft :  in  thefe 
Places  they  let  them  remain  until 
the  Latter-end  of  January^  or  the 
Beginning  of  FebruAry ;  obferving  to 
earth  them  up  from  time  to  time, 
aa  the  Plants  advance  in  Height  (for 
the  Reafons  before  laid  down)  i  as 
alfo  to  cover  them  in  very  hard  Froft 
with  Peas -haulm.  Straw,  or  fome 
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otlM^  V^'  Oyveffiagi  to  phifeitt 
them  from  being  deflroyMt  t^ny 
at  the  time  before*riiention*d^  they 
makoan  Hol4>ed  (inpeoportion  eo 
the  QuaMty^  of  Pena  intended)* 
which  mui^  be  well  workM  in  la^^^ 
ing^the  Dung,  that  the  Heat  nay.  not 
be  too  great;  The  Daagr  fhoaU  be 
laiid«boiit  two  Feet  thick^.  or  fooiO' 
what' more,  accordin|g^  at  theBeda 
are  madeearlicr  or  later  in  tks-  Sea^ 
foB!  when  the  Dnagf  is  eqnaHyt 
le veM'd,  then  the  Earth  (which  flioaU 
be  li^t  and  freih,  but  not  ovei^riok). 
moft  be  laid  on  about  fir  oreigbr 
Inches  thick,  layiag.it  eqnally.  all 
over- the  B«d.  This  bciBg'doae«  diel 
Frames  (whieh-ih9ahi  be  twoiteet 
on  the  fiack-fide,  aad'  aboot  towp^ 
teen  Inches  in  Front)  rnniB  be*  pot 
on,  and coverU with  Gkfles rafter 
which  it  fliottld  remain  tfaeee^or^foaf 
Days,  to  let  the  Steam  of  the  Bed 
p^off,  beiore  yon.  pot  the  nanta 
thereiar;  obferving  every:  Day  to. 
raife  the  Glafles  either  with  Bncka 
or-  Stones;  to'  gi Ve  Vent  for  the  nfibg 
Steam  to  pafs  ofiP}  then,  when  yon 
find  tlie  Bed  of  a  fine  mode&te Tem- 
perature for  Heae,  yoafkoald,  with 
aTrowel;  or  fomeoihcffl^iibumoat^ 
take  up  the  Planc»>  aa  caicfuHyaa 
ppifiblc,  to  preierre  fonoEaith'tO 
the  Roots,  and  plant  them  into  tba^ 
Hot- bed  In  Rows,  about,  a  Fooe 
afunderf  and  the  Pianti  flibnklbo- 
fet  about  an  Iwh  andan  half/  or' two  • 
Indies,  diOant  from  eaeh  other  10 
the  Rows  I  obferving  to  water  and 
fhad^  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root :  after  which  yod  moft  be  care* 
ful  to  give  them  Air,  at  all  times 
when  the  Scalbn  is  &toarabIei 
otherwife  they  will  draw  np  v&f* 
weak,  and  be  fiibjeft.  to  grow 
mouldy,  and  decay.  You  fhoald- 
alib  draw  the  Earth  up  lotbe  Shanka 
of  the  Plants,  as  they  advance  in> 
Height)  and  keep  them  always  deaf 

iiom 
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{mn  Wttdi :  tlw  Water  tiitf  flumldt 
kwr^  muft  b^^vm  them  fpannglyi 
fi>rift]M|3Raf«itooxEiich  watcrM,  it 
usiil  OHifc  tlMO  to  grow  too  ranky 
4iid  fomctiiDn  roc  off  the  Planta  at. 
thdr  Shaoks»  joft  abore- ground* 
When  the  Weadicr  it  very  hoe,  yoa 
ikoald  cover  the  Glaffes  widi  Mats 
ia  the  He»t  of  the  Day,  to  facea 
than  from  the.  Violence. of  the  Suo, 
which  ii  then  too  great  for  them,, 
oofiog.  their  Leaves  to  flag,  and. 
their  Kofioou  to  Ml  off  without 
ttodncing  Pods ;  as  will  alfo  the 
mpng  of  the  Glailes  too  dofe  at 
thit  Smoo.  Bat  when  the  Phmta 
b^gpa  to  fimitt  they  (hoald  be  wa- 
tfr'dofteser,  and  in  greater  Plenty, 
tkaa  before.;  for  by  that  time  the 
Phats  will  have  nearly  done  grow- 
10^  and.thcL  often  refreflung  them 
«U  oocakfion  their  producing  a  greats 
cr  Plenty  of  Pmt« 

The: Sort  of  Pea.  which  is  always. 
vjU  for  dus  Parpofe,  is  the  Dwarf ; 
far  all  the.  other  Sort»  ramble  too 
i^flch  to  be  kept  in  Frames^ :  the  Rea- 
^  for  (owing  thpm  in  the  common 
Qnwiul^  and  afterward  tranfplancing 
them  on  an  Hot-bed,  iaallb  to  check 
their  Growth,,  and.  canie  them  to 
hiw.in  kfs^Compafs ;  for  if  the  Seeda 
i|m  fowii  open,  aa  Hot-bed,  and 
the  flama  coMwied.  thereon,  they 
Wneld  peodoee  fuoh  Inxoriaot  Plants 
at  not  to  he  GOtttakiedin  the  Frames, 
and  wonld  hear  but  lictlo  Froit. 

The  nest  Son-  of  Pea,  which  is 
firm  to  fnGceed.thofe.on.thtf  Hot* 
bed,  is  tfao  Hotfpur^  of  which  (here 
aae-reckon^dthreesorfoar Sorts;  a« 
^  C&irXrMr,Hotrpttr,  the  Matter's 
Hocfppr»  ih»A0kii$^  Hotfpiir,  and 
ftme  others »  whkh  are  ytry  little 
diSnr3ng.from  each  other«  except  in 
their  early  Rearing*  for  which  the 
PSv^^!rt».Hotfp«r  is  chiefly  prefer* 
red  1  thoogh,  if  either  of  theie  Sorts 
attjcnkiTated  in  xh^  fame  Place  for. 


theeoor  fon^Years^  they  areapt  todo^ 
mnerate^  and  be  later  in  Fraiting.:. 
for  which  Realbo,  moft  curious  ?»> 
fons  procure  their  Seeds  annually^ 
from  tene  difiant  Place ;  and  in  tho« 
Choice  of  the£a  Seeds,  if  they  coold, 
be  obtained  from  a  colder  Si^oation^ , 

and  a  poorer  Soil,  than  that  in  whkk« 
chey  are  to  be  fown,  it  will  be  mach 
better  than  on  the  contrary,  and  they\ 
will  come  earlier  in  the  SpoQg^ 

Theie  muff  alfo  be fown  on  warm. 
Borders,  toward  the  Lattcr^end  of ^ 
O£iobir  i  and  when  the  Plants  are» 
come  up,  you  ihogld  draw  the  Earth . 
up  to  their  Shanks  in  the  manner  he-* 
fore  direded  i  which  ihould  be  re« 
peated  as  the  Planu  advapce   ia. 
Height  (always  obfenring.  to  do  it* 
when  the  Ground  is  dry)»  whicb^ 
will  greatly  proteft  the  Stems  of  tha 
Planu  ag^ft  Froft ;  and  if  the  Wikw 
tcr  ihould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will' 
be  of  great  Service  to  the  Plants  to 
cover  them  with  Peas-haulm,  or  fome 
other  light  Covering ;  which  ihould  * 
be.coniiantly  taken  off  in  mild  Wen* 
ther,  and  only  fuffer'd  to  remain  oa . 
during  the  Continuance  of  the  Froft ; 
for  if  they  are  kept  too  cloie,  they 
will  be  drawn  very  weak  and  ten** 
der,  and  thereby  be  liable  to  be  dor . 
ib'oy^d  with  the4eail  Indemency  of 
theSeafop, 

In  the  Spring  jrou  muft  canefully 
clear  them  from.  Weed%  and  draw- 
fome  freih  ^tb  up  to  their  Stems ; . 
but  do  not  raife  it  too  high  tothe 
Plants,  left,  by  burying  their  Leaves, 
yon  flioeld  rot  their  Stems;  aa  ia 
fometimea  the  Cafe,  efpecially  in  wet . 
Seafona.    Yo»  Avould  alfe  obierve  to. . 
keep  them    clear   from  Vermin  s 
which,    if    permitted    to   remain 
amongd  the  Plants,   will  increa^ 
fo  pIcotifttUy,  as  to  devour  the  gvea^* 
ea  Part  of  them.    The  chief  o^  the 
Vermin  whi^  infeft  Peas,  are  the 
SlugSj which lieall  theDayin  the  fmall , 

Hollows 
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Hollows  of  the  Earth,  near  the  Stems 
of  the  Plants,  and  in  the  Nighttime 
come  oat,  and  make  terrible  De- 
fbudlion  of  the  Peas  ;  and    thefe 
chiefly   abound   in   wet  Soils,    or 
where  a  Garden  is  neglcQed,  and 
over-run  with  Weeds :  therefore  you 
Ihottld  make  the  Ground  clear  every 
Way  round  the  Peas  to  deflroy  their 
Harbours ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  fine 
mild  Morning,    very  early,   when 
thefe  Vermin  are  got  abroad  from 
their    Holes,   you  (hould  flake   a 
Quantity  of  Lime,  which  fliould  be 
fown  hot  over  the  Ground,  pretty 
thick  j  which  will  deflroy  the  Ver- 
min, where-ever  it  happens  to  fall 
upon  them  ;  but  will  do  very  liftie 
Injury  to  the  Peas,  provided  it   be 
ix)t  fcatterM  too  thick  upon  them  : 
this  is  the  bed  Method  I  could  ever 
find  to  deflroy  thefe   troublefome 
Vermin. 

If  this  Crop  of  Peas  improves,  it 
will  immediately  fucceed  thofe  on 
the  Hot-bed ;  but  for  fear  this  fliould 
mifcarry,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow 
two  more  Crops,  at  about  a  Fort- 
night's time  from   each  other;  fo 
that  there  may  be  the  more  Chances 
to  fucceed:  this  will  be  fufficient 
tmtil  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when 
you  may  fow  three  more  Crops  of 
thefe  Peas ;  one  toward  the  Begin- 
ning of  January  ^  the  other  a  Fort- 
night after,  and  the  third  at  the  End 
of  January,     Thcfe  two  late  Sow- 
ings will  be  fuflicient  to  continue  the 
early  Sort  of  Peas  through  the  firft 
Seafon,  and  after  this  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  have  fome  of  the  large  Sort 
of  Peas  to  fucceed  them :  in  order  to 
which,  you  fliould  fow  fome  of  the 
Spanifl?  Morotto,  which  is  a  great 
Bearer,  and  an  hardy  Sort  of  Pea, 
about  the  middle  of  February^  upon 
a  clear  open  Spot  of  Ground :  thefe 
muft  be  fown  in  Rows,  about  three 
Feet  afunder^  and  the  Peas  fliould 
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be  dropped  in  the  Drills  about  Iff 
Inch  and  an  half  Diftance,  covering 
them  about  two  Inches  deep  with 
Earth ;  being  Very  careful  that  nond 
of  them  lie  uncovered,  which  will 
draw  the  Mice,  Pigeons,  or  Rooks^ 
to  attack  the  whole  Spot ;  and  it  of- 
ten happens  by  this  Neglect,  that  a 
whole  Plantation  is  devour^  by  thefe 
Creatures ;  whereas,  when  there  are 
none  of  the  Peas  left  in  Sight,  they 
do  not  fo  eafily  find  them  out. 

4bout  a  Fortnight  after  this,  you 
fliould  fow  another  Spot,  either  ot 
this  Sort,  or  any  other  large  Sort  of 
Pea,  to  fucceed  thofe  i  and  then  con- 
tinue to  repeat  fowing  once  a  Port* 
night,  till  the  middle  or  Latter-end 
ofMay^  fome  of  thefe  Kinds  ;  only 
obferving  to  allow  the  Marrow-fius, 
and  other  very  large  Sorts  of  Peas^ 
at  leafl  3  Feet  and  an  half  or  4  Peec 
between  Row  and  Row;  and  the 
Rofe-pea  fliould  be  allowed  at  leaft 
8  or  10  Inches  Diflance  Plant  from 
Plant,  in  the  Rows  ;  for  thefe  grow 
very  large,  and  if  they  have  not 
room  allowed  them,  they  will  fpoil 
each  other  by  drawing  up  vtry  tall^ 
and  will  produce  no  Fruit. 

When  thefe  Plants  come  up,  the 
Earth  fliould  be  drawn  up  to  their 
Shanks  (as  was  before  direded),  and 
the  Ground  kept  intiiely  dear  fxooi 
Weeds;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
grown  eight  or  ten  Inches  high,  yon 
fliould  flick  fome  rough  Boughs,  or 
firufli-wood,  into  the  Ground  dofe  to 
the  Peas,  for  them  to  ramp  aponi 
which  will  fupport  them  from  trail- 
ing upoh  the  Ground,  which  is  very 
apt  to  rot  the  large-growing  Sorts  oiP 
Peas,  efpecially  in  wet  Seaions ;  be- 
fides,  by  thus  fupporting  .them,  the 
Air  can  freely  pafsr  between  them» 
which  will  preferve  the  filofioms 
from  falling  off  before  their  tune, 
and  occafion  chem  to  bear  mach  bet- 
ter, than  if  permitted  to  lie  upon  the 

Grounds 
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Groand ;  and  tbere  will  be  room  to  have  a  ftroDg  moift  Soil;  for  in  hoc 

p9&  between  the  Rows  to  gather  the  light  Land  they  will  burn  up»  and 

Peas  when  they  are  ripe.  come  to  nothing. 

The  Dwarf  Sorts  of  Peas  may  be  The  Urge-growing  Sorts  may  be 

fown  much  dofer  together,   than  cultivated  for  the  common  Ufe  of  the 

thofe  before  •  mentioned  ;  for  thefe  Family ;  becaafe  thefe  will  produce 

feldom  rife  above  a  Foot  high,  and  in  greater  Quantities  than  the  other, 

rarely  fpread  above  half  a  Foot  in  and  will  endure  the  Drought  better : 

Width ;  fo  that  thefe  need  not  have  but  the  early  Kinds  are  by  far  the 

more  room  than  two  Fett  Row  from  fweeter  tafted  Peas. 

Row,  and  not  above  an  Inch  afunder  The  beft  of  all  the  large  Kinds  is 

in  the  Rows.     Thefe  will  produce  a  the  Marrow- fat ;  which,  if  gathered 

good  Quantity  of  Peas,  provided  the  young,  is  a  well-tafted  Pea;    and 

Seafon  be  not  over-dry ;  bat  they  this  will  continue  good  through  the 

feldom  continae  long  in  bearing  I  fo  Month  of  Jitgufi,  if  planted  on  a 

that  they  are  not  fo  proper  to  fow  ftrongSoil. 

for  the  main  Crop,  when  a  Quantity  The  Grey,  and  other  large  Win-? 

of  Peas  is  ezpe&ed  for  the  Table;  ter-peas,  are  feldom  cultivated  in 

their  chief  Excellency  being  for  Hot-  Gardens,  becaufe  they  require  a  great 

beds,   where  they  will  produce  a  deal  of  room ;  but  are  ufually  ibum 

greater  Quantity  of  Peas  (provided  in  Fields,  in  mofl  Pa/ts  of  Engimut. 

they  are  well  managed)  than .  if  exr  The  beft  time  for  fowing  of  thefe  ia 

po6*d  to  the  open  Air,  where  the  about  the  Beginning  of  Abrci^,  when 

Heat  of  the  Sun  foon  dries  them  up«  the  Weather  is  pretty  dry;  for  if 

The  Sickle  -  pea  is  much  more  they  are  put  into  the  Ground  in  a 

common  in  Holland  than  in  England^  very  wet  Seafon,  they  are  apt  to  roc, 

it  being  the  Sort  moftly  cultivated  in  efpecially  if  the  Ground  be  cold  : 

that  Country  ;  but  in  Englaml  they  thefe  ihould  be  allowed  at  leaft  three 

are  only    propagated    by  curious  Feet  Diftdnce  Row  from  Row,  and 

Gentlemen  for  their  own  Table,  and  mufl  be  fown  very  thin  in  the  Rows; 

are  rarely  brought  into  the  Markets,  for  if  they  are  fown  too  thick,  the 

This  Sort  the  Birds  are  very  fond  of;  Haulm  will  fpread  fo  as  to  fill  the 

and  if  they  are  not  prevented,  many  Ground,  and  ramble  over  each  other; 

times  deftroy  the  whole  Crop.  This  which  will  caufe  the  Plants  to  rot, 

ihontd  be  pJanced  in  Rows,  about  and  prevent  their  Bearing, 

two  Feet  and  an  half  afunder ;  and  The  common  White  Pea  will  do 

be  managed  as  hath  been  directed  befl  on  light  fandy  Land,  or  on  a 

for  the  other  Sorts.  rich  loofe  Soil,     The  ufual  Method 

Although  I  have  direAed  the  fow-  of  fowing  thefe  Peas  is  with  a  broad 

ing  of  the  large  Sorts  of  Peas  for  the  Call,  and  fo  harrow  them  in  :  but 

great  Crop,    yet  thefe  are  not  fo  it  is  a  much  better  way  to  f6w  them 

fweet  as  the  early  Hotfpur  Peas  ;  in  Drills,  about  two  Feet  and  an 

therefore  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  half  afunder ;  for  half  the  Quantity 

continue  a  Succeflion  of  thofe  Sorts  of  Seed  will  do  for  an  Acre ;  arid 

through  the  Seafon,  in  fmall  Quan-  being  fet  regularly,  the  Ground  may 

titics,   to  fupply  the  beH  Table;  be  ft  irr'd  with  an  Hoe- plough  to  de- 

which  may  be  done,  by  fowing  ibme  ftroy  the  Weeds,  and  earth  up  the 

every  Week :  but  all  thofe  which  Peas,  which  will  greatly  improve 

are  fown  late  in  the  Seafon,  ihould  them ;  and  thefe  Peas  may  be  much 
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eafier  cut  in  Aacomn,  wb€n  they 
are  ri|>e.  The  ofual  time  for  Towing 
of  thefe  Peas  is  about  the  Latter- 
end  of  M^rcby  or  the  Beginning  of ' 
J^iy  on  warm  LAnd  ;  but  on  cold 
Ground  they  Ihould  be  fown  a  Fort- 
night or  three  Weeks  later*  Jn  the 
coannon  way  of  fowing,  they  allow 
three  Bu(heis  or  more  to  an  Acre ; 
but  if  they  are  drilled,  one  Bu(hel 
and  an  half  will  be  full  enough. 

The  Green  and  Maple  Rouncivals 
require  a  ftronger  Soil  than  the 
Whiter  and  fhould  be  fbwn  a  little 
later  in  the  Spring ;  alfo  the  Drills 
fliould  be  made  at  a  greater  Diftance 
horn  eaiidi  other ;  ror  as  thefe  are 
apt  to  grow  rank,  efpectatly  m  a  wet 
Seafon»  they  fliould  be  iet  in  Rows 
three  Feet  afimder;  and  the  Ground 
between  the  ^^8  fliould  beftirr*d 
two  or  three  cimts  with  an  Hoe- 
pbDgh ;  which  will  not  only  deflroy 
the  weeds,  bu^  by  earthing  up  the 
Peasy  will  greatly  improve  them ; 
and  alfo  render  the  Ground  -better, 
to  receive  whatever  Crop  is  put  on 
i^the  following  Seafon. 

The  Grey  Peas  thrive  befl  on  a 
ftpong  clayey  Land  :  thefe  are  com- 
nonly  fown  under  Furrows ;  but  by 
this  Method  tiiey  are  always  coo 
thick,  and  do  not  come  up  regular : 
therefore  all  thefe   rank -growing 
Plants  fliould  be  fown'  in  Drills, 
where  the  Seeds  will  be  more  equally 
featter^d,  and  lodged   at  the  fame 
Depth  in  the  Ground ;  whereas,  in 
the  common  way,  fome  of  the  Seeds 
lie  twice  as  deep  as  others,  and  are 
not    fcatter*d   at    equal  DrfUnces. 
Thefe  may  be  fown  toward  the  End 
cf  Fehruary^  as  they  are  much  har- 
dier than  either  of  the  former  Sorts; 
but  the  Culture  fliould  be  the  fame. 
The  befl  Method  tofow  thefe  Peas 
is,  to  draw  a  Drill  with  an  Hoe  by 
a  Line,  about  two  Inches  deep,  and 
then  fcatter  the  Seeds  therein »  after 
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wht'ch,  with  a  Rake  you  may  draw 
the  Earth  over  them,  whereby  they 
will  be  equally  covered  ;  and  this  is 
a  very  quick  Method  for  Gardens ; 
but  where  they  are  fown  in  Fields, 
they  commor.ly  make  a  fliallow  Fur- 
row with  the  Plough,  and  foatter  die 
Seeds  therein,  and  then  with  an  Har- 
row they  cover  them  over  again. 
After  this,  the  great  Trouble  is,  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weedsy  and 
draw  the  F>arth  up  to  the  Plants :  thU, 
in  fuch  Countries  where  Labour  is 
dear,  is  a  great  Expence  to  do  it  by 
the  Hand  with  an  Hoe ;  bnt  this  may 
be  eafily  tfeiSled  with  an  Hoeing* 
plough,  whkh  may  be  dtawn  thib^ 
between  the  Rows ;  which  will  in* 
tirely  eradicate  the  Weeds,  and,  by 
ftirring  the  Soil,  render  it  meilow» 
and  greatly  promote  the  Gr (ywdi  of 
the  Plants. 

When  any  of  thefe  Sorts  are  in- 
tended  for  Seed,  there  fliould  be  aa 
many  Rows  of  them  left  ungather*d, 
as  may  be  thought  neceflary  to  fur- 
nifli  a  fuficient  Quantity  of  Seed  ; 
and  when  the  Peas  arc  in  Flower, 
they  fliould  be  carefully  looked  over, 
to  draw  out  all  thofe  Plants  which  art 
not  of  the  right  Sort  5  for  there  wiH 
always  be  fome  roguifli  Plants  (aa 
the  ioardeners  term  them)  in  every 
Sort,  which,  if  left  to  mix,  will  de^ 
generate  the  Kind.    Thefe  muft  re^ 
main  until  their  POds  are  changed 
•brown,  and  begin  tofplit,  when  yoo 
fliould  immediately  gather  them  up^ 
together  with  the  Haulm ;  and,  if 
you  have  not  room  to  flack  them  op 
till  Winter,  you  may  threfli  them 
out  as  foon  as  they  arc  dry,  and  put 
them  up  in  Sacks  for  Ufe  :  bot  3rQa 
raufl  be  very  careful  not  to  let  them 
remain  too  long  abroad  after  they 
are  ripe;  for  if  Wet  fliould  happen, 
*  it  would  rot  them ;  and  Heat,  after 
a  Shower  of  Rain,  would  caufe  their 
Poda  to  burfl,  and  caft  forth  their 

Secds^ 


Seds,  to  that  tlie  gfeateH  PkfC  df 
ttem  would  be  loft  ;  bac»  as  I  idd 
M)re,  ic  is  not  axlvifeable  to  coo- 
^Boe  ^wing  of  the  fame  Seed  longer 
diae  two  Yean,  fer  the  Reafont  chttre 
kid  down  i  bat  ratber  to  exchange 
liidrSesds  every  Year,  ortwoVeara 
It  leaft»  whcieby  joa  nuiy  always  €31^ 
fed  CO  have  them  prove  right. 

nSUM  CORDATUM.      Fiik 
Corindiun.  ' 

PITTONIA. 

The  CJkMraSirstae; 
it  Utk  M  gUhdm'  biU'Jha^d 
ttmer,  amfijlhg  rfmuUMf^  mfhith 
k  €Mt  mt9  fiwrm/  Sfgrnrnts  mi  $ki 
him'sfrm  'mbtfi  Cmf  mrifii  th$  Pmn-' 
iMlf  nifkUk  mftn^itjmrd  bittmfs  m  frfi 
f^mtml  Bfrryfmiltfjmiety  imhfrtg 
kB$  Suds,  wiki  an  fir  iki  m^ 
t»t  9Umtg. 

The  Sffcies  mre  i 
l.PirroNiA  mrhreJtfHi  chamt^' 
inft^a  wuj9r,     Flmt.   N^v.   Gen. 
Cfftater  tree -like  Pkt0Ria»  with  a 
Genaander-leaf. 

t,  PiTTOWiA  arhoirtfimn  thom^t'^ 
irifiiiamm9r.Pkm.N0v.Qem.  Small. 
«r  tiee-like  Pittonia,  with  a  Ger* 
lumder-Ieaf. 

3.P1TTONIA  bumi&s^  antbmfiefi^ 
im'i.  fimmt.  N0V.  Gem.  Dwarf  PittO- 
ait,  wfdi  Albmet-leaves. 

4.  Pi  TTO  N I A  feanitns^  beucis  mi* 
fmii,  nigris  muumlii  n9faH't.  Piam. 
tfMf.  Gem.  Climbing  Pittonia,  with 
White  Berries-  fpotted  with  Black. 

5.  Pittonia  frutefcens^fdio  ear' 
n§fi^  Urfmte  Cff  obiufo.  Pimm.  Nov. 
Gem.  Shrobby  Pittonia,  with  an 
hairy  fleihy  obiaie  Leaf. 

6.  Pittonia  birfiuiffimui  fsf  ra» 
mufiffima^  hmceis  aibis.  Piitmt.  New. 
Gen.  The  moft  hairy  and  branching 
Pittofiit,  with  white  Berries. 

7.  Pittonia  racemofmy  Nicefiem^a 
feiiit  faetidiffimis.  Plum.  Nw.  Gen. 
The  moft  ftiaking  branching  Picco-  ^ 
lua,  with  Tobacco-leaves. 
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AH  ihefc  Plants  are  Natives  of  the 
warmeft  Parts  fdAmgriea^  where  the 
irft  Sort  grows  to  the  Height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  Feet»  and  dividea 
into  many  Branches,  foas  to  form  s 
fmall  Tree.  The  iecond,  fifth,  and 
feventh  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height  of 
eight  or  nine  Feet,  aad  produce 
many  Branches  near  their  Roots,  fo 
as  to  form  thick  Bnfhes. 

They  may  all  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  flioald  be  fown  early  in 
the  Spring,  in  Pots  fiUed  with.frefli 
Earth,  and  plnnged  into  an  Hoc^  « 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark  1  ind  when  the 
Flaats  are  cbme  ap,  they  may  be 
treated  after  the  fiune  manner  as  hath 
been  direded  for  the  Perica :  with 
which  Manag^flBent  thefo  Plants  iviD 
thrive  very  well,  and  ina  few  Ysasa 
will  produce  their  Fbwers.  Thcfii 
are  preierved  by  thoie  Perfont  who 
are  corions  in  coUeQieg  raie  Plants^ 
though  there  is  no  great  Beauty  in 
their  Flowers;  howtever,  as  they  ana 
ever-green,  they  make  a  Diversity 
aoK)!^  other  Bxotic  Plants  in  the 
Stove  in  the  Winter-foafon. 

PLANT  AGO,  ThePkntattt. 

There  are  feveral  Species  of  this, 
which  are  diftinguifh'd  by  Botanifts^ 
iomt  of  which  are  very  trotiblefome 
Weeds,  is  ^ery  Pare  of  Emgiemd^ 
and  the  others  are  fe  in  the  Coun- 
tries where  they  grow ;  fo  they  are 
not  cultivated  in  Gardens :  therefore 
1  fliall  not  trouble  the  Reader  with 
an  Enumeration  of  them ;  but  fliall 
only  obferve,  that  the  broad-leav*d 
Plantain,  and  the  Ribwort  Plaatiin» 
which  are  both  ufed  inMedicine,grow 
wild  in  almoft  every  Part  of  England i 
fo  may  be  eafiiy  procurM  £ox  UCe. 

PLANTAIN-TREfi.  ^/^Mufit. 

PLAT  ANUS.  ThePJane-trce. 
The  Chara&ers  aret 

//  bath  am  amuntaceeut  Flower^ 
eenfiftiug  of  fevtrai  Jlender  Stamina, 
vibicb  are  coiitSid  into  ffberieal  lit* 
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tit  Balls t  and  art  barren ;  but  the 
Embrytes  tf  tht  Fruity  nvhieh  art 
prodtued  on  feparatt  Parts  of  tht 
famt  Trte^  art  turgid^  and  afttr* 
nuard  becomt  large  fpberical  Balls^ 
contaimng  many  oblong  Seeds,  inter- 
mixed «witb  Down. 
The  Species  arc ; 

I-  Platanus  Orientalis  *oerus. 
Park,  neat.  The  true  Oriental 
Plane-tree. 

2. Platanus  Occidentalis  aut  Fir^ 
ginitnfis.  Park.  Tbeat.  The  Wcftcrn 
or  Firginian  Plane-tree. 

3.  Platanus  Orientalis,  aceris 
folio.  T.  Car.  The  Maple -leav*d 
Plane-tree. 

Thefirft  of  theTe  Trees  (though 
the  firft-known  Sort  in  Europe)  is  lefs 
common  than  the  (econd  ;  which  has 
been  Jntrodnc^d  fince  the  Englijh  fet^ 
tied  in  Firginia ;  which  may  be,  in 
a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  latter 
Sort  being  mach  eailer  to  propagate 
than  the  former :  fbr  every  Cutting 
of  this,  if  planted  in  a  moift  Soil» 
in  the  Autumn,  or  early  in  the 
Spring,  will  take  Root,  and  in  a  few 
Years  make  very  large  Trees ; 
whereas  the  firft  is  only  propagated 
from  Seeds,  or  by  Layers. 

The  third  Sort,  although  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  a  di^n£l  Species 
from  *  either  of  the  former,  yet  is 
no  more  but  a  feminal  Variety  of 
the  firft :  for  I  have  had  many  Plants, 
which  came  up  from  the  Se^s  of  the 
firft  Sort,  which  ripened  in  the  Phy^ 
fic'garden,  which  do  mpft  of  them 
degenerate  to  this  third  Sort,  which, 
in  the  manner  of  its  Leaves,  feems  to 
be  very  diflierent  from  either,  and 
might  reafonably  be  fuppos'd  a  di* 
Aindl  Sort,  by  thofe  who  have  not 
traced  its  Original. 

Thefe  Trees  delight  to  grow  on  a 

moift  rich  Soil,  on  which  they  will 

arrive  to  a  prodigious  Size  in  a  few 

YearSy  and  daring  the  Summer-fca* 
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fon  afford  a  glorious  Shade ;  their 
Leaves  being  of  a  prodigious  Size, 
efpecially  on  a  good  So3,  fo  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  Tree  at  prefent 
in  England,  which  does  afford  fo  good 
a  Shade.  But  the  Backwardnefs  of 
their  coming  out  in  Spring,  together 
with  their  Leaves  fading  early  in 
Autumn,  has  occaiionM  their  not 
being  fo  generally  efteem'd,  as  other- 
wife  they  would  be. 

The  firft  Sort  was  brought  out  of 
the  Levant  to  Rome,  where  it  was 
cultivated  with  much  Coft  and  In- 
duftry :'  the  gfeateft  Orators  and 
Statesmen  among  the  Romasu  took 
great  Pleafure  in  their  Fillds^  wbich 
were  furrounded  with  Platanms :  and 
their  Fondnefs  for  this  Tree  became 
fo  great,  that  we  frequency  read  of 
their  irrigating  them  with  Wine  in- 
ftead  of  Water.  jP/fny  affirms,  that 
there  is  no  Tree  whatfoever  which 
fo  well  defends  us  from  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  in  Summer,  nor  that  admits 
it  more  kindly  inWinter,  the  Branches 
being  produced  at  a  proportionable 
Diftance  to  the  Largenefs  of  their 
Leaves  (which  is  what  holds  through 
all  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees  yet 
known) ;  fo  that  when  the  Leaves 
are  fallen  in  Winter,  the  Branches, 
growing  at  a  great  Diftance,  ea&ly 
admit  the  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

This  Tr^  was  afterwards  brought 
to  France,  where  it  was  cultivated' 
only  by  Perfons  of  the  firft  Rank  ; 
and  fo  much  was  the  Shade  of  it 
priz'd,  as  that  if  any  of  the  Natives 
did  but  put  his  Head  under  it,  they 
exadted  a  Tribute  from  him. 

It  is  generally  fuppos*d,  that  the 
Introduction  of  this  Tree  into  Bug* 
land  is  owing  to  the  great  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  who  planted  a 
noble  Parcel  of  them  at  Feruhxm^ 
which  were  there,  very  flourifliing, 
a  few  Years  fInce.  But  notwith- 
/  (landing  i(s  having  been  fo  long  in 

England^ 
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ingloMd,  ytt  there  are  but  very  few 
large  Trees  to  be  feen  of  it  at  pre- 
feoc;  wliich  may,  perhaps,  be  ow- 
ing to  the  great  Efheem  the  Perfont 
of  the  h&  Age  had  for  the  Lime, 
which  being  much  eafier  to  propa- 
gate, and  of  quicker  Growth  during 
the  three  or  four  firft  Years,  than  the 
Plane-tree,  thereby  it  became  the 
moft  common  Tree  for  Planting  of 
Avenues,  and  ihady  Walks  near  Ha- 
bitations, in  Ettgland,  But  fince  the 
DcfefU  of  that  Tree  have  been  more 
generally  difcover*d,  the  Elm  has  had 
the  Pre&ience,  and  is  the  moft  com- 
flionly  planted  for  fach  Purpofes. 

However^  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  faid  of  the  Plane-tree,  of 
its  Backwardneia  in  coming  but  in 
the  Spring,  and  the  fudden  Decay  of 
its  Leaves  in  Autumn  ;  yet,  for  the 
goodly  Appearance,  and  great  Mag- 
aitude  to  which  it  will  grow,  it  de- 
fenres  a  Place  in  large  Plantations, 
or  ihady  Recefies  near  Habitations, 
cfpecially  if  the  Plantation  be  defien- 
ca  on  a  moift  Soil,  or  near  Rivukts 
of  Water ;  in  which  Places  this  Tree 
will  arrive  to  a  prodigious  Size* 

We  read  of  one  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  was  growing  at  a  Villa  of  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  whofe Trunk  waa 
ib  krge,  as,  when  hollow*d,  to  make 
a  Room  therein,  capacious  enough  to 
catcrtain  ten  or  twelve  Perfons  at  a 
Repaft,  and  for  their  Servitors  to 
vait  upon  them.  And  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  one  of  thefe  Trees, 
which  was  growing  in  the  Eaftem 
Countrjr,  which  was  of  fo  great  a 
Magnitude,  that  Xtrxtt  made  his 
Army  (which  confided  of  feventeen 
handred  thoufand  Men)  halt,  for 
(bme  Days,  to  admire  the  Beauty 
and  Procerity  of  this  Tree  ;  and  be- 
came fo  fond  of  it,  as  to  uke  his 
own,  his  Concubines,  and  all  the 
great  Peribns  Jewels  to  cover  it;  and 
was  fo  much  enamoured  with  ic^  that 


for  fome  Days,  neither  the  Concern 
of  his  grand  Expedition,  nor  Interefl, 
nor  Honour,  nor'  the  ner.eiTary  Mo- 
tion of  his  prodigious  Ar^*iy,  could 
diflhade  him  from  it:  he  ftiled  it, 
HisMiftrefiy  Hit  Minion  ^  His  G9JcU/s: 
and  when  he  was  obliged  to  part 
with  it,  he  causM  a  Figure  of  it  t^ 
be  ftampM  on  a  Gold  Medal,  which 
he  continually  wore  about  him. 

And  fttch  was  the  Efteeixv  which 
the  People  oi  Jfia  had  for  this  /  rce, 
that  where- ever  they  ere6le<l  ^n/ 
fumptuous  Buildings,  the  Port  -  .  . 
which  openM  to  the  Air,  teru.ii..  . 
in  Groves  of  thefe  Trees. 

The  Eaftern  Plane-tree  is  pu  .- 
gated  either  from  Seeds,  or  \r,y  L  / 
ers,  the  latter  of  which  is  gei'cui/./ 
pradifed  in  Englaad;  thuug-*  ihe 
Plants  thus  rais'd  feldom  make  fo 
large  ftrait  Trees,  as  thofe  which  are 
produc*d  from  Seeds:  but  it  has  been 
generally  thought,  that  the  Seeds  of 
this  Tree  were  not  produdive,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  been  fown  at  a 
proper  Seafon,  nor  managed  in  a 
right  Manner;  for  I  have  had  thou* 
'  faods  of  the  young  Plants* fpring  up 
from  the  Seeds  of  a  large  Tree> 
which  fcatter'd  upon  the  Ground 
in  a  moift  Place ;  and  I  fince  iind» 
that  if  thefe  Seeds  are  fown^  fooa 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  moift 
(hady  Situation,  they  will  -rife  ex* 
tremely  well ;  and  the  Plants,  thua 
obtained,  will  make  a  confiderable 
Progrefs  after  the  fecond  Year,  being 
much  hardier,  and  lefs  liable  to  lofe 
their  Tops  in  Winter,  than  thofe 
which  are  propagated  by  Layers. 
And  iince  the  Seeds  of  this  Tree  ri- 
pen well  in  England^  they  may  be 
propagated  in  as  great  Plenty  as  any* 
other  Fore  ft- tree. 

The  Virginian  Plane-tree  will 
grow  extemely  well  from  Cuttings* 
if  they  are  planted  the  Beginning  of 
O£iober^  upon  a  moift  Soil  9  and,«f 
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tkey  9rt  waterM  ki  dry  Weather,  Root,  there  ii  little  Reafoi  to  doaht 
v;ill  make  a  prodigious  Prosrefs  : .  of  it.    The  bcil  time  to  tnmfplant 
fo  that  ia  a  few*  Years  from  the  riant-  thefe  Trees  is  in  MarcJ^ ;  for  if  they 
sng»  the/  will  aiFord  noble  Trees  for  are  removed  in  Winter,  and  die  Sea- 
planting  of  AYenoes,  and  other  fhady  fon  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  chq 
Walks ;  and  their  Trunks  are  per-  tender  Shoots  are  often  kiU*d  by  thm 
fedUy  ftralt,  growing  nearly  of  the  Froft. 
famq  Size  to  a  coniidtrable  height,  PLINIA. 
there  Ijeing  the  leaH  Difference  in  The  CharaArs  are ; 
the  Girt  of  thisTree,  for  feveral  It  batk  a  belljbaped  FhfWir  cen^* 
Yards  npwardsy  of  any  other  ScHt  of  img  tfoug  Leaf,  ^uibicb  is  dtvuUd  iiU9 
Tree  whatfoever.  The  Honoarable  frue  Sigmtnts  at  the  Brim  i  /rwm 
famJ  Dudley^  Efqt  in  a  Letter  to  the  'whofi  Cwf  rifn  tbt  Pmnial^  *wbicb 
Royal  Society^  mentions  one  of  thefe  afterward  becnus  a  ghUar  ffft 
Trees,  which  he  obfcrvM  in  New  ckaneltd  Fndt^  inwifhiekts  iacimJed 
England^  whofe  Girt  Was  nine  Yards,  one  Seed  of  the  fame  Ferm, 
and  held  its  fiignefsa  great  Way  op ;  We  know  but  oiys  Spedet  of  tbis 
which  Tree,  when  cut  down,  made  Plajit;  which  is, 
twenty-two  Cords  of  Wood.  He  a1-  ^liyii kfruSucroeeoodoraH,  Flmm* 
fo  fays,  in  the  fame  Letter,  That  Nev,Geu.  Plinia  with  a  fweet-fceoc-^ 
he  had  propagated  many  of  thefe  ed  fafFron-colour*d  Fruit. 
Trees  by  cutting  off  Sticks  of  five  or  This  Plant  was  difcoverM  by  Fa- 
(x  Feet  long,  and  fetting  them  a  ther  P/mmer  in  the  fTefl-hdies^  who 
Foot  deep  into  the  Ground  in  the  gave  it  thb  Name,  in  Honoor  to 
Spring  of  the  Year,  when  the  Sea-  rUmf  the.  £unons  Natural  Hifiwi* 
fbn  was  wet ;  and  that  they  always  an. 

thrive  beft  in  a  moift  Soil.  It  grows  in  feveral  Places  in  the 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  lar-  warmer    Parts   of  America,    from 

Sir,  and  lefs  divided,  than  thofe  of  whence  the  Seeds  have  been  fent  to 

e  Qrieatid  Plane-tree;  and  the  Tree  Europe.    Thefe  Seeds  mnft  be  fewn 

grows  mucb  fafter,  and  is  hardier  i  in  Pots  filled  widi  light  rich  Earth, 

^nd  being  thus  eafily  propagated,  is  and  planged  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tan- 

now  the  moft  common  in  England.  ners  Bark ;  obferviag  to  moifteo  the 

The  Maide-leav*d  Plane-tree  hath  Earth  with  Water  whenever  it  sp- 
its Leaves  lefs  divided  than  Ae  firft,  pears  dry,  asalfo  to  preferve  a  mo- 
but  more  than  the  fecood  Sorti  fO  derate  Temperature  of  Heat  in  the 
thatit  is  fimiddle  Kind  between  bothi  Bed;  fo  diat  if  the  Nights  fliould 
though,  as  I  before  faid,  it  comet  prove  cold,  the  Glafles  of  the  Hot- 
originally  from  the  Eaftern  Sort.  bed  (hoold  be  ti^txy  Night  coverM 

This  k  propagated  very  eafily  by  with  Matt ;  and  in  the  niMidle  of  th^ 

Layers,  vitxy  Twig  of  which  will  Day  the  Gia^  may  be  rai&d  to 

take  Root,  if  they  are  but  covered  admst  ftefli  Air,  when  the  Weather 

with  ^th  I  and  w)iea  tranfplanted  is  warm.    Thefe  Seeds  will  ibme? 

out  in  g  moift  Soil,  will  ^row  equally  times  remain  long  in  the  Ground  be- 

faft  with  the  Virginian  Kind.     Bat  fore  the  Phmts  appear  i  and  when- 

whether  this  will  take  from  Cattings  ever  it  fo  happens,  the  Pots  nuft  be 

or  not,  I  cannot  fay,  having  never  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds, 

ma^e  Trial  of  it ;  though  from  the  and  duly  watered  :  and  when  th^ 

l^^jKiine^  of  tlie  Brashes  taking  Plants   come   ap,  they  ihould  be 

tranfr 
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tfanfpltntecl  into  Pots,  and  may  te 
flunaged  as  is  diredted  for  the  Pitto- 
aia. 

PLUMBAGO,  Lead  wort. 
The  Chara^gn  are ; 

The  FimsjiT  confifls  cf  me  Leaf^ 
mfbich  isjhafi  iikg  a  Funnel,  andcwt 
into  fru'erai  Segmints  at  the  Top ;  out 
sf  *whofi  fiftulous  Flonver-eup  rifis  the 
Pointa/f  tvhich  mfter*ward  iecomes  one 
ehlong  Seed,  for  the  mofi  fart  fiarf^ 
pointed^  'wbiib  ripetu  in  the  Flotver* 

Tht  Species 9xti 

1.  Plvmbaoo  quomndam.  Cluf. 
Hifi.  Leadwort,  orToothwort. 

2.  Plumb  AGO  ^«r#  alho,  Infi.  R, 
H.    Leadwort  with  a  white  Flow- 
3. Plumbago  Orienta/is,  lapathi 

folio,  JUre  minori  aihido.  Toum.  Cor. 
Eafiem  Leadwort,  with  a  Dock- 
leaf,  and  a  I'maUer  whitiAi  Flower. 

4.  Plumbago  Americana  fcandens 
eKnleatm,  hetre  folio  mineri.  Plum, 
Cat.  Prickly  climbing  American 
Leadwort,  wick  a  lelTer  Beet-leaf. 

5.  Plumbago  Americana,  bet^e 
fdip  amplieri.  Plnm.  American  Lead^ 
wort,  with  a  broad  Beet-leaf. 

The  fifft   of  tfaefe  Sorts   rrows 
about  Naples,    in  Sicify,    and   the 
fioathem .  Parts  of  France ;  but  is 
hardy  enoagh  to  endure  die  Cold,  of 
oar  Ciimate  in  the  epen  Ground, 
prorided  it  he  planted  in  a  warm  dry 
Soil.    This  is  pnfaigsded  by  parting 
of  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  before 
they  fhoot{  in  doing  of  which^  you 
Aould  be  very  carefol  to  preferve 
an  Head  to  each  Slip,  otherwife  they 
will  not  grow.     They  ihould  he 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation, .  and  a 
dry  Soil,  about  two  Feet  afunder, 
and  watered  unt  1  they  take  Root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  far- 
ther Care,  but  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  fuf^port  their  Branches 
^om  being  broken  by  the  Wind. 
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They  oommonly  rife  aboat  three 
Feet  high ;  but,  nnlefs  the  Autumn 
be  very  favourable,  they  feldom 
flower  in  this  Country.  The  Flow- 
ers of  this  Sort  are  blue,  and  the 
Root  of  it  is  fometimes  as*d  in  Me- 
dicine. 

1  he  fecond  SortdilFers  little  from 
the  firft,  except  in  the  Colour  of  the 
Flowed,  tfa(>le  of  this  being  white ; 
and  the  Plants  grow  caller,  and  flow- 
er later  in  the  Year.  This  is  as  hardy 
as  the  firfl,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
iame  way. 

The  third  Sort  was  difcover*d  by 
Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  into  Eu- 
rope, This  Sort  hath  much  broader 
Leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  and 
the  Plant  is  of  humbler  Growth.  It 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  die  two  former  Sorts,  and  will  live 
in  the  full  Ground,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  ihelter*d 
Situation; 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are  tcn« 
der  ;  therefore  will  not  live  in  Eng^ 
land  in  the  open  Air.  Thefe  grovr 
'*in  plenty  in  the  Britijh  Iflands  of 
America,  from  whence  the  Seeds 
were  fent  me  by  the  late  Dr.  WiU 
Horn  Houfioun.  The  fifth  Sort  was 
brought  from  Ceylon  to  fome  coriont 
Gardens  in  Holland',  fo  that  it  is 
probably  an  Inhabitant  of  moft  of 
the  hot  Countries. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  Seeds,  Which  ihOald  be  fown  on 
an  Hot'bed  in  the  Spring ;  and  whei| 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  into  n  fe» 
parate  Pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefk 
Hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward  1 
and  afterward  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  oriier  tender 
Exotic  Plants.  For  although  thefe 
Plants  will  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
the  Summer-fe^fon ;  yet  they  will 
not  thrive  well,  nor  produce  their 

Z  z  z  f  Flowers ; 
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Flowers  j  whereas,  if  they  are  kept 
in  the  Stove  in  a  moderate  Warmih, 
they  will  flower,  and  produce  good 
Seeds  every  Year.  I'liefe  two  Sorts 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  parting 
of  their  Roots  in  April ;  but  as  they 
produce  good  Seeds,  the v  are  com- 
monly propagated  by  thofe  ;  for  the 
fecdling  Plants  flower  better  than  the 
OfF-fets.  They  flower  moft  Part  of 
Winter  in  the  Stove,  and  the  Seeds 
are  ripe  in  the  Spring. 
.  PLUM-TREE.  Vide  Prunus. 
PLUMERIA,  The  Jafminc-trec, 

The  CbaraSen  are ; 
//  bath  a  funnel  -Jhap'^d  Flower ^ 
ionfifting  9fone  Leaf  nvhich  is  cut  in* 
to  /e*verai Segments  at  the  Brim^  out 
o/twho/e  Cup  arifes  the  Fmntaly  vohicb 
aftemuard  iecomes  the  Fruit  or  Pod  i 
•which,  for  the  moft  part^  gronv  dou* 
ble^  and  open  Ungtlywife  ;  dif covering 
the  Seeds,  nvhich  are  ollong,  and  have 
a  Border  round  them ;  thefe  are  rang" 
ed  over  each  other ^  like  Slates  on  an 
Houfei  and  are  faftened  to  the  Pla- 
centa. 

The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Plume Ri A  ^re  rofeo  odoratif- 
fimo,  Jnft.  R,  H.  Plumeria  with  a 
rofe-colour'd  fweet-fcented  Flower, 
commonly  cali'd,  in  the  fTeJi-Indies, 
Red  Jafminc. 

2.  Plumerxa  flore  majore  odorato 
Csf  incamato,  Plumeria  with  a  larger 
fweet  -  fceoted  and  incarnate  Flow- 
er, called,  in  the  Weft-Indies^  The 
Japan«trce, 

3.  Plvmbria  flore  niveo^  foliis 
longis  anguftis  £^  acuminatis.  Inft, 
^.  H,  Plumeria  with  a  fnowy  Flow- 
er, and  long  narrow- pointed  Leaves. 

4.  Plumeria  flore  ni*veOf  fait  is 
hre^ioribus  ^  obtufis,  Jnft.  R.  H, 
Piomeria  with  a  fnowy  Flower,  and 
{horter  blunt  Leaves. 

5 .  P L  U  M  E  R I  fi  foliis  longiffimis,  mi^ 
nus  fucculentibus\  flore  palUdo,  Houfl. 
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Piomeria  with  very  long  and  leb 
fucculent  Leaves,  and  a  pale  Flow- 
er. 

6.  Plumeria  folio  latiore  obtufo^ 
flore  luteo  minor e.  Plumeria  with  a 
broad  obtufe  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  yel- 
low Flower. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this 
beautiful  Genus  of  rlants,  by  Dr. 
Tournefort^  in  Honour  to  Father 
Flumier^  who  was  Botanift  to  the 
late  King  oi France,  and  along  time 
in  America,  fearchipg  after  new 
Plants ;  and  who  has  publilhed  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  he  difcover- 
ed,  with  the  new  Genus^s  he  conili- 
tutedj  and  two  Volumes  m^Falio^ 
with  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of 
many  ot  the  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants'  grow  wild  in  the 
Spanifl?  Weft 'Indies,  from  whence 
fome  of  the  moil  beautiful  Kinds 
were  brought  into  the  Engliftf  Set- 
tlements in  America,  and  are  culti- 
vated in  their  Gardens  for  Ornament, 
The  firfl  Sort  here  mentioned  is  the 
moft  common  Kind,  which  it  pre- 
ferv'd  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants q£  Jamaica  and  Barbados,  The 
Flowers  of  this  Kind  nearly  sefemble 
thofe  of  the  red  Oleander  ;  but  are 
larger,  and  have  an  agreeable  Odour. 
Thefe  are  produced  in  (mall  Bunches, 
at  the  Extremity  of  the  Shoots,  and 
generally  appear  in  July  and  Auguft, 
in  this  Climate;  but  in  ilitWefl- 
Indies  they  flower  a  great  Part  of 
the  Year. 

The  fecond  Sort  I  received  from 
the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftophers,  by  the 
Name  of  Japan-tree:  this  Sort  is 
very  rare  in  the  Engliftlf  Setileroenta 
at  prcfcnt,  having  been  but  lately 
introduced  from  the  Spanifl^  Weft- 
Indies,  It  is  in  -Leaf  and  Stem  v^r^ 
like  the  firfl;  but  the  Flowers  of 
this  are  of  a  paler  Colour,  and  are 
produced  in  much  larger  Bunches, 
it  is  very  common  to  have  upward 

of 
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of  twenty  of  thefe  Flowers  open  in 
one  Bonchy  and  a  Number  to  fac- 
ceed  thc(e  as  they  decay,  fo  that  the 
BoBches  have  continued  in  Beauty  ' 
opward  of  two  Months  ;  during 
which  time  they  make  a  mo  A  beau- 
tiful Appearance  in  the  Stove,  and 
kfea  very  agreeable  Flavour. 

The  third  Sort  grows  plentifully 
at  Cawtpgehy^  from  whence  the  late 
Dr.  H9afi0um  Test  the  Seeds.  He  al- 
fo  obferved  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind 
ti  Jamaica,  The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo 
pretty  common  in  both  thofe  Places. 
Thefe  are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as 
the  two  former  Sorts,  their  Flowers 
being  fmaller,  and  producM  in  lefier 
BttQches,  and  are  moreover  of  (hort- 
er  Daration.  But  for  the  Beauty  of 
their  Stems  and  Leaves,  and  for  the 
fake  of  Variety ,.  they  deferve  room  in 
every  curious  Collection  of  Plants. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  were 
difcDver^d  by  Dr.  Hauficun,  growing 
in  great  Plenty  near  Carthagena  in 
thtSfoMt/Sb  Weft'ln£cs,  from  whence 
he  feat  their  Seeds  to  England.  The 
fourth  Sort  produces  fmall  white 
Flowers,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
third ;  fo  is  lefs  valuable  than  the 
two  firft.  The  fifth  Sort  produces  ^ 
large  Flowers  as  the  firft ;  but  they 
are  of  a  pale- red  Colour,  and  fmell 
very  fweet.  The  Leaves  of  this  Son 
are  fometimes  ten  Inches^  or  a  Foot, 
in  Length,  and  about  three  Inches 
over  in  their  broadeft  Part.  Thefe 
are  not  near  ib  thick,  or  full  of  Juice, 
as  thofe  of  the  other  Sorts  ^  nor  are 
they  fo  deeply  veined  ;  but  being  of 
a  bright  ihining-green  Colour,  they 
make  an  agreeable  Variety  amongft 
other  tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  by  propaga- 
ted by  Seeds,  which  (bould  be  fowA 
in  Pots  filled  with  light  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  an  Hot -bed  of 
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Tanners  Bark  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  two  Inches  high^ 
they  ihould*  be  tranfplanted  into  fe« 
parate  fmall  Pots  filled  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
Hot-bed  again  ;  obferving  to  (hade 
them  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Day,  until  they 
have  taken  Root :  but  they  muft  not 
have  much  Water ;  for  as  all  the 
Sorts  are  very  fucculent»  being  full 
of  a  milky  Juice,  fomewhat  like  the 
Euphorbiums,  Moifture  will  canfe 
them  to  rot.     In  hot  Weather  the 
Plants  ihould  have  a  pretty  large 
Share  of  f.eih  Air  admitted  to  them, 
by  raifiog  the  GlaiTes  of  the  Hot- bed 
every  £&y,    in  proportion  to  the 
Warmth  of  the  Seafon.     Toward 
MicboilMas^  when  the  Nights  begin 
to  be  cold,  the  Plants  (hould  be  re- 
moved into  the  Stove,  Und  plunged 
into  the  Bark-bed ;  where  they  muH 
remain  during  the  Winter.    As  thefe 
Plants  all  caft  their  Leaves  in  the 
Middle  of  Winter,  and  continue  de- 
ftitute  of  them  till  about  the  Begin- 
ning of  Aftfy,  fo,  during  that  time, 
tliey  (hould  be  watered  very  fparing- 
ly ;  becanfe  they  are  in  more  Dan- 
ger of  rotting,  while  they  are  in  a 
lefs  adlivc  State,  by  too  much  Moift- 
ure,  than  when  they  are  fumi(h*d 
with  Leaves,   through  which   the 
Moifture  is  more  freely  perfpired. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  Open  Air  of  this  Coon- 
try,  in  the  Summer-ieafon;  therefore 
ihould  be  conllantly  prefd^rred  ia 
the  Stove,  where,  in  warm  Weather^ 
they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  freo 
Air ;  but  in  cold  Weather  they  muft 
be  kept  very  warm.  While  they  are 
young,  it  will  be  proper  to  continue 
them  in  the  Bark-bed;  but  when 
they  have  obtained  Strenetb,  they 
ipay  be  placed  in  the  dry  Stove, 
where  they  will  tlirive  ytry  well, 

provided 
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?'Otrtded  they  are  kqpt  in  a  moderate 
emperature  of  Heat»  and  have  not 
coo  xmich  Water. 

Thefe  Plazut  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  Cttttings,  which  fhould  be 
caken  from  die  old  Plants  a  Month 
before  they  are  planted;  during 
which  time,  they  (hoald  be  laid  on 
the  Flues  in  die  Stove,  that  the  Part 
wluch  joined  to  the  old  Plant  may 
be'  thoroughly  healed,  otherwife 
tficy  will  rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  fhould 
be  planted  is  fmall  Pots  filled  with 
fight  fandy  Earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  n&oderate  Hot -bed  of  Tanners 
fiark ;  obferving  to  fliade  them  in 
the  Heat  of  the  Day  from  the  Sun, 
and  refrefh  them  every  third  or 
fourth  Day  with  Water  s  but  it  muft 
be  given  to  them  fparingly  each 
time.  If  the  Cuttings  fucceed,  they 
will  have  taken  Root  in  about  two 
Months ;  when  they  fhouki  have  a 
ki^er  Share  of  Air,  to  harden  them 
by  degrees  to  bear  the  Sun  and  Air; 
and  afterward  may  be  treated  ^s  the 
old  Plants. 

The  milky  Juice  of  thefe  Plants  is 
Very  cauftic,   and    reckoned   very 

foifonOtts.  In  cutting  off  any  of  the 
ranches  of  the  Plants,  if  the  Koife 
be  net  immediately  clean'd,  tfaejuice 
will  corrode  it^  and  turn  the  Blade 
almoft  black  in  a  very  little  dme,  fo 
as  not  to  be  deaaed  off  again  ;  and 
if  dropped  on  Linen,  will  caufe  it  to 
wafh  in  Holes,  equal  to  Jfuafirtu, 
POINCIAN  A,  BarbaJiu  Flower* 
fence,  or  Sfaai/b  Carnations. 
The  CiMraSers  are ; 
7h  Flowir  cmfifs  ofJf<vi  Leavn, 
m)bicb  mrt  fUc^J  in  d  arctUar  Order  ; 
in  tbi  Centn  of  wbi^i  wrifi    Un 
€r$okid  Stamina :  tbi  Primal^  wbub 
mrifes  from  m  fmmfmfid  Flower 'Cup^ 
becomes  a  /ntf  ,  oroaJ^  fiat  Pod^  opem^ 
ing  into  two  PartSf  and  fill d  nnith 
hrondy  fiatf  rwmdijh  Seeds^  eaeb  of 
mMch  it  lodged  in  a  feparaU  Ctll^ 
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nobicb  are  fiinded  if  M  then  Psrfi'^ 
//Mr. 

Tkt Species  are; 

1.  PoiNCiANA  flore  pulcberrimoj 
Toum.  Barbados  Flower-fenoe,  widi 
a  fair  Flower. 

2.  PoiNCiAVA  fiore  hiteo.  Heufi, 
Barbados  Flower-fence,  with  a  yel« 
low  Flower. 

3.  PomciANA  J09r#  rubente.  Houjtm 
Flower-feiKe  with  a  redifli  Flow* 
er. 

4.P01NCIAKA  ffinofa^mnlgo  Tanu 
tiuiL  Prickly  Plower-fesce^  com- 
monly called  Tares. 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  CMnmon  in 
the  Caribbee  Iflaads,  where  it  is  plant* 
ed  for  a  Fence  to  divide  Fields ;  and 
is  gready  efteem'd  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Flowers,  which  are  produced  on 
long  Spikes  in  vftft  Quantities.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  alfo  lis'd  in» 
ftead  of  Sena,  to  purge  widial. 

This  was  carryM  from  Cape,  Ferd 
Iflands  to  Barbados^  as  is  related  by 
Ligon^  and  hath  fince  been  difperfed 
thro*  the  other  [(lands.  It  grows  itt 
thofe  Countries  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
Feet  highi  and  the  Stem  is  often  as 
laree  as  the  Small  of  a  Man*s  Leg, 
and  the  Wood  is  very  hard;  from 
whence  it  hath  obtained  the  Name  oi 
Ebony  in  fome  Places. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  aftno- 
ally  brought  over  in  plenty  from  the 
Wefi'Udiest  which,  if  fown  apoa 
an  Hotbed,  will  rife  eafily :  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  np,  they 
fliould  be  tianfplanted  into  fmall 
Pots,  and  pluhg'd  aato  an  Hot-bed 
of  Tapners  Bark,  obferving  to  ihade 
them  ttndl  they  have  taken  Root; 
after  which  yoa  muft  give  them  Air 
in  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon,  and  they  mail  be  freqoendy 
refrefliM  with  Water.  When  the 
Plants  have  fiU'd  the  Pots  with  their 
Roots,  they  Ihould  be  taken  out,  and 
plac*d  into  larger  ones,  chat  they  may 

^aire 
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ksie  rooai  to  grow*    If  Cftre  be  Tbeft  Sorts  are  propagated  hf 

takca  eo  water  and  fkih  them,  as  of-  Seeds,  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the 

leaas  is  secefihry,  they  mil  grow  to  £rft ;  and  the  Plants  mnil  be  treatql 

be  three  Feet  high  the  firft  Seafon.  in  the  &me  way,  being  all  of  them 

At  Mid^mdmrns  the  Pot*  fhoiild  be  very  tender  Plants :   uA  although 

plug'd  into  a  fieCi  Hot-bed  of  Tan-  they  are  fome  Years  before  6iey  pio* 

nersBark,  in  the  Stove;  which  (hoold  dnce  their  Flowers,  yet  the  r^elar 

bekeptttitheAaaDa*sHeat,taark*d  Beauty  of  their  branching  winged 


on  the  Botanical  Thermometers,  and  leaves  renders  them  worthy  of  n 

ijeqoentlyrefreih^d  with  Water;  but  Place  in  every  good   Stove:  and 

yeamttftncvergivethemlar^Qiian^  when  they  flower,  they  aie  the  great* 

titles,  whsch  is  very  injurioiis  to  thefe  eft  Omamenta  in  a  CoUe6Uon  of  ram 

Phnts  at  that  Seafon.    The£arth  Plants, 

which  thefe  Plants  IbooU  be  planted  POKE  VIRGINIAN.  FUtVkf^ 

hi#  muft  be  frefh,  light,  and  fandf  tolacca. 

(bat  not  over-rich);  in  which  the^  POLEMONIUM,  Greek  Vale. 

will  Hand  the  Winter  better  than  if  rian,  or  Jacob's  Ladder. 

ybnted  ia  a  ftronger  Soil.  The  Cbara&tn  are  j 

With  this  Manafement  I  haf«  7be  FUw^r  ewfiftt  rf  «ar  Lm/^ 

rus*d  feveinl  Plants  to  be  eighteen  'wbicb  u  detfiy  di^wdtd  imi§  fkm 

Feet  high  ;  fiime  of  which  I  have  Fmrts,  smdit  njihtilfifofd:  the  Pmrn- 

pieferVd  £re  or  fix  Years,  which  tal^  'whub  ri/ts  fr9m  thi  Flmver-h^^ 

have  ptodncM  Flowers  in  the  D^pth  ^tuymird  becmnet  «  ftmdyh  fndt^ 

of  Winter,  when  they  made  a  fine  i^ded  hio  tb^ge  Cel/t^  nvbicb  art 

Appearance  in  the  Stove.  ^fiitd  nuitb  9bk»g  Snds:   ip  wbi^b 

The  fisoond  and  third  Sorts  were  Jbm/dte  added,  Tbg  L$a^i  an  /s'n» 

diicover'd  by  Dr.  WiiUam  Hmfimm  aattd. 

diCampecby^  where  he  found  them  ThitSpetiii  uti 

growing  in  plenty.    Theie  do  not  i.  Polsmokium  %mlgarg  <4mrm^ 

diifier  from  the  firft  in  the  ontwmid  leum,  Jottrm.    Greek  Valerian,  with 

Face  of  the  Plants,  but  only  in  the  n  blae  Flower. 

Cbiour  of  their  Flowers ;  one  of  e.  Poi^tMoifivM  niulgar$  aUmmm 

thefe  having*  yellow,  and  the  other  7oam.    Greek  Valeriant   with  4 

red  Fkyweri ;  whevMs  thofe  of  the  white  Flower. 

Ibft  are  red  and  yellow  variegated.  3.  PoLeMt)NiVM  <tr«/^f^#,  JUrt 

ThefoorthSoirtwasdifcover^dby  ntariigato,  Trntrft.   Greek  Vfldcrian^ 

Peri  Fmiiik,  graving  pleatifisUy  in.  with  a  ftrip'd  Flower. 

iheValliescfXiwre.  The  Flowers  of  4.  Polsmonivm  mmlgare^  film 

this  Kind  are  imaller  than  thofe  of  eltgoHtar    vatiigaiis.    Spirb.    hd. 

the  other  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  greenpih*  Greek   Viderian,    with    bei^atifiil 

yellow  Ooloar,  fo  that  they  are  not  Ariped  Leaves, 

war  fo  beaatifttl.    The  Seed-pods  The  two  firft  Species  are 'very 

of  this  Sort  are  uied  by  the  D^ers  oomnBon  in  masiy  B^gHf^  GiidenSk 

in  to  Spamjb  Wtfi-hdies^  kit  dyeing  where  they  aee  eubiivftled  for  the 

ef  Black ;  and  they  are  aUb  nied  lor  Beauty  of  th^'Flewers.  They  have 

makmgoflnk-.thelnfofionofthefi^  aifo  been  foond  wild  in  Cmrk$dk 

Pods  with  Galls  affords  the  moft  Beek^  and  about  Malbam  Ow  near 

Ncaiitif a}  black  Ink  in  the  World.  Cravm.^   The  Sort  with  variegated 

Flowers, 
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Flowers,    as  alfo  tbat  with,  dripM         i.  Toly AJUTUts JUHhu  aUirm/. 

Leaves,   are  Varieties  which  have  Un,  Hort,  Cliff.     TheTaberofe. 
been  obtainM  from  the  former.  2.  VohY hjurin^sfloribu/  alt^rnu. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eaiily  propaga-  flortpUno.  The  doable  Tuberdfe. 
ted  byfowing  their  Seeds  in  the  3.  Po lvanthes /#ri^«/ «MiA#/i^* 
Spring  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth ;  /ii.  tin.  Vir,  The  African  blue 
and  when  they  are  come  up  pretty  umbellated  Hyacinth, 
ftrong,  they  ihould  be  prick*d  out  The  firft  Sore  has  been  long  Cttlti« 
into' another  Bed  of  the  fame  light  vatedin  the  Englifif  Gardens  for  the 
Barth,'  about  three  Inches  afunder  $  exceeding  Beauty  and  Fragrancy  of 
obferving  to  ihade  and  water-  them  its  Flowers  :  the  Roots  of  this  Sort 
until  they  have  taken  Root,  after  are  annually  brought  from  GewMp 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  by  the  Perfons  who  import  Orange- 
Care  b^t  to  keep  them  clear  from  trees  :  for  as  thefe  Roots  are  too 
Weeds,  until  Michaelmas  ;  at  which  tender  to  thrive  in  the  full  Gromd 
time  they  nauft  be  tranfplanted  into  in  England^  there  are  few  Perfons 
the  Borders  of  the  Flower-garden,  who  care  to  take  the  Trouble  of 
where,  being  intermix^  with  differ-  nurfing  up  their  Off-fets,  till  they 
ent  Sorts  of  Flowers,  they  will  make  become  blowing  Roots  ;  becaufe  it 
a  beautiful  Appearance.  Thefe  pro-  will  be  two  or  three  Years  before 
doce  their  Flowers  in Jlfo^  and  June^  they  arrive  to  a  proper  Size  for  pro- 
and  their  Seeds  ripen  in  Auguft.  dudng  Flowers  :  and  as  they  mafb' 

The  variegated  Kinds  are  preferv-  be  proteded  from  the  Froft  in  Win- 
ed by  parting  of  their  Roots ;  be-  ter,  the  Trouble  and  Expence  of 
caufe  die  Phmts  raifed  from  Seeds  Covers  is  greater  than  the  Roots  are 
would  befubjed  to  degenerate,  and  worth ;  for  they  are  generally  fold 
become  plain.  The  bell  time  to  pretty  reafonable,  by  thofc  who  im- 
part them  is  about  Micbaiimas^  that  port  them  from  Itafy. 
they  may  take  good  Root  before  the  The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  <^ 
cold  Weather  prevents  them.  Thefe  the  firH,  which  was  obtained  from 
fliould  have  a  freih  light  Soil ;  but  the  Seed  by  Moniieur  Li  Cwr,  of 
if  it  be  too  rich,  their  Roots  will  Leydm  in  Htliaml,  who  for  many 
rot  in  Winter,  and  the  Stripes  will  Years  was  fo  tenacious  of  parting 
go  off.  with  any  of  the  Roots,  even  after  he 

POL  Y  ANTHES,  The  Tnberofe.  had  propsgated  them  in  fnch  Plenty, 

The  Cbara£iers  are ;  as  to  have  more  than  hecould  plant, 

ne  Flower  bath  no  Efnfalomint,  as  to  cauie  them  to  be  cut  in  Pieces^ 

«yr^  is fmmtl'flfaftdj  ofoneLeaf^  ba*V'  that  he  might  have  the  Vanity  to 

ing  a  long  curbed  Tube^  and  fpnad  boafl  of  being  the  only  Perfon  who 

0fM  mt  tbiTopf  wbefi  St  is  dMded  was  pofTefTed  of  this  Flower :  but  of 

into  ^  Parts:  in  tbe Bottom  of  tbo  late  Years    the  Roots  have   been 

Flower  isfitmated  tbo  romndijb  Poin-  fpread  into  inany  Parts  ;  and  as  there 

#«/,  attended  ly  fix  tbick  Stamina,  is  no  other  Method  to  propagate  this, 

nvbieb  are  obtsJTo  :  tbe  Pointal  afters  but  by  the  Off-fets,  moft  People  who 

wdard  becomes  a  rouaMJb  triangular  have  had  of  this  Sort  are  careful  to 

S^d-^feffel^bofvimgtbreeCiUt^njiibicb  multiply  and  incrtafe  it ;  which  is 


arefMofroimSp  Seeds.  done  by  planting  the  Off-fets  upon 

The  Species  are  1  *    %  moderate  Hot- bed,  early  mMarch^ 

and 
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tnd  covering  the  Bed  in  cold  Wea* 
tber  with  Mau  or  Straw ;  and  in 
Sammer  they  muft  have  plenty  of 
Water  in  dry  Weather  :  in  this  Bed 
theRoott  may  remain  till  the  Leaves 
decay  in  Aatamn  ;  but  if  there 
(hoald  happen  any  Frofl  before  that 
time,  the  Bed  fboald  be  covered  to 
goard  the  Roots  from  the  Froft,  be* 
caaie  it  will  deftroy  them  if  the  Froft 
enters  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  Roots  s 
and  where  there  is  doe  Care  taken  to 
fcreen  them  from  Frofl,  and  too 
moch  Wet,  it  will  be  the  beft  Way 
to  let  the  Roots  remain  in  the  Bed 
till  the  End  of  Nwimbir^  or  the  Be- 
ginning of  Diomiir,  provided  hard 
Frofts  do  not  fet  in  fooner ;  for  the 
lefs  time  the  Roots  are  out  of  the 
Groond,  the  fironger  they  will  be, 
and  the  fooner  they  will  flower : 
when  the  Roots  are  taken  up,  they 
ihould  be  cleaned  from  the  Earth, 
and  laid  up  in  dry  Sand,  where  they 
may  be  iafe  from  Froft  and  Wet ; 
where  they  ihonld  remain  until  the 
Seafon  for  pUnting  them  again :  this 
ikme  Method  fhould  be  praAifed  by 
thoCe  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate 
the  fingle  Sort. 

I  ihall  next  give  Dire£lions  for 
the  Management  of  thofe  Roots, 
which  are  annually  brought  from 
Jtafy  :  and  &xik,  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Roots,  thofe  which  are  the  largeft 
and  {dompeft,  if  they  are  perfectly 
firm  and  foand,  are  the  beft ;  and 
the  fewer  Offfeu  they  have,  the 
ftronger  they  will  flower:  but  the 
Under-part  of  the  Roots  fhould  be 
particularly  examined,  becaufe  it  is 
there  that  they  firft  decay :  after  the 
Roots  are  chofen,  before  they  are 
planted,  die  OiF-feto  Qioiiid  be  taken 
off ;  for  if  thefe  are  left  upon  the 
Roots,  they  will  draw  away  part  of 
the  Nourifliment  from  the  old  Root, 
whereby  th^Flower-flcms  will  be 
greatly  weakened. 
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As  theie  Roots  commonlv  arrive 
in  England  in  the  Month  otFthrua* 
ry^  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have 
thefe  early  in  Flower,  fhould  make 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  theBeginniag 
tX  March ^  which  fhould  have  good 
rich  Earth  laid  upon  the  Dung,aboiiC 
eight  or  nine  Inches  deep  :  this  Bed 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  Frame  i  and 
when  the  Bed  is  in  a  proper  Tempe- 
rature for  Warmth,  the  Roots  fhoald 
be  planted  at  about  fix  Inches  Di* 
fhnce  from  each  other  every  Way« 
The  upper-Part  of  the  Root  fhould 
not  be  buried  more  than  one  Inck 
in  the  Ground  :  when  the  Roots  ara 
planted,  there  fhould  be  but  little 
Water  given  them,  until  they  flioof 
above-gronnd ;  for  too  much  Wet 
will  rot  them,  when  they  are  in  aa 
unadUve  Sute :  but  afterward  the/ 
will  require  plenty  of  Water,  efpe« 
cially  when  the  Seafon  is  warm ; 
when  the  Flower-flcms  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  Bed  ihould  have  a  large 
Share  of  Air  given  to  it  s  otherwife 
the  Stalks  will  draw  up  weak,  and 
produce  but  few  Flowers  :  for  the 
more  Air  thefe  Plants  enjoy  in  good 
Weather,  the  ftrooger  they  will  grow, 
and  produce  a  greater  Number  of 
Flowers:  therefore,  toward  the  Be* 
ginning  o{May^  the  Frame  may  be 
quite  taken  off  the  Bed,  and  Hoops 
fattened  over  it,  to  fupport  a  Cover* 
ing  of  Mats,  which  need  not  be  laid 
over,  but  in  the  Night,  or  in  very 
cold  Weather ;  fo  that  by  enjoying 
the  free  open  Air,  their  Stems  will 
be  large :  and  if  they  are  well  water- 
ed in  dry  Weather,  their  Flowen 
will  be  large,  and  a  great  Number 
on  each  Stem. 

This  firft  Planting  will  require 
more  Care  than  thofe  which  are  dc- 
fign^d  to  come  after  them;  for  in 
order  to  haVe  a  Succeilion  of  thefe 
Flowers,  the  Roots  fhould  be  plant- 
ed  at  three  different  times;  «vi2«  the 

fira 
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4rA  the   Begimiing  of  March  ;    the  than  in  that  before  direfted ;  for  if 

lecood  ch«  Beginning  of  Jfrii ;  and  the  Roots  are  not  phinted  in  vtry 

the  third  at  the  End  of  that  Months  fmall  Pots,  there  wilt  be  a  Neceffity 

er  the  Be|^ingof  M^f^  :  bat  thefe  of  making  the  Beds  much  larger,  in 

Beih  will  require  a  much  lefs  Qaan-  order  to  contain  a  Qaantity  of  die 

tity  of  Dong  than  the  fir((,  efpedal-  Roots :  and  if  they  are  iirft  planted 

Ij  that  Bed  which  is  the  laft  made  ;  in  fmall  Pots,  they  (hoold  be  (haken 

if  there  is  but  Warmth  enoagh  out  of  thefe  intoPots  of  a  largerSiae, 


to  put  the  Roots  in  Motion,  it  is  as  i^en  they  begin  to  (hoot  out  their 

much  as  will  be  required  :  and  this  Flower-ftems  ;  otherwife  the  Stalks 

laft  Bed  will  need  no  Corering  ;  for  will  be  weak,  and  prbdoce  bat  few 

many  times  d&ofe  Roots  which  are  Flowers :  therefore  I  prefer  the  other 

planting  in  the  full  Ground  at  this  Method,  as  there  is  no  Danger  in  re- 

Seaibn,  will  prodoce  ftrong  Fk>wen  moving  the  Roots,  if  it  is<l&ne  witli 

Wk  Autumn :  but  in  order  to  fecure  Care, 
their  Flowermg,  it  is  always  the  beft       When  the  Roots  are  ftrong,  ui4 

Hto  plant  them  on  a  gentle  Hot*  properly  manned,  the  Steau  will 
As  to  the  fecend  Bed,  that  rife  three  or  four  Feet  high  i  and 
Ihonld  be  arched  over  witii  Hoops,  each  Stem  will  produce  twenty  Flow-* 
and  covered  with  Mats  evefy^^ght,  crsormore:  and  in  this  the  great 
and  in  bad  Weather  $  odierwife  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Flowrnconfifts;  for 
late  Frofts,  which  fiequently  happen  when  there  are  but  a  few  lowers 
in  Mt^,  will  pinch  them.  apon  the  Staiirs,  they  w31  fpoa  fade 
Thefe  Plants  may  remain  in  the  away,  and  mnft  be  frequently  re- 
Beds  until  the  Flowers  are  near  ex-  newed  ;  for  the  Flowers  are  produ- 
panded  ;  at  which  time  they  may  be  ced  in  Spikes  coming  out  alternately 
carefully  taken  up,,  preferving  the  upon  the  Stalk,  the  lower  Flowers- 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted  in  opening  firt ;  and  as  thefe  decav^ 
Pats*  and  then  placed  in  the  Shade  ihofe  above  them  open ;  fo  that  in 
for  four  or  five  Days:  after  which  proportion  to  the  Number  of  Flow* 
time  the  Pots  may  be  removed  into  ers  upon  each  Stalk,  they  continue 
Halls,  or  other  Apartments,  where  in  Beauty  a  longer  or  fhorter  time, 
they  will  continue  in  Beauty  a  long  The  Sort  with  double  Flowers 
time  I  and  their  fragrant  Odour  will  will  reqaire  a  litde  more  Care,  in 
perfume  the  Air  of  the  Rooms  where  order  to  have  the  Flowen  hltt  but 
they*are  placed  ;  and  by  having  a  this  Care  is  chiefly  at  the  time  of 
Succeffion  of  them,  they  may  be  Blowing  ;  for  the  Flowers  of  this 
continaed  from  Miifwnmer  to  thf  Sort  will  not  open,  if  they  are  ex- 
End  of  OSf^hr:  but  as  the  Stems  pofed  to  the  open  Air  ;  therefore 
ofthefe  Plants  advance,  there  (hould  when  the  Flowers  are  completely 
be  fome  Sticks  pat  down  by  each  formed,  and  near  opening,  the  Pots 
Root ;  to  which  the  Stems  (hould  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy  Glafs* 
be  faftened,  to  prevent  their  being  cafe,  or  a  Shelter  of  Glaflfes  (hould 
broken  by  the  Wind.  be  prepared  for  them,  that  theDewt 
It  is  a  common  Practice  with  many  and  Rains  may  not  fall  upon  them ; 
People,  to  plant  thefe  Roots  in  Pots,  for  that  will  caafe  the  Flowers  to  rot 
and  plange  the  Pots  into  an  Hot-  away  before  they  open  ;  and  the 
bed:  but  there  is  tnuch  more  Trou-  Heat  of  the  Sun  drawn  thro*  the 
ble  in  raifing  thcjn  in  this  Method,  GlaiTes  will  caufc  their  Flowers  to 

expand 
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fxptad  rery  fair.  -  With  thb  Ma-  Qaantitj  ;  (b  that  they  wSI  contiMC 
Da^eaty  I  have  had  this  Sort  with  in  Beaaty  near  two  Months  :  ani 
very  dooblo  Flowers  extremely  fair,  this  being  at  a  Seafon  when  then  » 
and  apward  of  twenty  upon  one  a  Scarcity  of  Flowers,  readers  that 
Strm;  (o  chat  they  have  made  a  the  more  valaable.  Indeed^  there 
beautifal  Appearance  :  bnt  where  are  few  Plants  which  are  preferfoi 
this  has  Aoc  been  pra£Ufed,  I  have  in  the  Green-bonfe,  that  merit  n 
nidyfeeno<Deoftheminany  Beau-  Flace  more  than  this  Plant  i  for 
tj.  where  they  are  in  plenty,  they  aiaf 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the    he^  managed,  as  to  have  a  Sncorf- 
Capt  ^/Gaod  Hafe,  from  whence  the    lion  of  them  in  Flower  upward  «f 
Scedi  were  brought  to  fome  curious    three  Months  ;  and  this  in  the  Whs* 
Gardeas  ivkH^lUmd^  where  the  Plants    ter-feafon,  when  they  are|daced  in 
HOC  nifed  and  multiplied,  and  have    the  Green-faoufe . 
iice  been  difperfed  into  moft  of  the       This  Plant  is  pimagafed  by  p«t« 
corioas  Gardens  in  Europe  :    this    ing  of  the  Roots ;  ior  the  Seeds  aic 
Pbat  b  wdU  figured  and  defcribed    ieldom  p^feded  in  EngUwi:  the 
hf  Dr.  C$mmBn^  in  the  HorhuJm^    beft  time  for  parting  the  Roots  k 
^ikiamgmfis^  bf  die  Tittle  of  Hya"    about  the  End  of  Jl£;  ;  at  whjck 
thihia  Africtatus  tuher^/ks^Jhre  ttt^    Ifflie  the  Leaves  are  net  in  a  growiM 
nli9  mnbtiiaH  :  bnt  Dx.  LinrntMs    State:  but   in  the  parting  of  the 
hai  reaoved  this  from  the  Genus  of    Roots,  dMy  muft  not  be  divided  mo 
B^inihus,  becauie  die  Flowers  of    finall,  efpeeialty  if  there  is  regadl 
thefe  Plants  have  an  incurvedTube,    paid  to  their  Flowering  s.  lor  the 
and  the  Afkes  are  inferted  in  the    fmaller  the  Roots  are,  the  weaker 
apper  Part ;  whereas  the  Flower  of    will  be  the  Flowers  ;  io  that  by  in- 
the  Ifyuinth  i&  bell-fhaped,  and  has    crealing  the  Number  of  Roots  ao9 
three  NeSariums,  whidi  are  joined    fidl,  they  will  not  produce  ib  toutf 
IB  the  Centre.  Flowers  as  they  otherwife  would  do: 

The  Roots  of  diis  Plant  are  com-    thefe  Roou  muft  be  planted  in  Fota 
poM  of  many  thick  fle(hy  Tubers,    filkd  widirich  fre(h£arth,attd  (boald 
ibmewhat  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the    be  placed  in  the  Summer-feafon  tm 
iUntrWa/,  but  are  much  larger:    the  open  Air,  in  a  fheltered  Situation, 
die  Leaves  arc  long  and  flat,  reicm-    and  no:t  too  much  watered  dorsq; 
blieg  diofe  of  Daffodil ;  bat  are  of  a    that  dme ;  for  as  they  ^ve  then  in 
dark-gieen  Colour,    lliefe  remain    the  mod  una£live  Sute,  much  Wea 
green  all  the  Year ;  bat  in  Summer    often  rots  their  Roots.    In  Autiansiy 
they  are  not  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous    when  the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold« 
as  in  Winter,  which  is  the  Seafon  of    the  Pots  ihould  be  removed  into  the 
their  Growth :  the  Pbwers  are  pro-    Oreen-hoafe,  and  placed  near  che 
^Bced  in  an  Utebel,  upon  the  Top    Windows,  where  they  may  have  n 
of  a  naked  Stalk,  which  is  about  a    large  Share  of  Air  ;  for  if  they  ttt 
Foot  and  an  half  high  :  thefe  Flow-    much  crouded  by  other  Plan  ts^wheie' 
vn  are  ihajled  (broewhat  like  thofe    by  the  Air  is  excluded  from  thetn, 
of  the  Hyacinth,  being  large,  and  of    the  Flowers  are  fobjed  to  Mduldi^ 
a  fine  blue  Colour :  the  Seafon  of    nefs,  which  will  foon  fpoil    thevr 
this  Plant's  flowering,  is  about  Mi-    Beauty.     During  che  Wiater-feaibn 
chaelmas  :  but  when  the  Plants  are    the  Plants  mxift  be  frequently   re- 
^^gf  the  FlowcTi  Will  be  in  greater    freihed  with  VVaitr,  erpecialiy  while 
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tliey  continiie  In  Flower;  but  they        $.   Polium  Fynnincum  fnpiimm^ 
J&uil  not  have  it  in  too 'great  Qoan*    bedera  terrtfiris  folh.  Tourn.  Creep- 
titles ;  for  as  the  Roots  are  thick  and    ing  Fyrenean  Foley -mountain,  with 
flefhy^muchMoifture  will  caufe  them    a  G  round  -  ivy  -leaf. 
to  rot:  thefePknts  do  not  require  aoy         6.    Polium    marltimum   trtQum 
artiEcial  Heat  in  Winter ;  fo  may    Monjpeliacum.    C.  B.  P.     Uphghc 
beprefervedin  a  good  Green-houfe;    Poley-mountain  of  Mgntpelier, 
or  if  they  are  placed  in  a  dry  airy    -    7.  Polium  montaxum  ItUeum^  fer^ 
Glafs-cafe  with  Ficoides>  and  other    ratis  angufiioribus  incamifoUis.  Bar-' 
hardy  fucculent  Plants  of  the  fame    rtL    Yellow  Poley- mountain,  with 
Country,  they  will  thrive  and  flower    narrow  hoary  ferrated  Leaves, 
extremely  well :  and  with  this  Ma-         8.    Polium  montanum   aitirum^ 
nagement  I  have  had  the  Seed-vef-   fiUit  angufiioribus^  capitulis  isMgigri- 
fell  formed,  which,  have  grown  to  a    bus.    C.  B.  P.     Another  Monn- 
confidendble  Size  1  but  the  long  cold    tain-poley,  with  narrower  Leaves^ 
Nights,  which  then  came  on,  canfed    and  longer  Heads, 
the  Air  to  be  very  damp,  which        9.  Polivm  montanum  rtpim.  C 
occafioned  a  Mouldinefs,  tha»  de-    B.  P,    Creeping  Mountain^poley. 
firoyed  the^eeds:  but  I  believe  by        10.  Polium  maritinum  fn^nnm^ 
removing  the  Plants  into  a  moderate    Venetmm,  C.  B,  P.    Creeping  man- 
.Stove,  as  foon  as  the  Flowers  are    time  Venetian  Mountain-poley. 
over,  this  might  be  prevented,  and         11.  Voiiv u  Hi/panicum,  cbarn^- 
good  Seeds  may  be  ODtained.  dryos  foiio^  fiore  furfurafcente.  Inft. 

POLIUM,  Poley-mountain.  R.  H.     Spamjb  Mounuin  -  polcy. 

The  CharaSen  are  ;  with  a  Germander- leaf,  and  a  pur- 

//  bath  a  labiated  Flower^  cwfift  -  pliih  Flower. 
hgofoneLea/p'wbo/eStamitkSL/upp/y  12.  P OLivu  Lufitanicumfitpinum 
Sbe  Place  of  the  Crefi  :  tbe  Btard^  •r  minus  incanum^  caulibus  pnrfmra/cen" 
Under- lip f  is  divided  into  fi*ue  Seg-  tibus^fiorealbo,  Inft.  R.  H.  Creep- 
snents,  as  tbg  Germander  :  out  of  ing  lefs  hoary  Portugal  Mountain- 
tbe  Flower-cup  ri/es  tbe  Pointal,  at-  poley,  with  purplifh  Stalks,  and  a 
tended,  as  it  luere,  by  four  Ewbryoes^  white  Flower. 
m)bicb  afterguard  become  fo  many  13.  Polium  Hifpanicum  latifoli* 
Seeds ^Jhul  in  tbe  Flomier-cup  :  to  tbefe  nm^  capitulo  bre*viori,  purpurafiente 
Marks  muft  be  added^Tbat  tbi  Flow-  flore.  Inft.  R.  U.  Broad-leav*d 
ors  are  coUeBed  into  an  Head  upon  tbe  Spanijb  Mountain  -  poley,  with  a 
7ops  of  tbe  Stalks  and  Brancbes,  ihorter  Head,  and  a  purplifii  Flower. 

The  Species  are  ;  1 4.  Po  li  u  m  Hifpanicum  maximum 

1.  PoisivvL  montanum  lutenm,  C    album.    Infi.   R.    H.     The  largeii 
B,  P.     Yellow  Mountain-poley.         white  Spanijb  Mountain-poley. 

2.  Polium  montanum  album^  C.  1^*Poli\31a  Hifpanicum  maximum 
B.P.    White  Poley-monntain.           /uteum.   Inft.  R.  tf.     The  greateft 

3.  Polium    la*uenduLe  folio.  C.    yellow  ^^»^  Mountain-poley. 

S.  P.    Poley-mountain  with  a  nar-         16.  Polium    Hifpanicum    mart- 

rower  Laveoder-leaf.  timum  frutefcensy  rfnifmarim  foiio^ 

4.  Pohiv u lavendulie  folio  angU"  florerubro.  Inft.  R.  //..Shrubby  ma« 
ftiori,  C.  B,  P.  Poley-mountain  with  ritime  Spaniy/j  Mountain-poley,  with 
a  narrower  Lavender-kaf«  a  Rofmary  leaf,  aad  a  red  Flower. 

17.  PoLi- 
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1 7.  PoLiUM  Ht/^m^arm  J^nam,  op6a  the  Groandi  add  htve  woody 
JUreJUnMfcintt.  hfi,  R.  H.  Creq>-  Branches :  the  chief  Beauty  of  thefe 
ioc  Spau^b  Poky-moontain^  with  a  Plants  confiAs  in  their  hoary  Leaves  1 
yeUowifli  Flower.  for  the  Flowers  are  fmall,  lind  havd 

18.  PoLiVM  Hi/famam^  Ummriit  very  little  Beaaty  in  the^a  i  fo  the 
filiis  irtvimihus^  fifi  alio.  hft.  R.  Flints  are  feidom  preferved  in  Gar- 
H,  SfamjS^ Foley ' moanidm,  with  dens  for  their  Beaaty:  however^ 
ihorter  Toadflaz-IeaTes,  and  a  white  fome  of  the  fhrabby  Kinds  may  be 
Fbwer.  admitted  .into  the  PleiLfur^-garden  i 
.  19.  PoLiuM  moHtanum  gkopba^  where,  if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry 

Mis iMci/umyflort rmhro^bf fii^num.  lean    Soil,   they  will  abide   manj 

Barr.  hw,     Cteepine  Poley-monn*  Years,  and  add  to  the  Variety, 
tain,  refembling  Cadweed^  with  a       Thefe  Plants  may  be  difpofed  in  i 

icd  Flowel'.  Garden,  fo  ^  to  afford  Pleafure,  by 

20.  PoLivM  thffamtcmm  lutnm^  mixing  them  with  Aftf^jtoi,  Maiich^ 

mjoran^e  filio.  hft.  R.  H.    Yellow  and  feteral  other  aromatic  Plants^ 

Bptuujb    Foley  -  mountain^   with  a  upon  the  flopins  Sides  of  Banks, 

Maijonun-leaf.  which  are  e;cpofed  to  the  San ;  or 

ti.  PoLluu  Hi/^cgm,  fi^y^^  "P^^  ^*'^^^  Hillocks  raifed  in  a  fheU 

M*f  Purfurafcinitflore.  Inft.  R,  H.  tered  Situation  ;  where,  by  the  Di- 

ipanip  Poley-mountain  j  with  a  Mo-  Veriity  of  their  hoary  Branches,  being 

ther-of-thyme-leaf^  and  a  parplifh  of  varidus  Shapes^  they  will  make  a 

flower.  pretty  Appearance :  and  in  fach  Pla- 

iz.FoLivu  Hi/pantcvmithjmi/o'  ces  they  will  refill  the  Cold  mack 

/w,  tmfmrafantt  coma.  Injt,  R.  H.  better  than  when  they  are  planted 

Bpamfif    Foley  -  mountain,    with  a  in  a  good  Soil  9  for  if  they  grow 

Thyme-leaf,  and  purpliih  Top.  freely  in  Sammer^  their  Shoots  will 

23.  PoLiuM  Crttiaim  maritimum  be  replete  with  Moiilare;  and  th^ 
hmidfufmm.  Tourti.  Cor.  Trailing  Prod  will  be  much  more  likely  t0 
mahdme  Foley- mountain  of  Cntt;,  deftroy  thefe  than  it  will  chofe  whofe 

24.  Folium  Smj^mtestm,  fcordii  Shoots  are  (hort,  dry^  and  hard  : 
foUo.  fount.  Cor,  Smyrna  Foley-  and  this  holds  tt\ro*  moft  of  the  aro- 
aoQtttain,  with  a  Water-germander-  matic  Plants;  for  Sage,  Rofmary, 
kaf.  Lavender,  {sTr.  which   hare  beea 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  perennial  grdwing  Out    of  dry  Walls,  tho* 

Plants^  except  the  third  and  fourth  greatly  expofed  to  all  Winds,  have 

Sorts:  thefe  two  feldOm  continue  refifted  the  Cold  of  the  fevereft  Win*^ 

loDger  than  two  or  three  Years,  fo  ters;  when  moft  of  the  Plants*  which 

are  propagated  by  Steds ;  bot  the  were  growing  in  Gardetss  wete  de« 

others,  which  are  abiding  Plants,  are  ftioyed . 

propagated   by    Cattings.     Thefe       They  ard  prdpagtited  in  Englan^^ 

Planu  grow  wild  in  the  South  of  where  they  feidom  produce  Seeds, 

FroMcty  m  Spain^  Portagaiy  and  fome  by  Cuttings  or  Slips,  which  (hould  be 

in  the  Lt^ant ;  from  whence  th^ir  planted  the  Beginning  of  ApHl^  juft 

Seeds  have  been  obtained  by  thofe  before  they  are  about  to  (hoot,  upotf 

Perfons  who   delight  in  Botanical  a  Border  expofed  to  the  EaU :  and 

Indies :  fome  of  tbefe  Sorts  grow  if  the  Seafon  proves  dry^  they  moS 

eprigfat  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet ;  be  watered  and  (haded  until  they 

but  che  greated  Fart  of  them  trail  have  taken  Root ;  and  afterward 
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Aey  mil  reqQire  no  odier  Gare  bot  mfrtifiUa^  ftr$  earuUu.  Tnm.  Cor. 

to  keep  them  detn  from  Weeds  i  Low  Eafiern  Milkwott,  with  a  Myr« 

and  at  Micb9ilmus  the  Plants  flioulcT  de-leaf,  and  ablae  Flower. 

lie  removed  where  they  are  defign'd  8 .  Po  l  y ga  l  a  Orinaalu  limfoUm^ 

to  remain  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  flon  magno  nlb9,  fount.  Cor*  Ekfiern 

pat  a  Plant  of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  Milkwort,  with  a  Flax-leaf,  and  a 

they  may  be  ihdtered  in  Winter,  to  large  white  Flower. 

preferve  the  Kinds.  9.  Poj.ygala  Orientalis  limfoUap 

The  fecond  and  fixth  Sorts  are  florimognopurfmrte^  7oum,Cor.  £aft- 

fometimes  vfed  in  Medicine.  «rn  Milkwort,  with  a    FIax*leaf» 

POLYANTHUS.    ^iW  Prima-  and  a  large  purple  Flower. 

]a.  10.  PolVoala  Lufitanica  /rmi$' 

POLYGALA,  Milkwort.  feaiM^  magna  ^n./o/iijmmtmu.lnfi. 

The  Charaaers  are ;  R.  H.    Shrubby  Portugal  Milkwort^ 

//  hath  a  FJower  eaufi/iug  of  ome  with  a  large  Flower,  and  vtry  fouU 

Liu/,  of  an  anomalous  Figure,  per^  Leaves. 

foratid  bebindt  hut  di*vidfd  into  two  1 1 .  Polyoal A  Africama  fruio* 

Ufth^fon:  the  ufpermoji  Lif  is  di-  fansanguftifoli^major^Oldeui^GteoX' 

nfidid  into  two  Parts  1  hut  the  under  er  flirubby  J/rican  Milkwort,  with 

0fti  is  eurioufj  fringed:  out  of  the  a  narrow  Leaf. 

Inner  Part  of  the  Flower  rifes  the  12.  Polycala  Afrkana^  Umi  fi' 

Point al,  which  afterguard  beeomes  a  lie,    magno  fiore^    OldenL     African 

broad  Fruity  divided  into  two  Celh,  Milkwort,  with  a  Flax*leaf,  and  a 

.  nuhich  contain  oblong  &eeds :  the  Fruit  large  Flower. 

is  generally  inclos*d  in  the  Flower-  13.  Polycala  Firgiman^f  foBis 

cuf^tJohicb  is  composed  of  finre  Leaves  I  oblongis,  fioribus  in  tbyrfo  candsAs^ 

viz.  three  fmall  ones,  and  two  larger,  radice  alexipharmica.     Milkwort  of 

nvhieh  afterward  embrace  the  Fruit  Virginia^  with  oblong  Leaves,  ana 

like  fFings.  white  Flowers,  growing  in  a  loofe 

The  Species  are;  Spike,  whofe  Root  is  alexiphamac; 

I .  PoL\oALA  major  cotruUa.  Ta-  commonly  called  the  Senegaw  Rat- 

hem.    Greater  blue  Milkwort.  tle-fnake-root. 

2,PoLYGALAmsiJoralba.Tabem,  14.  Polycala  catrulea  Anurica' 

Greater  white  Milkwort.  na,  angujlis  i^  denfioribus  foliis,  vut- 

3.  Polycala  ^vulgaris.  CS.P.  go  CUn-cUn,  Festsllie,  Blue  ^tfSncrr- 
CommoQ  Milkwort,  with  a  blue  r«irMilkwort, -with  narrow  Leaves; 
Flower.  commonly  called  by  \htln£cuu  Clin- 

4.  Pol YC ALA  alba, Taberu,  White    din . 

'  common  Milkwort.  1 5 .  Po  l  Yo a  l  a  rubra  Firginianm^ 

5.  Polycala  montana  minima  fpica  parva  compaSa,  Bamft,  Rtdl 
mvtifolia,  Inft,  R  H.  The  leaft  Virginian  Milkwort,  with  a  imalt 
mountain  Milkwort,  with  a  Myrtle-  compad^  Spike. 

leaf.  J 6.  Polycala  >^V«/«riii^«««- 

6.  Polycala  Cretica  nmlgari  fi-  jor,foliis  &  caulibus  coerulefciutibms. 
milts,  /lore  albido  longiore.  Toum.  Cor,  Bamfi.     Greater  red  fpiked  Milk- 
Miltcwort  of  Crete,  like  the  common  wort,  with  bluiih  Leaves  and  Stalks. 
Sort,  with  a  longer  whittih  Flower.  17.  Polycala/  Flos ambarvaJii 

7.  Polycala  Orientalis  fupina    Firginiana,  Jloribus  luteis  in  caput  ub-^ 

/out 
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h^gm  nagefis^  Bamfi,    FirgimsM 

Milkwort;  with  yellow  Flowcn  col* 
kfied  in  an  obloog  Head. 

18.  PoLYOALA  quadrifdiaf,  crU" 
dat^fioribtu  €x^ri£  rmbiMiihrni^  in 
MwmcomfoBit.Bamfi,  Foor-fta¥*d 
Milkwort,  with  rediSi*green  Flow* 
Cfiy  growiog  in  a  compad  Globe. 

19.  Poly  GALA  fmidrifrlia  mm^r 
firfiman^t  fyica  pamta  rmbeniL  Bm* 
mf.  Smaller  foor  leavM  Firpmam 
Milkwort,  with  a  fmall  rediih 
Spike. 

20.  Po L YQ A L  A  Manama f  awgn  - 
fitrffolio^  JUrg  furfam.  PiukMrnti" 
tif.  Narrow -leav*d  Milkwort  of 
iiarylarndt  with  a  parple  Flower. 

21.  Pol YG ALA  MarioMa  qaadri" 
ftUa  mner^  ft^^^  parva  aliicante, 
PltA^Mantif.  Smaller  four-leav*d 
Milkwiirt  of  MaryUmd^  with  a  (mall 
viiitiih  Spike. 

z%.  Poly  GALA  Africana  fnat" 
fttm^filio  buxu  fi»rt  maximo.  01* 
dad.  Shrubby  African  Milkwort, 
iHih  a  Box-leaf,  and  a  very  large 
Vbwer. 

The  foor  firft  Species  are  foand 
wild  in  moift  Meadows,  in  divert 
^aru  of  England^  and  are  never  pre- 
ferred in  Gardens,  except  for  the 
f^e  of  Variety :  however,  I  thought 
pfoper  to  infcrt  them  in  this  Place, 
to  introduce  the  other  Sorts ;  fome 
of  which  are  beautiful  Plants,  and 
are  worthy  to  be  preferved  in  all  ~ 
puioas  CoUedions  of  rare  Plants. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  alid 
eighth  Sorts  are  alfo  y^  humble 
Plants,  which  grow  wild  in  Spain^ 
hnly^  and  the  South  of  France^  and 
are  feldom  introduced  io  Gardens  j 
for  it  if  very  difficult  to  get  any  of 
thefe  Plants  to  grow,  when  they  are 
traafpianted  from  Fields  to  Gardens; 
for  they  delight  to  grow  amongli  the 
Grafs  :-fo  that  when  it  is  clear*d 
from  about  them*  they  feldom 
Kiirive. 
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The  fixtii,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Sorts  were  difcoverol  by  Dr. 
T^amtfirt^  inxhtUvant:  thefeare 
alio  low  Plants,  which  grow  in  the 
fiime  manner  as  the  former ;  there- 
fore are  not  eafily  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens :  the  only  Method  to  eet  theft 
to  grow  in  a  Garden,  is,  to  low  their 
Seeds  in  Autumn,  foon  after  t^ey 
are  ripe,  in  a  (hady  Situation,  and 
a  moift  Soil  1  where  the  Plants  will 
come  up  the  following  Spring,  and 
produce  Flowers  1  but  they  feldom 
continue  long  after. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
Sorts  are  ihrubby  Plants,  which  are 
preferved  in  fome  curious  Gardens 
for  Variety,  Thefe  may  be  alfo 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  in 
the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  (hould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  feparate  Pots  filled  with 
frefli  light  Earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  Hot4)ed  again,  obfervmg 
to  (hade  them  ^om  the  Sun  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  ihould  have  a  large  Share 
of  freQi  Air  in  warm  Weather,  and 
muft  be  frequently  watered.  About 
the  middle  of  May  thefe  PlanU 
Ihould  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air  by  degrees;  and  in  Jmu  they 
may  be  placed  aliroad  in  a  fheltered 
Situation,  where  thev  may  remain 
during  the  Summer-feafon ;  and  in 
Autumn  they  maft  be  removed  into 
the  Green-boufe,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  direded  for  Myrtfes  and 
Oleanders.  Thefe  Plants  continue  a 
long  time  in  Flower ;  fo  are  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  every  curious  Garden, 
for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
the  Mountains  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Cbily,  in  the  Spamjh  Weft-lndiis^ 
where  it  is  ufed  by  the  Indians  to 
cure  Pleurifie5,  and  ail  Complaints 
of  the  Side.    This  Sort  is  of  low 

4  A  2  Growth^ 
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Growtk^  feldom  rifing  higher  than 
the  common  Sort ;  bat  is  too  tender 
to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  Englandi 
fo  the  Plants  ihould  be  planted  in 
TotSy  and  preCerved  in  the  Green- 
houfc  in  Winter.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Se^ds,  as  the  two  for- 
mer Sorts. 

The  next  fevcn  Sorts,  as  alfo  the 
thirteenth,  are  all  of  them  Natives 
of  Firginia^  Maryland,  Ntw  -  Eng' 
lani^  and  feveral  other  Places  in  the 
North  of  America ;  fo  arc  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
England,  .provided  they  are  planted 
In  a  warm  Situation,  and  on  a  light 
Soil.  Thefc  are  very  pretty  Plants, 
and  require  very  little  Trouble  to 
cultivate  them  ;  for  after  they  arc 
come  up  from  Seeds,  the  only  Care 
they  require,  is,  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Wea- 
ther to  water  them  while  they  arc 
young  {  for  when  tb^  have  obtain- 
ed Strength^  they  will  not  be  in 
muchDangefof  fuffering  by  Drought ; 
for  the  Roots  run  pretty  deep  into 
the  Ground,  fo  will  find  NouriOiment 
to  fupport  them. 

The  Root  of  the  thirteenth  Sort 
hath  been  long  ufed  by  the  Senegaiv 
Indians  to  cure  the  Bite  of  the  Rat- 
tlc-fnake ;  which,  if  taken  in  time, 
is  an  infallible  Remedy.  And  of  late 
Years  it  hath  been  ufed  by  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Firginia  in  many  Difor- 
ders,  which  arc  occafioned  by  a 
thick  fizy  Blood  ;  fo  that  the  Root 
of  this  Plant,  when  its  Virtues  arc 
fully  known,  may  become  one  of 
the  mod  nfcful  Medicines  yet  difco* 
vered.  The  fourteenth  Sort,  by  the 
.Account  which  Pert  feuillte  gives  of 
it,  partakes  of  the  fam>e  Qualities 
with  this,  tho*  the  Indians  ufe  it  dif- 
ferently ;  for  he  fays  they  make  a 
Decodion  tff  the  Plant,  which  they 
drink  to  cure  the  Pain  of  the  Side  s 
whereas  thtSenegaw  Indians  ofe  the 
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Root  of  the  thirteenth  Sort,  Tviiidi 
they  powder,  and  generally  carry 
about  them,  when  they  travel  in  the 
Woods,  left  they  (hould  be  bit  by 
thc'Rattle-fnake ;  and  whenever  this 
happens,  they  take  a  Quantity  of 
the  Powder  inwardly,  and  apply 
fome  of  it  te  the  Part  bitten ;  ivhich 
is  a  fure  Remedy.  * 

The  twenty. fccond  Sort  is  propa- 
gated by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
fown  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  foon  af- 
ter it  is  ripe,  and  iheltered  in  Win- 
ter ;  and  in  the  Spring  the  Pots 
(hould  be  placed  upon  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  :  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  (hould  be  prickM  in- 
to fmall  Pots  filled  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  anothev 
Hot -bed,  where  they  (hould  be 
(haded  until  they  have  taken  Root^ 
and  often  refrelhcd  with  Water ;  tfi 
ter  which  they  mn(!  hare  Air  given 
them  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Seafon ;  and  in  July  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  open  Air, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  Sitnation, 
where  they  may  be  (hdtered  from 
ftrong  Winds ;  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  often  refreflied  with 
Water :  in  this  Place  they  may  re- 
main until  OSober,  when  the  Nights 
begin  to  be  frofty ;  then  yon  (faodd 
remove  them  into  the  Green-honfey 
placing  them  where  they  may  have 
the  Advantage  of  the  free  Air,  when 
the  Weather  is  favourable  enough  to 
admit  of  the  Glafies  being  opened  ; 
for  they  only  require  to  be  protedled 
from  Froft.  During  the  Winter- 
feafon  they  (honki  often  be  refre(hed 
with  Water ;  but  it  (hould  not  be 
given  to  them  in  large  Quantities, 
which  will  injure  their  Roots.  Is 
Summer  they  may  be  expofed  with 
Myrtles,  Geraniums,  ^c.  in  a  Si- 
tuation  where  they  are  defended 
from  (Irong  Winds;  and  as  their 
Roots  increafe,  the   Size  of  tkck 

Pott 
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PotB  flioaU  be  ialarg^d;  bat  yoo  6^VQhYoovArvul4tiifiIium^  ttl* 

mutt  be  rtry  cautious  not  to  over-  Uiori  aibi  fiUis.  C.  B,  P,    Broad' 

poctliem,  which  it  iojuriout  to  all  lcav*d  S^Umom^i  Seal,  with  Leaves 

Sorts  of  Exotic  Plants.  like  the  white  Hellebore. 

The  Earth  in  which  thefe  Plants  7.Polyoonatum  latifolivm^fl^ri 

are  iet,  (boold  be  rich,  frefh,  and  mapn  $d$r9.  C.  B.  P.   Broad-leav'd 

light,  in  which   they  will    thrive  SoUmm'$  Seal,  with  a  large  fweet 

c^Kceedingly,  and  continue  in  Flow-  Flower. 

er  mott  Part  of  the  Year,  which  ren-  8.  Polt co n  atuu  Orientali  latU 

ders  it  ^trf  valuable ;  and  if  the  foHtm^fiort  par^o,  Toum.  Cor.  £aft* 

Seafon  proves  favourable,  the  Seeds  ern    broad  •  leav*d   S^Umou'i  Seal, 

will  ripen  veiy  well ;  but  you  mud  with  afmall  Flower. 

be  careful  to  gather  them  when  ripe,  9.  Polygon  atum    angtiftifalium 

otherwide  they  will  drop  off*,  and  be  non  ramsfitm,    C.  B.  P.     Narrow* 

loft.    The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  will  leav'd  unbranched  SoU/mmU  Seal, 

(bmetimes  remain  above  a  Year  in  10.  Polygonatum  atiguftifolium 

the  Ground,  fo  that  the  Earth  in  the  ramofum,  C.  B*  P,     Narrow-le^vM 

Pots  fixould  not  be  diilurbed  when  branching  Solom»n^%  Sea), 

the  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  £rfl  11.  Polycqhatum  ^hmncatium 

Seaibn.  fcandent  altij/smitm^filiis  tamni,  Pkm. 

POLYGONATUM,      Sohmn'z  The  talleft  climbiqg  Ammcan  Solo- 

Seal.  iSM/r*s  Seal. 

The  Chora ff en  are  s  Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated 

Thg  Fhwer  ^nfifis  •/  me  Leaf,  is  by  parting  of  their  Roots  in  the 

tubulms^  and  expands  at  the  Top  in  Spring,  bmre  they  begin  to  (hoot, 

Zbafe  of  a  Be/J,  and  is  di'vided  into  obferving  always  to  preferve  a  Bud 

fevered  Segments  :  the  Qntary^  nuhich  to    each  OfF-fet :    they  (hould    be 

is  fituated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flow-  planted  in  a  frefh  light  Earth,  where 

jr,  heromes  afofi  glohnUsr  Fruit,  con-  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  if 

taimifg  rounSfi  Seeds  it  be  over-rich,  it  will  deflroy  their 

The  Species  are ;  Roots.    The  £rft  Sort  is  the  mod 

1 .  Polygon  ATUM  latifolinm  vnl-  common  in  England^  and  is  what  the 

gare,   C.  B,  P.       Con^mon  broad-  College  has  dire&d  for  medicinal 

leav*d  Solomon' I  Seal.               .  Ufe. 

z,  FoLY GOV ATVU  /atifolium'vtft'  The  fifth  and  iixth  Sorts  grow 

gore,     cauUhns   ruhentihus.    U.   L.  ^ery  tall,  provided  they  are  planted 

Common  broad-leav*d£0/9/8M»*s Seal,  in  a  pretty*  good  Soil.    In  a  moid 

with  red  Stalks.  Seafon  it  is  common  for  thefe  to  be 

3*  PoLYGOMATVM  latifoUttm  MM-  Upward  of  three  Feet  high ;  whereas 

ffiw,  JUre  maj.re.  C,  B.  P.     Leifer  the  ordinary  Sort  feldom  rifei  above 

broad-leav'd  Solomon'^  Seal,  with  a  half  that  Height.    The  Leaves  of 

larger  Flower.  thefe  Sorts  are  alfo  very  large,  fd  that 

4.  Polygon  ATUM     latifolium^  they  make  an  handibme  Appearance 
fhre  dupUci  odore.  H.  R.  Par,  Broad-  in  the  Borders  of  large  Gardens. 
leaved  SoUmon*$  Seal,  with  a  double  The  feventh  Sort  hath  broader 
fweet- (melling  Flower.  Leaves  than  the  common  Sort ;  but 

5.  PoLYQONATVM  UtifoUum  doth  not  grow  much  higher.  The 
maximum.  C.  B.  P.  The  greateft  Flow^^s9f^is  Sort  being  larger,  ^nd 
broad-leav*d  SokmonH  Seal.  having  an  agreeable  Scent,  render 
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it  worthy  of  a  Pkce  in  large  Gar* 
dens. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difcovcred  by ' 
Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Levant ;  -but 
is  not  common  in  Europe :  this  hath 
a  broader  Leaf  than  the  common 
Sort,  and  the  Flower  is  much  fmall- 
er.  it  is  preferved  io  fome  corioas 
Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  are  very 
different  from  either  of  the  former  : 
thefe  have  fonr  or  five  Leaves,  pro- 
duced at  each  Joint,  which  are 
much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Sort;  fo  that  they 
make  a  very  different  Appearance ; 
therefore  fliould  be  allowed  a  Place 
in  large  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Solomon't  Seal,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  their  Roots, 
m  the  fame  manner  as  is  dlrefled  for 
the  common  Sort. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
the  warmeft  Parts  of  ^/nmra,  where 
it  grows  in  the  Woods,  and  climbs 
on  whatever  Trees  grow  near  it ;  by 
the  Help  of  which  it  rifes  to  a  great 
Height.  This  produces  its  Flowers 
in  long  Bunches,  fomewhat  like  the 
black  Briony. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  fent 
from  Camfechj  by  Mr.  Robert  Miliar^ 
Surgeon.  This  Plant  muff  be  pre- 
ferved in  Stoves,  otherwife  it  will 
not  live  thro*  the  Winter  in  this 
Country  :  it  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  (hould  be  (own  on  an 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring :  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  hath  been  direfied  for  Diof- 
eoria :  with  which  Management  this 
Plant  will  thrive,  and  produce 
Flowers  in  this  Country. 

POLYPODJUM,  Polypody. 
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The  CiaraSm  txt; 

It  is  a  eapilUiry  PUnt^  «unth  oilowg 
jogged  Liaveif  having  a  middU  Rio, 
*wbicb  joins  them  to  the  Stalks  rmmistg 
tbro^  each  Divifion, 
The  Species  are ; 

I.  PoLYPODitJM  vulgare.  C.9[P, 
Common  Polypody. 

a.  PoLTPODiUM  majtis,  firrai$ 
folio,  'Barr.  Icon,  Greater  Pdy 
pody,  with  a  ferrated  Leaf. 

3.  PoLYPODiuM  Cdmhro-Britem" 
nieum,  pinnulis  ad  margines  iacintM' 
tis.  Raii  Syn,  ^fV^  Polypody ,  wiA 
laciniated  Leaves. 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of 
this  Plant,  which  are  Natives  of 
America ;  fome  of  which  are  pre- 
ferved in  fome  curious  Botanic  Gar- 
dens for  Variety  :  but  as  they  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  other  Gardens, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  enomeratd 
them  in  this  Place. 

The  firft  Sort  is  that  whidi  is  nfed 
in  Medidne,  and  is  found  growing 
npon  old  Walls,  and  fhady  Banks,  in 
divers  Parts  of  England.  The  fecond 
feems  to  be  only  a  Variety  of  the 
firft,  which  differs  therefrom  in  be- 
ing larger,  and  having  ferrated 
Leaves.  The  third  Sort  was  brooght 
from  fValfs,  where  it  grows  in  great 
Plenty,  and  is  the  moS  beautiful  of 
all  the  Sorts.  Thefe  Plants  may  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  their 
Roots  in  the  Spring  before  thejr 
(hoot,  and  (hould  be  planted  in  ja 
ytry  poor  moift  Soil,  under  the 
Shade  of  a  Wall ;  for  if  they  are 
expo&'d  to  the  Sun,  they  will  not 
thrive :  they  chiefly  delight  to  grow 
out  of  the  Joints  of  Walls,  ana  old 
Buildings ;  but  are  commonly  fonnd 
.  expofed  to  the  North. 

POMGRANATE.     Fide  Pnni- 
ca. 

POMUM  ADAML    r,di  Aa- 
rantium, 

POPU- 
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POPULAGO,  Marih-miirigbU. 
Tbe  CbarmSert  are ; 

Thi  flower  €^hfifi$  of  fevnal 
Uweu  'oA'ch  mrt  flic^i  circiUariy, 
MMJexfimdinfirm  #//«  lU/g  ;  in  iht 
mddU  #/  nMch  rifis  the  faikfat, 
^ubkh  afterward  hcomet  A  mmbra» 
nacious  Frmt ;  in  ^mbitb  tbert  arefi- 
^tni  Cilis^  which  are,  fir  the  moft 
fart,  htm  diwitward,  <^lUBti  inf 
Bttli  HeSJi^  and  ark  fdl  of  oitong 

Sftdi. 

The  Sfitiis  ire ; 

I.  PoPULACO^ff  me^^e.  Tntm, 
Marifa^marigoia  with  z  large  Flow- 
er. _ 

2.POPI7LAGO  fhre  miMre.ToMrn, 

MaHh- marigold   with    a    fmallcr 
Flower. 

3.  POPULACSO  Jfore  flew.  Vwrnr. 

Marih  -  tnarigold   with    a   double 

Flower. 

The  two  firft  Sorti  are  very  com- 
non  on  b^gy  *nd  watry  Places  in 
diven  Parts  of  EngLxnd,  and  arc  fel- 
dom  CQltivaied  in  Gardens :  bat  the 
iird  Sort,  which  is  a  Variety  from 
the  fecond.  is  prcfcrved  in  Gardens 
for  its  fine  double  Flowers. 

TWs  Plant  Is  projwtgated  by  part- 
itig  of  the  Roots  in  Autumn,  and 
moft  be  planted  on  a  moift  Soil, 
othowife  the  Flowers  will  not  be 
near  ft)  fair,  nor  wifl  the  Plants  thrive, 
Thefe  are  very  proper  to  place  in 
Very  wet  Parts  of  the  Garden,  where 
fcwr  other  Plants  will  thrive  s   and 
will  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  do- 
ring  their  Scafon  of  Flowering,  which 
it  from  the  Middle  of  ^i7  until  the 
Lattcrcnd  of  i»f-ay;  fo  that  they  are 
worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  curious 
Flower-garden. 

POPULUS,  The  Poplar-tree, 

The  Chara^en  are  ; 

The  Leaws  Are  broad ,  and ^  fir  the 

»oft  fart,  angular:  the  Male  Trees 

produce  amentacenu  Flowers,  wbicb 

hawe  matrj  Bttli  Leaves  and  Apices, 
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Idf  are  bamm  :  tbt  tmate  Tnet  frei 
duee  membraneous  Po4^,  which  ofem 
ittto  two  Parts,  conraimng  many  Seeds, 
kvhicb  bmff  a  large  ^antity  ofDowk 
adhering  to  tbm,  and  are  collet  edint^ 

Sfikes. 

The  S fides  are ; 

1.  Pop V LOS  alSa,  minorthmfiU* 
is.  q.  B,  p.  While  Poplar,  with 
fballer  Leaves  ' 

2.  PoPULVS  alba,  msforiius  fih'* 
is.  C.  F.  P.  White  Poplar,  with 
large  Leaves,  commonly  caird  the 
Abeletree. 

5.  PoPULUS  tremula,  C.  F.  P* 
The  trembling  Poplar,  or  Afpcn-tree.   • 

4.  PopOLUS«i^r<r.  C.  F.  P.  The 
black  Poplar -tree,  by  fome  falfly 
called  the  Cotton-tree. 

5.  PoPOLVS  eslha,  filio  minorg 
variegato.  The  white  PopUr,  with 
ftriped  Leaves. 

6.  PoPULUS  nigra  CaroBniana, 
fiBo  maxima,  gemmis  bal/amum  odo- 
ratijfimumfitndentibus.  Catejb.  The 
Carolina  black  Poplar,  with  the 
largeft  Leaf;  from  whofeBods  illhes 
a  ^try  fweet  Balfam. 

Thefc  Trees  may  be  propagated 
either    from  Layers    or  Cuttings, 
which  wilt  readily  take  Root  $  as  al- 
fo  from  Suckers,  which  the  white 
Poplars  fend  np  from  their  Roots  ill 
great  Plenty.    The  beft  time  for 
tranfplanting  thefe  Suckers  is    in 
Oaober,  when  their  Leaves  begin  to 
decay.    Thefe  may  be  placed  in  a 
Nurfery  for  two  or  three  Year?,  to 
get  StrengA,  before  they  are  planted 
out  where  they  arc  defignM  to  re- 
main :  bnt  if  you  intend  to  propagate 
chem  from  Cuttings,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  doing  ot  that  until  Febru- 
ary }  at  which  ciroe  you  may  plant 
Truncheons  of  ifbur  or  five  Feet  long, 
thrufting^hem  about  a  Foot  into  the 
Ground:   thefc  will    readily  take 
Root  I  and  if  the  Soil  be  moift  in 
which  they  are  planted,  will  arrive 
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to  t  conftderabl^  Bulk  ift  a  ftw  clo  not^  at  prefent,  bring  in  miicli 

Years.  ^oney  to  their  Owners;  whereas, 

The  black  Poplar  is  not  fo  apt  to  if  they  were  planted  with  thefe  Trees, 
take  Root  from  large  Truncheons  ;  they  wonld,  in  a  very  few  Yean. 
therefore  *tis  the  better  Method  to  over-purchale  the  Groand,  dear  oi 
plant  Cuttings  about  a  Foot  and  ai^  all  Expence :  but  there  are  many 
halfinl^engthythmfting  them  |i  Foot  Perfons  in  Ettglmtd^  who  think  no- 
deep  into  the  Ground  :  thefe  ^ill  thing,  ^^'  Corn,  worth  cultivate- 
pke  Root  T^ry  freely,  aAd  may  b^  ing:  or»  ii  they  plant  Timber,  it 
afterward  tranfplanted  where .  they  miift  be  Qak,  Afli,  or  Elm  s  and  if 
are  to  renudn.  This  Sprt  will  gTPw  their  Land  be  not  proper  for  cither 
upon  almoft  any  Soil  ;  but  will  of  thefe,  it  is  ^eem*d  little  worth; 
thrive  beft  in  moid  Places.  whereas  if  the  Nature  of  the  Soil 

I  have  planted  Cuttings  of  thi$  was  cipamined,  and  proper  Sorts  of 

Tree,  which  in  fpurYears  havie  been  Plants  adapted  to  it,  there  might  be 

tn'gger  in  the  Trunk  than  a  Man*9  very  great  Advantage  made  of  feve- 

Thigh,  and  near  twenty  Feet    in  ni,  large  Tra^  of  Land,  w|iich  at 

Height,  s^nd  this  upon  a  very  indilFerr  this  time  lie  negled^. 

ent  Soil ;  but  in  a  moiil  Soil,  it  is  The  Wood  of  diefe  Trees,  efpe- 

common  for  thefe  Trees  to  ihoot  ten  dally  of  the  Abele,  is  very  good  to 

or  twelve  F^et  in  a  Seafon :  fo  that  li^y  for  Floors,  where  it  will  laft 

where  a  Perfon  hath  a  mind  to  xnake  many  Years ;  and ,  for  its  exceeding 

f^  Shelter  in  a  few  Years,  there  is  Whitenefs,    is,   by  many  Perfons, 

fcarce  any  Tree  fo  proper  for  that  preferred  to  Oak  i  but,  being  of  s^ 

Purpofe  as  this:    but  they  ihould  foft  Contexture,  is  very  fubjed  to 

not  be  planted  too  near  the  Pleafure-  take  the  Impreffion  of  Nails,  &r. 

gardetubecaufe  thcDown  which  falls  which  renders  it  lefs  proper  for  this 

from  thefe  Trees  will  make  a  prodir  Purpofe :  it  is  alfo  very  proper  for 

gious  Litter  in  the  Spring.  Waiofcoting  of  Rooms,  being  IcCs 

The  white  Sorts,  as  alfo  the  Af-  fubjed  to  fwell  or  (hrmk,  than  moft 

ped'tree^  likewife  caufe  a  great  Lit-  other  Soru  of  Wood :  but  for  Turn- 

ter  in  the  Spring,  vyhen  their  Down  ery-ware,  there  is  no  Wood  equal 

ialls  off;  and  their  Roots  being  ve-  to  this  for  its  exceeding  Whitenefs^ 

ry  apt  to  produce  a  large  Quantity  fov  that  Trays,  Bowls,  and  many 

of  Suckers,  efpecially  tbpfe  Tree«  other  Utenfils,  are  made  of  it;  and 

that  came  from  Suckers,  this  render)-  the  Bellows  -  makers  prefer  it  fo^ 

them  unfit  to  be  planted  n^r  an  their  Ufe;  as  do  alfo  the  Shoema- 

Houfe  or  Garden  ;  but  when  they  kers,  not  only  fbrHeels,  but  alfo  for 

are  interfpers*d  with  other  Trees  in  the  Soles  of  Shoes :  it  is  alfo 


large   Plantations,  they  afford    an  eood  to  make  light  Carts ;  and  th^ 

agreeable  Variety  5  their  Leaves  be-  Poles  are  vqy  proper  to  fupport 

log  very  white  on  their  Under*  fides.  Vines,  Hops,  (sfc.  and  the  Lopping 

which,  when  blown  with  the  Wind^  will  afford  good  Fuel,  which  in  many 

are  tum'd  to  Sight.  Countries  is  ^uch  wanted. 

A  confiderabfe  Advai\Me  may  The'  fixth   Sort   of  Poplar-trce 

be  obtainVl  by  planting  tlieK  Trees  grows  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers,  and 

ttpotimoift  boggy  Suils,  wKere  few  ^  other  moift  Places,  to  SoMt/h-Ca- 

other  Trees  will  thrive  :  mat)y  fuch  roJtma,  where  it  rifes  to  a  very  large 

Places  th^r^  9J!^  in  Sfgl^nilt  whic^  Tree.    The  young  Branches  of  this 

Tree 
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Titc  ire  commonly  aQgnlar,  feme- 
timet  having  three»  and  at  other 
tiines  four  Angles.  The  Leaved  arc 
nach  broader,  and  are  not  fo  point- 
ed as  thme  of  the  conunon  black 
Poplar.  The  Buds  of  the  Leaves 
are  very  larg&;  and  in  the  Spring, 
joft  before  they  pufii,  there  ifiues  out 
of  them  a  very  tweet  Balfam. 

Although  this  Tree  is  a  Native  of 
a  much  warmer  Couotry  than  Eng' 
M^  yet  it  is  hardy  enoiigh  to  en- 
core the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in 
the  open  Air ;  and  may  be  propa- 
gated by  Cuttings,  in  the  (ame  man- 
lier as  the  common  black  Poplar. 
The  beft  time  to  plant  thefe  Cuttings 
it  in  the  Beginning  of  Novmhir  : 
they  (hottld  be  about  a  Foot  or  four- 
teen Inches  long,  and  (hould  be 
planted  fix  or  eight  Inches  in  the 
(jround.  If  the  Spring  following 
ihoald  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  fre- 
qaently  watered  until  they  have 
laade  Roots ;  after  which  time  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  cleaMrfrom  Weeds.  Thefe 
f  ottittgs  will  be  rooted  enough  to 
bear  tranfplanting  in  one  Year ;  and 
the  039htr  following  they  ihoald  be 
removed ;  and  planted  either  in  a 
Karfery,  where  they  may  be  trained 
up  to  Stems,  or  in  the  Places  where 
they  are  defignM  to  remain,  which 
paiiSL  be  in  1^  mpift  Soil,  where  they 
will  grow  to  be  large  Trees ;  and 
being  intermixed  with  other  Trees 
of  the  (ame  Growth,  will  make  an 
agreeable  Diverfity. 

PORRUM,  Leek. 
The  Cbara3ir$  are ; 

Wr  flowir  cmfifts  •f  fix  ?ttaU^ 
fniiifija^d^  ms  it  were^  like  a  Bill: 
in  the  dntreari/is  tin  Fointal^  *wJbich 
mfttr*ward  bi€§mis  a  mundijb  Frmt^ 
divided  iMt§  three  Ceils^  which  con- 
tain romdijb  Seeds:  t§  thefe  Netes 
muft  be  added f  The  Stamina  etre  gene- 
rallj  hread  and  fiat^  ending  in  threi 
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(utpiOaiunts  i  9/ which  the  nuddit 

•ne  is  fnrnifiPd  ivith  a  Chive  :  th$ 
Flowers  are  alpe  gathered  into  almefi 
globular  Bunches :  the  Roots  art  fong^ 
cylindrical^  and  coated^  the  C§ats 
ending  in  plain  Leaves. 
The  Species  are  i 

1.  PoRRUii  commune  capitattme* 
C.  B.  P,    The  common  Leek. 

2.  Poaauii  fe&ivnm  latifoUnm. 
C.  B,  P.  BroadleavM  Leek,  com- 
monly  call'd  the  London  Leek. 

There  are  fome  other  Species  of 
this  PJant,  which  grow  wild  in  tho 
South  of  France,  and  Spain ;  but  aa> 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens, I  (hall  forbear  to  mentioa 
them  here.  The  two  Sorts  here 
mentioned  are  by  many  Perfons  af- 
iirmM  to  be  the  fame,  both  of  them 
rifing  from  the  (ame  Seed  :  bnt  this 
is  what  theCardeners  nesurLondonwill 
not  believe;  for  they  never  fow 
Seeds  of  the  latter,  if  they  can  pro* 
cure  thofe  of  the  firft  Sort,  there  be* 
ing  a  great  Difference  in  the  Size  of 
the  Head,  or  principal  Part  of  the 
Leekr  but  whether  by  long  coltki 
vating  ^hey  may  not  alter,  I  cannot 
positively  affirm,  having  never  fowa 
the  Seeds  of  the  latter  Sort  above 
one  Year. 

Thefe  Plants  are  cultivated  b^ 
fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  ia 
the  fame  manner  as  was  diredcd  for 
Onions,  with  which  thefe  are  com* 
monly  fown,  the  two  Sorts  of  Seeds 
being  mix'd  according  to  the  Prd« 
portion  which  is  defir'd  of  either 
Sort;  though  the  mod  common 
Method  is,  to  mix  an  equal  Quan- 
tity of  both ;  for  the  Onions  will 
freatly  out-grow  the  Leeks  in  the 
pring  s  but  thefe  being  drawn  oflF 
in  yuly,  the  Leeks  will  have  time  to 
grow  large  afterwards,  fo  that  there 
may  be  a  moderate  Crop  of  both 
Sorts.  The  Management  of  Leeks 
being  exactly  the  fame  with  Onions, 

I  fliall 
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i  itM  tidt  Hfiii  It  in  ibis  Place  i 
6iil  ihidl  oiily  add,  t&t  mttny  Per^ 
feiis  fdw  their  Leeks  very  thick 
iii  Bfeds  in  theSpfiiig ;  ind  in  7»;i^^ 
ifter  fditie  of  their  edrly  Crops  ire 
takeo  off,  they  dig  ap  the  Ground, 
and  plant  thdr  Lfceks  out  thfereon, 
iii  Itows  a  Fodt  ftpitt,  and  fix  Tnches 
afander  in  this  RbWs,  obferving^  to 
li^atei'  them  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  ^hlth  th^y  «/iU  reqaire 
90  farther  Cdtitf ^  6nt  tb  clear  thii 
Oround  from  Weeds :  the  Lfceksi^ 
ftds  jplaifited,^  will  groW  to  a  gre^C 
Sfai^  pfovided  thci  Groond  be  good; 
&d  this  Method  is  viry  proper  for 
ftch  P^tfons  i^bd  have  little  to6m. 

If  yOu  wonTd  ikve  the  Seeds  of 
dils  Plant,  yOtt  tfiould  make  choice 
6f  feme  of  the  largeft  Ind  bell  you 
have,  which  mufi  remain  in  the 
Pttcc  where  they  erfew.  until  ft- 
h-ii^ry ;  when  they  fiiodid  be  tranf- 
t^lanted  in  a  Rotv  againft  a  warm 
fledge.  Pate,  or  Wall,  at  about  eight 
Irfches  afunder;  and  when  their 
Stems  advance,  they  (hould  be  fup- 
tbrted  by  i  String,  to  prevent  their 
Being  broken  down,  to  which  they 
irh  very  liable,  efpecially  when  in 
Read ;  ind  tint  clbfer  they  are  drawn 
to  the  Fence  in  Autumn,  the  better 
iSik  Siseds  ^ill  ripen  s  for  it  fome-^ 
times  happens,  in  cold  Summers  or 
Ailtiimhs,  that  thofe  which  grow  in 
^  fbe  open  Garden,  do  not  perfed 
fteir  Seeds  in  this  Country,  efpeci- 
illy  if  there  (hould  be  (harp  Frofts 
early  in  Autumn,  which  will  intire* 
ly  rpoil  the  Seed. 

When  "it  is  ripe  (which  may  be 
known  by^  the  Heads  .changing 
hrown],  you  (hould  cut  off  their 
Heads  with  about  a  Foot  or  more  of 
(he  Sulk  to  eachj  and  tie  them  in 
Bundles,  three  or  four  Heads  in 
each,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry 
Place,  where  they  may  remain  till 
ChriJImas,  o»  after,  when  yon  may 
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thre(h  out  die  Seeds,  for  Ufe,  The 
Hufk  of  thefe  Seeds  is  very  tough, 
i^hich  renden  it  very  difficult  to  get 
out  the  Seeds ;  therefore  Tome  Pef- 
fbns,  who  have  but  a  fniall  Qnantitv. 
rub  it  hard  againft  a  rough  Ti!^, 
which  will  brea^  theHufks,  and  get 
the  Seeds  out  better  than  moft  6th6r 
Methods  I  hkve  known  ufed: 
itoRTULACA.  Pdrflanc, 

The  Charaffert  ire ; 
fBe  Ftofwer  cvkjtlls  tfm4nj  If  Ave  J, 
iSobich  expand  inform  of  A  Jtofe  ;  ami 
of  njoiofe  Fionver-iuh  (iuBici  eonftjffi 
ofoiie  Leaf)  drifts  tho  Plnntaty'whici^ 
together  nvifh  He  Ficki'er  -  ckp^  t'e- 
iomes  a  truiifor  the  moft  part  ovai^ 
full  of /mall  Seeds,  andJjkrmfi'HJiritlh 
tnvo  shells  or  Hujks  At  top  ;  of^uhieh 
the  outer  one,  *whith  tJUas  the  Fart  §f 
the  FU^er-cup  that  HMOsJpiit  in  tnxj9^ 
opens  firfi ;  and  the  inner  on^,  vahicb 
is  the  Pointal  inldrg^d,  opens  lajf,  dou- 
hfy  and  tranfverjty ,  nubile  the  lanuer 
Part  of  the  Plower-ckp  adheres  to  tbi 
hotftalk. 

The  Species  arc ; 

1.  PoRTULACA  UtifoKa fern faii" 
va.  C.  B.  P.  Btoad-IeavM  or  Gar* 
den  Purflane. 

2.  PoRTVLACA  fativa  tattfoUa^ 
fohis  fatvis,  Mor,  Hift,  Broad- 
leavM  Gatden  Purflitfe,  with  yellow^ 
Leaves. 

3.  PoitTULACA  AiigJi^ifohA  fi'Ua 

fyhiJlns,  C.  B.  P.    Nirrow-ldiv'd 
or  Wild  Purilane. 

4.  POrTUlaca  Ckrajfafvica,  fo* 
lio  capparidis.  Par.  Sat.  Purdane 
from  Cwraffo^  with  a  Caper-leaf. 

The  firll  Sort  here  mentioned  is 
What  the  Gardeners  near  Lomdom  do 
chiefly  cultivate;  though  the  (econd 
Sort  does  very  often  come  up  mix*d 
with  the  firft  ;  but  whether  it  is  onl^ 
an  accidental  Variety  arifing.  frooi 
the  fame  Seeds,  or  that  the  Seeds  are 
promifcuoufly  faved,  f  cannot  deter* 
mine ;  indeed^  there  is  no  other  Oir- 

fcrenctt 
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facDce  fcfitween  theiny  inc  Only  tfce   for  wfiick  KetTon.  it  is  tiot  to  afay 
C^oor  cif  tl^eir  Leaves,    fo   tliat    Parpofe  to  (bw  it  apon  an  Hot-bed ^ 


thc^  are  bocb  equally  ^ood  forUi^  i    fince  it  wi)l  conle  early  cnbit^  for 
bnt  tlie  grcfn  Sort,  baviiig  a  httter    Ufe  in  the  open  Air. 
Appeannce,  is  gefieraily  preferred  in        POT£NTILL  A,  Onqudlbil.' 
Ihe  Markets.  The  Cbar^am  are  ; 

The  wild  Sort  is  not  a  Niltive  of  The  Empmlemeni  of  the  FUwir  ti 
B^Lmdf  but  grows  plentifally  in  ofom  Leaf^  which  is  firghtly  cut  inti 
ilianj  warm  CoantHes  ;  where  when  fiue  Farh^  mni  mittmattfy  cut  de^ 
h  has  once  obtainM  fo  Is  to  flied  its  tntofrvi  Parts :  the  Flower  is  tomfo* 
Seeds,  !tis  very  difficult  fO  extirpate  fid  •ffime  Ltanjis,  nnhtch  an  infertti 
again.  This  is  feldom  itsM  \  though  inU  thi  Emfalemint^  and ff read opinz^ 
*lL  not  different  from  the  Garden  ik  the  Centfn  of  the  FUnver  there  are 
Kind,  except  in  the  Smalnefs  of  its  ftveral  Peinta/s  ceUeQed  into  oiH 
Leaves.  Head^  and  are  attended  hy  a  Nnmher 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common    0/*  Stamina,  nuhich  rifiomt  oftheEm* 
in  moft  of  the  warm  Parts  ofAmeri-    falement :  after  the  Flower  it  faff^ 
<«,  where  k  grows  in  great  Plenty    ihe  Pointals  become  an  Head  of rosind^ 
opoD  the  Shores  and  Rocks  near  the    Seeds  included  in  the  FmfaUment. 
Sea.     This  is  prefervM  in  fome  cu-  The  Sfecies  are ; 

rions  Gardens  for  Variety,  but  is  a  i.  Potehtilla  foiiis  finnatit^ 
Plant  of  no  great  Beauty.  cauh  refente.  Lin,  Fhr.  Silver-weed, 

Purllane  is  propagated  from  Seeds,  or  wild  Tanfey. 
which  may  be  fown  upon  Beds  of  2.  Potbntilla  foliit  finnatik 
light  rich  Earth  during  any  of  the  fuinatis,  folio/is  ovatis  crenatis,  caute 
Sunfmer-months  ;  but  if  you  intend  ereBo.  Lin.  Hort,  Oiff,  Upright 
to  have  it  early  in  the  Seafon,  it  Cinquefoil,  with  Meadow  -  fweet- 
Ihonid  be  fown  upon  an  Hot- bed ;    leaves. 

fbrit  IS  too  ftader  to  be  fown  in  the  ).  Potbntilla  caule  Jruttcofi* 
Open  Air  before  Jprii^  and  then  it  Un.  Hort.  Qiijf.  Shrubby  Cinque* 
muft  be  in  a  warm  Situation.    This    foil. 

Seed  is  very  fmall,  fo  that  a  little  of  4.  Torn  nr  ill  a  foiiis  digitatis  in^ 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply  a  Fa-  cifoferratis^  caule  reBo,  Lin.  Hort. 
mily.  There  is  no  other  Culture  C//^.  Greater  upright  Cinque- 
which  this  Plant  requires,  but  to    foil. 

keep  it  clear  fromWeeds,aird  in  dry  5.  Potbntilla  foUii  digitaHi 
Weather  to  water  it  three  or  four  iongitudinaHter  fatentiferratis^  cauik 
dmes  a  Week  In  warm  Weather  refente.  Lin.  Hort.  Cliff.  Common 
this  Plant  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  fix  cireepiog  Cinquefoil. 
Weeks  after  fowing;fothat,in  order  6.  Potbntilla  y9//f#  tematie 
to  continue  a  Succeflion  of  thisPlant,  incijis^  caule  diffufo.  Lin.  Hort,  Cliff. 
yon  (hould  fow  it  at  three  or  four  The  barren  Strawberry,  with  np* 
dffierent  Seafons,  allowing  a  Fort-  right  Stalks. 
night  between  each  Sowing,  which  There  are  fome  other  Spedes  of 
will  be  faiBcieut  to  laft  the  whole  this  Genu?,  which  grow  wild  in  (e- 
Seaibn,  while  it  is  proper  to  be  eat-  veral  Parts  ofEur^ ;  but  are  rarely 
en ;  for,  beins  of  a  very  cold  Na-  admitted  into  Garoens ;  therefore  I 
ture,it  is  unfafe  to  be  eaten,  except  ihall  not  enumerate  them  here  :  and 
in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  in  Englandi    of  thofe  above- mentionM,  it  is  only 

3  the 
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tke  third  Species  which  is  caUivated 
ia  Gardens ;  and  this  i«  found  grow- 
iag  Wild  in  fome  of  the  Northern 
Coanties  of  England,  Thciirii  Sort 
here  mentioned  fhtnds  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Medicinal  Plants  in  theDif- 
peniatory :  therefore  I  have  mea- 
tion^d  it  here,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  common  Weeds  in  Englandf 
growing  plentifully  on  Commons 
and  waifte  Land  evcry-where,  bat  ef- 
pccially  on  all  cold  Ground  i  where 
by  its  creeping  Stalks,  which  put  out 
Roots  at  every  Joint,  it  fpreads  over 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  be*, 
comes  a  very  troublefome  Weed. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  badWeed, 
leaving  the  fame  fort  of  creeping 
Stalks  as  the  firft  ;  fo  that  where- 
ever  it  once  gets  PoiTeflion  of  the 
Ground,  it  multiplies  and  fpreads  to 
a  great  Diftance  i  therefore  thefe  two 
Sorts  fhould  be  extirpated  from  eve- 
ry good  Garden, 

l^he  fecond,  fourth,  and  iixth 
Sorts  are  fometimes  preferv'd  xnGar- 
dens  for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  but  as 
they  are  Plants  of  no  Beauty,  few 
Penbns  care  to  allow  them  room  in 
their  Gardens :  thefe  will  propagate 
^ery  fad  by  Seeds,  which  if  permit* 
ted  to  fall  on  the  Ground,  the  Plants 
v/ill  come  up  and  thrive  without  any 
Culture.  Thefe  Plants,  which  come 
up  from  felf-fown  Seeds,  will  flower 
and  produce  Seeds  the  next  Seafon, 
^nd  the  Roots  of  the  fecond  and 
fourth  will  continue  feveral  Years ; 
but  the  fixth  is  biennial,  and  gene- 
rally penflies  foon  after  the  Seeds  are 
ripe. 

The  third  Sort  is  propagated  in 
many  of  the  Nurfery-  Ganicnj.  near 
Lrndon  for  Sale.  This  is  a  low  Shrub, 
ieldom  rifing  above  four  Feet  high, 
branching  out  on  every  Side  from 
the  Stem  :  the  Leaves  ate  divided 
into  feveral  narrow  Segments, which 
join  ^c  the  Fooiftalk:  the  Flowers  are 
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yellow,  and  in  Shape  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Cinquefoil ;  thefe  are 
produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  and  by  their  Succeffion 
continue  to  flower  upward  of  two 
Months,  efpecially  when  thty  grow 
upon  a  moift  Soil. 

This  Plant  is  commonly  propaga- 
ted by  Suckers,  or  laying  down  the 
tender  Branches,  which  will  take 
Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  then  be 
Uken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and 
planted  in  a  Nurfery  for  a  Year  or 
two,  to  get  Strength,  before  they  are 
planted  where  they  are  defign'd  to 
remain  :  it  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  may  be  planted 
during  any  of  the'Summer-manths, 
in  a  moid  (hady  Border,  where  they 
will  foon  takeRoot,  and  tkcMicbail- 
mas  following,  may  be  tranfplantcd 
into  the  Nurfery. 

The  bed  Seafon  for  tranfplantiog 
of  thefe  Plants  is  in  OSoher^  that 
they  may  get  new  Roots  before  the 
haiti  Froft  fets  in :  for  as  this  Plant 
grows  naturally  upon  moid  boggy 
Land,  fo  when  it  is  removed  in  the 
Spring,  if  due  Care  is  not  taken  to 
water  it  in  dry  Weather,  it  is  apt  to 
mifcarry :  nor  will  this  Plant  live 
in  an  ho^  dry  Soil ;  but  in  a  (hady 
Situation,  and  on  a  cool  moift  Soil, 
it  will  thrive  exceedingly. 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  has  been 
long  applied  to  the  firft  Species  by 
feveral  Writers  on  Botany  and  Me- 
dicine ;  but  Dt.  ^ourntfort  has  fepa- 
rated  all  thofe  Species  which  have 
wing'd  Leaves,  and  conllituted  a 
Genus  of  them,  by  the  Title  of  P/9- 
tnpbyllaidis  ;  which,  being  a  com* 
pound  Name,  Dt,  Unn/eus  has  re- 
jeded :  the  other  Species  wiih  band* 
rd  Leaves  has  been  ranged  under  the 
Genus  of  ^uinqucjh/ium ;  but  now 
they  are  both  join'd  under  the  Title 
of  FoiaiU/Ia. 

PRA- 
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PRASIUM,  Shrubby  Hedge- 
nttik. 

The  CbaroBert  are ; 

Tbt  EmpaUmtnt  of  tbi  Flonuir  is  of 
me  htmf^  dvvidti  into  two  Lipf,  tbi 
Mfftr  being  cut  into  three  acnte  Sig- 
ments:  tbe  Flower  is  of  tbe  Lip -bin J, 
the  tipper  Lip  being  o*vmI  and  treS ; 
hut  tbi  Beard  is  di*vided  into  three 
Farts,  the  middleSegment  being  broad- 
er  than  tbi  other  two :  after  the 
FiTVjer  is  paft^  the  four  Germens  in 
tbe  Fkwir  turn  to  fo  many  pnlpy  Bir- 
ties,  each  inclofing  a  fingle  ^eed. 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  ? ti ASiv M  foiiis  ovate*ob!ongis 
firratis,  Lin,  Hort.  Cliff,  Shrubby 
itinking  Hedge- nettle,  with  oblong 
iftwed  Leaves. 

2.  Prasivm  filiis  o^jatis,  dvflici 
ntriwjue  crena  notatis.  Lin,  Hort, 
Clif,  Shrubby  (linking  Hedge- net- 
tle, with  oval  Leaves  indented  on 
eveiy  Side. 

The  lirft  Sort  hath  by  fome  Bo- 
taaifts  been  ranged  with  the  Lami- 
on,  by  others  under  the  Genus  of 
Meliflky  and  by  Dr.  Totime/ort  un- 
der that  of  Galeopiis,  to  which  laft 
it  agrees  very  well  in  all  its  Chara- 
den,  excepting  that  of  the  Seed  be- 
ing inclofed  in  a  pulpy  Cover,  like 
a  Berry,  which  is  fufficient  Reafon 
for  feparating  it  from  Galeopiis; 
tboagh,  by  the  eftablifh'd  Rules  of 
Dr.  Linna^usU  Method,  it  cannot  be 
jufH6ed:  yet  he  has  feparated  it  from 
that  Genus,  and  applied  this  old 
Hiaae  of  Dio/corideSf  which  he  had 
applied  to  a  Plant  of  this  Clafs,  to 
this. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  ranged  under 
the  dame  Genus  by  Dr.  Boerbaave ; 
but  in  the  Hortus  Catbolicus  it  it 
ranged  with  the  Lamium. 

Thefe  are  both  low  (hrubby  Plants, 
which  feldom  rife  above  two  Feet 
high,  and  retain  their  Leaves  thro* 
the  Year :  they  wU)  live  abroad  in 
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England,  provided  they  are  plantd 
on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situa- 
tion, and  produce  Flowers  from  tbe 
Beginning  of  Jitne  to  the  End  of 
Aignfl  \  but  there  is  little  Beauty  ia 
their  Flowers ;  fo  they  are  only  pre« 
ferv*d  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
colleding  of  rare  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  ofSplun, 
Portugal,  and  Sieilj,  (o  that  they  arc 
impatient  of  fevere  Cold:  therefore 
a  Plant  or  two  of  each  Sort  fliould 
be  ihelterM  in  Winter;  becaufe  whea 
the  Froft  is  very  fevere,  they  are  of- 
ten de(lroy*d  when  they  are  planted 
in  the  full  Ground,  though  they 
will  abide  tbe  Cold  of  our  coni' 
mon  Winters  very  well  ia  the  epea 
Air. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by 
Cuttings,  or  from  the  Seeds :  if  they 
are  propagated  by  Cuttings,  they 
(hottld  be  planted  on  a  (hady  Border, 
toward  tbe  End  of  April;  but  the 
Cuttings  (hould  not  be  uken  froia 
thofe  Plants  which  had  been  drawa 
weak,  but  rather  from  thofe  whick 
had  been  exposed  to  the  opea 
Air,  whofe  Shoots  are  fliort  and 
-ftrong;  and  if  a  Joint  of  the  former 
Year's  Wood  is  cut  to  each  of  then^ 
they  will  more  certainly  fucceed : 
thefe  Cuttings  may  remain  in  the 
fame  Border  until  the  following  Au- 
tumn, when  they  may' be  tranfplaal- 
ed  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
remain ,  or  into  Pots,  that  they  mny 
be  iheltrrM  in  Winter  under  a  com- 
mon Frame,  where  they  may  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poffib.'e  in  mild 
Weather,  but  only  require  to  be 
fcreen*d  from  hard  Froft. 

If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds 
(which  the  Plants  produce  in  Plenty 
every  Year),  they  fhould  be  Town  on 
a  Bed  of  light  harth  in  April;  and 
in  May  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
when  they  require  no  other  Cace 
but  that  of  keeping  them  clean  from 

Weei";; 
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Weeds  iWoAintht  Aatainn  follow-  ins  imcifis^  cauU  Jmgulari.  F&r. 
log  ttktif  xnay  be  tranfplarited  in  the  ^^''^*  Dr.  JFiti^s  Ratde-fnake  Root. 
&me  manner  asjbefore  dired^ed  for  5.  PasNAifiTHis  /9/1V/  inttgris 
thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings,  and  may  firr^t^  fcahris^  raJice  npente^  JUre 
|>e  afterward  treated  more  hardily^  fufpwo  *  cp^rulio.  Jtmriean  wild 
as  they  acquire  Strength.  Lettuce,  with  whole  faw'd  rough 

A  Plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  Leaves,  a  creeping  Root,  and  pur* 
Species  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  pie  Flo^ver. 
place  where  there  are  Colledions  of  The  firfi  Sort  grows  wild  open 
the  different  Sorts  of  ever -green  the  Sides  of  dry  ilony  Backs,  and  on 
Shrubs,  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  cf-  tl^  Tops  of  Walls,  in  feveral  Parts 
pecially  where  the  different  Sorts  of  of  England,  The  fecond  grows  wild 
Ciilus;  Phlomis,  Tree  -  wormwood,  in  feverat  Parts  of  Europe :  but  the 
and  Medicago,  are  admitted,  becaufe  others  are  Natives  oi  America,  The 
thefe  are  equally  hardy,  and  when  a  fourth  Sort  has  been  efteemM  a  fare 
fevere  Winter  happens,  which  de-  Antidote  to  expel  the  Poifon  of  the 
tiroys  the  one,  the  others  are  fureof  Rattle-fnake,  and  therefore  I  have 
ebe  fame  Pate.  mentionM  thefe  Plants;    for  they 

PRENANTHES,  Wild  Lettuce,    are  never  prefcrv'd  in  Gardens,  ex- 
The  ChataStrs  are  j  cept  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  being 

h  bath  fiofadous  Flowtrs^  'which  troublefome  Weeds,  where  diey  aue 
mre  i^chi4k4  in  one  common  Empale^  permitted  to  fcatter  their  Seeds ;  (b 
mint  J  which  is  cylindrical  and  /qua'  that  whoever  is  defirous  to  cultivate 
wusss  :  the  Florets  are  hermaphroditey  them,  need  be  at  no  Trouble  but  to 
each  being  monopetakus^  ba*oing  one  fow  their  Seeds  tn  a  moid  Ihady  Si- 
$ide  ftretched  out  like  aTongue^  and  tuation,  whjere  the  Plants  will  come 
£wded  into  four  Segments,  each  of  up  and*  thrive  without  any  farther 
tbefe  homing  a  Pointal  in  their  Centre  Care. 
attended iyfrue Reader  Sxzminzi  and  PRIMULA,  Primrpfe. 
0fttr*ward  the  Pointal  becomes  an  ob^  The  CharaQers  are ; 

Ab^  Seedy  crowned  <witb  o  Down,  The  Flower  confijts  ofmu  Leafi  the 

The  Species  are ;  lower  Part  of  which  is  tubulo/ey  but 

I.  Prbnanthbs  JIq/cuUs    qwnisy    the  upper  Part  expand:  itjelf  fiat  its 

fihis  pimsato  -  hafiatis,   Lin,   Hort,    form  of  a  Sal^ver^  and  is  cut  into  fe- 

CUff,     Wild  Lettuce,  or  Sowthiftle,    *ueral  Segments :  from  the  Flower -c^ 

with  fpear  •  fhapM  wing*d  Leaves,    (which  is  fifiukus)  ari/es  the  Poin- 

and  a  yellow  Flower.  tal  \  which^  when  the  Flower  is  eig- 

2»  Prbnanthes    fiofculis  quinis^    ^^yd^    becomes  an    oblong   Fruit   or 

filiis  lanceolatis    dinticulatis,    Lin.     Hujk,  lying  almoft  concealed  in   the 

Hart,  Cliff*     Purple  mountain  wild    Flower-cup^  and  opens  at  the  Top^   in 

Lettuce..  'which  are  contain  d  many  roundijb 

j.pRBNANTHEs  fiofcuHs  plurimisy    Seeds fajler^d to  the  Placenta. 
fihis  hafiatis  angulatis,  Lin,  Hort,  The  Species  are  i 

Cliff,  American  Wild  Lettuce,  with         i  PRXMULA<i«i^ariV,  P«ri.  Com- 
angular  Leaves.  mon  Primrofe.   • 

4.  Pjlbnanthes  autumnalisn  flore  2.  Primula  Confiantinopoliteeeea^ 
JUute  purpureo  deorfum  nutanttj  /pi'  fiere  albo,  Tourn,  Primrofe  of  Cmo^ 
4atd/n  ad  cauiem  di/fo/to,  foliis  fca^    Jlantinople,    with  a  wJiite  Flower, 

com- 
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conndhly  caird   diie  Paper-white    oponaStelk,  fochattlie)re5[iiaIthe 
frimrofc.  Auricuhi'i  in  the  Beab^  of  thefr 


Aft  dilute  earner.  I$Mr^.  Erimrofe 
SUCnfanHnopU^  with  a  pale  fleih- 
colour*d  Flower. 

4.  PKIIII7I.A  C^nfi4intinMiitqna, 
fvi  dikttptrfmre9^T9itm.  Prin^ofe 
fJiCMJiantiHopiiy  with  ajpole-purple 

Flower, 
c.  P&iMULA   Confiantitiopolitanm^ 


Flowers ;  and  as  they  require  but 
little  Cultiirey  they  have.  In  many 
Gardeniy  obtained  the  Preference  to 
moft  other  Spring  Flowers. 

ThefirftSort'ofPrimrofe  growy 
wild  in  Woods,  and  other  Aady  Pla- 
ces, in  moft  Parts  of  England^  from 
whence  their  Roob  may  be  cafi{v 
transplanted  into  theGarden;  where. 


/0Y  alb»  ibipUci.     Primrofe  of  Cm*    if  they  are  placed  under  Hedges,  an4 
fmiinpUt    with    a   double  white    in  (hady  Walks,  they  make  a  beau- 


Fbwer,  commonly  caird  the  doable 
hper-wbite  Primrofe. 

6.  Pf  IMULA  <vmlgaris^  fiore  dilute 
prfvee.  Common  Primrofe,  with 
a  pde-fwr^^lQwer. 

j^ltMSSmfVuIgaris,  flare  plene. 
Common  Primrofe,  with  a  very  dou- 
ble Flower. 

8.  PaiMVt  A  'vulgaris^  flare  fltno^ 
Ahttt  rmbente.  Common  Primrofe, 
with  a  doable  pale-red  Flower. 

9.  Primula  petllido  flore^  eUtior. 
Quf,  Common  Pj^s  or  Cowflips. 

10.  Pr I M  u  L a  umbeUmta  odot^attL 
frotettfis.  Great  Cowflips,  or  Ox- 
lips. 

11.  Primula  geminate  flere,  H, 
Ejft,    Double  Cowflips,  or  Hofe  in 

Hofe.    ' 

1 1.  Pr  I M  u  L  A  eauli/era,  flore  luteo 
flemodoraio.  J,B,  Cowflip  or  Pagil, 
with  a  ncry  double  Flower. 

13.  Primula  hortaifis  umMIafa, 
tUklt  if  fierefeliefo  coccinee  majore, 
H.  L.  Garden  Primrofe  or  Polyan- 
thus, with  a  large  red  Flower. 

14.  Primulje  umbellate  odor  at  a 
hertcnfis  fimplicis  'varietai  uberrima 
fro  *varietate  jucundijffhna^  coloris  mul' 
eifiieis,  Beerb,  Ind. 

There  are  a  great  Variety  of  the 
Garden  Primrofes,  or  Polyanthus's, 
which  are  annually  produced  from 
Seeds ;  the  Flowers  of  which  are 
beaatifully  ftripM,  and  feme  of  them 
have  a  great  Number  of  Fiowers 


tiful  Appearance  early  in  the  Springs 
when  few  other  Plants  are  in  Flow- 


er. 


The  befi  Time  to  tranfplant  them 
is  at  MiebaelmaSf  that  their  Roots 
may  have  Strength  to  produce  thei/ 
Flowers  early  in  the  Spring.  Thefe 
delight  in  a  itrong'rich  Soil,  but  will 
grow  in  almoft  any  Sort  of  Earth, 
provided  they  have  a  fliady  Situa- 
tion. 

The  fixth,  ftrenth,  and  rightii 
Sorts  are  Varieties  of  the  firfl,  w^ick 
hare  been  accidentally  prodacei 
from  Seeds :  thefe  may  brpropa^- 
ted  by  parting  of  their  Rpots  at 
Micbaf/mas,  and  muft  be  treated  a* 
the  common  Sort. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  al(e 
grow  wilj)  in  the  Meadows  in  divers 
Farts  of  England,  the  Roots  of 
which  are  ofcen  tranfplanted  int4> 
Gardens;  where,  if  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  other  early  -  flowering 
Plants,  they  afford  an  agreeable  Va- 
riety. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sprfs 
are  Varieties  which  were  produced 
from  Seeds  of  the  former  $  but  the 
laft  is,  at  prefent,  very  rare  in  Eng- 
land, Thefe  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots  at  Micbaelmat, 
and  fliould  be  planted  on  a  firong 
Soil,  and  exposed  to  the  mcmiiTg 
Sun.. 

The  feveral  yarictiw  of  Polyan- 
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tlids*s  are  produced  by  fowing  of 
Seeds»  which  ihoold  be  fav^d  from 
fach  Flowers  as  have  large  upright 
Stems,  producing  many  Flowers 
upon  a  Sulky  ue  Flowers  large, 
beautifully  ftripM^  and  that  open  flat : 
from  the  Seeds  of  fuch  Flowers  there 
is  room  to  hope  for  a  great  Variety 
of  good  Sorts. 

Thefe  Seeds  fliould  be  foon  in 
Boxes  flird  with  light  rich  Earth,  in 
Decembir^  being  very  careful  not  to 
bikry  the  Seed  too  deep ;  for,  if  it 
be  only  covered  with  light  Earth,  it 
will  be  fufiicient :  thefe  Boxes  (hould 
be  plac'd  where  they  may  receive 
the  Benefit  of  the  morning  Sun  until 
Ten  of  the  Clock  ;  but  muft  by  no 
jneans  be  exposM  to  the  Heat  of  the 
Day,  efpecially  when  the  Plants  be- 
gin to  appear  ;  for  at  that  time  one 
whole  Day's  Sun  will  intirely  de- 
firoy  them:  in  the  Spring,  if  the 
Sealon  fliould  prove  dry,  you  muft 
often  refreih  them  with  Water ;  and 
as  the  Heat  increafes,  you  (hould 
remove  the  Boxes  more  in  the  Shade ; 
for  the  Heat  is  very  iujurious  to 
them. 

In  May  thefe  Plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  out ;  at  which  time 
you  mould  prepare  fome  (hady  Bor- 
dersy  which  fhould  be  made  rich ; 
upon  which  you  muft  fet  the  Plants 
about  four  Inches  afunder,  obferv* 
sng  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the 
Latter -end  of  Auguft  following; 
when  you  fhould  prepare  fome  Bor- 
ders, which  are  exposed  to  the  Eaft, 
with  good  light  rich  Earth,  into 
.which  you  muft  tranfplant  your 
Polyanthus's,  placing  them  fix  Inches 
afunder  equally  in  Rows,  obferving, 
if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  to  water 
tKem  until  they  have  taken  Root.  In 
thefe  Borders  your  Plants  will  flow- 
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e^  the  fttcceedi£e  Spring ;  at  whicB 
time  you  muft  obferve  to  mark  fuch 
of  them  as  are  fine,  to  preferve  ;  and 
the  reft  may  be  tranfplanted  into 
Wildemefles,  and  other  fhady  Pla- 
ces in  the  Garden ;  where,  although 
they  are  not  very  valuable  Flowers, 
they  will  afibrd  an  agreeable  VariC'^ 

Thofe  which  you  intend  to  pre^ 
ferve,  may  be  removed  foon  aftef 
they  have  done  flowering  (provided 
you  do  not  intend  to  fave  Seeds  from 
them),  and  may  be  then  parted  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  frefli  Border  of" 
the  like  rich  Earth,  allowing  them 
the  fame  Diftance  as  before  ;  obferv- 
ing alfo  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root,  after  which  they  witt 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  only  to 
keep  them  clean  from  Weeds  i  and 
the  following  Spring  they  will  pro- 
duce ftrong  Flowers;  and  if  the 
Kinds  are  good,  will  be  little  in- 
ferior to  a  Shew  of  Auricnla^s. 

Thefe  Roots  fliould  be  conftandy 
removed  and  parted  every  Year,  and 
the  Ear^h  of  the  Border  chang*d, 
otherwife  they  will  degenerate,  and 
lofe  the  greateft  Part  of  their  Beau- 
ty. 

If  you  intend  to  faveSeeds^  whieh 
is  the  Method  to  obtain  a  great  Va- 
riety, you  muft  mark  fuch  of  them, 
which,  as  I  faid  before,  have  good 
Properties :  thefe  fliould  be,  if  pof- 
fible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary 
Flowers  i  for  if  they  ftand  f urround- 
ed  with  piain-colour'd  Flowers,  thay 
will  impregnate  each  other ;  where* 
by  the  Seeds  of  the  valuable  Flow* 
ers  will  not  be  near  fo  good,  as  if 
the  Plants  had  been  in  a  feparate 
Border  where  no  ordinary  Flowers 
grew  :  therefore  the  beft  Way  is  tof 
take  out  the  Roots  of  fuch  as  yoa 
do  not  efteem,  as  foon  as  the  Flow-* 
ers  open,  and  plant  them  in  ano- 
ther Place,  that  there  may  be  dors 
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left  m  the  Border^  but  fach  as  you 
woold  choofe  for  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  ihoold  not 
be  gathered*  except  fach  as  are  pro- 
docM  fingly  upon  Pedicles,  leaving 
all  fach  as  grow  in  large  Bunches  ; 
and  if  the  Seafon  fliould  prove  dry, 
yon  maftBOW-aDd-chenrdrefli  them 
with  Water,  which  will  caofe  their 
Seeds  to  be  larger,  and  in  greater 
Qnantity,  than  if  they  were  intirdy 
aegleded.  Towards  the  Latter^nd  of 
^^  the  Seed  will  be  ripe,  which  nay 
he  eafily  known  by  thePods  change- 
ing  brown,  and  opening ;  fo  that  yoa 
(hoidd  at  that  time  look  over  it  three 
times  a  Week,  gathering  each  time 
fach  of  it  as  is  ripe,  which  fhould 
be  laid  upon  a  Paper  to  dry,  and 
may  then  be  put  up  until  the  Seafon 
of  (owing. 

PRIMROSE-TREE,    rjV<  Ona- 

PRINOS,  Winter-bcrry. 
The  Cbara£iirs  are; 

7bi  EmfaUmtnt  tftbi  fhwer  is  of 
•Hi  Limfs  cut  at  tbi  Brim  into  fix 
Parts:  tbi  F/ower  is  of  tbt  WbieU 
*  fiittfd  Kindy  cut  into  fix  Parts  at  tbi 
Top,  but  is  ofong  Leaf:  in  tbi  Ceu' 
tre  of  tbi  FUwer  arifes  tbi  Pointal, 
attended  by  fix  Stamina,  fupporting 
obtufi  Stimsuits:  tbi  Pointai  after- 
nxard  becomes  a  romndi/h  Berry,  bav' 
ing  fix  Cells  containing  one  bard  am* 
giar  Seed, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Genus; 

PaiNOS.  Flor.  Firg.  The  Winter- 
berry. 

This  is  but  a  low  Shrob  with  us  in 
England^  rarely  growing  above  four 
Feet  high }  but  in  Norfb  America^ 
which  is  the  native  Place  of  its 
Growth,  it  rifes  much  higher,  and 
hranches  out  on  every  Side :  the 
Branches  are  (lender  and  pliant,  and 
are  gamifh'd  with  oblong  blunt 
Leaves,  which  are  intire.    In  ^furn 

Vol.  hi. 
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the  Flowers  are  produced,  which  are 
white^  and  not  verv  beautiful  %  but 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  round  Ber- 
ries, which  are  ihap*d  like  thofe  of 
the  Holly,  and  are  of  a  bright- red 
Colour :  thefe  renuun  upon  the 
Shrubs  after  the  Leaves  are  fallen^ 
and  make  a  pretty  Appearance,  and 
from  thence  had  the  Title  of  Win- 
ter-berry applied  to  it,  by  the  Inha- 
bitants of  thofe  Countries. 

It  is  projpagated  by  Seeds,  which 
Ihould  be  iown  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  a  Bed  of  light   Earth, 
covering  them  about  one  Inch  with 
the  fame  Sort  of  Earth :  the  Seeds 
which  are    fo  foon    put  into  the 
Ground  will  many  of  them  come 
up  the  following  Spring,  whereas 
thofe  which  are  kept  longer  out  of 
the  Ground,  will  remain  a  whole 
Year  in  the  Ground  before  the  Plants 
will  appear,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Holly,    Hawthorn,   and  fome 
others ;  therefore  the  Ground  ihould 
not  be  diAnrbed,  if  the  Plants  do 
not  come  up  the  iirft  Year.    The 
young  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  the  Jmerican  Hawthorns,  and 
are  full  as  hardy ;  but  they  delight 
in  a  moifl  Soil,  and  a  (hady  Situa- 
tion :    for  in  hot  dry  Land    they 
make  but  little  Progrcfs,  and  rarely 
produce  any  Fruit. 

PRIVET.    I^Vr.Ligiiftwm. 

PROTEA,  The  Silver-tree,  W- 

The  CbaraSers  are; 

^bi  Flofwer  is  of  one  Leaf  and  are 
many  of  them  colleSed  in  an  Htad^ 
like  tbofi  of  the  Artichoke  :  in  each  of 
thefe  the  Pointal  is  fituated  at  the 
Bottom^  attended  hy  four  Stamina, 
njisbich  extend  beyond  the  Petal  of  th$ 
rio^wer :  the  Pointal  aftetnvard  bo' 
comes  a  fingle  roundijh  Seed:  tbt Seeds 
are  colUSed  togethtr  infucb  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  fort  of  Cone^ 

4B  The 
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The  Spicies  tre ; 

1.  Pkotba  foliis  limari-Umciola" 
tis  intggirrimis,  fuptrioribns  hirfutii 
nitidu,  Flor.  Leyd,  The  narrow  or 
willow-leavM  Silver-tree. 

2.  Pro  TEA  foliis  laneeolatis  intC' 
gerrims  acufis  hir/utis  niiiJis,  Lin* 
Bort,  Cliff.  The  broad  -  leav'd  Sil- 
ver-tree. 

3.  Protea  foliis  lafueolatis  acU" 
minatisfiixuofiSf  capitulis  corona  /«- 
Haaa  fuccinhis.  Flor,  Leyd,  Silvcr- 
iree  with  flexible  pointed  fpear- 
ihap^d  Seeds,  and  the  Heads  crowned 
with  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the 
Country  near  the  Capt  of  Good  Hope 
in  Africa,  where  there  are  a  great 
Namber  of  Species :  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Lydiu  Garden  there  are 
upward  of  twenty  Sorts  enumerated : 
not  that  they  have  them  growing 
there,  but  they  have  good  Drawings 
of  them,  which  were  made  in  the 
Country  where  they  are  Natives. 
The  three  Sorts  here  mention^  are 
what  I  have  feen  growing  ;  but  at 
prefent  we  have  but  two  of  them  in 
the  Englijb  Gardens,  which  are  the 
firft  and  fecond  Species,  and  thefe 
are  but  in  few  Gardens  here. 

Thefe  Plants  are  many  of  them 
well  figured  in  the  Index  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Leydin  Garden,  which 
was  publifhM  by  Dr.  Botrbaamt  in 
the  Year  1 7 1 9.  by  the  Titles  of  Li^ 
pisbcarpodendron,  Conocarfodendron, 
and  HypophjUocarpodendron  \  and  by 
fome  former  Writers  on  Botany,  this 
Genus  was  intituled  Scolymo-eepbalusy 
from  the  Refcmblance  which  the 
Cones  of  thefe  Trees  have  to  the 
Head  of  an  Artichoke. 

As  thefe  Planes  are  Natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  they  are  too  ten- 
der to  live  abroad  through  the  Wm- 
ter  in  England^  but  the  firft  Sort  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  in  a  good 
Grcen-houfe:  this  Sort  will  grow  to 
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the  Height  of  ten  or  twelve  PeeC, 
and  may  be  trained  up  with  a^  regu- 
lar ftrait  Stem,  and  the  Branches 
will  naturally  form  a  regular  large 
Head:  the  Leaves  are  long  and  nar- 
row, and  of  a  (hining  filver  Colonr ; 
and  as  they  remain  the  whole  Year, 
fo  the  Plants  make  a  fine  Appear- 
ance, when  they  are  intermik*d  with 
others  in  the  Green-honfe.  In  the 
Summer  thefe  may  be  placM  in  the 
open  Air,  in  a  fhadv  Situation ;  fox 
if  xAty  are  exposM  to  Winds,  the 
Plants  will  be  torn,  and  rendered  on- 
fightly,  nor  will  they  make  any  Pro- 
grefs  in  their  Growth  :  in  warm 
Weather  they  muft  be  freqoently 
watered ;  but  in  cold  Weather  this 
muft  not  be  done  in  large  Quanti- 
ties, nor  too  often  repeated,  left  it ' 
fhould  rot  their  Fibres. 

The  other  Sorts  are  not  fo  hardy 
,  as  this;  therefore  they  muft  be  plac*d 
in  a  moderate  Stove  in  the  Winter, 
otherwife  they  cannot  be  preferv^'d 
here.  Thefe  do  not  form  fo  large 
Heads  as  the  firft ;  but,  however,  for 
the  fine  filver  Leaves  with  which 
their  Branches  are  dofdy  gamifliM, 
they  merit  a  Place  in  every  good 
ColleAion  of  Exotic  Plants. 

I  have  not  as  yet  leeo  either  of 
thefe  Sorts  in  Flower;  though  as 
the  Plants  grow  older,  we  may  hope 
to  have  them  produce  their  Flowers 
in  England:  but  if  theyfiiould  not 
produce  any,  yet  the  fine  Appear- 
ance which  the  Leaves  of  thefe 
Plants  make,  renders  them  worthy 
of  being  preferv'd. 

The  firft  Sort  may  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings,  which  fhould  be  plant- 
ed in  Aprils  in  Pots  of  rich  Earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed, and  muft  be  (haded  from  the 
Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  and 
duly  watcr'd.  Thefe  Cuttings  will 
have  good  Roots  by  the  Mooch  of 
^dguft^  when  they  (houU  be  care- 

■      fully 
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Mf  tnu^/planted,  eachy  Sato  a  fe-  na^e  to  bave  a  fufficient  Quantity 
psntfe  haa^  Pot  fiiPd  with  light  rich  of  bearing  Wood  in  every  Part  of 
£art^  aad  plac'd  in  a  fliady  Sitaa-  the  Trees ;  and  at  the  fame  time  there 
tioA  oatil  they  have  taken  BCi¥  Root;  fhould  not  be  a  Superfluity  of  ttfelefs 
after  which  they  may  be  placed  in  Branches*  which  would  cxhauft  the 
a  ihekered  Situation,  where  they  Strength  of  the  Trees,  and  caufe 
BAy  remain  till  OSohir^  when  they  them  to  decay  in  a  few  Years, 
ffiui  be  remov*d  into  the  Green-  The  Reaibos  which  have  been  laid 
toofe.  down  for  Pruning  of  Fruit-trees,  are 

The  other  Soits  are  not  fo  eatty  as  follow :  Firft,  to  preferve  Trees 

propagated  i   for  I  have  not  been  longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  State  ; 
able  to  get  one  Plant  from  the  Cut-    the  fecond  is,  to  render  the  Trees 

tiags ;  aor  do  the  Blanches  which  more  beautiful  to  the  Eye ;  and, 

ate  hid  down  take  Root,  h  that  thirdly,  to  caufe  the  Fruit  to  be 

thsy  are  propagated  from  Seeds  only  i  larger,  and  better  tailed, 
and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure         i .  It  preferves  a  Tree  longer  in 

t^  Seeds  from  the  Conqtry  where  an  healthy  4>earing  State ;  for  by 

thefe  Trees  are  Natives,  fo  they  are  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  Branches* 

very  rare  io  Europt,  fo  that  there  are  no  more  left  upon 

PRUNING  OP  TREES:  There  the  Tree  than  are  neceffary,  or  than 

is  not  any  Part  of  Gardening,  which  the  Roots  can  nourilh  properly,  the 

is  of  more  general  Ufe  than  that  of  Root  is  not  exhauded  in  fupplying 

IVoning ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rare  to  ufelefs  Branches,  which  muft  afcer- 

bt  Fruit-trees  flcilfully  managed  :  al-  wards  be  cot  out ;  whereby  much  of 

iDoft  every  Gardener  will  pretend  to  the  Sap  will  be  nfelefly  expended, 
be  a  Maflier  of  this  Bufinefs,  though        a.  By  fkilful  Pruning  of  a  Tree,  it 

tikece  are  bat  few  who  rightly  un-  is  rendered  much  more  pleaiing  to 

deriland  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  learn'd  by  the  Eye :  hut  here  I  would  not  be 

Rote,  but  requires  a  ftri6l  Obferva-  underflood  to  be  an  Advocate  for  a 

tion  of  the  different  Manners   of  fort  of  Pruning,  which  I  have  feen 

Growth  of  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Fruit-  too  much  pradisM  of  late;  o^/e. 

trees ;  fome  requiring  to  be  managed  the  drawing  a  regular  Lfne  againU 

one  way,  and  others  muft  be  treated  the  Wall,  according  to  the  Shape  or 

iaa  quite  different  Method,  which  Figure  they  woul^  reduce  the  Tree 

is  only  to  be  known  from  carefully  to,  and  cutting  all  the  Branches, 

observing  how  each  Kind  is  naturally  ilrong  or  weak,  exadly  to  the  chalked 

difpofed  to  produce  its  Fruit :  for  Line  ;  the  Abfurdity  of  which  Pra- 

foflie  Sorts  produce  their  Fruit  on  £iice  will  foon  appear  to  every  one 

the  fame  Year's  Wood,  as  Vines  ;  who  will  he  at  the  Pains  of  obferving 

others  produce  their  Fruit,  for  the  the  Difference   of  thofe  Branches 

Aoft  part,  npon  the  former  Year's  (hooting  the  fucceeding  Spring.    All 

Wood,  as  Peaches,  Nedarines,  fffc.  therefore  that  I  mean  by  rendering 

and  others  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs,  aTreebeautiful,is,  thattheBranchts 

which  are  produced  upon  Wood  of  are  all  prunM  according  to  their  fe^ 

three,  four,  or  hwe^    to  fifteen  or  veral  Strengths,  and  are  naiPd  aft 

twenty  Years  old,  as  Pear?,  Plums,  equal  Diflances,  in  proportion  to  the 

Cherries,  {ffr.  therefore,  in  order  to  different  Sizes  of  their  Leaves  and 

the  right  Management  of  Fruit-trees,  Fruit ;  and  that  no  Part  of  the  \^'a!i 

there  ihoold  always   be  Frovihoa  (fo  far  as  the  'J!iet%  are  advan-^o)  t  e 
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left  unfumWh'd  with  bearing  Wood. 
A  Tre#  well  manag'd^  though  it 
does  not  reprefent  any  regular  Fi- 
gure, yet  will  appear  very  beautiful 
to  the  Sight,  when  it  is  thus  drefs'd, 
and  ni^lM  to  the  Wail. 

3.  It  is  of  great  Advantage  to  the 
Fruit ;  for  the  cutting  away  all  ufe- 
lefs  Branches,  and  (hortening  all  the 
bearing  Shoots,  according  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Tree,  will  render 
the  Tree  more  capable  to  nourifli 
thofe  which  are  left  remaining,  fo 
that  the  Fruit  will  be  much  larger, 
and  better  tailed.  And  this  is  the 
Advantage  which  thofeTrees  againft 
Walls  or  Efpaliers  have,  to  fuch  as 
are  Standards,  and  are  permitted  to 
grow  as  they  are  natnrdly  inclined  ; 
for  it  is  not  their  being  trained  either 
to  a  Wall  or  Efpalier,  which  renders 
their  Frait  fp  much  better  than 
Sundards,  but  becaufe  they  have  a 
lefs  Quantity  of  Branches  and  Fruit 
for  their  Roots  to  nouriih  1  and  con- 
fequently  their  Frait  will  be  larger, 
and  better  tailed. 

The  Reafons  for  Pruning  being 
thus  exhibited,  the  next  Thing  is 
the  Method  of  performing  it ;  but 
this  being  fully  handled  under  the 
feveral  Articles  of  the  different  Kinds 
of  Fruit,  I  (hall  not  repeat  it  again 
in  this  Place. 

PRUNUS,  The  Plum-tree. 
The  Chara^ers  are ; 

Tbi  Tlowir  confiftt  of  fi*Oi  Letrves^ 

nubich  an  placed  in  a  circular  Or^ 

dn-t  and  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofi  % 

from  wbo/e  Flower 'Cup  rifes  fbrPoin* 

tal^  tubicb  aftenward  becomes  anovai 

ar  globular  Fruity  bawng  afoftflfjbj 

Pulpf  furrounding  an    bard   oblong 

Stone^  for  ibe  mofi  part  pointed :  to 

mnbicbJLould  he  added,  Tbe  Footftalks 

art  long  and  flendcr,  and  ba*oo  but  a 

ftngle  Fruit  upon  eacb. 

The  Species  are ; 

.   I .  PavN vs  fru^a  farvo  fracosi. 
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foum.  The  Jean-hitive,  or  While 
Primordian.  This  is  a  fmall  longiih 
white  Plum,  of  a  clear  yellow  Co- 
lour, covered  over  with  a  white 
Flew,  which  ealily  wipes  oflF.  The 
Juice  is  fwcet;  is  a  pretty  good 
Bearer ;  and,  for  its  coming  very 
early,  one  1  ree  may  be  allowed  to 
have  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden 
of  Fruit.  This  ripens  the  Begin- 
ning of  Juiy^  but  fooa  becomea 
mealy.  / 

a.  Prumus  fruQu  magno  craffa 
fuhacido.  Tourn.  Damas  noir  hitiv^ 
i.  #.  the  early  black  Damafk,  com- 
monly called  The  Morocco  Plum, 
This  is  a  pretty  large  Plum,  of  a 
round  Shape,  divided  with  a  For- 
row  in  the  Middle  (like  Peaches)  $ 
the  Outfide  is  of  a  dark-black  Co- 
lour, covered  with  a  light-Tiokt 
Bloom;  the  Flefh  is  yellow»  and 
parts  from  the  Stone.  It  ripens  ia 
the  Middle  oijufy,  and  is  eftcem*d 
for  its  Goodnefs. 

3.  Ftivvvsfru^u  farvo  dulei  atru 
earruleo.  Toum.  The  little  black 
Danaik  Plum.  This  is  a  fmall  black 
Plum,  cover*d  over  with  a  violet 
Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is  richly  fugar^d; 
the  Fleih  parts  from  the  Stone;  and 
it  is  a  good  Bearer,  "ftipe  the  AAid* 
die  of  July. 

4.  Pa  UN  us  fruSu  magno  daki 
atro-caeruloo,  Toum,  Gros  Damaa 
Violet  de  Tours,  i .  e.  Great  Damalk 
Violet  of  Twir/.  This  is  a  pretty 
large  Plum,  inclining  to  ah  oval 
Shape  s  the  Outfide  is  of  a  dark 
Blue,  covered  with  a  violet  Bloom  ; 
the  Juice  is  richly  fagarV),  the 
Fleih  is  yellow,  and  parts  from  the 
Stone.    Ripe  the  Middle  of  >^. 

5.  PaUNUS /rf/^7ji  rotundo  mhnw 
rubente.  The  Orleans  Plum.  The 
Fruit  is  fo  well  known  to  almoft 
every  Perfon,  chat  it  is  needlefs  to 
defcribe  it ;  is  a  very  plentiful  Bear* 
er,  which  has  ocpafton'd  its  being  lb 

gene- 
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gCBcnllj  planted  by  thofe  Perfoas 
who  fopply  the  Markets  with  Fruit  $ 
but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plam. 

kttt.  The  F^tbiringtam  Plum.  This 
Frait  is  femewbat  long,  deeply  fur- 
lOwMin  tbe  Middle;  the  Flefh  is 
firm,  and  parts  from  the  Stone ;  the 
Joice  is  very  rich.  This  ripens  abpat 
the  Middle  of  7«^. 

7.  PauNUS  fmBu  nigr9^  cam$ 
in-a.  Tmrn,  The  Perdrigon  Plum. 
This  is  a  middle-£z*d  Plum,  of  an 
Ofil  Shape :  the  Outfide  is  of  a  ytry 
dark  Cblour,  covered  over  with  a 
▼blet  Bloom :  the  Plelb  is  firm,  and 
fiill  of  an  excellent  rich  Juice:  this 
is  greatly  efteem^d  by  the  Curious. 
Ripe  the  Latter-end  of  Julj, 

8.  PauN  V8/nr^«  magnp  t  'vUlacea 
riAtnie  fiumijjiw&o  faccharat;  TonrM. 
The  violet  Perdrigon  Plum.  This 
is  a  large  Fruit,  rather  round  than 
long,  of  abluilh  red  Colour  on  the 
Oucfide:  th#^e(h  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Coloor,  pretty  firm,  and  clofely  ad- 
heres to  the  Stone :  the  Juice  is  of 
an  exqnifite  rich  Flavour.  This 
ripeni  the  End  of  Ju/j. 

9.  PauNUS  fruQu  9njat9  ex  aih 
/Mve/cemie.  The  white  Perdrigon 
Plum.  This  is  a  middling  Plum,  of 
an  oblong  Figure:  the  Outfide  is 
yellow,  covered  with  a  white  Bloom : 
the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  well -tailed  :  it 
is  a  very  good  Fruit  to  eat  raw,  or 
for  Sweet- meats,  having  an  agree- 
able Sweetnefs  mixed  with  an  Aci- 
dity. 

io.Vrvvvs  Jru^u  ovato  magna 
rwbentt,  Toum,  The  red  Imperial 
Plum,  fometimes  calPd  the  Red  Bo- 
naoi  Magnum.  This  is  a  large  oval- 
fiiap^d  Fruit,  of  a  deep-red  Colour, 
covered  with  a  fine  Bloom  :  the  Flefh 
is  very  dry,  and  very  indifferent  to 
be  eaten  raw;  but  is  excellent  for 
making  Sweet-tneats :  this  is  a  gre^t 
Sciarer.     Ripe  the  End  of  Ju/y. 
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ti.  PavNVs  /ruSu  0vato  mag90 
fiamtf<$ute.  Tourm,  White  Imperial 
Bonum  Magnum ;  white  Holland  or 
Mogul  Plum.  This  is  a  large  oval- 
ihapM  Fruit,  of  a  yellowilh  Colour, 
powdered  over  with  a  white  Bloom  t 
the  Flefh  is  firm,  and  adheres  clofely 
to  the  Stone :  the  Juice  is  of  an  acid 
Tafie,  which  renders  it  unpIeaCsnC 
to  be  eaten  raw  1  but  it  is  very  good 
for  Baking,  or  Sweetmeats :  it  is  a 
great  Bearer,  and  is  ripe  towards 
the  End  of  ifmgufl, 

12.  PavNUs^iK?ii  ovatff  cafruli0. 
The  Chefton  Plum.  This  b  a  mid- 
dle-fiz'd  Fruit,  of  an  oval  Figure ; 
the  Oucfide  is  of  a  dark  Blue,  pow. 
der*d  over  with  a  violet  Bloom ;  the 
Juice  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  great  Bear- 
er.    Ripe  the  End  of  July. 

1 3.  PauNUS  fruQu  maxima  raiun^ 
iofittwa  &  dulci,  Toum.  Prune  d*A- 
bricot,  /.  e.  The  Apricot  -  plum. 
This  is  a  large  round  Fruit  of  a  yel- 
low Colour  on  the  Outfide,  powdered 
over  with  a  white  Bloom  \  the  Fleih 
is  firm  and  dry,  of  a  fweet  Tafte, 
and  comes  clean  from  the  Stone. 
This  ripens  the  End  of  July, 

14.  P  R  u  N  us  fnt^ujuhratmndo^  §x 
rubra  fcf  flofvo  mixta.  The  Maitrc 
Claud.  Although  this  Name  is  ap- 
plied to  this  Fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what 
the  f ranch  fo  call.  This  is  a  mid- 
dle-fiz*d  Fruit,  rather  round  than 
long,  of  a  fi.le  mix'd  Colour,  be* 
tween  Red  and  Yellow ;  the  Flefh  is 
firm,  and  parts  from  the  Stone,  and 
has  a  delicate  FlavQjr.  Ripe  the 
End  of  >i^. 

1 5 .  P  K  u  N  V  s  fruS.u  rubenta  duldf' 
Jtmo,  Taurn,     La  Rochecourbpn,  or 

Diapr^e  roi^e,  /.  e.  tbe  red  Diaper 
PI  am.  This  is  a  large  round* Fruit, 
of  a  redijb  Colour,  powdered  over 
with  a  violet  Bloom  ;  the  Flefh  ad- 
heres clofely  to  the  Scone,  and  is  of 
a  very  high  Flavour.  Ripe  in  the 
Peginning  of  Jugufi^ 

4  B  3  i6.Pav« 
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1 6.  "PKvnvs/rttSM  rtitundo fiafH" 
fcente.   La  petite  Reine  Claade,  /.  #. 

Queen  Claudia.  This  is  a  fmall 
round  Fruit,  of  i  whitifti -yellow 
Colour,  powderM  over  with  a  pearl- 
coloured  Bloom ;  the  Fle(h  is  firm 
snd  thick,  quits  the  Stone,  and  its 
Juice  is  richjy  fugar'd.  Ripe  the 
Middle  of  Auguft. 

17.  pRUNusy9Tsr^«  rotttttdo  nigro^ 
furpurco  tnojori  dutci,  Toum.  Myro- 
balan  Plum..  This  is  a  middle-fiz^d 
Fruit,  of  a  round  Shape  ;  the  Out- 
ftde  is  a  dark  Purple,  powder'd  over 
with  a  violet  Bloom  ;  the  Juice  is 
very  fweet.  It  is  ripe  the  Middle  of 
•Auguft. 

\%,^tMYiM%  fru3u  rolundo  e  in- 
ridi  fu'vefcentCy  came  dura^fua'Vtffi' 
mo.  La  grolTe  Reine  Claude,  f .  e. 
the  large  Qaeen  Claudia,  by  fome 
the  Dauphiny.  At  Tou7's  it  is  call'd 
the  Abricot  verd,  t.  r.  Green  Apri- 
cot :  at  Rouen,  Lc  vertc  bonne,  /.  e, 
the  good  Green  :  and  in  other  Pla- 
ces, Damas  verd,  x.  e.  Green  Da- 
mafk,  orTromp-valet,  the  Servants 
Cheat.  This  is  one  of  the  beft  Plums 
in  England  \  it  is  of  a  middle  Size, 
round,  and  of  a  yellowifh  -  green 
Colour  on  the  Outfide ;  the  Flefh  is 
firm,  of  a  deep  -  green  Colour,  and 
parts  from  the  Stone ;  the  Juice  has 
an  exceeding  rich  Flavour,  and  it  is 
a  great  Bearer.  Ripe  the  Middle  of 
Augvfi,  This  Plum  is  confounded  by 
moft  People  in  England,  by  the  Name 
of  Green  Gage ;  but  this  is  the  Sort 
which  (hould  be  chofen,  although 
there  are  three  or  four  difFereot  Sorts 
of  Plums  generally  fold  for  it,  one  of 
which  is  fmail,  round,  and  dry :  this 
quits  the  Stone,  and  is  later  ripe,  fo 
not  worth  prefcrving. 

19.  Prunus  fruBu  amygdalino. 
Toum.  RognondeCoq,  /.  e.  Cock's 
Tcfticlcs.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruir, 
deeply  furrowM  in  the  Middle,  fo  as 
to  refembk  the  Tcfticlcs ;  it  is  of  a 
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whitifli  Colour  on  the  Ontfide, 
ftreak*d  with  Red ;  the  FIcfli  of  il 
adheres  firmly  to  the  Stone,  and  it 
is  late  ripe. 

20.  Pbunus  frudu  rotunda  fta^m 
dulcijpnto,  Drap  d'Or,  /.  e,  the  Cloth 
of  Gold  Plum.  This  is  a  middle- 
fizM  Fruit,  of  a  bright-yellow  Co- 
lour, fpottcd  or  flreakM  with  red  oa 
the  Outfide ;  the  Fleih  is  ydlow,  and 
fall  of  an  excellent  Juice.  It  is  a 
plentiful  Bearer,  and  ripens  aboat 
the  Middle  of  Auguft.  • 

21.  Vkvhv%  fruSu  eerei  colms» 
Tourn.  Prune  de  Sainte  Catharine, 
i.  e  St.  Catharine  Pfum.This is  a  large 
oval  -  ihapM  Fruit,  fomewhat  flat ; 
the  Outfide  is  of  an  Amber  Colour, 
powder'd  over  with  a  whitiih  Bloom; 
but  the  Flefli  is  of  a  bright-yellow 
Colour,  is  dnr  and  firm,  adheres 
dofely  to  the  Stone,  and  has  a  vtry 
agreeable  fweet  Tafte.  This  ripens 
at  the  End  of  Auguft,  and  is  very 
fubjeft  to  dry  upon  the  Tree,  when 
the  Autumn  proves  warm  an  J  dry. 
This  makes  fine  Sweetmeats,  and  is 
a  plentiful  Bearer. 

22.  Prunus  fruHu  cvato  ruhentt 
dulcL  The  Royal  Plum.  This  is 
a  large  Fruit  of  an  oval  Shape,  draw- 
ing to  a  Point  next  the  Stalk  ;  the 
Outfide  is  of  a  light -red  Colour, 
powder'd  over  with  a  wliiti(h  Bloom ; 
the  Flcfli' adheres  to  the  Stone,  and 
has  a  fine  fugary  Juice.  This  ripens 
the  End  of  Auguft. 

z  3.  Prunus  fru3u  par*vo  ex  o;/- 
ridi  fia^cfcente.  Toum.  La  Mira- 
belle.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Fruit, 
of  a  greenilh -yellow  on  the  Outfideji 
the  Flefh  parts  from  the  Stone»  is  of 
a  bright-yellow  Colour,  and  has  a 
fine  fugary  Juice.  This  is  a  great 
Bearer,  ripens  the  Beginning  of  jiu- 
guft,  and  is  excellent  for  Sweetmeats. 

2+.  Prunus  Brigonienfis^  fruSlu 
fuantijftmo.  Toum,  Prune  de  Bri- 
gnolei  f.  i.    The  Brignole  Plum. 

This 
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This  if  a  large  0Tal-(hap*d  Fruit,  mix^d  therewith,  they  make  a  bean- 
of  a  ydlowiih  Coloar,  mbCd  with  tiful  Appearance  before  manv  other 
Red  on  the  Outfide;  theFleih  is  Sorts  put  out:  but  by  this  bloiTom- 
of  a  bright-yellow  Colour,  is  dry,  ing  fo  early,  there  are  few  Years  that 
and  of  an  excellent  rich  Flavour,  they  have  modi  Fruit. 
This  ripens  the  Middle  of  Augufi^  %%,  Y%vy^j3%  fruQu  Mo  ohUngiuf- 
aad  is  efteem*d  the  beft  Plum  for  cub  actio,  Tourti.  The  white  Pear- 
Sweetmeats  yet  known*  plum.    This  is  a  good  Fruit  for  Pre- 

25.  ?xvviv%fru3u  magno  e 'vioia-  ferWng  ;  but  is  very  unpleafant,  if 
r/v  ruhenti  ferotino.  7ourn,  Impera-  eaten  raw ;  it  is  very  late  ripe,  and 
trice,  / .  /.  The  Emprefs.  This  is  a  feldom  planted  in  Gardens,  unlefs  for 
large  round  Fruit,  of  a  violet-red  Stocks  to  bud  fome  tender  Sorts  of 
Colour,  very  much  powdered  with  a  Peaches  upon ;  for  which  Purpofe  it 
wliitifh  Bloom ;  tiie  Flcfh  is  yellow,  is  efleemM  the  bell  amongft  all  the 
deaves  to  the  Stone,  and  is  •f  an  Sorts  of  Plums. 

agreeable  Flavour.       This    ripens  29.  Prunus  MyteUinum.    Park. 

about  the  MiSdle  of  September.  The  Mufcle-plum.     This  is  an  ob- 

26.  ?VLVV\^^ru^u  o*vato  maximo  long  flat  Plum,  of  a  dark- red  Co- 
f^tvo,  Toum,  Prune  de  Moniieur,  lour;  the  Stone  is  large,  and  the 
I.  f.  The  Moniieur  Plum.  This  is  Flefh  but  very  thin,  and  not  well- 
fometimes  calPd  the  IVentnuortb  tailed,  fo  that  its  chief  Ufe  is  for 
Plain.    It  is   a   large  oval  fhap*d  Stocks,  as  the  former. 

Fruit,  of  a  yellow  Colour  both  with-  30.  Pr  u  n  u  ^fruQu  p4tr*ve  inoJaeeo. 

io  and  without,  very  much  refem-  TheSt.  Julian  Plum.  Thisisafmall 

bling  the  Bonnm  Magnum  ;  but  the  Fruit,  of  a  dark-violet  Colour,  pow- 

Fleih  of  this  parts  from  the  Stone,  derM  over  with  a  mealy  Bloom ;  the 

which  the  other  doth  not.     This  ri-  Flelh  adheres  clofely  to  the  Stone, 

pens  toward  the  Latter-end  of  Ju^  and  in  a  fine  Autumn  wilt  dry  upon 

in/ff  and  is  very  good  to  prcfcrve ;  the  Tree.    The  chief  Ufe  of  this 

but  the  Juice  is  too  (harp  to  be  eaten  Plum  is  for  Stocks,  to  bud  the  more 

raw :  it  is  a  great  Bearer.  generousKinds  of  Plums  and  Peaches 

27.  pRUNUS  fruRu  majori  rotun-  upon ;  as  alfo  for  theBruxe//es  Apri- 
i»rubro,  Tourn,  Prune  Cerizette,  cot,  which  will  not  thrive  fo  well 
/.  e.  The  Cherry  Plum.     This  Fruit  upon  any  other  Stock. 

it  commonly  about  the  Size  of  the  31.  Prunus  fylveftris  major,  y, 

Ox-hcart  Cherry,  is  round,  and  of  a  B,    The  black  Bullace-tree.     This 

red  Colour  ;  the  Stalk  is  long,  like  grows  wild  in  the  Hedges  in  divers 

that  of  a  Cherry,  which  ttis  Fruit  fo  Parts  of  England^  and  is  rarely  cul- 

much  refembles,  as  not  to  be  di-  tivated  in  Gardens, 

fbngaifh'd  therefrom  at  fome  Di-  32.  ^vlvhv^  Jylveflris^  fruRu  mih- 

ftance.    The  Bloflbms  of  this  Tree  jore  alho.  Rati  Syn.    The  white  Bul- 

comc  out  very  early  in  the  Spring,  lace  tree.     This  grows  wild,  as  the 

and,  being  tender,  are  very  often  former,  and  is  feldom  cultivated  ia 

dcftroy'd  by  Cold ;  but  it  affords  a  Gardens. 

very   agreeable    Prefpedl    in     the  ^i.?nvsvs/yhe/rij,Gfr,Emac, 

Spring;  for  ihefe  Trees  are  gene-  The  Black-thorn, or  Sloe-tree.  Thi» 

rally  cover'd  with  Flowers,  which  is  very  common  in  the  Hedges  almoft 

open  about  the  fame  time  as  the  Al-  every-where  :  the  chief  Ule  of  this 

monds ;  fo  that  when  they  are  inter-  Tree  is  to  plant   for  Hedges,  at 

4  B  4  Whit*. 
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White -tborn,  {ffr,  aod,  being  of 
quick  Growth^  is  very  proper  for 
tiiat  Purpofe. 

AH  the  Sorts  of  Plams  are  propa- 
gated by  badding  or  grafting  them 
upon  Stocks  of  Uie  Mufcle.  White 
Fear»  St.  Julian,  Bonam  Magnum, 
'  or  any  other  Sorts  of  free>ihootinjp; 
Flun^.  The  manner  of  raifing  thefe 
Stocks  hath  been  already  exhibited 
under  the  Article  of  Nurferies;  there" 
fore  need  not  be  repeated  again  in 
this  Place:    but  I  would  obferve, 
that  Budding  is  much  preferable  to 
Grafting  for  thefe  Sorts  of  Fruit- 
tvees,  which  are  very  apt  to  gum, 
where-cver  there  are  large  Wounds 
made  on  them. 

The  Trees  (hould  not  be  more 
than  a  Yearns  Growth  from  the  Bud, 
Vhen  they  are  tranfplanted ;  for  if 
they  are  older,  they  feldom  fucceed 
ib  well,  being  very  fuhjedl  to  can- 
ker ;  or,  if  they  take  well  to  the 
Ground,  commonly  produce  only 
two  or  three  luxuriant  Branches ; 
therefore  it  is  much  more  advifeable 
to  choofe  young  Plants. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the 
ground  (if  for  Walls)  is  the  fame  as 
for  Peaches;  as  is  alfo  the  pruning 
the  Roots,  and  planting  ;  and  there* 
fore  I  ihall  forbear  repeating  it 
again.  The  Dillance  which  thefe 
Irees  fhould  ]be  planted  at,  muft 
not  be  lefs  tlian  twenty,  or  twenty- 
four  Feet ;  and  if  the  Wall  is  low, 
they  fhould  be  placed  thirty  Fee( 
afunder. 

Plums  (hoold  have  a  middling 
Soil,  neither  too  wet  and  heavy^  nor 
over -light  and  dry;  in  either  of 
which  Extremes  they  feldom  do  fo 
well :  and  thofe  Sorts  which  are 
planted  againft  Walls,  (hould  be 
placed  to  an  Eaft  or  South-eafl  Af- 
pt'fb ;  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefi: 
fruits  than  a  full  South  Afpefl,  on 
l^hich  they  are  fubjed  to  flirivel,  and 
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be  very  dry ;  and  many  Sorts  wiB 
be  extreme  mealy,  if  exposed  too 
much  to  the  Heat  of  the  San  ;  hut 
moft  Sorts  will  ripen  extremely  well 
on  Efpaliers,  if  rightly  managed. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant 
Ploms  for  Standards,  in  which  Me- 
thod fome  of  the  ordinary  Sorts  will 
bear  very  well;  but  then  the  Fruit 
will  not  be  near  fo  fair  as  thofe  pro- 
ducM  on  Efpaliers,  and  will  be  more 
in  Danger  of  being  bruifed,  or  blown 
down,  by  fbong  Winds.  TheDi- 
ftance  of  placing  them  for  Efpaliers 
mud  be  the  fame  as  ag^ainft  Walls  s 
as  mud  alfo  their  Pruning  and  Ma- 
nagement ;  fo  that  whatever  may  be 
hereafter  mention  d  for  one,  ihould 
be  likewife  underltood  fo^  both. 

Plvims  do  not  only  prodi^ce  their 
Fruit  upon  the  iaA  Year's  Wood,  but 
alfo  upon  Curfons  or  Spurs,  which 
come  out  of  Wood  that  is  many 
Years  old  ;  fo  that  there  is  not  a  Ne-- 
cefTity  of  (hortening  the  Branches, 
in  order  to  obtain  new  Shoots  annu- 
ally in  every  Part  of  the  Tree  (as  in 
Peaches,  Ncdarines,  Cffr.  hath  beeA 
direfled),  fince  the  more  thefe  Trees. 
are  pruned,  the  more  luxuriant  they 
grow,  until  the  Strength  of  them  x$ 
exhauiled,  and  then  they  gum  and 
fpoil :  therefore  the  fafefl  Method  t<^ 
manage  thefe  Trees  is,  to  lay  in 
their  Shoots  horizontally,  as  they 
are  produced,  at  equal  Diftances,  in 
proportion  to  the  Length  of  their 
Veayes  ;  and  where  there  is  not  a 
fu^cient  Quantity  of  Branches  to 
fill  up  the  \'^acancies  of  the  Tree, 
the.'-e  the  Shoots  may  be  pinched  the 
Beginning  of  May  (in  the  manner  as 
hath  been  direfled  for  Peaches,tfr.  j; 
which  wil]  caufe  them  to  produce 
fome  lateral  Tranches  to  fupply  thofe 
Places  ;  and  during  the  growing  Sea- 
fon,  all  fore-right  Shoots  (hould  be 
difplaced ;  and  fuch  as  are  to  remain 
cnuil  be  regularly  traii^^d  in  to  ths 

Wall 
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Wnl)  or  Efpalier;  which  wSl  sot  Thofe  few  Roles,  before  laid 
only  render  them  beautif  nl,  but  alfo  down,  will  be  fufficient,  if  due  Ob- 
giye  to  each  an  equal  Advantage  of  fervation  be  join'd  therewith,  to  in- 
Sun  and  Air :  apd  hereby  the  Fruit  ftrud  any  Perfon  in  the  right  Ma- 
will  be  always  kept  in  a  ductile,  nagement  of  thefe  Sort  of  Fruit-trees  i 
growiog  State  J  which  they  feldom  therefore  I  (hall  not  fay  any  more  on 
are,  when  overihaded  with  Shoots  that  SnbjeA,  left,  by  multiplying 
ibme  Part  of  the  Seafon,  and  then  Inffarudions,  it  may  sender  it  more 
fadtoly  e^pofed  to  the  Air,  by  the  obfcore  to  a  Learner, 
taking  off  or  training  thofe  Branches  PSEUDO ACACIA.  ViJi  Robi- 
ii|  their  proper  Poiicion.  nia. 

With  thus  carefully  p>ing  ever        PSYLLIUM,  Pleawort. 
thefe  Trees  in  the  growmg  Seafon,'  The  Cbarafftrs  are ; 

there  will  be  but  little  Occaiion  for  This  Plant  agrees  nuith  Plantain 
cutting  them  in  Winter ;  which  (as  I  mnd  Bnckficm  -  plantain  in  e^ery  rt" 
before  have  faid)  is  of  ill  Confe-  JpeS^  exteptini  that  this  rifes  nfnuitb 
qaence  to  all  Sorts  of  Stone-fruit ;  Ufty  Stalks^  mnd  Mnfida  into  maw^ 
/or  when  the  Branches  are  (hortenM,  Brandies ;  whereas  both  the  ethers 
the  Fruit  is  cut  away,  and  the  Num*  prodnee  their  Flowers  nfen  naked  Pe^ 
ber  of  Shoots  increased  :  fo  where-  dicles* 
ever  a  Branch  is  Ihorten'd,  there  are  The  Speeies  are  t 

cpmoionly  two  or  more  Shoots  pro-        i.  Psyllivu  majnt  ereSwm.  C 
ducM  from  the  Eyes  immediately  be-    B.  P.    Greater  upright  Fleawort. 
low  the  Cut ;  and  by  thus  unikilfulty        a.  Psyllium  mmus  fupinum.  C. 
Pruuing,  many  Perfons  croud  their    B,  P.     Greater    Reawort,   whoie 
Trees  with  Branches,  and  thereby    Branches  fpread  to  the  Ground, 
render  what  little  Fruit  the  Trees        3.  Psyllium  LuHeum,  foUis  efe- 
produce,  very  fmall  and  ill- tailed;    natis,J,B.    LuSan  Flcsiv/on,  with 
which  is  very  cpmmonly  found  in    nptch«l  Leaves, 
too  many  Gardens,  where  the  Ma-        There  are  feveral  other  Varieties 
nager,  perhaps,    thinks  himfclf   a    of  thefe  Plants,  diftioguiih'd  by  Wri- 
oomplete  Matter  of  his  Bufinefs.  For    ters  in  Botany  :  but  fince  they  are 
nothing  is  more  conunon,  than  to    of  little  Ufe  or  Beauty,  I  (hall  pafa 
fee  every  Branch  of  a  Fruit-tree  pafs    them  by  without  naming, 
the  Difcipline  of  the  Knife,  however        Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
agreeable  it  be  to  the  feveral  Sorts    by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Springs 
of  Fruits.   And  it  is  common  to  fee    on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth ;  and  whea 
thefe  Trees  planted  at  the  Diftance    they  are  come  up,  they  fhonld  be 
of  fourteen  or  futeen  Feet,  fo  that    cleared  from  Weeds ;  pulling  out  at 
the  Walls  are  In  a  few  Years  covered    the  fame  time  fome  of  the  Plants^ 
with  Branches  i  and  then  all  the    where  they  fEand  too  dofe,  leaving 
Shoots  are  cut  and  mangled  with  the    the  remaining  ones  about  eight  or 
Knife,  fo  as  to  appear  like  a  flump-    nine  Inches  afnnder  :  after  which 
ed  Hedge,  and  produce  little  Fruit:    they  will  require  no  farther  Care^ 
therefore    the    only  way  to   have    but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds ;  and 
Plum-trees  in  good  Order,  is  to  give    in  Jnlj  they  will  flower,  and  their 
them  room,  and  extend  their  Branches    Seeds  will  ripen  in  Autunm. 
fU  full  Length.  The  fe^ond  Sort  will  abide  two  or 

three 
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thrte  y^rs,  provided  the  Plants  are 
on  a  poor  dry  Soil  $  but  the  other 
two  Sorts  perifh  every  Year. 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  the  moft 
common,  is  ufed  in  Medicine ;  but 
the  other  two  are  never  ufed  in  Eng- 

FTARMICA,  SneezworC. 
The  CbaraSers  are ; 

It  hath  radiatii  Flanjoirs^  tuho/e 
J>ijk  confifis  rfmany  fUrets ;  but  the 
Borders  ate  compo/ed  of  Half -floret $ : 
the  Embryoei  are  lodged  in  the  Flower  * 
ettp,  ivhicb  is  fcalj^  each  of  *wbicb 
becomes  one  flender  Seed^ 
The  Species  are ; 

I.Ptarmica  vulgaris t folio longo 
firraio,  fore  albo,  J,  B,  Common 
Sneezwort,  with  a  long  ferrated 
Leafy  and  white  Flower. 

2 .  Pt  A  R  M I  c  A  vulgaris f  flore  ///- 
«f.  C!uf,  Hift.  Common  Sneezwort^ 
with  a  double  Flower^  by  fome  call- 
ed Double  Pellitory. 

3 .  Pt  A  R  M  X  OA  foliis  profundis  fer- 
rails,  late  *viridibus,  elatior.  -H,  L, 
Taller  Sneezwort,  with  broad  green 
Leaves  deeply  ferrated. 

4.  Ptarmica  AlpinOy  htcanis  fer^ 
ratis  foliis,  H,  L,  Alpine  Sneezwort, 
with  hoary  ferrated  Leaves. 

5.  Ptarmica  incana,  pinnuli^cri- 
Jlatfs,  T.  Cor,  Hoary  Sneezwort, 
with  crefted  Leaves. 

6.  Ptarmica  incana  humilis^  fo^ 
his  laciniatiiy  abfimtbii  ^emulis,  H.  L, 
Dwarfhoary  Sneezwort,  with  jagged 
Leaves,  refembling  Wormwood. 

7.  Ptarmica  Jlpina,  foliis  an- 
gvfiis,  partim  ferratis^  partim  inte- 
gris.  Socc,  Muf,  Alpine  Sneezwort, 
with  narrow  Leaves,  Part  of  which 
are  (awed  on  their  Edges,  and  the 
Other  Part  are  whole. 

8.  Ptarmica  Cretica  frutefcens, 
fanfolina facie.  Inft,  R.  H.  Shrubby 
Sneezwort  of  Crete,  with  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Lavender-cotton. 

9.  Ptarmica  Oriiutalis,  foliis 
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crijfatis,  Tonrn.  Cor.  Eaftem  Sneez- 
wort, with  crefted  I^eaves. 

10.  Pt  A  R  m  I  c  A  Orientalis,  foliis 
criflatii  longioribus,  Csf  cafitulis  am* 

joribus.  Tourn,  Cor.  Eaftern  Sneez* 
wort,''  with  longer  crefted  Leaves, 
and  larger  Hea£. 

1 1.  Ptarmica  Orient  alts,  fauto- 
Una  folio,  flore  majore.  Tourn,  Cor, 
Eallern  Sneezwort,  with  a  Laven- 
der-cotton-leaf^  and  a  larger  Flow- 
er. 

12.  Ptarmica  Orient alis,  fanta^ 
Una  foUo,  flore  minore.  Tourn.  Car, 
Eaflem  Sneezwort,  with  a  Lavender- 
cotton*leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Flower. 

13.PTARMXCA  Orient  alis,  foliis 
tanaceti  incanis,  flore  aureo.  Tourn, 
Cor.  Eaftem  Sneezwort,  with  hoaiy 
Tanfey-leaves,  and  a  golden  Flow- 
er. $ 

14.  Ptarmica  Orientalis,  foUis 
tanaceti  incanis,  femiflofculis  flomm 
pallide  luteis,  Tourn,  Cor,  Eaftem 
Sneezwort,  with  hoary  Tanfey- 
leaves,  whofe  Half  florets  are  of  a 
pale-ydlow  Colour. 

15.  Ptarmica  Orient aUs,  foliis 
tanaceti  incanis,  femiflofculis  fUrmm 
brevioribus,  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaftem 
Sneezwort,  with  hoary  Tanfey* 
leaves,  whofe  Half  florets  are  very 
ihert. 

16.  Ptarmica  Orientalis^  fant^- 
Una  folio,  radice  rrpente.  Eaftem 
Sneezwort,  with  a  Lavender-cotton- 
leaf,  and  a  creeping  Root. 

17.  Ptarmica  Orientalis,  tana- 
ceti folio  ^ facie fflyre  minimo.  Tourn, 
Cor.  Eaftern  Sneezwort,  with  the 
Leaf  and  Face  of  Tan  fey,  and  the 
leaft  Flower. 

18.  Ptarmica  Orientalis  incana^ 
foliis  pennatis,  femiflofculis  floruen  nfix 

confpicuis.  Tourn.  Cor.  Hoary  Eailefn 
Sneezwort,  with  winged  Leaves,  and 
the  Half- florets  fcarcely  difcernible. 

19.  Ptarmica   Orients  Us,  foliis 
argent tis  conjugatis.  Tourn,  Cor.  Eaft- 
ern 
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cm  Socezwort,  with  fihrer  conja-  ferM  to  fpraid,  die  Sttlks  Cbme  up 

ptsd  Leaves.  thin  and  ftraggUng ;  and  the  greateft 

AU.  thefe  Sorts  of  Ptarmica  are '  Beanty  of  it  is,  to  fee  itgrowclofe 

liaid/ enough  to  endure  the  Cold  in  large  Tufts:  for  which  Reafon 

ofour  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  many  Perfons  choofe  to  plant  it  in 

Air,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  Pots  fiird  with  light  fan^  £arth  ; 

dry  leafiSoil;  for  when  they  are  in  which,  if  they  are  dnlrwaterM  in 

in  a  moift  rich  Soil,  chey  grow  very  dry  Weather,  diey  will  thrive  ex- 

luxoriant  in  the  Sommer,  and  are  ceedingly,  and  make  a  ray  hand- 

fiHed  with  Juice  ;  which  renders  them  fome  Appearance.     It  is  alfo  very 

lefs  capable  to  refill  the  Cold,  than  proper  to  plant  on  fach  Borders  as 

when  they  are  more    ftinted   and  are  gravelly  and  poor  (on  which  few 

woody ;  and  they  make  a  much  bet-  other  things  will  thrive),  where  the 

ter  Appearance,  when  they  grow  Roots  of  this  Plant  will  be  confinM^ 

fTowly,  than  if  they  were  greatly  en-  more  than  if  planted  in  a  better  Soil* 

cooraged  in  their  Growth  ;  becaufe  and  they  ^ill  flower  very  well, 
tkey  appear  more  hoary,and  produce        The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  are 

a  greater  Number  of  Flowers.  fddom  prefcrv'd  in  Flower-gardens, 

The  fxrft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very  being  Plants  of  little  Beauty  :  thefe 

common  upon  Heaths,  and  in  fhady  may  be  propagated  by  parting  their 

Places,  in  divers  Parts  of  England  i  Roots,  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn^ 

hot  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens,  and  will  grow  upon  almoft  any  Soil, 

This  is  the  Sort  direfled  for  raedici-  or  in  any  Situauon. 
Btl  Ufe  in  the  College  Difpenfa-        The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from 

tory.  the  Levant  byMonf.  Tounufort  ;^ut 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  was  known  long  before.    Many  of 

the  firft,  which  was  accidentally  ob-  the  old  Botanifts  were  of  Opinion, 

uin'd  :  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are  that  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were  the 

very  double,  and  generally  produced  Simtn  Santonicum  of  the  Shops  ^  but 

in  large  Bunches ;  which,  together  it  is  now  generally  believ*d  to  be  the 

with  its  long  Continuance  in  Flow-  Seeds  of  fome  other  Plant  of  this 

er,  renders  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  Kind  :  but  however,  this  Plant  de- 

evcry  good  Garden.    This  Sort  pro-  ferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden, 

plates  itfelf  very  faft  by  its  Roots,  for  the  Variety  of  its  filver-cOlonr^d 

which  fprcad  very  far  under-ground;  Leaves,  together  with  its  long  Con- 

fo  that  it  fhould  not  be  planted  too  tinoance  in  Flower, 
near  other  Plants,  left  it  over«run        It  may  be  propagated  by  planting 

and  deflroy  them.  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer- 

The  bed  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  months,  upon  a  Bed  of  lieht  Eartha 

Roots  is  in  Autumn,,  that  they  may  obferving  to  water  and  made  them 

take  Root  before  Winter  :  fo  that  until  they  have  taken  Root  :    after 

theywill  be  in  noDangerof  fuffering  which  they  will  require  no  farther 

from  Drought  the  Spring  following;  Care,  but  only  to  clear  them  from 

and  will  be  capable  of  producing  Weeds,  until  SetNmber  following^ 

ilronger  Stalks,  and  a  greater  Quan-  when  t^ey  flionla  be  carefully  taken 

tity  of  Flowers.  up,  preferving  a  Ball  of  Earth  to 

This  Plant  always  makes  the  beft  theRoots  of  each  Plant,  and  planted 

Appearance  when  its  Roots  are  con-  in  a  warm  dry  Situation  :  and  if  it 

fi^'ds  becaufe,  when  they  are  fuf*  be  on  a  poor  gravelly  or  rubbifhing 

Soiit 
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Son  ,they  will  endare  the  CoM  better,  and  tbe  otiien  not  half  fo  high ;  fo 

ahd   make  much    more   beautiful  that  they  (hoold  not  be  mix^  with 

Plants:  this  Sort  feldom    perfeds  larger  Plants,  becaufe  thofe would 

Seeds  in  England.  overbear  and  deftroy  them.     When 

The  other  Sorts  are  all  (except  the  thefe  Plants  are  well  rooted,  thev  re- 
fixteenth)  propagated  by  Cuttings  quire  no  other  Culture,  but  to  Keep 
in   the  Summer  -  months  ;    which  tnem  clear  from  Weeds ;  for  their 
ibould  be  planted  in  a  ihady  Border  Roots  will  abide  many  Years,  pro- 
of frefli  Earth,  and  mud  be  conftant*.  vided  they  are  not  defiroyed  by  wzry 
\y  watered,  until  they  have  taken  fevere  Frofb,  which  feldom  happen 
Root;  after  which  time  they  will  re-  in  Englami, 
quire  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep        PT£L£A,   Cardina   Shrub-tre- 
diem  clear  from  Weeds,  until  M-  foil. 
thailma^^  when  they  (hould  be  care-  The  CharaStrs  are ; 
fully  taken    up,  and    tranfplanted        ^hi  Empalimemt  of  tbi  Flowgr  it 
where  they  are  defignM  to  remain  ;  one  Leaf,  cut  into  four  aeuit  Segmttai: 
which  mnil  be  done  fo  early  in  the  the  Flower  is  compo/edoffour  Petals, 
Autumn,  that  they  may  have  time  mubicb  ffread    if  en  :   in  tbe  Cen^ 
to  get  good  Roots  before  the  Froft  tre  is  placed  tbe  Pointal,  nvbicb  isjbti 
comes  on,  otherwife  they  will  be  in  and  roifud^  and  is  attended  hy  four 
Danger  of  fuffering.     The  fixteenth  Stamina,  eacb  crown" d  witb  roundijh 
Sort  propagates  greatly  by  its  creep-  Summits  :    tbe  Pointal   afterward 
ing  Roots,  therefore  requires  to  be  cbanges  to  a  roundifi  mtmhranactout 
confined  ;  otherwife  it  will  fpread,  FrwV,  like  tbatoftbe  Elm^  in  which 
and  intermix  with  whatever  Plants  is  contained  one  taper  Seed, 
grow  near  it.    This  is  alfo  a  very        We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
hardy  Plant ;  but  being  of  humble  Genus ;  wk. 
Growth,  makes  no  very  good  Figure        Ptble  a  .  Hort.  CRff.    Caroiemet 
ja  a  Garden  i  fo  is  feldom  preferv'd.  Shrub-  trefoil, 
but  by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curl- '      This  Shrub  was  firft  taken  notice 
ous  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Va-  of  by  Mr.  Banifier^  who  found  it 
riety.  growing  in  Virginia^  and  mentions  it 

Although  thefe  Plants  do  not  pro-  in  his  Catalogue  of  Plants,  by  the 

duce  very   beautiful  Flowers,    yet  Name  of  FrutexFirginianus  trifolius, 

they  may  be  difpofed  in  large  Gar-  tdmi  famarris.    It  hath  fince  been 

dens,  (b  as  to  make  a  very  agreeable  found  in  plenty  on  the  upper  Part  of 

Diverfity;  for  their  hoary  Leaves  ^^San>annab  River,  in   Carolina^ 

of  different  Shapes,  when  intermixed  where  the  Shrubs  grow  to  theHeight 

with  other  hardy  Plants  of  the  fame  of  twelve  or    fourteen   Feet     la* 

Growth,  on  fmall  Hillocks,    will  England  there  are  many  of  thefe- 

have  a  pretty  Effed ;  and  as  they  Shrubs,  which  are  upward    of  ten 

retain  their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  Feet  high,  and  produce  plenty  of 

at  that  Seafon  they  add  to  the  Varie-  Flowers  tstry  Year.    The  Flowers 

ty  :    and  in  Summer,  when  their  arewhite,  and  grow  in  large  Bunches 

Flowers  are  produced,  they  alter  the  at  the  Ends  of  the  Shoots ;  thefe  are 
PioQpeft  fo  as  to  be  vtty  agreeable.   ^  fncceeded  by   the   membranaceous 

Tjiey  are  all  of  them  low  Plants ;  Seeds,  which  fall  away,  and  never 

the  talleft  and  moft  (hrubby  of  them  ripen  here,     There  yrere  fome  pret- 

feldom  rifes  above  two  Feet  high,  ty  large  Shrubs  of  this  Kind  in  lome 

curious 
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canons  GaideiUy  which  weredefboj' 
cd  inthc  fevere  Winter  in  1 74Q-50.1 
bm  tkey  arc  fo  hardy,  as  to  renft  the 
Cold  of  oar  ordinary  Winters  very 
wdl  in  the  open  Air. 

Thefe  Shrubs  may  be  propagated 
hf  CutdngSy  which  fhonld  he  planted 
in  Pou  of  freih  rich  Earth,  and 
ploog*d  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed. 
The  beft  time  for  planting  them  is 
m  the  Beginning  of  March ;  bat  tliey 
mnft  be  carefully  manag'd,  fo  as  not 
to  have  too  much  Heat»  and  (haded 
iiom  the  Sun  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day,odierwife  they  will  not  focceed. 
They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Layers;  bat  thefe  (hoald  be  duly 
witer'd»  otherwife  they  will  not  take 
Root :  bat  if  good  Seeds  can  be  pro- 
car*d  from  abroad,  the  Plants  raifed 
from  thofe  will  be  much  ftronger, 
thanthofe  which  are  propagated  by 
eidier  of  the  former  Methods. 

Thefe  Seeds  may  be  fown  the  Be- 
mning  of  jffri/,  on  a  Bed  of  light 
lartb,  in  a  warmfhelterM  Situation; 
where,  if  the  Ground  is  moiften'd  in 
4ryWcather,thc  Plants  will  come  up 
in  five  or  fixWeeks  :  bat  if  the  Seeds 
are  (own  inPots,and  placed  on  a  veyf 
asoderate  Hot-bed,  the  Plants  will 
come  op  fooner,  and  make  greater 
Pmrefs  the  firft  Year :  but  they 
anfnot  beibrc*d  or  drawn,  for  that 
will  make  them  very  tender ;  there- 
finrein  y$m0  tht  Plants  ihould  be  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  open  Air,  in  a  Ihelter*d 
Sitaation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  Proft  comes  on  ;  when  thofe 
in  the  Pots  ihould  be  either  placed 
vnder  a  common  Frame,  to  fhelter 
then  from  fevere  Froll ;  or  the  Pots 
plang*d  into  the  Ground,  near  an 
Hedge,  that  the  Froft  may  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  through  the 
Sidet  of  the  Pou  to  the  Roots  of  the 
PUnts.  The  following  Spring  the 
Plants  may  be  planted  into  a  Nur- 
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fery-bed,  at  aboat  one  Foot  Di« 
fiance,  where  they  may  grow  two 
Years  ;  by  which  time  they  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain. 

FULEGIUM,  Penyroyal,  or  Pud- 
den -graft. 

The  CharaSwrs  are ; 

h  batl^  labiatid  flower ^  f^nfijt* 
ffg  ^fwt  Ltaff  'wbofe  mfper  Lip  .^(^ 
Crefi)  is  intirg ;  but  tht  la^wer  Lif 
(or  Biord)  is  £nfidid  imit  tbrtf 
Parts :  out  of  tbt  Flowtr-ctif  rifis 
tbi  Pointai^  attended  by  four  Em- 
bryoes^  nobicb  aftertvard  become  fe 
manj  Seeds  :  to  ^bicb  may  be  added^ 
That  the  FUnjotrs  grerw  in  Jbort  thick 
WborUs. 

The  Species  ^re  I 

1.  PuLEGiuu  latifolium.  C.  S. 
P.  Common,  or  Broad-leav'd  Pc- 
nyroyal. 

2.  Pu  LEG  I  u  uHfpanicwm  ereSwi^ 
ftaminibus  Jioram   ixtantibns.     Up- 
right Sfanijh  Penyroyal,  whofe  Sta* 
mina  ftand  out  from  the  Flowers. 

3.  PvLECivM  angmftijoiium.  C« 
B.  P.  Narrow  -  leav*d  Penyroy- 
al. 

4.  ?VLUoiVH  ofigm/lifolimmf /or0 
aJbo.  H.  R.  Pirn.  Nam>w-leavM 
Penyroyal,  with  a  white  Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
conmion  on  moift  Heaths  in  dtveip 
Parts  oiSngiand:  this  it  the  Sort  re- 
commended by  the  Phyficians  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  Bat  the  fecood  S6ft« 
although  not  a  Native  of  Englond^ 
hath  fo  much  obtained  in  the  Gar* 
dens  where  medicinal  Plants  are  cul^ 
tivated,  as  to  have  quite  faperfeded 
the  other  in  the  Markets,  for  its  up- 
right Growth,  early  Flowering,  and 
rao.e  beautifiil  Appearance  :  bat 
whether  it  is  equally  good  for  Ufe,  I 
ihall  leave  to  thofe  to  whofeProvince 
it  more  immediately  belongs  to  ej^ 
amine. 

The 
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The  tUrd  Sort  ^is  alfo  recom-    of  Jerufukm^  and  Jtrufaltm  Cowf- 
inended  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine :  this    lip. 

iangt of  £flr^/^ Growths  butisve-  2.  Pulmonaria  major ^nw  mu^- 
ly  hardy^  anid  will  thrive  very  well,  cultfa,  J,  B.  Greater  Lungwort, 
if  planted  on  a  moift  Soil ;  as  will  without  Spote. 
alu>  the  fourth  Sort,  which  is  only  3.  FvLtAovhUiA/oIiisecifii,  LA. 
a  Variety  of  the  third,  from  which  /r.  Lungwort  with  Leaves  like  Vi- 
3t  diflFers  in  nothing  bat  the  Colour  pers  Buglofs. 
of  its  Flowers.  *  4.  Pulmonaria  maxima^  fohU 

All  thefe  Plants  propagate  them-    quafifaccharo  incrufiatis.  Pluk,  ?byt. 
felves  very  faft  by  their  Branches    Greateft  Lungwort,  with  Leaves  ve- 
trailing  upon  the  Ground,  which    ry much  fpotted. 
emit  Roots  at  Vi^  Joint,  and  fallen        5.  Pulmonaria  nmlgari^  latifi^ 
themielves  into  the  Earth,  and  fend    lia^  fion  alb;  Infi.  R.  H,     Com- 
forth  newBranches ;  fo  that  no  inore    mon  broad-leav'd  Lungwort,  with  a 
isrequired  in  theirCulture,thanto  cut    white  Flower, 
offanyofthefe  rooted  Branches, and        6.  Pulmonaria   JJpinm,  fiUu 
plant  them  out  in  freih  Beds ;  allow-    m^llihusfuhrotuM^s^JUre  ceermUo.  Injt. 
ing  them  at  leaft  a  Foot  from  Plant    R^  H.    Alpitu  Lungwort,  with  foft 
to  Plant  every  Way,  that  they  may    roundiih  Leaves,and  a  blue  Flower, 
have  room  to  grow*  7.  Pvj^monaria  anguftifiUa^  c^r* 

The  beft  time  for  this  Work  is  in    ruUo  fion,   J.  B.     Narrow-leav'd 
SipUmbiTf  that  the  Plants  may  be    Lungwort,  with  a  blue  Plower. 
rooted  before  Winter  s  for  if  the  old        ^.  Pulmonaria  AlpUa^  mtgufi^ 
Roots  are  permitted  to  remain  fo  fi^Oy  Italica.  Bocc.  Muf,    Nanow- 
dofe  together,  as  they  generally  grow    leav*d  Alpini  Lungwort, 
in  theCompafs  of  a  Year,  they  are        9.  Tv luoka9.i  a  mith,  /rag^n^^f 
fabjed  to  rot  in  Winter  :  befides,  the    «^r/.  Bocc  Muf,    Mild  Lungwort 
young  Plants  will  be  much  ftronger,    finelling  like  Strawberries, 
and  produce  a  larger  Crop  the  fuc-    ^   lo.  Pulmonaria  Cretua  tmmm^ 
ceeding  Summer,  than  if  they  were    calya  vefiearie,   Jnfi.   R.  H,     An- 
removed  in  the  Spring  :  thefe  Plants    nual  Lungwort  of  Candy,  with  a 
all  love  a  moift  ftrong  Soil,  in  which    bladdered  Flower-cup. 
they  will  floori(h  exceedingly.  1 1.  Pulmonaria  nnridt,  fiAr9» 

PULMONARIA,  Lungwort.         /m^,  non  $iuiculatcfoli9,  B^cc.  MmA 

The  CbaraSin  are  ;  Green  Lungwort,  with  a  roundifli 

i^fh$  Flower  <onfiJls  rf  one  Leaf^  unfpotted  Leaf. 
^hich  is  Jhaped  like  a  Funnel,  fwbofo  1 2.  Pulmonaria  Cbia^  echiifi^ 
vfper  Fart  is  cut  into  federal  ^eg'  Uo  nnmuofa^  c^lyce  'oeficario,  Jiort 
ptents :  from  thefiftubns  Flonner-cup,  alho.  Tourn.  Cor,  Lungwort  of  the 
luhich  is^or  the  tnoft  part, pentagonal,  liland  of  ^cio^  with  a  warted  Vipers* 
rifes  the  Pointal,  encompajfed  by  four  buglols-Ieaf,  a  bladdered  Flower* 
Emhryoes,  •which  afterguard  become  fo  cup,  and  a  white  Flower. 
many  Seeds  inclofed  in  the  Flower'  13.  Pulmonaria  LrJbia,echisfo' 
cup,  lio  <verrucQfo^  calyte  vejicario^  Jiore 

T!%%  Sff^ies  MTC  }  ceeruleo.  ^ourn.  Cor,     Lungwort  of 

1.  PuLMOMARiA  ^vulgaris,  macw  Lejboj,  with  a  warted  Viper- buglofs- 
h/o  folio,  Cluf  liijl.  Common  fpot-  leaf,  a  bladdered  Flower-cup,  and  a 
ted  Lungwort,  by  fome  callM  Sage    blue  Flower. 

14.   PUL- 
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1 4.  PO  LMOH  ARIA  OrinttAUs^  CM^ 

(jfct  vfficarhffiiiis  echiifjiorefmr^- 
rf§  uifwfuRhtdiformi,  Tomm.  Gpt. 
-EiHern  Lungwort,  with  a  bladdcred 
Flower-cnpy  a  Vipers-baglofs-kaf, 
asd  a  parple  funnel  (hapM  Flower. 

15.  PVLUONARIA  On>ff/«/Vy  r«- 
ifCi  vijicaria,  foliit   ubiit  JUrw  slho 

iMfiudHmUfirmi,  Totim.  Cor.  Eaft- 
cm  Lungwort,  with  a  bladdered 
Eower-cap,  a  Vipen-buglofs-leaf, 
and  a  white  fanneMhap*d  Flow- 
er. 

16.  FULMONARIA   tafyci  iub9  C0* 

nlU  hrenji$re^ferianthitsqtu»quepar-- 
titis.  Fkr,  Firg.  •  American  Lung- 
ivoit,  with  a  ihort  Flower  -  cup, 
which  is  cut  into  fiveSegments,  call- 
ed in  America^  Mountain  Cow  flip. 

Tlie  firft  Sort  is  ufed  in  Medicine 
ai  a  vuhierary  Herb,  but  is  by  many 
People  prefervM  in  Gardens ;  as  are 
alfodie  three  other  Sorts  fbr  the  Va- 
riety of  their  fpotted  Leaves,  and 
pretty  Bandies xof  blue  Flowers. 

The  firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Sorts  are  abiding  Plants, which 
ntybe  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots.  The  beft  time  for  doing 
of  this  is  in  Autumn,  that  they  may 
be  rooted  before  the  Froft  comes  on. 
They  ibould  have  a  (hady  Situation, 
and  a  fireih  nodung'd  Soil ;  in  which 
they  will  thrive  better  than  on  a 
rich  Soil. 

Thefc  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  parting  of  their  Roots ;  which 
nay  be  done  either  in  the  Spring  or 
Aotnmn  ;  but  if  the  Ground  be 
noift,  into  which  they  are  planted, 
it  is  better  to  be  done  in  the  Spring ; 
otberwife  the  Autumn  is  the  moft 
preferable  Seafon,  that  the  Plants 
Slay  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry 
Weather  comes  on  in  the  Sp*ing, 
vhich  will  caufe  them  to  flower 
nuch  ftronger. 
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The  Soil  in  which  they  are  platt- 
ed (hould  not  b6jckh  1  but  rather  a 
freih  light  fiindy  w'ouod,  in  whick 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than 
in  a  richer  Soil,  in  which  thcjr 
are  very  fubjedl  to  rot  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  Sort  makes  the  bcilAp- 
peanmceof  all  the  Kiad8,and  is  very 
hardy  ;  will  grow  either  ia  Sua  or 
Shade ;  and,  uking  up  little  rooaa, 
is  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden  for  the  fake  of  Variety* 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
Avurica^  and  is  found  in  moil  Parts 
of  North  America,  The  Seeds  of 
'  this  Plant  were  formerly  feat  over 
from  Virgima^  by  Mr.  Batifttr: 
thefe  were  fown  ia  the  Garden  of 
the  Biihop  t^^  London^  2X¥ulbam^  and 
in  thofe  of  fomc^  other  curious  Per- 
fons,  where  the  Plants  were  fevetal 
Years  preferv*d  ;  but  when  the  PoTr 
feflbrs  of  thofe  Gardens  died,  the 
Plants  being  negledted  were  loft;  lb 
that  for  feveral  Years  this  Sort  ws 
not  in  England, 

The  Leaves  of  th^s  Plant  aie 
fmooth  and  intire;  the  Flowers  are 
produced  in  a  loofe  hanging  Paniclew 
on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks :  theie  hate 
long  Tabes,  ftrttched  out  beyond 
theEmpalement;  and,  being  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour,  they  make  a  pretty  Ap- 
pearance. The  time  of  this  Pianfa 
flowering  in  England  is  xn  May;  aad 
if  the  Plants  are  in  a  ihady  Sitiaa* 
tion,  the  Flowers  will  continue  a 
Month  in  Beauty. 

The  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  pereiv 
nial,  being  compofed  of  many  chick 
flefiiy  Tubers,  fomewhat  re/embliag 
thofe  of  Comfrey.  The  Leaves  de- 
cay every  Autumn,  and  new  ones 
oome  out  early  ia  the  Spring.  The 
Flower  -  ftems  ufually  grow  aboac 
one  Foot  and  an  half  high  1  and  the 
Fiowers  hang  down  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  oar  cooa* 
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jBon  rpotted  Lungwort  i  bat  thefe  iffo^$firflfem§Jifart,Kvst6Chivtst 

are  v.ery  rarely  iuccfceded  by  Seeds  which  a/terward  hecomes  a  Frmt^  in 

in  this  Cottntry,  which  occafions  the  'wbicb  tin  Seeds  art  gaiber^df  as  it 

prefenjt  Scarcity  of  the  Plaatt  in  9uer$^  int§  a  little  Head^  eacb  en£ng 

Englemd ;  for  they  do  not  propagate  in  afmallHairt  tavbicb  mmfi  he  add- 

fail  by  the  Root.  ed^  >  S$me  little  Leaves  encomfaffing 

This  Pbmt  ihoald  be  pUnted  in  a  tbe  Pe£cle  below  tbe  Flower,  as  in 

ihady  Situation^  bat  not  under  the  tbeAntsnone  \  from  wbicb  tbeFaffu* 

Dropping  of  Treet ;  and  in  dry  Wea-  Jlower  differ s^  im  tbe  Seed  ending  in 

ther  it  will  require  to  be  frequently  et  Tail.    ' 

watered^  otherwife  k  cannot  be  pre-  The  Species  nit ; 

ierved    in  this  Country.     In   the  t.  ?vL9 at ilj. a Jblioers^ffiorefbt 

Winter»if  the  Froftfhould  prove  fe-  majore   flore.     C.  B,  P.    Pafquc- 

vere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  flower  with  thicker  Leaves^  and  a 

light  Covering  over  the  Roots,  to  larger  Flower, 

prevent  the  Froft  from  penetrating  2.  ?u lsktivl a  Jloreviolaceodn- 

deep  into  theGround»  which  will  be  fUcifmbriato.  H.  R.  Par.    Pafque- 

a  fure  Method  to  preferve  them.  flower  with   a  double  fringed  vi- 

The  other  Sorts  are  annual,  and  olet-colour*d  Flower, 

propagated  by  Seeds  only.  The  bed  3.    Pulsatilla  Jlore  minoreni' 

time  to  fow  thefe  is  in  Autumn,  foon  gricante.    C,  B.  P.  '  P^fque-flower 

after  they  are  ripe ;  for  the  Plants  with  a  fmaller  darker  Flower, 

will  reiift  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  4.  ?v lsatill a  Jlore  mbrooiin- 

very  well ;  fo  will  flower  early  the  /o.  C.  B.  P.     Red  Pafque-flower. 

following  Summer,  and  good  Seeds  5.  PuuATiLLA^/-/a/&9.  C.  B. 

may  be  obuined  ;   whereas  thofe  P .    White  Pafque-flower. 

which  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  fome-  6.  Pulsatilla  latea,  apii  hortat- 

dmes  mifcairy.     Thefe  Seeds  (hould  fisfilioCC.  B.  P.     Yellow  Pafque- 

be  fown  where  they  are  defignM  to  flower,  with  a  Leaf  of  Garden-par* 

remain ;  for  the  Plants  do  not  fuc-  fley. 

c^ed  very  well,  when  they  are  tranf-  7.  Pulsatilla  lutea  Alpina  hi- 
planted.  When  the  Plants  come  up,  ffidior,  C,  B.  P.  Yellow  hairy 
they  require  no  other  Culture,  but  Pafque-flower  of  the  Alps, 
to  keep  them  dear  from  Weeds  ;  and  8.  PuLSATiLLAyp/rtf  tennims  inci- 
where  they  are  too  dofe,  to  thin  /o>  (Sf  Jlore  minore^Jive  paluftris.  C 
them.  If  thefe  Plants  are  permitted  B.  P.  Marfli  Pafque-flower,  with 
Co  fcatter  thdr  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  fipe-cut  Leaves,  and  a  fmaller  Flow- 
come  up,  and  be  better  than  when  er. 

they  are  fown.  All  thefe  Plants  are  9.  Pulsatilla  foUotemtisu  inci- 
prcfervM  by  the  Curious  in  Botany ;  fi//eu  palujiris^fiore  dilutiore.  H.  R. 
but  they  have  no  great  Beauty  ;  fo  Par.  Mai  Hi  Pafque-flower,  with  a 
are  not  often  kept  in  other  Gar-  fine-cut  Leaf,  and  a  paler  Flow- 
dens,  er^ 

PULSATILLA,  Pafque-flower.  10.  Pulsatilla  cpii  folio,  nter- 

Tht  C/mradfrs  zre  ;  nalis,  for e  majore.  C' B.  P.  Spring 

Tbe   Flonver    cot/fjfs    of  fever  a  I  Paf^ae  flower,   wirh    a    SmaJlagc- 

Leaves,  fwbicb  are  placed  in  a  circu*  leaf,  and  a  larger  Mower. 

lar  Order,  and  expand  in  firm  of  a  11.  Pulsatilla  epii  folio,  vtr' 

Riffe  ;  out  of  wbicb  rifcs  a  Poiuttd^  nslis,fore  ffiincrg,  C.  2?.  P.  Spring 

6  Paiquc- 


ra4ue-8bwtf,  with  a  SmaUage-leafy 
ud  a  fmaller  Fiower. 

12.  Pulsatilla  apii  folir^  au' 
UnuaHi.  C,  3.  P.  Smallage- 
ieav^d  Pafque  -  flower  of  the  Aa- 
tomn. 

13.  Pulsatilla  filia  ^emonts 
ft€mnd^^fi'Ve/khr0tMnJo.     C.  B,  P, 

Pafqae- flower  with  a  roandifll  Flow- 
er. 

14.  Pulsatilla  Pynntdcityflon 
lalhJuplici.  H.  R.  Par.  Pafque- 
lo«rcr  of  thii  Pjrnuer,  with  a  double 
white  flower, 

15.  Pulsatilla  /ufeA, pafihiac^ 
ffhitfiris  foiio,  C.  B.  P.  Yellow 
Pafqize-flowery  with  a  wild  Parfnep- 
leaf. 

t6.  Pulsatilla  Ongnta/is^  tenu- 

iffime  di*vi/d  (ff  *viilofa^  flort  rubro. 
TVilnr.  Or.  Eaflern  Pafque-flower, 
with  jiD  hairy  finely  divided  Leaf, 
and  a  red  Flower. 

17.  Pulsatilla  .<^iV««4,  ikul- 
9ijid»  /lore^  mfii  filio  rigidQ.  Rati 
Si^.  AfricoH  Pafque-flower,  with 
a  raukifid  Flower^  and  a  ftifFSmal- 
kgc^leaf. 

The  firft  of  tfaefe  Plants  is  common 
in  diven  Parts  of  England :  it  grows 
10  great  Pknty  on  Gogmagog  Hl/li 
«Q  the  Left-hand  of  the  Highway 
leading  from  Cambridgf  to  Hd'Verii, 
joft  on  the  Top  of  thfc  Hill ;  alfo 
Bboutffri^^Sr7>^tfM,fix  Miles  fromCam^ 
iru^ei  and  oh  Btmmck  Htatb  not 
&r  from  Stamfird  1  and  on  S^uthrop 
Comrnvh  adjoining  thereto  ;  alfo  on 
aoancainotts  and  dry  Failures  jufl 
hy  Ltadfiotti  HaU  near  PontefraS  in 
Ttrk/bire,  It  flowers  about  the  End 
of  Mafxh,  or  the  Beginning  of 
JpriL 

The  other  Sorts  are  lefs  common 
in  England^  being  all  of  them  Na- 
tives of  oth^r  Countries,  and  are  on- 
ly to  be  met  within  fome  curious 
Garden^  in  Emgland,  where  they  arc 
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cultivated   for  the  Beauty  of  their 
Flowers. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  Seed,  which  (hould  be  fown  in 
Boxes  or  Pots  fiiPd  with  very  light 
fandy  Earth  %  obferving  not  to  cover 
the  Seeds  too  deep  with  Mould, 
which  will  prevent  their  rifing  ;  for 
they  require  no  more  than  jufl  to  be 
QOver'd.  Thefe  Boxes  fhould  be 
placed  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  Sun  until  Ten  of  the  Clock; 
but  mult  be  fcreenM  from  it  in.  the 
Heat  of  the  Day  :  and  if  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  the  Earth  (hOuld  be 
often  refrefticd  with  Water.  The 
bed  time  for  fowing  of  thefe  Seeds  if 
in yttfyf  foon  after  they  are  ripe; 
for  if  they  are  kept  till  Spring,  they 
feidom  grow. 

Thefe  Boxes  or  Pots,  in  which  the 
Seeds  are  fown,  fhoald  remain  in 
this  (hady  Situation  until  the  Begin- 
ning of  0^«^^,  whlsn  they  fhoald 
be  removed  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  full  Sun  during  the  Winter-fea- 
fon  :  about  the  Beginning  of  March 
the  Plants  will  begin  to  appear^  at 
which  time  theBoxes  (hould  be  again 
remov*d  where  they  may  have  only 
the  forenoon  Sun ;  for  i^  they  are 
too  much  expofed  to  the  Heat,  the 
young  Plants  will  die  away.  They 
fhould  alfo  be  refrelhed  with  Water 
in  dry  Weather,  which  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth  ;  and  they 
muft  be  caitfully  preferved  from 
Weeds^  which,  if  fu^r'd  to  grow 
amongd  them,  will  in  a  fhort  time 
deilroy  them. 

When  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are 
intirely  decay*d  (which  is  commonly 
in  Ja(iy)t  you  (hould  then  take  up  all 
the  Roots,  which^  being  nearly  of 
the  Colour  of  the  Ground,  will  he 
difficult  to  find  while  fmall  ;  there- 
fore you  ihould  paf»  the  Earth 
through  a  fine  Wire-fieve,  which  is 
4  C  'the 
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the  beft  Method  to  feparate  the 
Roots  from  the  Earth  (but  notwich- 
Handing  all  poflible  Care  taken,  yet 
there  will  be  many  fmall  Roots  left ; 
fo  that  the  Earth  {hould  either  be 
put  into  the  Boxes  agan,  or  fpread 
upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  to  fee 
what  Plants  will  arife  ouc  of  it  the 
fucceeding  Year)  :  the  Roots,  being 
taken  up,  fliould  be  immediately 
planted  again  on  Beds  of  freih  light 
fandy  Earth,  about  three  0t  four 
Inches  afunder,  covering  them  about 
three  Indies  thick  with  the  fame 
light  Earth.  The  Spring  following, 
mod  of  thefe  Plants  will  produce 
Flowers ;  but  they  will  not  be  fo 
large  and  hit  as  in  the  fucceeding 
Years,  when  the  Roots  are  larger. 

The  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  gene- 
nlly  run  down  deep  in  the  Ground, 
and  are  of  a  flefhy  Subftance,  fome- 
what  like  Carrots :  {o  will  not  bear 
to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  Ground ; 
therefore  when  they  are  removed, 
it  ihould  be  done  in  Autumn,  that 
they  may  uke  frelh  Root  before  the 
Froft  comes  on  ;  for  if  they  are 
tranfplanted  in  the  Spring,  they  will 
not  produce  ftrong  Flowers  :  thefe 
Plaats  thrive  beft  in  a  loamy  Soil  s 
for  in  very  light  dry  Ground,  they 
are  very  apt  to  decay  in  Summer. 

The  laft  Sort  is  tender ;  therefore 
will  not  live  ihro*  the  Winter  in 
Englan^t  anlefs  it  is  (heltered  from 
the  Cold :  wherefore  thefe  Plants 
muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and  in  the 
Winter  placed  under  a  Frame, where 
they  may  be  covered  in  bad  Wea- 
ther ;  but  they  ihould  have  as  much 
free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather : 
they  will  ^  do  better  under  one  of 
thefe  Frames^  than  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  Green  houfe,  becaufe 
there  the  Plants  draw  up  weak  ;  fo 
do  not  produce  their  Flowers  fo 
|farong»  nox  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as 
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when  they  have  a  greater  Share  of 
Air. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  lown  in  Pocs  of 
frefh  Earth,  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  placed  in  a  fliady  Situation  till 
Autumn  ;  when  they  fhould  be  re- 
moved where  they  may  enjoy  the 
Sun  :  and  when  the  Nights  begin  to 
be  frofly,  the  Pots  muft  be  placed 
under  a  Frame  with  the  old  Plants  ; 
in  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  appear  & 
and  after  they  have  obtainedStrengtfay 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  each  into 
a  feparate  Pot,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  old  Plants. 

PUMPION.    VidiVt^. 

PUNICA,  The  Pomgranate* 
tree. 

The  CbaraBin  are; 
The  FUfWir  cwfifis  •fmtuj  Ltamts^ 
placed  in  a  circular  Order ^  which  tx* 
fond  in  film  •/  a  R^fe^  nvbo/e  hgii* 
Jbaped  muliifid  Flower-cup  aftem/mrd 
becomes  a  globular  Fruity  having  a 
tbick^  fmootb^  briiile  Rind;  and  is  di* 
njidedinto  federal  Cells  ^tvbicb  conieum 
oblong  bard  Seeds^/urromided  *udtb  a 
fofi  Fulp. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  PuNiCA,  qnso malum grearnhnm 
firt.  Cafalp.    The  common  Pom* 

granate. 

2.  FvmcA  /ruau  dulci.  Tmtrm. 
The  fweet  Pomgranate. 

3.  ?vv\Q^/yheftrii.  Cord.Hift. 
The  wild  Pomgranate. 

4.  Punic  A  Jlore  pleno  majorg. 
Touru.  The  douUe-flowcr'd  Pom- 
granate. 

5.  PuNiCA  Jmericana  nana^  fm 
bumillima^  Toum,  The  American 
dwarf  Pomgranate. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  now 
pretty  common  in  the  EngUJb  Gar-, 
dens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurfed 
up  in  Cafes,  and  preserved  in  Green- 
houfes  with  great  Care  (as  was  aKo 

t)ie 


'tikeJoablf  doweringKind);  but  they 
are  both  hardy  enough  to  refill  the 
ferereft  Cold  of  our  Climate  in 
the  open  Air  ;  and  if  planted  againft 
warm  Walls,  in  'a  good  Situation, 
the  firft  Sort  will  often  produceFruit, 
wbich,  in  warm  Seafons,  will  ripen 
tolerably  well :  but  as  thefe  Fruits 
do  not  ripen  till  late  in  the  Autumn> 
they  are  feldom  well  tailed  in  Eng- 
UtJ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Sort 
with  double  Flowers  is  commonly 
preferred  to  it.  The  Sort  with  fwcct 
f  ruit»  as  alfo  the  wild  Sort,  are  lefs 
common  in  xheEngli/S^  Gardens  than 
the  former  two. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  eafily  propa- 
gated by  laying  down  their  Branches 
in  the  Spring,  which  in  oiie  Year*s 
time  will  take  good  Root,  and  may 
then  be  ttanfplanted  where  they  are 
defigQ*d  to  remain.  The  bed  Sea- 
fonfor  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Trees 
is  in  Spring,' jufl  before  they  begin 
to  (hoot :  they  fliould  have  a  flrong 
rich  Soil,  in  whicl^  they  flower  mucn 
better,  and  produce  more  Fruit, 
than  if  planted  on  a  dry  poor  Earth : 
bat  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  in  plen- 
ty, there  fhould  be  care  taken  in  the 
Praning  of  the  Trees ;  for  want  of 
which,  "we  often  fee  thefe  Trees  ve- 
ry foil  of  fmall  Shoots  ;  bat  do  not 
find  many  Flowers  prodoced  upon 
them :  therefore  I  (hall  fet  down 
Diredions  for  pruning  of  thefeTrees, 
fo  as  to  obtain  a  great  Quantity  of 
Flowers  and  Fruit. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  always 
proceed  from  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches  which  were  produced  the 
fame  Year:  this  therefore  direcJl*, 
That  all  weakBranchcs  of  the  former 
Year  ihould  be  cut  out;  and  that  the 
ftronger  (hould  be  (hortened  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Strength,  in  Order 
to  obtain  new  Shoots  in  every  Part 
•f  tlie  Tree :  thefe  Brinches  rcay  be  * 
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laid  in  againfl  the  Wall,  aboat  four 
or  five  Inches  afunder  ;  for,  as  their 
Leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  Ne* 
ceifity  of  allowing  them  a  greater 
Diflance.  The  beft  time  for  this 
Work.is  about  Michaelmas^  or  a  lit« 
tie  later,,  according  to  the  Mildnefs 
of  the  Seafon  :  but  if  they  are  left 
until  Spring  before  they  are  prunM, 
they  feldom  put  out  their  Shoots  fo 
early  ;  and  the  earlier  they  comeoor^ 
the  fooner  the  Flowers  will  appear, 
which  is  of  great  Confequence  where 
Fruit  is  dcfired.  In  Summer  they 
will  reqnire  no  other  Drefling,  but 
to  cut  off  very  vigorous  Shoots  which 
grow  from  the  Wall,  and  never  pro- 
duce Flowers  (for  they  are  the  mid- 
dling Shoots  only  which  are  fruit- 
ful) ;  and  when  the  Fruit  is  formed, 
the  Branches  on  which  they  grov^, 
fhould  be  faftened  to  the  Wall  to 
fupport  them  ,*  otherwife  the  Weight 
of  the  Frnit,  when  grown  large,  will 
be  apt  to  break  them  down. 

Tho',  as  I  faid  before,  the  Fruit  of 
this  Tree  feldom  arrives  to  any  Per- 
fe£lion  in  this  Country,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der it  valuable;  yet,  for  the  Beajty 
of  its  fcarlet-coloured  Flowers,  toge- 
ther with  the  Variety  of  its  Fruit, 
there  fhould  be  one  Tree  planted  in 
tvtry  good  Garden,  fince  the  Cul- 
ture is  not  great  which  they  require: 
the  chief  Care  is,  to  plant  chem  upon 
a  rich  (Irong  Soil,  and  in  a  warn 
Situation.  Upon  fome  Trees  which 
had  thefe  Advantages,  I  have  ob- 
tained a  great  Quantity  of  Fruit 
which  have  arrived  to  their  full 
Magnitude ;  but  I  cannot  fay  ihry 
were  well  flavpur'd  ;  however,  they 
made  a  very  handfome  Appearance 
upon  the  Trees. 

The  double -flowering  Kind  i^ 
much  more  cfleemed  than  the  other 
in  this  Country,  for  the  fake  of  its 
large  fine  doable  Flowers,    whi:h 

4  C  2  are 
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are  of  a  tnoft  beautifdl  fcarlet  Co' 
loar;  and,  if  the  Trees  are  fupplied 
with  Noarifliment,  will  continue  to 
produce    Flowers   for    near    three 
Months  fucceffively,  which  renders 
it  onoof  the  moil  valuable  flowering 
Trees  yet  known.    This  mud  be 
]prun*d  and  managed  in  the   fame 
mantier  as  hath  been  already  diredt-  . 
cd  for  the  fruit-bearing  Kind  :  but 
this  Sort   may  be  rendered   more 
produ£Hve  of  its  beautiful  J^lowers, 
by  grafting  it  upon  Stocks  of  the 
iingle  Kind,  which  will  check  the 
Luxttriancy  of  the  Trees,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  Flowers  upon  al- 
moft  every  Shoot :  by  which  Me- 
thod I  have  had  a  low  Tree,  which 
was  planted  in  the  open  Air,  ex- 
tremely full  of  Flowers,  which  made 
a  very  fine  Appearance. 

The  dwarf  Sort  was  brought  into 
Eur^i  from  the  warmefl  Parts  of 
Jmerica^  where  the  Inhabitants  cul- 
tivate it  in  their  Gardens  for  the 
Beaiity  of  its  Flowers,  together  with 
its  continuing  to  produce  Flowers 
and  Fruit  moft  Fart  of  the  Year : 
this  Sor%  feldom  grows  above  three 
Feet  high.  The  Fruit  of  this  Kind 
is  rarely  much  larger  than  a  Walnut, 
and  not  very  pleafant  to  the  Tafie ; 
fo  that  'tis  rather  cultivated  for 
Shew,  than  for  the  fake  of  its 
Fruit. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
Layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former  Sorts;  but  muft  be  planted 
in  Pots  filled  with  rich  Earth,  and 
preferved  in  a  Green-houfe  ;  other- 
wife  it  is  too  tender  to  endure  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  ;  and  in  the 
Summer,  when  the  Flowers  begin  to 
appear,  if  the  Plants  are  expofcd  to 
the  open  Air,  the  Buds  will  fall  off, 
and  never  open  :  fo  that  it  fhould 
not  be  expoied  to  the  open  Air,  but 
placed  in  an  atry<Glafs-cafe,  giving 
them  a  large  Share  of  Air  every 
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Day  :  but  as  they  will  be  covered 
at  Top,  fo  the  Flowers  will  expand, 
and  the  Fruit  will  grow  to  the  full 
Size. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Sortof  Pomgra- 
nate  with  double-ftriped  Flowers, 
and  have  fouod  it  mentioned  in  fome 
foreign  Catalogues  ;  but  have  not 
feen  thePlant  growing;  tho*  I  believe 
it  may  be  eafily  procured  from  //«- 

PURSLAIN.    ^i/if  Portulaca. 
PYRACANTHA.    A7^Mcfpi- 

IttS. 

PYROL  A,  Winter-green. 
The  Cbaraffers  are ; 

//  hatb  a  rp/e-Jhaped  Flt^wer^  ttm- 
fijling  rffro9ral  Leagues,  nvJbich  tori 
placid  circularly  ;  out  of  nvbo/i  Cup 
rifis  tht  Pointal,  ending  im  a  ProbO' 
fcis  ;  which  afiirvjard  inrns  to  a 
roundifif Fruity  which  ii  chancWd^  gi' 
nerally  umbellated^  and  cmtfifittg  of 
f<ve  Cells  t  *which  are  commoufyfidlof 
fmall  Seeds, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Pyrola  rotwieRfbiia  major, 
C.  B.  P.  Great  round-leav'dWin- 
ter-green.  . 

2.  Pyrola  rotunMfoUa  mimr,  C. 

B.  P.  Small  round-leav'd  Winter* 
green. 

3.  P Y  ^01.  h  foUomucr9nataferra' 
to.  C.  B,  P.  Winter-grecn,  with 
a  pointed  Leaf,  fawed  on  the  Edg- 
es. 

4.  Pyrola  fnutefcens^mrhuti fo&o. 

C.  B.  P.  ShrubbyWiotergreen,with 
an  Arbutus- leaf. 

X  The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many 
Places  in  the  North  of  England^  on 
moffy  Moors,  Hills,  and  Heaths,  as 
alfo  in  fhady  Woods  ;  fo  that  it  is 
very  difHcult  to  prcferve  in  Gar- 
dens, in  the  Southern  Parts. 

The  other  three  Sorts  are  Natives 
of  the  Hills  in  Germany,  Italy^  and 
Hungary,  Thefe  are  all  of  them  "'ft- 
ry  difficult  to  cultivate  in  Gardens : 

ior 
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kr  u  thty  grow    on   rery   cold  ^at  tbe  ixtremi  Pmrt :  thi  Cells  in 

HiUs,  and  in  a  moiTy  moortih  Soil,  nfobicb  thiSeidt  art  Udg^d^  urtfifa^ 

h  when  tbey  are  removed  to  a  bet-  rated  by  fift  Mtmiranesy  and   tk§ 

ter  Soil,  and  in  a  warmer  Situation,  Seeds  are  obUng. 
they  feldom  continoe  long.     The  The  Sfeeies  are  ; 

befttioe  to  tranfplant  tliefe  Plants         i.  'Pykvs  fativa,  fruBm    itfti^)% 

into  Gardens,  is  aboat  Michaelmas^  pamf  racemefo  •d$ratiffiiM,   Tomm, 

proTided  the  Roou  can   then    be  Petit  Mnfcat,  i .  e.  Little  Muik  Pear, 

foond  ;  when  they  ihould  be  taken  commonly  called  the  Supreme.  This 

pp  with  Balls  of  Earth   to   their  Fruit  is  generally  produced  in  large 

Roots,  and  planted  in  a  ihady  Sitoa-  Clufters  :  it  is  rather  round  than 

iioD|  and  on  a  moift  undunged  Soil,  long ;  the  Stalk  (hort;  and,  when 

wiiere  they  ihoold  be  freqoently  wa-  ripe,  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellow  Colour^ 

tped  in  dry  Weather,  otberwife  they  the  Juice  is  fomewhat  muiky,  and, 

will  not  thrire.  Someof  thefe  Plants  if  gathered  before  it  is  too  ripe^  it 

nay  be   planted   in  Pots,   which  an  excellent  Pear.    This  ripens  at 

iboald  be  filled  with  Earth  as  nearly  the  Beginning  of  July^  and  will  C0Q« 

fdembling  that  in  which  they  natu-  tinne  good  but  for  a  few  Days. 
nJly  grow  as  pofliUe;  and  place        s.  Pyrus  fati'ua^  fru8u  afiva 

them  in  a  (hady  Situation,  where  if  minmo  od«reitiffimo,  Toum.    Poire  6m 

they  are  confiantly  watered  in  dry  Chio,  i .  /.    The  Cbio  Pear,  com- 

Wcathcr,   they   will  thrive    very  monly  called  the  Little  Ballard  Mufk 

weU.  Pear.     Thb  is  fmaller  than  the  for* 

The  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  are  mer,but  is  inShape  pretty  much  like 

ftapcd  like  thofe  of  the  Pear-tree,  that :  the  Skin,  when  ripe,  has  a 

from  whence  the  Name  was  given  few  Streaks  of  Red  on  the  Side  next 

to  it :  thefe  Leaves  are  of  a  deep-  the  Sun ;  and  the  Fruit  feldom  hangs 

green .  Coloor,  and  continue  mod  in  Clufters,  as  the  former ;  but  in 

Part  of  the  Year ;  but  there  is  no  other  refpe&s  is  nearly  like  it. 
mat  Beauty  in  their  Flowers  ;  tho*      •  3.  Ptrvs  fotiva^  fruBu  ajli'uo 

fer  Variety  they  are  admitted  into  par*vOy  e  nnridi  albido,  Toum.     Poire 

many  curious  Gardens.  Haciveao,  f .  e.  The  Hailing  Pear  t 

The  firft  Sort  is  ordered  by  the  Poire  Madeleine,  ou  Citron  des  Car- 
College  of  Phyficiaus  to  be  ufed  in  mes  :  commonly  called  the  Green 
Medicine,  and  is  generally  brought  ChilTel.  This  is  a  larger  Pear  than 
orer  from  SwoHtcerland^  £unongft  either  of  the  former,  and  is  produced 
•ther  vnlnerary  Plants  ;  amongft  more  toward  the  Pedicle :  the  Skia 
which  Clafa  this  Plant  it  ranged  $  is  thin,  and  of  a  whiti(h*green  Co^ 
and  by  fome  hath  been  greatly  com-  lour  when  ripe ;  the  Fleft  is  meltf 
mended.  ing,  and,  if  not  too  ripe,  of  a  fa* 

PYRUS,  The  Pear-tree.        ^  gary  Flavoor ;  but  is  apt  to  be  men- 
The  CbaraSiere  are ;  ly  •  this  ripens  the  Middle  of  July, 

The  Flenver    confifts    of  fe<ueral         4.  Pyrus  Jatwa^  fruBu  afii^B 

Leai^es^  'which  are  placed  in  a  circu-  partim/atttraSe  ruhente^fartimjlanfe'' 

larOrder^  and  expand  in  form  of  a  fcenie.  Toum,  Mafcadelles  Rouges, 
Rofe ;  nvhofe  flo-wer  cap  afterward  i,  e.  The  Red  Mufcadeile.  It  is  al- 
iecomes  a  fiefoy  fruity  nvhich  is  more  fo  called  La  BelliiTime,  i,  e.  Thf 
produced  toward  the  Foofftalis  than  Faireft  or  Supreme.  This  is  a  large 
the  Apfhi  hut  is  hollrw'dlike  a  Na-    early  Pear,  of  great  Beauty :  cheSkin 

4C3  h 
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tf  of  a  fine  yellow  Colour,  when  ripe^ 
beautifully  (Iriped  with  red;  the 
Flefh  is  half  melting,  and  has  a  rich 
Flavour,  if  gathered  before  it  he 
too  ripe ;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  m^aly. 
This  generally  produces  two  Crops 
of  Fruit  in  a  Year :  the  firft  is  com- 
inonly  ripe  about  the  Middle  of  Jufy^ 
and  the  fecond  ripens  in  September ; 
but  this  late  Crop  is  feldom  well- 
tafted. 

5.  Pyrus  /atiKfa^  fruSu  aft  mo 
farmo  ftamefcenU  mofcbato.  Toum. 
Petit  Mufcat,  1.  e.  The  Little  Muf- 
cat.  This  is  a  fmall  Pear,  rather 
round  than  long  :  the  Skin  is  very 
thin,  and  when  ripe,  ofayellowiih 
Colour  :  the  Fle(h  is  melting,  and 
of  a  rich  mu(ky  Flavour  ;  but  will 
not  keep  long  when  ripe.  This 
comes  the  Middle  of  July. 

6.  PvRus  /ati^a,  ^fruStu  afti^uo 
chlong9  ferrugineOf  carne  ttnera  «o- 
ffhata.  iourn,  CuifTe  Madame,  Lady's 
Thigh,  in  j^/r^/air^  commonly  called 
Jargonelle.  This  is  a  very  long  Pear, 
of  a  pyramidal  Shape,  having  a  long 

.  Footllalk :  the  Skin  is  pretty  thick, 
of  a  rulTetgreen  Colour  from  the 
Sun ;  but  toward  the  San  it  is*  in- 
clined to  an  iron  Colour ;  the  Fle/h 
is  breaking,  and  has  a  rich  muiky 
Flavour:  ripe  the  Middle  ofjuij. 
This  is  one  of  the  beft  early  Sum-^ 
sner  Pears'  yet  known,  and  is  cer- 
tainly what  all  the  French  Gardeners 
call  the  Cuiffi  Madame^  as  may  be 
cafily  obferved  by  their  Dcfcription 

•  of  this  Pear :  but  I  fuppofe,  that  the 
Titles  of  this  and  the  Jargonelle 
were  changed  in  coming  to  England  \ 
and  have  been  continued  by  the 
feme  Names. 

y»^YKV9  fati'vay  fi-uffu  ohkng9^ 
#  'viridi  fiayefcente.  The  Wind/or 
Pear.  This  is  an  oblong  Fruit, 
which  IS  produced  toward  the 
Crown  ;  but  near  the  Stajk  is  drawn 
loward  a  Point :  the  Skia  is  fmooth» 
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and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowiAi-gree« 
Colour ;  the  Fleih  is  very  foft ;  and, 
if  permitted  to  hang  but  two  or  three 
Days  after  it  is  ripe,  it  grows  mea- 
ly, and  is  good  for  nothing. 

8.  Pyrus  fatwa^  fruQu  4tfii'09 
Mango,  i  qnridi  alio.     The  Jargo- 
nelle, now  commonly  called  Cuifie 
Madame.     This  is  certainly  what 
the  French  Gardeners  call  die  Jar* 
gonelle ;  which,  as  I  before  obferv- 
ed, b  now,  in  Engiand,  given  to  an- 
other Fruit,    m^uch   preferable    to 
this;  fo  that  the  two  Names  are 
changed;  for  the  Jargonelle  if  al- 
ways placed  amongft  thofe  which 
the  French  call  bad  Fruit ;  and  the 
CuifTe  Madame  is  fet  dowi^  amoi^ft 
their  beft  Fruit  1  which  is  certainly 
the  Reverfe  with  us,  as' they  are  now 
named.    This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like 
the  Windfw ;  hat  is  produced  mare 
toward  the  Crown,  and  is  fmaller 
toward  the  Stalk ;  the  Skin  is  fmooth, 
of  a  pale-green  Colour  :  the  Fleih  is 
apt  to  be  mealy,  if  it  ftands  to  be 
ripe  ;  bat  being  a  plentiful  Bearer, 
is  much  propagated  for  the  l^ndn 
Marketa. 

9.  Pyrus  fathm^  fruBu  aftho^ 
giohofo  fiffiU  nufchato,  maculit  nigrii 
eonjperfo,  Tourn.  Orange  Mufquee, 
f.  i.  The  Orange  Mulk.  Tbis  is  a 
middle-fix'd  Pear«  of  a  (hort  gk)bo« 
lar  Form  :  the  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifh 
Colour,  fpotted  with  black  ;  the 
Flefh  is  mufky  ;  but  is  very  apt  to 
be  a  little  dry  and  choaky.  It  ripens 
theEndof7j//y. 

I  o.  P  y  R u  s  fativa,  fruBu  afiiv^ 
alhldo  majori.  Tourn.  Gros  Blan- 
quet,  /.  e.  Great  Blanket.  Tfiis  is 
sdfo  called  La  Mufiette  d'Anjou,  1.  /. 
The  Bagpipe  of  Jnfen.  This  is  a 
large  Pear,  approaching  to  a  round 
Form  :  the  Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
pale-green  Colour ;  the  Fleih  is  foft, 
and  fuM  of  Juice,  which  hath  a  rich 
Flavour ;  the  i;talk  i&  Hiort,  thick. 

and 
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and  fpotted ;  the  Wood  is  deader; 
and  the  Leaf  is  very  nmch  like  that 
of  the  Tree  called  the  jargonelle. 
Tiiis  ripens  the  End  of  jljj. 

1 1.  Pravs  /ativa,  fruSu  aftiva 
slbido  foccharatQ  odoratiffimo.  Toum, 
The  Blanqnette^or  Muik  Blanquette  i 
tk  Little  Blanquet  Pear.  This  Pear  is 
ffloch  Icfs  than  the  former,  and  more 
piochM  in  near  the  Stalk,  which 
is  aifo  (bort,  but  flenderrr  than  that 
of  the  formers  the  Skin  is  foft^  and 
of  a  pale-green  Colours  thcFlefliit 
tender,  and  foil  of  a  rich  muikv 
Jttioe:  the  Wood  of  this  Tree*  is 
much  ftronger  than  is  that  of  the 
Conner,  and  the  Shoots  are  com- 
mooly  ihorcer.  This  ripens  the  End 

iz.  Pyrus  fatifua,  fruSu  mlhiik, 
ftMculo  Itmgo  de»at§.  foum.  Blan* 
qoette  a  longae  qaeiie»  /.  /•  Long- 
fblkM  Blanquet  Pear.  This  Pear  is 
10  Shape  fomewhat  like  the  formers 
bat  (he  Eye  is  larger,  and  more  hoi* 
low*d  at  the  Cfown ;  toward  the 
Sodk  it  is  (bmewhat  plumper,  and  a 
little  crooked:  the  Skin  is  very 
fmoodi,  white,  and  fometimes  to« 
ward  the  Sun  is  a  little  coloured :  the 
Flelh  is  betWMn  melting  and  break- 
ing, and  is  foil  of  a  richfttgary Juice. 
This  ripens  the  Beginning  oiAugufi, 

13.  Pyrvs  faii'va^  fruBm  neftvvo 
thUngi  rufe/ceutt  Jacchmrmt:  Tntrw, 
Poire  fans  Peau,  i .  #.  The  Skinlefs 
Par.  It  is  alfo  called  Floor  de 
Gaigne,  i.  t.  flower  of  Gmgne ;  and 
by  fome,  RoofTeiet  hatif ,  i.  r.  The 
Early  Rttflelet.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  Fruit,  of  a  long  Shape,  and  a 
redifli  Colour,  fomewhat  like  the 
Roflolet:  the  Skin  is  extremely 
thin ;  the  Fle(h  is  melting,  and  full 
of  a  rich  fngary  juice  s  the  Shoots 
are  long  and  ftrait.  Tbb  ripens  the 
End  of  July. 

14.  Pravs  /ativM^  fru8u  ^fiin)9 
furUwatCf  cams  tenera  faccharata. 
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^ourm.  Mufeat  Robine,  /.  #.  The 
Mafk  Robine  Pear.  This  is  alfo 
caUed  Poire  k  la  Reine,  f .  #.  The 
Qneen*s  Pears  Poire  d'Ambre,  L  e. 
The  Amber  Pear;  and  Pucelle  de 
Xaintosge,  i.  #.  The  Virgin  of 
Xainingg^  Thb  is  a  fmalliound 
Pear,  of  a  yellowiih  Colour  when 
ripe  s  the  Flefh  is  between  melting 
and  breaking  s  it  has  a  rich  muiky 
Fhvour,  and  is  a  great  Bearer :  it 
ripens  the  End  of  July. 

IJ.  Pyavs  fatwa^  fruffuafti<V9 
fwrhinai0  mt/cbmto,  Le  Bourdon 
Mofqne,  1.  i.  The  Muik  Drone 
Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round 
Fruit,  whofe  Skin  is  of  a  yellowifli 
Colour  when  ripe  s  the  Flelh  is  melt- 
ing, and  full  of  an  high  muiky 
Juice :  but  it  muil  not  hang  too  long 
on  the  Tree,  for  it  is  fubjed  to 
grow  mealy  in  a  ihort  time.  This 
ripens  the  End  of  July. 

1 6.  Py  au  zfatvva^  aftiwofruSu  gl9* 
^ofi/iffiUf  i^iriM  fKrpurafc9nt4  fac» 
eb^trmto  od^rato,  Ttfivnr.OrangeRouge, 
i.i.  The- Red  Orange  Pear.  This 
Pear  hath  been  the  moil  common  of 
all  the  Sorts  in  France^  which  was 
opcafioned  by  the  general  Efteem  it 
was  in  fome  Years  iinccThis  is  a  mid- 
dle-fized round  Fruit,  of  a  greenifli 
Colour;  but  the  Side  next  the  Sun 
changes  to  a  purple  Colour  when 
ripe  s  the  Fleih  is  melting,  and  the 
Juice  IS  fugar^d,  with  a  little  Per- 
fume s  the  Eye  is  very  hollow,  and 
the  Stalk  is  ihort.  This  ripens  the 
Beginning  of  Augvft, 

17.  PvRUS  /ati*va^  fruffu  aftiv9 
$hlongo  piinori  cintreo  o^rato.  Toum. 
CaiTolette  Frlolct,  Mufeat  vcrd 
Lrchefrion.  This  is  fo  called  frbm 
its  being  Ihaped  like  a  Perfuming^- 
pQt.  Ic  is  a  long  Fruit,  in  Shape 
lil^e  tlic  jargOQclie,  of  an  Afli-co- 
loor  s  its  Fleih  is  melting,  and  full 
of  a  perfumed  Juice ;  but  is  very 
apt  to  rot  in  the  Middle  as  ^on  as 

4C4  ripes 
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ripe ;  otherwife  it  wpuM  be  eilcemed 
an  exctllent  Pear.  It  is  ripe  the 
Beginning  of  Avguft. 

i8..  Pyrvs  fatinja^  fruHu  £ftvo9 
turbinate^  e  'viridi  mlhido.  Orange 
Mufquee,  i.  e.  l*he  Muik  Orange 
Pear.  This  b  a  large  round  Pear, 
in  Shape  like  a  Bergamoc :  the  Skin 
is  green ^  and  the  Flefli  is  melting  ; 
but  it  is  very  fubje^t  to  rot  upon  the 
Tnte,  which  renders  it  not  near  fp 
Wluable  as  fome  others.    It  ripens 

the£ndof7«^«    ' 

19.  Pyrus  yi/iw,  fmBu  aflruo 

glohofo  e  miridi  purfurafcente.  Tourn, 
Gros  Oignonnety  1.  r.  The  Great 
Onion  fear.  It  is  alfo  called  Amire- 
roux,  f.  #.  Brown  Admired;  and 
Roy  d^Ete,  /.  e.  |£ing  oJF  Summer ; 
Archiduc  d'Ete,  1.  /.  The  Summer 
Archduke.  This  is  a  middle*fiz\l 
round  Pear,  of  a  browniih  Colour 
next  tht  Sun ;  the  Fleih  is  melting, 
and  the  Juice  is  paiTably  good.  This 
ripens  the  End  of  yufy, 

20.  Pyhus  fati*v^  fruSu  afihu» 
ghtfojofeffili  ix  allnio  ftamtfcente  fac^ 
iharaU  ubraU.  Toum,  Robine.  It  is 
alfo  called  Mufcat  d'Aouft,  1.  #.  The 
Aoguft  Mufcat;  Poire  d*Averat,  1.  #• 
The  A  vent  Pear ;  and  Poire  Royale, 
J.  #.  The  Royal  Pear.^  This  is  a 
roundiih  flat  Pear,  in  Shape  very 
like  a  Bergamot :  the  Stalk  is  long, 
firait,  and  a  little  fpotted,  and  the 
£ye  is  a  little  hollowed  ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  whitifh  -  yellov^ 
Cblour ;  the  Fleih  is  breaking,  bat 
not  hard;  and  its  Juice  is  richly 
fagar*d  and  perfumM :  it  is  a  great 
B^er,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
beft  Summer  Pears  yet  known.  It 
ppens  in  Jugtf/f. 

2 1  P Y  au  ifati'va^fruSu  ^ftin}9gU* 
itf^feJpUoioratoSmtm,  Poirerofe;  /. 
#.  TheRofc-pcar;and  L'Epinc-Role, 
f .  f .  The  Thorny.Rofe.  This  isa  (hort 
round  Fruit,  (haped  like  the  Great 
Onion  Pear,  but  much  larger  ;  of  a 
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'  ydlowifti  green  Colour ;  batalhth 
inclining  to  Red  on  the  Side  next  the 
Sun:  the  Stalk  is  very  long  an4 
ilender ;  the  Fielh  is  breaking,  and 
the  Juice  is  muflcy.  This  ripens  in 
Juguft.  The  Shoots  and  the  Leaves 
of  tnis  Tree  are  large. 

23.  Pyrus  fatwa^fruQu  €tfiiv9 
ghhofo  albidofaccbarato\  T^wm.  Poire 
du  Pouchet.  This  is  a  large  round 
whicilh  Bear,  ihapM  fomewhaf  like 
the  Befidcri :  the  Flefli  is  foft  and 
tender,  and  the  Juice  is  fugary.  This 
ripens  the  Middle  ofjtgifjf, 

23.  Pyrus  fati^ua^  fruBu  4^/rW 
turbinatofeffiiifatmratim  rubenie  fuMT 
Sato.  Tdurm.  Poire  4e  Parfom,  i,  #. 
The  Perfum'd  Pear.  ThU  is  a  mid- 
dle-iized  round  Fruit,  whofe  Skin  is 
fomewhat  thick  and  rough,  and  of  a 
deep -red  Coloar^^  fpdtted  with 
brown:  the  Flefli  is  melting,  but 
dry,  and  has  a  perfumM  Flavour. 
This  ripcQs  the  Beginning  of  Jm- 

24.  Pyrus  f^rva^  fhtBu  ajirvo 
ohlongo  magna,  partim  rubro^  p4irtim 
aibidf^  odoraio,  Toum,  Bon-cretiei^ 
d*£te,  f .  #.The  Summer  Bon-cretien, 
or  Good  ChrifHan.  This  is  a  large 
oblong  Fruit,  whofe  Skin  is  fmooth 
and  tlun  :  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ix 
of  a  beautiful  red  Colour;  but  the 
other  Side  is  of  a  whitiOi- green :  the 
Flefli  is  between  breaking  and  ten- 
der, and  is  very  full  of  Juice,  which 
is  of*  a  rich  perfum'd  Flavour.  It 
ripens  the  End  of  Jtuguft, 

25.  PYRVs/t/fVtf,  frtfSu  afti^ua 
ghhofo^  ex  rubra  aUfidoque^fiin/eJctnii 
faccharato  odoraio,  Toum.  Salviatt. 
This  Pear  is  pretty  large,  round, 
and  flat,  very  much  like  the  Befideri 
in  Shape,  but  not  in  Coloar :  the 
Stalk  is  very  long  and  flender,  and 
the  Fruit  is  a  little  hollowed  both  at 
the  Eye  and  Stalk ;  the  Colour  is  red 
and  yellow  next  the  Sun ;  but  on  thei 
other  Side  is  whiciih  :  the  Skin  is 

rough ^ 
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fM^;  tbe  Flefh  is  tender;  but  a 
little  foft,  and  has  no  Core;  tbe 
Joke  is  fagary,  and  perfumed,  fome- 
wJut  like  tbe  Robine ;  but  is  not 
near  lb  moift.  This  ripens  the  End 
oUMguft, 

26.  Pyrus  fatwa^  fruQu  tejiivo 
1^)9  fiffiii  rufefcentt  odara$o,  foum. 
Cailloc-rorat,  1.  e.  Rofe-water  Pear. 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  ibme- 
what  like  the  Meffire  -  Jean,  but 
roonder:  the  Stalk  is  very  fhort^ 
and  the  Fruit  is  hoHow'd  like  an 
Apple,  where  the  Stalk  is  prodocM: 
the  Skin  is  rough,  and  of  a  brown 
Colour :  the  Fieih  is  breaking,  and 
the  Juice  is  very  fweet,  T^is  ripens 
thcEndof  u^ir^v^. 

27.  Pyavs  /aHfUif  fruSu  afir»9 
ib«gf ,  acirbitote  ftrangulatimum  mi- 
tdtanie.  Toar^  Poire  d^Etrangilion, 
1.  /.  The  Choaky  Pear :  the  Fleih  is 
red.  This  is  ieldom  preferved  in 
(lardens;  fqthexp  needs  no  Defai|K 
tioaofit. 

28.  Praus  fatinta^  fruSu  afthw 
^ilngo  e  ftrrvgiiUQ  ruientt,  nonmwi'* 
§tum  macuiate.  Poire  de  Rouflelet, 
I.  f.  The  RaiTelet  Pear.  This  is  a 
large  oUong  Pear :  the  Skin  is 
brown,  and  o£  a  dark-red  Colour 
next  the  Sun  1  the  Flefh  is  tender  and 
foft,  without  much  Core  :  the  Juice 
is  agreeably  perfum'd,  if  gathered 
before  it  be  too  ripe :  this  produces 
krger  Fruit  on  an  Efpalier  'than  on 
Staadard-trees.  It  ripens  the  End  of 

29.  Pteus  faipoa^  frnSu  itftrw 
fryntMwk^' partim  ruiro^  fartimfia* 
'otfitute^  odorato.  Poire  de  Prince, 
'.^  The  Prince's  Pear.  This  is  a 
fmall  voimdiih  Pear,  of  a  bright-red 
Colour  next  the  Sun*  but  of  a  yel- 
lowiOi  Colour  on  the  oppofite  Side  : . 
the  Fleih  is  between  breaking  and 
?^tiag  5  the  Juice  is  very  high-fla- 
^tti*d ;  and  itis  a  great  Bearer.  This 
fipenithcEnd  ofJi^uJii  but  wiU 
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keep  a  Fortnight  good,  which  is 
what  few  Summer-fruits  will  do. 

30.  Pyrus  fativm^  fm&u  gefti^v 
glebpfi  njiridi^  in  ore  Hquefctmti.  Gros 
Moiiille  -  bouche,  /.  e.  The  great 
Month-water  Pear.  This  is  a  Su|;c 
round  Pear,  with  a  fmooth-greea 
Skin  :  the  Stalk  Is  fhort  and  thick  1 
the  Fleih  is  melting,  and  full  of 
Juice,  if  gathered  before  it  be  too 
ripe  i  otherwiiie  it  is  Jtpt  to  grow 
mealy.  This  ripens  the  Middle  of 
^Mguji. 

31.  Pyrus  fatrvn^  fruSu  aftinn 
rotundo  fiffiii  /aecbarato^  0  viridi 
fia<uefcenie ;  Bergamotte  d'Ete,  / .  e^ 
Summer  -  Bergamot.  This  is  by 
fome  called  the  Hamden^  Bergamot* 
It  is  a  pretty  large  round  flat  Pear, 
of  a  greenifli  -  yellow  Colour,  and 
hollow*d  a  little  at  both  Ends  like  an 
Apple :  the  Fleih  is  melting,  and  the 
Juice  is  highly  perfuQiM.  This  ri- 
pens  the.Middle  of  Augufi. 

32.  Pyrvs  fatitfa^  fruBm  amum^ 
noli  fgffiii faccbarat9  od»rmt9  einridi 
flavefcenti^  in  9r$  lifiufcetUi.  Tourm* 
9ergaiB0tte  d'Automne,  i.  e.  The 
Autuinn  B^gamot.  This  is  a  (inallec 
Pear  than  the  former^  but  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  Shape :  the  Skin  is  of  a 
yellowiih  Green,  but  changes  to  « 
faint  Red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  1 
the  Fleih  is  melting,  and  its  Juice  is 
richly  perfumed :  it  is  al  great  Bear- 
er, and  ripens  the  Middle  of  Sep^ « 
Umbir ;  and  is  one  of  the  beft  Pears 
of  theSeafon. 

33.  Pyrus  fativat  fruQu  autum" 
nak  iurbinato  nfiridi^Jiriis  foHguinHi 
diftin^a.  Team,  Bergamot  de  Suifle, 
I.  e.  The  Swi/s  Bergamot.  This 
Pear  is  fomewhat  rounder  than 
either  of  the  former :  the  Skin  is 
tough,  of  a  greeniih  Colour,  flriped 
with  red  ;  the  Fleih  is  melting,  and 
full  of  Juice  }  but  it  is  not  fo  richly 
perfumed  as  either  of  the  former, 
This  ripens  the  End  of  Septembgr. 

34.  Pyavt 
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34.  Pyrus  fativa^  fruBuatUum' 
mati  fuamffimOf   in  tre  liquefetnti^ 
loum,  Beurr^  roage,  i.  e.  The  Red 
3tttter-pear.  It  is  called  T Amboife ; 
and  in  Normandf,  Kambert ;  as  alfo 
Bearre  gris»  i.  ^.The  GreyButcer;and 
Beurre  vert,  /.  /.  The  Green  Butter* 
pear.    All  thefe  difFerent  Names  of 
9eurres  have  been  occaiioned  by  the 
Difference  of  the  Colours  of  the 
fame  Sort  of  Pear  ;  which  is  either 
owing  to   the   difFerent  Expofure 
where  they  grew»  or  from  the  Stock; 
thofe  upon  Free-ftocks  being  com- 
monly of  a  browner  Colour  than 
thofe  which  are  npon  Quince-ftockss 
whence  fome  Perfons  have  f  uppofed 
them  to  be  difFerent  Fruits,  tho*  in 
Reality  they  are  the  fame.    This  is 
a  large  long  Fruit,  for  the  moil  part 
of  a  brown  Colour  1  the  Flem  is 
very  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich  fu« 
gary  Juice.    It  ripens  the  End  of 
September ;  and,  when  gathered  horn 
the  Tree,  is  one  of  the  very  beft 
Sort  of  Pears  we  have. 
-    3 5 .  P YRU  8  fatwa^  fruBu  tnOmm" 
nali  turbinatofiffiU  fla^e/antit  CsT  in 
nri  liqnefcente.  Tonm.    Le  Doyenne, 
r.  e.  The  Dean*s  Pear.    It  is  aUb 
called  by  all  the  following  Names  1 
Saint  Michel,  i.  #.  Saint  Michael  ; 
Bearre  blanc  d'Atttomne,  /.#•  The 
White  Autumn  Batter -pear;  Poire 
de  Ncige,  /.  /.  The  Snow  -  pear ; 
Bonne  Ente,   / .  #.  A  good  Graft ; 
tiie  Carkfle  and  Fideniia.    This  is  a 
large  fair  Fruit,  in  Shape  fomewhat 
like  the  Grey  Benrre ;  butisihorter 
and  rounder:  the  Skin  is  fmooth, 
and,  when  ripe,  changes  to  a  yel- 
lowifh  Colour :  the  Flefh  is  melt- 
ing, and  full  of  Juice,  which  is  ytty 
cold ;  but  it  will  not  keep  good  a 
Week  after  it  is  gathered,  being 
very  fubjed  to  grow  mealy  :  it  is  a 
vtry  indifferent  Fruit.  This  is  a  great 
^arer,  and  riptns  the  find  of  Sip* 
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36.  Pravs  fativa^  frniinammm^ 
nah  longo  wridifue  tderaio,  in  on 
liquefcente/l9wm.  La  Verte-kK^ue, 
/.  i.  The  Long-green  Pear.  Ic  la 
alfo  caUed  Mouille  -  boache  d^Au* 
tomne,  i,  e.  The  Autumn  Moath- 
water  Pear.  This  is  a  long  Frait, 
which  is  very  green  when  ripe  :  the 
Flefh  is  melting,  and  ytry  fall  of 
Juice ;  which,  if  it  grows  npon  « 
dry  warm  Soil,  and  apon  a  Free- 
ftock,  is  very  fiigary ;  otherwife  it  is 
buta  very  indifferent  Pear.  It  ri- 
pens the  Beginning  of  Oi?«^/r;  but 
fome  Years  they  will  keep  till  D^ 
€tmbir, 

57.  Tykvs /ativa,  fruQn  anlnmn 
nali  tnbirofi  ftJJiU  facchnrmtOj  carnt 
dnra.  Tonm,    Meiiuv  Jean  blanc  U 
gris,   /.  #.  The   white  and   grej 
Moniieur  John.  Thefe,  altho*  made 
two  Sorts  of  Fruit  by  many  Perfons, 
are  indubitably  the  fame  ;  the  Dif- 
ference of  their  Colour  proceedtag 
from  the  different  Soils  and  Sitoa* 
tions  where  they  grow,  or  dieStockt 
on  which  they  are  grafted.    This 
Pear,  when  grafted  on  a  Free-ftock, 
and  planted  ona  middling  Soil,  nei- 
ther too  wet,  nor  over-dry,  is  one  of 
the  beft  Autumn  Pears  yet  known  1 
but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Qoinoe- 
fiock;  it  is  very  apt  to  be  flonyi 
or,    if   planted   on   a  veiy    dry 
Scdl,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall,  and 
good  for  little,  unlefs  the  Trees  aro 
watered  in  dry  Seafons  :  whidi  hat 
rendered  it  lefs  efteemed  by  iteio 
Perfons,  who  have  tiot  confider*d 
the  Caufe  of  their  Hafdneft  s  lor 
when  it  is  rightly  managed,  there  is 
not  any  Pear  in  the  fame  Seafon  to 
be  compared  with  it :  this  is  a  large 
ronndifh  Fmit ;  the  Skin  is  rough, 
and  commonly  of  a  brown  Colour  1 
the  Flefh  is  breaking,  and  vesy  fall 
of  a  rich  fdgar*d  Juice,  it  ripens  the 
Beginning  of  0^«^,  «nd  will  conti- 
nue good  moll  Part  of  the  Month. 

38.  Pti^vs 
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18.  P 7 1 V s  fativa ^fruBd  autuM" 

fjMffima.  Tcum.  MafcaC  fleari,  /.#. 
The  flowerMMofcat  It  is  alfo  calied 
JdMfciU  a  luigue  queiii  iT  Antamne^ 
Lt.  The  Long-ftalk'd  Mufcat  of  the 
i^atniQQ.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear, 
of  a  middling  Siset  and  round ;  the 
Skin  is  of  a  dark*red  Coloor  ;  the 
Fieih  is  very  tender,  and  of  a  delicate 
Flavour.  It  ripens  in  the  Middkof 

39.  P YRU 8  fativa,  fruQu,  amfmnr 
9Aii  glohafo /errugineOf  cam  vifcida. 
Ton,  Poire  de  Vigne»  1.  e.  The 
Vine-pear.  This  b  a  round  Fruit, 
of  a  middiing  Size  ;  the  Skin  of  a 
4ark-red Colour;  the  Flefli  13  very 
melting,  and  fuH  of  a  clammy  Juice. 
t^Stau:  is  very  loi)g  andflender. 
This  Fruit  ihoold  be  gathered  before 
k  be  full  ripe  ;  otherwife  it  grows 
mealy,  and  foon  rou.  It  ripots  the 
Middle  of  Oaobir. 

40.  ?rtiVs/atJ'uaf/riiSHaMium» 
wU  Maagep  Jilmtg  rufefctnit^  fac* 
th«rat9^  ^oratiffima.  'Tourtt.  Poire 
Rouffeline,  /.  i.  The  Ronfleline 
Peir.  It  ia  alfo  called  in  ^Touraine^ 
Le  Mufcat  a  longue  queiie  dc  la  fia 
d^Aatomne,  /.  /.  The  long-ftalk'd 
Mofcatof  the  End  of  Aatumo.  Thii 
ij  by  ibme  EngUfi>  Gardeners  called 
the  firote-bonne :  but  that  is  a  very 
different  Fruit  from  this.  It  it  ihar 
ped  fomewhat  like  theRouflelet;  but 
the  Skin  of  this  is  fmooth,  and  of  a 
Greenilh-yellow  from  the  Sun  $  but 
the  Side  next  the  Sun  is  of  a  deep- 
red  Cobur,  with  iaoL^  Spots  of 
Grey ;  the  Flefli  is  very  tender  and 
delicate ;  the  Juice  is  very  fweet, 
with  an  agreeable  Perfume.  It  ri* 
pens  the  Beginning  of  Offct$r ;  but 
mad  not  be  long  kept,  left  it  rot  in 
the  Middle. 

41.  ?Y%vs  /afiva,/ni£tt  autttm^ 
na&  cbUmgo  majtri  cit/eno,  Tourtt. 
Poire  Pend4r,  1.  r.    Thip  Kn^v^'s 
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Pear.  This  is  very  Ske  the  Caflb^ 
lette  Pear ;  but  is  fomewhat  larger } 
the  Flefli  is  fine  and  tender :  thejuic^e 
is  very  much  fngair'd.  Itripens  the 
End  of  Oi?^**r. 

4a.  Vr^vsfaiiva^fmSm  auiuM' 
nali  iwrtimtU  tMbir9fi  viri£  faccim* 
ra/0,  in  9re  U^MiJc9nt$.  ^9mm.  Sucrt 
vert,  f .  #.  The  Green  Sugar-pear. 
This  Pear  is  fliaped  like  the  Winters- 
thorn,  but  is  imaUer  ;  the  Skin  is 
very  fmooth  and  green;  the  Flefli 
is  very  buttery ;  the  Juice  is  fugar*d, 
and  of  an  agreeable  Flavour  ;  but  it 
is  fometimes  fobjed  to  be  llony  in 
the  Middle,  efpedally  if  grafted  on 
a  Quince-flock. 

43.  '?YtV9fativa,fniSm  attitm^ 
nab  tutiffo  feffilu  '  wriH jUmnfcen* 
//,  macuUt  uigrii  con/firfo^  came  ttng^ 
ra  Jdechmratm,  Tourn,  Lai  Marquife» 
f.  g.  The  Marquis's  Pear.  This 
b  often  of  two  different  Shapes,  ac- 
cording to  die  Nature  of  the  Soil 
Hrhere  they  ane  planted ;  for  when 
the  Soil  is  dry,  the  Fruit  very  much 
refembles  a  fiine  Blanquet ;  but  when 
the  Soil  is  very  ridi  and .  moift,  it 
grows  much  larger  :  it  is  a  well-flia- 
ped  Pear,  flat  at  theTop  ;  the  Eye  is 
finall,  and  hollow*d  ;  the  Skin  is  of 
a  greeniib  Yelbw,  a  little  inclining 
to  Red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  :  if 
this  Pear  does  not  change  yellow  in 
ripening,  it  is  ieldom  good  ;  but  if 
it  does,  the  Flefli  will  be  tender  and 
delicate,  very  full  of  Juice,  which  ia 
fttgar'd.    It  ripens  the  End  of  0<?«« 

44.  FrtLVs/atiKfa^  /ru^  autumn 
nali  M^0t  partim  aUfuto^  partem  ru* 
fefcemte,   ^he  Cbat-brul^,  i.  e.  The 

finrnt  Cat.  It  is  alfo  called  Pucelle 
de  Xaintottge^  i,  #.  The  Virgin  of 
Xmnienge,  This  is  a  fmall  oblong 
Pear,  fluip*d  mndi  like  the  Martia 
Sec ;  but  differs  from  it  in  Colour  : 
this  being  of  a  pale  Colour  on  one 
Side,  but  of  a  dark-brown  on  the 

other; 
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Atlier ;  the  Skin  i$  fmooth  ;  tbe 
FJdh  is  tender,  but  dry;  and,  if 
kept  a  ihorc  time,  is  apt  to  grow 
mealy.  It  is  in  eating  the  Latter- 
end  of  OSober. 

45 .  P  Y R u s  faivoa^  fruSu  atUmm' 
wait  ghbofifgffili^9X  aihidojiavefcente, 
Le  Beiideri.  It  is  fo  called  from 
Hm,  which  is  a  Foreft  in  Bretagm, 
between  Rtmus  and  Nantes,  where 
this  Pear  was  foand.  This  is  a 
middie-fiz'd  round  Pear,  of  a  pale 
Green,  indining  to  a  yellowifh  Co- 
Ipuf  i  ihe  Stalk  is  very  long  and 
Sender ;  die  Flefh  is  dry,  ami  but 
very  indifferent  for  eating ;  but  it 
bakes  well.    It  ripens  the  End  of 

46.  Ty^vs /ativa^/ru^m  bruma*' 
lijtffili,  €  *viridi  flavi/c^nti,  macu' 
lafOf  utrinque  umbilieato,  im  ore  liqtU" 
/eente,  Tottrti.  The  Craiane,  or 
fergasnot  Crafane.  It  is  aUb  called 
BeurrePlat^  i.e.  The  Flat  fiutter- 
scar.  This  is  a  middle-£z^d  Pear» 
noUowM  at  the  Crown  like  an  Ap*> 
pie:  the  Stalk  is  very  long  and 
crooked ;  the  Skin  is  rough,  of  a 
greeniOi-ycIlow  Colour  w£en  ripe» 
covered  over  with  a  ruffist  Coat; 
the  Flefh  is  extremely  tender)  and 
buttery^  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugarM 
Juice ;  and  is  the  very  beft  Pear  of 
theSofon.  This  is  in  eating  the 
Beginning  of  VovewAer. 

47.  FYRVsfrtiva,/rMffu  bruma^ 
U  turbinato  fiffiU  JUn/efcente  facebu" 
ran  odoratOt  in  9rg  liquifeente.  Taum. 
Laniac  on  la  Dauphine^  i-  /•  The 
Laniac  or  Danphine  Pear.  This 
Pear  is  commonly  about  die  Size  of 
a  Bergam$t^  of  a  roundiih  Figure, 
flat  toward  the  Heafi  s  but  a  iitde 
producM  toward  the  Stalk  ;  the  Skia 
is  fmooth,  ^nd  of  a  yellowifli-green 
Colour;  the  Flefli  is  yellow*  t^er, 
and  melting  1  the  Juice  is  fogar'd, 
and  a  little  perfumM;  the  £fe  is 
Tary  large,  as  is  «lfo  (beFlQwer ;  and 
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the  Stalk  is  long  and  firait.  WIick 
this  Pear  is  upon  a  Free-ftock,  and 
planted  on  a  good  Soil,  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Seafon;  bat 
when  it  is  on  a  Quince-ftock,  or 
upon  a  very  dry  Soil,  the  Frdit  will 
be  iinall,  ibny,  and  worth  little.  U 
ripens  the  Beginning  of  November. 

48.  VYKVsfaiiVM^fruSu  bruma^ 
a  obUngOf  fartim  intemfe,  fariim  di* 
hite  ferrugineo^  fmecharat^,  •dormi^* 
Toum.  Martin  Sec,  i.e.  The  Dry 
Mardo.  This  i«  fomedmes  called 
the  Dry  Mardn  of  Cb^mpeipie,  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  another  DryMar* 
dn  otBwrgundy.  This  Pearis  almoft 
like  the  IU>nffelet  in  Shape  and  Co- 
lour, which  has  occafioned  fome. 
Perfons  to  give  it  the  Name  of  Win- 
ter Ruflelet.  It  is  an  obtong  Pcmr, 
whofe  Skin  is  of  a  deep-ruflet  Co« 
lour  on  one  Side ;  but  the  otherSide 
it  inclining  to  a  Red ;  the  Flefti  ia 
breaking  and  fine  ;  the  Juioe  is  fu^ 
gar'd,  with  a  iitde  Perfume  ;  and  if 

Eftedona  Free-ftock»  is  an  excel- 
t  Pear  ;  but  if  it  be  on  a  Qoince- 
ftock,it  is  ver^apt  to  be  ftofiy  Jt  is  in 
'  cadng  (he  Middle  of  November  1  but 
if  they  were  permitted  to  hang  theiv 
full  t jme  on  the  Trer>  will  keep 
good  two  Months. 

49.  ?Y^v%/athua^/ru3mbrwmm' 
ii  wuigno  feffilip  e  eitureo  flame  fcente. 
Touni.    La  Villaine  d'Anjon, «'. /. 

^  The  Villain  of  Anjou.  It  is  alfp 
called  Poire  Tulipee,  i.e.  The  Tu- 
lip-pear ;  and  Bigarrade,  r .  #.  The 
Great  Orange,  This  is  a  large  round 
Pear,  with  a  very  long  (lender  Stalk ; 
the  Skin  is  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour  1 
(he  Fleih  as  breaking,  but  not  very 
full  of  Juice.  This  is  in  eadng  the 
Middle  of  November.. 

50.  VY^V^fativa^frnBu  brmma- 
Ii  fiavefceute  odoratijjimo^  feiindo 
&affieri.  Tonm,  Poire  de  gros  qneiie, 
I.  #.  TheLarge<ftalk'd  Pear.  This 
it  a  large  rouAdi/h  Vt^t,  with  a  yeit 

tew 
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kw  Skin  ;  the  Stalk  is  rtry  thicks 
from  whence  It  had  the  Name;  the 
Fk&k  is  breaking  and  dry,  and  has 
a  very  muiky  Flavour  ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  be  Aony,  efpecially  if  it  be  plant- 
ed in  a  dry  Soil,  or  grafted  on  a 
Qoince  ftock,  as  are  mo  A  of  the  per- 
fam*d  Pears. 

5  f .  P  Y  a  V  s  fati'vm^  fruQu  hrumali 
twrhinato  rufefctntt  oJorato.  L'Ama- 
doce,  i.  #.  The  Amadot  Pear. 
This  is  a  middle-fiz*d  Pear,  fome- 
what  long,  but  fiat  at  the  Top  ;  the 
Skin  is  generally  rough,  and  of  a 
raflet  Coloar ;  the  Fleih  is  dry,  and 
h^-flavoar*d,  if  grafted  on  a  Free- 
Hock.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is 
generally  tbomy,  and  is  eileemed  the 
heft  Sort  of  Pears  for  Stocks  to 
graft  the  meltingPears  opon^becaufe 
it  gives  them  fome  of  its  fine  muiky 
Flavour.  It  is  ineatine  the  End 
ofNfv^miir;  but  will  keep  good 
fix  Weeks. 

5  2.  P Y  Rus  fati<oa^  frvQu  hruma- 
U^    gkhofo^  diluti  'virenie^  tuberojo^ 
fimffatfff  in  9re  iique/ctnte,    Taum. 
Fecit  Oin»  i.  e.  Little  Lard  Pear. 
It  is  alfo  called  Bonvar  and  Roufette 
d*Anjoa»   / .  #.  The  RufTet  of  Jn- 
JBu ;  and  Amadont,  and  Marveille 
d'Hyyer,  /.  #.    The  Wonder  of  the 
Winter.     This  Pear  is  of  the  Siae 
and  Shape  of  theAmbret  or  Lefchaf- 
ferie  ;    bat  the  Skin  is  of  a  clear 
green  Colonr,  and  a  little  fpotted  ; 
the  Stalk  is  pretty  long  and  flender ; 
the  Eye  is  large,  and  deeply  hol- 
knv'd  ;  the  Fldb  is  extremely  fine» 
and  melting  ;  the  Juice  is  much  fa- 
gar*d,  and  has  an  agreeable  maiky 
Flavoar.  It  is  in  eatmg  the  End  of 
No^emhtr^  and  raoft  Part  of  Decern- 
btr  ;  and  is  efleemed  one  of  tha  belt 
Fruits  in  that  Seafon.    This  is  bet- 
ter on  a  Free-ftock  than  upon  the 
Quince. 

C3.  PyRXJS/2i/w^,/rji<ffic  ir«/»tf- 
.  a  i9ng9  i  viriiii  alhkawtt,  in  on  it- 
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quefcenti.  Tpnrn,  Louifebonne,  r./J 
The  Good  Lewis  Pear.  This  Peat 
is  Oiaped  fomewhat  like  the  St.  Cer* 
main^  or  the  Autumn  Verte-longue  ; 
but  is  not  qnite  fo  much  pointed  i 
the  Stalk  is  very  fhort,  Htfhy,  and 
fomewhat  bent  ;  the  Eye,  and  the 
Flower,  are  fmall ;  the  Skin  is  very 
fmooth;  the  Colour  is  green,  incline- 
ing  to  a  white  when  ripe  i  the  Flefii 
is  extremely  tender,and  fuU  of  Juice, 
which  is  ytry  fweet,  efpecially  whea 
it  grows  upon  a  dry  Soil ;  otherwifc 
it  is  apt  to  be  very  large  and  ill-* 
tailed.  It  is  in  eating  the  Latter-end 
of  November y  and  the  Beginning  of 
December. 

54.  VYKVsfatinfa^/rMSubmma^* 
it,  tnbero/b,  e  wridi  Jfave/cente,  pun^ 
GatOf  faccharato.  Town,     Poire  de 
Colmar,  1.  <.  The  Colmar  Pear.     It 
is  alfo  called  Poire    Manne,   The 
Manna  Pear  ;  and  Bergamotte  tar- 
dive. The  lateHBurgamot.  This  Pear 
is  fomewhat  like  aBoncretien  in 
Shape  ;  but  the  Head  is  fiat;  the 
Eye  is  large*  and  deeply  holiow'd  ; 
the  Middle  is  larger  than  the  Head, 
and  is  flopM  toward  the  Stalk,whicb 
is  fhort,  large,  and  a  little  bent ;  (he 
Skin  is  green,  with  a  few  yellowilh 
Spots  ;  but  IS  fometimes  a  little  co- 
loured on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ; 
the  Flefh  is  very  tender,  and  the 
Juice  is  greatly  fugar*d.     It  is  in 
eating  the  Latter-end  of  November  ; 
but  will  often  keep  good  till  Janu- 
ary ;  and  is  efleemed  one  of  the  beft 
Fruits  of  that  Seafon. 

55.  FYKVs/ativaf/rtiaubruma" 
A",  giobo/Of  citriformi^  fiavefccnie^ 
fnnSeUo,  in  on  iiquefante,  faecbara'^ 
to,  odoratij/imo.  Toum,  L'EfchafTe- 
rie.  It  is  alfo  called  Vert^longue 
d'  Hyvcr,  i,  e.  The  Winter  long- 
green  Pear;  and  Befideri  Landri, 
i.  /.  The  Landry  Wilding.  This 
Pear  is  fhaped  like  a  Citron ;  the 
Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  green  Co- 
lour, 


tour,  witli  ibme  Spats  white  it  hangi 
on  the  Tree  ;  but,  as  it  ripens,  it 
becomes  of  a  yellowifli  Colour  ;  the 
Stalk  is  ftrait  and  long ;  the  Eye  is 
fmally  and  not  hollowM  ;  the  Flefh 
is  melting,  and  buttery  ;  the  Juice 
IS  fugar'd,  with  a  little  Perfume.  It 
is  in  eating  the  Latter-end  of  Nc^em' 
Ser,  and  continues  good  tUl  Ci^rtfi* 
mas, 

c6.  VyjlVS  fati<va if rMSubruma'^ 
It  fongo,  i  wridi  fia^cfcenti^   in  on 
Uqutfctntt^  faccbarato.    Teurn.     Le^ 
Virgoulc,  or  La  Virgoulcufe.     It  is' 
alfo  called  Bujaleuf,  and  Chambret- 
te  ;  and  Poire  de  GlafTe,  /.  e.  The 
.  Ice  Pear^  in  Gafcoigne ;  bat  it«is  call- 
ed FirgouUf  from  a  Village  of  that 
Name  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  St. 
Leonard  in  Limou/tu^  Where  it  was 
raifed,  and  fent  toParhp  by  theMar- 
quis  of  Chatabret.     This  Pear    is 
large,  long,  and  of  a  green  Cotoar, 
inclining  to  yellow,  as  it  ripens  :  the 
Stalk  is  fliort,  flefhy,  and  a  little 
bent ;  the  Eye  is  of  a  middlineSize, 
and  a  little  hollowM  ;  the  Skin  is 
^ery    fmooth,  and     fometimes    a 
little  coloured  towards  the  Sun  ;  the 
Fle(h  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
Juice.     It  is  in  eating  the  Latter- 
end  ofNovembir,  and  will  continue 
good  tin  yaftaary;  and  is  efteen^ed 
one  of  the  beft  Fruits  of  the  Seafon; 
bttt  the  Tree  is  very  apt  to  produce 
vigorous  Shoots ;  and  theBiofibms 
being  generally  prodac*d  at  the  ex- 
treme Fart  of  the  Shoot,  where  they 
are  (horten'd,  theFruit  will  be  intirely 
cut  away,  which  is  the  Rcafon  it  is 
condemned  as  a  bad  Bearer;    bat 
when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Free-iiock,  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  at  leafl  forty 
Feet  to  fpread  :   and,   if  upon  a 
Quinoe-ftock,  it  (hould  b^  allowed 
upward     of   thirty  Fect«  and  the 
Branches  trained  in  againil  the  Efpa- 
lier  or  Wall,  at  full  Length,  in  an 
horizontal  Poiition,  as  they  are  pro- 


Juced.  Where  this  Tree  Is  thitf 
treated/  it  will  bear  very  plentiful- 
ly. 

57.  'Pruvs  /aiiva^no/a^/rmaM 
glooofo^ftffili^  ferugineo^  in  §re  iique- 
fcente/fotcharato^  odoratijfimoi  Taurm, 
Poire  d*Ambrette.  This  is  fo  call- 
ed from  its  mufky  Flavour^  which, 
refembles  the  Smell  of  the  Sweet 
Sultan  Flower,  which  is  called  Am- 
brette  in  France.  This  Pear  is  like 
the  Lefchaflerie  in  Shape,  but  is  of  a 
ruffet  Colour ;  the  Eye  is  larger, 
and  more  hollovt'd  ;  the  Flefli  ii 
melting,  and  the  Juice  is  richly  fa- 
gar*d  and  perfum'd  1  the  Seeds  are 
large  and  blacky  and  the  Cells  in 
which  they  are  lodged  are  very 
large ;  the  Wood  is  very  thorny^ 
efpecially  when  grafted  on  Free- 
Hocks.  The  Fruit  is  in  eating  the 
Latter-end  of  November^  and  conti- 
nues good  till  the  Latter-end  of  ^tf- 
nuary ;  and  is  efteemcd  a  vtrf  good 
Fruit  by  moft  People. 

58.  ?YfLV%fatin}a^fntBubrmm^' 
li,  magno,  fyramidafo,  albiJo^  in  ore 
liquefcente^faccbaratOy  odoratoSToum. 
Epine  d'Hyvcr,  /.  e.  Winter-thorn 
Pear.  This  is  a  large  fine  Pear, 
nearly  of  a  pyramidal  Figure  ;  the 
Skin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  pale-green 
Colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ri- 
pens ;  the  Stalk  is  (hort  and  {lender; 
the  Flefh  is  melting  and  buttery;  the 
Juice  is  very  fwect ;  and,  in  a  dry 
Seafon,  is  highly  perfumed  ;  but 
when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift  Soil, 
or  the  Seafon  proves  wet,  it  is  very 
iniipid ;  fo  that  it  fhould  never  be 
planted  on  a  (Irong  Soil.  It  ripens 
the  End  of  November ^  and  will  con- 
tinue good  two  Months. 

59.  Fykvs /ativa,  fm8u  bruma- 
ii  ioHgo,  e  *viridi  Jla^e/cerrte,  in  erg 
liquej'cente.  Toum.  La  Saint  Ger- 
main, /.  e.  The  St.  Germain  Pear. 
It  is  alfo  called  L'Inconniie  de  la 
Pare,  1.  #.  The  Unknown  of LaFarg : 

it 
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it  bdng  firft  difcovered  upon  the  thu  is  a  rtry  good  Fruit  for  bake* 

BanJcs  of  a  River  which  is  called  by  ing. 

that  Name,  in  the  Parifli  of  St.  Ger-  62.  ?YKVs/ativa,/ruait  bruma^ 

msM.    This  is  a  large  long  Pear,  of  Ji  magfn  ^hiango  turbinat9  ferrugi- 

a  yellowiih-grcen  Colour  when  ripe;  m^^  mtrinqiu  umhilUaf,  Toum.  Poiro 

the  f Icfli  is  melting,  and  ytty  full  oi  de  Livrc,  /.  e.  The  Pound  Pear.    It 

Juice  ;  which  in  a  dry  Seafon,  or  if  is  alfo  called  Grofs   Ratteau  Gris, 

planted  on  a  warm  dry  Soil,  is  very  1. 1.  The  Grey-rak'd  Pear ;  and  Poire 

fwect ;  bat  when  it  is  planted  on  a  d' Amour,  /.  e.  The  lovely  Pear.  In 

moiftSoil,  thejuiceisveryapttobc  England  t\i\%  is    called   Parkinfm"^ 

harlh  and  auftere  ;  which  renders  it  Warden,  or  the  Black  Pear  of  ^ar- 

kis  efteemed  by  fome  Perfons ;  tho*  cefter.    This  is  a  very  large  Pear^ 

in  general  it  is  greatly  valued.  This  each  of  which  commonly  weighs  a 

is  !■  eating  the  End  of  Novemier ;  Pound  or  more ;  the  Skin  is  rough, 

bot  will  many  times  continue  good  and  of  an  obfcure  red  Colour  on  the 

mCbrifimas.  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  but  fomewhac 

60.  Yy%v%  fatwm^fruau  hruma-  paler  on  the  other  Side  ;  the  Stalk  is 
UiAiT9lofmbacidofiavefcent$funaa'  very  flxort,  and  the  Eye  is  greatly 
U.  ToMm.  Saint  Auftin.  This  is  hoUow'd.  This  is  not  fit  for  eating, 
ahoot  the  Size  of  a  middling  ^/;^w-  but  bakes  or  ftews  exceeding  well; 
le?aa ;  but  is  fome  what  fhorter,  and  is  in  Seafon  from  Ntvembtr  to 
a&dflenderer  near  the  Stalk;theSkin  Cbriftmas. 

is  of  a  fine  citron  Colour,  fpotted.  63.  '?^%v$  fati^a^fnOiu  brumm^ 

widi  red  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  1  //  parwo  flavt/ante,  mac^ii  ruhrit 

the  Flclh  is  tender,  but  not  buttfry;  cohJ^/o.  Tourn.     fiefi    de  Cafioy, 

and  b  pretty  full  of  Juice,  which  is  /.  e.  The  Wilding  of  Gj^^,  a  Forcft 

often  a  little  iharp  j  which  to  fome  inBrHagmg,  where  it  was  difcovered, 

Perfons  is  difagrccablc,    but  others  andpalfles  under  the  Name  of  Roof- 

valne  it  on  that  Account.     This  is  fet  d'Anjou.     It  is  alfo  called  Petit 

in  eating  in  Decemhir  ;  and  will  Beone  d'Hyver,  1.  #.  Small  Winter 

continue  good  two  Months.  Batter-pear.    This  is  a  (mall  oblong 

6 1 .  P  Y  R  V  s  fati'va,  frudu  brama"  Pear,  of  a  y  ellowiih  Colour,  fpotted 
Ufjramdato,pariimpurpurto,punai$  with  red:  the  Fleih  is  melting,  and 
mgris  cmfperfi^  Jlavtfctnti,  Toum.  the  Juice  is  irery  rich.  It  is  in  cat- 
Bpn-cretien  d'Efpagpe,  /.  i.  The  ijig'mDeamberzxid  January.  This 
^pmdfif  Bon<retien.  This  is  a  large  is  a  prodigious  Bearer,  and  common- 
Pcar>  of  a  pyramidal  Form,  of  a  fine  ly  produces  its  Fruit  in  large  Cluf- 
led  or  purple  Colour  on  the  Side  ters,  provided  it  be  not  too  much 
next  the  Sun,  and  full  of  fmaU  black  pruned  ;  for  it  generally  produces 
Spots;  the  otherSide  is  of  a  pale-yel-  hs  Bloffom-buds  at  the  Extremity  of 
low  Colour  ;  the  Flefli  is  breaking  ;  its  Shoots;  which  if  ihortened,  the 
and,  when  it  is  ona  light  richSoil,  Fruit  would  be  cut  away.  There 
and  grafted  on  a  Free-ftock,  it.  Juice  was  a  Tree  of  this  Kind  in  the  Gar- 
is  very  fwect.  It  ripens  in  the  Be-  dens  of  Carndtn-Houfe,  near  Ktnfing^ 
ginning  of  December,  and  will  con-  ton  ;  which  generally  produced  a 
tinae  good  a  Month,  or  fix  Weeks,  great  Quantity  of  Fruit. 

If  this  be  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  64.  P y  ru  s  fativa^fruBu  bruma- 

it  is  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  ftony :  ;,*  tnrbinato  ina^uali.  <ventre  tumiJo^ 

fartim 
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ptwtm  purpuric,  partitH  Jlavefiente. 
Tourn.  Ronville.  It  is  alfo  called 
Hocrenaille  andMartinrire,  /.  /.The 
Lord  Martin  Pear.  This  Pear  is 
mboiit  the  Size  and  Shape  of  a  large 
Roufielet ;  the  Eye  is  of  a  middling 
Size,  and  bollow*d  a  little  i  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Pear  ii  generally  fwelPd 
more  on  one  Side  than  on  the  other; 
but  is  equally  extended  toWard  the 
Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is  very  fmooth  and 
ibfc,  and  is  of  a  lively-red  Colour 
next  the  San ;  but  on  the  other  Side 
it  changes  yellow  as  it  ripens :  the 
Flefli  is  breakings  and  full  of  Juice, 
which  is  very  fweet,  and  a  little  per- 
fam^d  ;  bat  if  grafted  on  a  Quince- 
ftockyisvery  apt  to  be  final!  and 
fiony. 

6  J .  Py  RU  s  fiui*vtt^frti3n  hruma' 
ii  citriformi  flawefeenti  duro  rnQfcha- 
f  9ihratiJlimo>  Tourn.  Citron  d'Hy^ 
▼er,   /.  #.     The  Winter    Citron 
Pear.    It  is  alfo  called  the  Muik 
Orange  Pear,  in  fome  Places.    This 
is  a  pretty  large  Pear,  in  Shape  and 
Colour  very  like  an  Orange  or  Ci- 
tron»  from  whence  it  had  its  Name  : 
the  Fleih  is  hard  and  dry,  and  very 
fubjed  to  be  ftony  ;  for  which  Rea* 
fons  it  is  not  valued  as  an  eating 
Pear ;  but  will  bake  very  well.    It 
is  in  Seafon  itovBkDtambtr  toMarcb. 
66.  FYKVs/afivap/ruStubruma' 
is  obhngPf  i  nnriiiflavifiinti^faccba' 
rato,  faporis  aufttri.  ioum,     Rouf- 
felet  d*  Hyvcr,   /.  r.    The  Winter 
RuiTelet.This  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  Pear  as  is  called  the 
Dry  Martin ;  but  it  is  very  different 
from  that  in  feveral  Particulars :  the 
Colour  of  this  is  a  greenifh  Yellow, 
inclining  to  brown ;  the  Sulk  is  long 
and  (lender,  and  the  Flelh  is  buttery 
and  melting,  and  generally  full  of 
Juice,  which  is  very  fweec ;  but  the 
Skin  is  apt  to  contain  an  auftere 
Juice  ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  pared,  it 
is  apt  to  be  diiagrceable  to  many 


Perfons  Palates.    It  is  ift  catiftg  tt 
Jdnmary  zpAFtbntdry. 

6y.  Pyrus    fatinfa  Piaavifnfin 
fruBn    hrumali  ghhofi  feffiH  fdcclfa 
rata  cJoraio,  Tcum,    Poire  Portail,- 
/.  r.  The  Gatfe  Pear.  This  Pear  was 
difcovered  in  the  Province  ofPoiaom; 
where  it  was  fo  much  efleemed,  that 
they  preferred  it  to  moft  other  Fruit; 
tho*,  in  the  Opinion  of  moft  curious 
Judges,  it  does  not  dcferve  the  great 
Charader  which  is  given  to  it ;  for 
it  rarely  happens,  that  it   proved 
good  for  eating,  being  generally  dry^ 
ftony,  and  haid,  anlefs  in  extraordi- 
nary Scafons,  and  upon  a  very  good 
SoiL    This  muft  always  be  grafted 
on    a  Free  •  ftock,  and  (hould  be 
planted  on  a  light  rich  Soil;  and  in 
rery  dry  Seafons  the  Trees  fhould  be 
watered,  otherwife  the  Ffnit  will  be 
ftony.    It  is  in  Seafon  from  Jmnua* 
ty  to  March,  and  bakes  well. 

68.  '?Y%vsfati'oa,yruSuhfama' 
ii  magna  giohojh  JUtuifcente,  pnnSii 
rufii  conjptrf;  Tourn.  Fratic-real. 
It  is  alfo  called  Fin-or  d'Hyver^ 
i.  e.  The  Golden  -  end  of  Winter. 
Th's  is  a  very  large  Pear,  almoft  of 
a  giobular  Figure ;  the  Skin  is  yeN 
low,  fpotted  with  red ;  the  Stalk  i^ 
ftiort,  and  the  Wood  of  the  Ttve 
pith  :  the  Fle(b  of  this  Pear  is  diy^ 
and  very  apt  to  be  ftony  |  but  it 
bakes  exceeding  well,  and  continue! 
good  from  January  till  Marclf. 

69.  Vy^m%  fatwa^fruBuhrnma' 
ii  turbinato  ffffiii/mhacldojlanjefentif 
punQis  afptrioribus  confperfo.  Tonm, 
Bergamotte  Bugi.  It  is  alfo  called 
Bergamotte  de  Pafque,  i.  #.  The 
Eafter  Bergamot.  It  is  a  large  Pear, 
almoft  round  ;  but  is  a  little  produ- 
ced inLength  towards  theStalk  ]  the 
Eye  is  ftat,  and  the  Skin  is  green, 
having  many  rough  Protoberaaoes 
like  Spots  difperfed  all  over  ;  but« 
as  it  ripens,  becomes  yeHowiih  1  the 
Flclh  is  breaking,  and  in  a  good 

Scafoa 
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IfeijiM  the  jaice  Is  (weat ;   bot  it  bretking^  tnd  is  vcr/  fall  of  rich 

indt  have  a  Free-flock,  and  South-  fagar*d  Jaice.    This  is  efleemed  in 

oft  Wall,  and    have  a  good  Soils  Fr«rr#  one  of  the  beft  Winter  Pears; 

isdkerwtfe  it  is  apt  to  be  ibny  and  but  in  Engiand  it  is  feldom  fo  good  i 

luftere.    It  is  in  eating  from  Fibm*  tho*  I  am  fallf  fatisfied,  if  it  were 

«7  till  Jifni.  grafted  on  a  Free-flock,  and  planted 

70.  .Lb  Muscat  d' Allbman,  magoodSoil,  againfta  Wall  expo- 
l  ^  The  German  Mnlcat.  This  is  fed  to  the  South-eafl,  and  the  Bran« 
an  tadlent  Fear^  more  long  than  ches  trainM  at  full  Length,  it  might 
TOQttd,  of  the  Shape  of  the  Winter-  be  rendered  more  accepubie  than  it 
royal ;  but  is  lefs  toward  the  Eye,  is  at  prefenc  in  England. 

and  is  more  ruflet,  and  of  a  red  Co-  74.  I^ykv^  fmti'va^  fruSu  bruma" 

bur  next    the  Sun  ;  it  is  buttery^  U  magm^  cyd»ni^  faciei  par tim  fia*vo^ 

neititt^  and  a  little  mulkjr.     This  partim  purfarto,  Toarn,     Caiillacor 

bin  eating  in  March^  Aprils  and  Cadillac.  This  is  a  large  Pear,  (ha- 

fMnctimes  in  Mt^^  when  it  keeps  fo  ped  fomewhat  like  a  Quince  ;  the 

Ibog.  Skin  isyfor  the  moflpart,of  a  yellow 

71.  Lift  BfeR<SAMOTtB  D^  HoL*  Colour,  but  changes  to  a  deep  Red 
uiiDE,f .  r.The  HoUand  Bergamot:  on  the  Side  next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefli 
it  is'  large  and  roand,  of  the  Shape  is  hard,  and  the  Juice  auftere  ;  but 
of  the  ordinary  Bergamot,  but  a  lit-  it  is  a  vtry  good  Fruit  for  bakins  ; 
tie  Bore  produced  coward  the  Stalk,  and  being  a  plentiful  Bearer,  de- 
TheCoiour  is  greenifli ;  the  Flefh  ferves  a  Place  in  every  good  Col- 
ts half4Mittery  and  tender;  thejuice  ledion.  of  Fruit.  It  will  be  good 
it  hkhly  ibvoored.  This  is  a  very  from  Chriftmas  to  Jprii^  or  longer. 
|0od  P^y  and  will  keep  iiWApril.  7c.  ^raui/atwa^fruSu  bruata* 

72.  Lb  PoiRB  DB  Naples, /.  r.  li  wUng** flmvtfctnU^  punAis  ruhris 
th6?cu  of  Naples,  Thisisapret-  ejmj^erfa.  La  Paflorelle.  ThisPeac 
ty  large,  long,  greenifli  Pear  ;  the  if  of  the  Siae  and  Shape  of  a  fine 
Fleih  is  half-bteaking  s  the  Juice  is  Itouflelet;  the  Stafk  is  fliort  and 
ftreet,  and  It  little  vinous.  It  is  in  crooked  ;  the  Skin,  is  fomewhat 
titing  in  March,  I  am  in  doubt  rough,  of  a  yellowifli  Colour,  fpot« 
vhcthier  this  Pear  is  not  in  fome  ted  with  Red  ;  the  Flefli  is  tender 
Haces  taken  for  a  Saint  Germain  i  and  buttery  ;  and  when  it  grows  oa 
for  diefe  is  a  Pear  in  fome  Gar'^  a  dry  Soil,  the  Juice  is  .very  fweet  1 
<dens  rcry  like  the  Saint  Germain,  but  on  a  wet  Soil,  or  in  moifl  Vears« 
Which  will  keep  till  April ;  and  this  it  is  fubje£l  to  have  an  auftereTafle. 
ftu  agrees  with  the  Cha^adlers  of  Thia  Pear  is  in  eating  in  Februeuj 
ttat    It  ia  called  in  England  The  and  March. 

EMfer  Si.  Germain,  76.  Fr%V9  fativa^/raau  bnma* 

7$,  fYKVa /ativaf/ruSa  brama'  U  feffili,  par tim  fiantef cent e^  partim 

^  ^M  pyramdat9,  e  fianjn  nonnihil  purpurafeente,   Tenrn,     La   Double 

mitnte,  Twm.  Bon-cretien  d'  Hy-  Fleur,  ii  e.  The  double -flowering 

^v,  f.  f .   The  Winter  Bon-cr^tien  Pear.     This  is  (o  called,  becaufe  the 

^<ear»    This  Pear  is  very  large  and  Flowers  have  a  double  Range  of  Pe- 

loog,  of  a  pyramidal  Figure;   the  taU  or  Leaves.     It  is  a  large  fliort 

^ia  is  of  a  yeliowifli  Colour ;  but  Pear  ;  the  Stalk  is  long  and  flrait  1 

the  Side  next  the  Sun  inclines  to  a  the  Skin  ia  very  (mooth,  and  of  a 

faft  Red ;  the  JFlefli  is  tender  and  yeliowifli  Colour^  but  ihe  Side  next 

Voi.  UL  4  D                                       the 
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tbe  Son  it  commonly  of  a  line  red 
or  fmrple  Colour*  This  is  by  fome 
cfteemed  for  eating  s  bnt  it  is  gene^' 
rally  too  aaftere  in  tb'is  Country  for 
that  Pnrpofe.  It  is  tbe  beft  Pear  in 
the  World  for  Baking  or  Compofts. 
It  is  good  from  February  to  Mity. 

77.  Py RU s  fativaj  fruQu  iruma* 
It  ohlongo^  fartiu  flomefeenU^  fartim 
fmrpur^cente.  Saint  Martial.  It  is 
alfo  called  in  fome  Places  Poire  An- 
gclique,  1.  #.  The  Angelic  Pear. 
This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  Shape  like 
the  Bon-cretien ;  but  not  fo  large, 
and  a  little  flatterat  the  Crown;  it 
has  a  very  long  Stalk  ;  the  Skin  is 
fmooth  and  yellowilh  t  but  on  the 
Side  next  the  Sun  it  turns  to  a  pur- 
plifh  Colour;  the  Fle(h  is  tender 
and  buttery,  and  the  Juice  is  very 
fweet.  This  is  in  eating  in  Ftbrua* 
ry  and  March,  and  will  keep  very 
long. 

78.  Praus  fati*va^fruBu  bruma' 
U  oblo9g9f  parfim  alhUo,  partim  pur* 
puTio  HoratQ^/accharato.  La  Poire 
de  Chaumoctelle>  or  Befi  de  Chau- 
montelle,  1.  #.The  >y,ilding  of  Cbau^ 
mantiili.  This  Pear  is  in  Shape 
Ibmewhat  like  the  Autumn  Benrre, 
but  is  flatter  at  the  Crown :  the  Skin 
is  a  little  rough,  of  a  pale-grten  Co- 
lour ;  bnt  turns  to  a  purplifti  Colour 
next  the  Sun  ;  the  Flefli  is  melting4 
the  Juice  is  ^try  rich,  and  a  little 
perfumU  It  is  in  eating  from  N^^, 
member  to  January  ;^d  is  efteemed 
by  fome  as  the  beft  IUte  Pear  yet 
known. 

79.  Pyxus  fativa^fiuSu  brmma' 
iiglobo/»/effiU  einereOf  maculit  amplu 
•bfcnrioribus  comfpn/p,  Toum*  Car- 
melite. This  is  a  middle-fiz'd  Pear, 
of  a  rododifh  Form  ;  the  Skin  is  of 
a  grey  Colour  on  one  Side ;  but  is 
inclining  to  a  red  on  the  other,  hav- 
ing fome  broad  Spots  of  a  dark  Co- 
lour all  over ;  the  Fleih  is  common* 
ly  hard  and  dry,  fo  that  it  is  not  ve* 
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Tj  moch  cfteemed :  it  is  hi  SeafiA 
in  March. 

80.  ?YKVi/ativa,  /ruSmimmm* 
It  maxima  pyrOmdata,  dilutt  virenti^ 
The  Union  Pear  ;  otherwife  called 
Dr.  U*uedale\  St.  Germain.  This 
is  a  very  large  long  Pear,  of  a  4jeep- 
green  Colour ;  but  the  Side  next  the 
Sun  doth  fometiues  change  to  a  red 
as  it  ripens.  This  is  not  fit  for  eat- 
ing, but  bakes  very  well ;  and  being 
a  great  Bearer,  and  a  very  large 
Fruit,  defervef  a  Place  in  every 
(ood  CoUedion.  It  is  in  Seafon 
from  Cbriftmas  to  jfpriL 

Ther^  are  many  other  Sorts  of 
Pears,  which  are  Uill  continued  in 
fome  old  Gardens ;  but  as  thofe  hoe 
mentioned  are  the  beft  Sorts  known 
at  prefent,  it  would  be  needlefs  to 
enumerate  a  great  Quantity  of  ordi* 
nary  Fruit ;  fince  tytry  one  who 
intends  to  plant  Fruits,  will  rather 
choofe  thoie  which  are  the  moft  va- 
lued, the  Expence  and  Trouble  be* 
ing  the  fame  for  a  bad  Sort  of  Fruit 
as  a  good  one.  Indeed  I  have  in- 
ferted  many  more  than  are  really 
worth  planting,  in  order  to  pleafii 
fuch  who  are  fond  of  a  great  Vaiie- 
ty ;  bnt  whoever  hath  a  mind  to 
make  choice  of  fuch  only  as  are 
good,  may  eafily  diftinguilh  them,  by 
attending  to  the  Account  given  of 
each  Sort ;  and  hereby  every  Peribo 
is  at  Liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf ;  for 
it  is  nof  tvtry  one  who  prefbis  a 
Beurr^  Pear,  tho'  that  is  generally 
efteemed  the  very  beft  in  its  proper 
Seafon:  there  are  fome  who  admift 
the  Meffire  Jean  for  the  Firmnefs 
of  iu  Fleih,  which  to  others  is  % 
great  Objedtion  againU  it ;  fo  thue 
as  fomeefteem  the  breakiogp  and 
others  the  melting  Pears,  I  havcdif' 
tinguiflied  them  by  theirDefcriptiont 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one 
may  make  choice  of  the  Khids  of 
Fruit  which  are  agreeable  to  their 

Palates; 
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KJttes ;  and  the  difiereat  Seafont 
IB  which  each  Kind  ts  in  eatins;,  be- 
ng  exhibited  (allowing  a  little  for 
the  Diference  of  Seaibns,  which  are 
ttdier  (bme  Yean  than  others  },  it 
is  not  very  difficnk  for  a  tNerfon  to 
nalce  a  Qilkdion  of  good  Pears  to 
fecceed  each  other  throughout  the 
Seafon  of  thefe  Fruiu,  both  for  eat- 
ing and  baking. 

The  Time  of  each  Frait  ripening, 
•sherefetdown»  is  taken  at  aMc- 
diuai  ht  feven  Years,  and  in  the 
Neighbourhood  QlLmdom^  where  all 
Sorts  of  Fruit  generally  ripen  aFort« 
night  or  three  Weeks  earlier  than  in 
auDoft  any  Part  o^  England  ;  and  it 
is  very  obvious  to  every  Perfon,  who 
will  attend  to  the  Culture  o£  Fruit* 
trees,  that  their  Time  of  ripening  is 
accelerated  by  long    Cultivation  s 
|br  many  of  the  Sorts  of  Pears, which 
jbme  Years  paft  rarely  became  ripe 
i&  Englmij  unlefs  they  grew  againft 
the  Uft-afpeaed   Walls,  are    now 
iband  to  ripen  extremely  well    on 
IfpaHers  and  Dwarfs  ;  and  thofe 
Pctts  which  feldom  were  in  eating 
tillTnaory,  are  ripe  two  Montiis 
earlier:  there  is  alfo  a  very  grea( 
pifoence  in  their  time  of  ripening 
in  different  Seafons  ;    for  I  have 
known  the  Fruit  of  a  Pear-jtree  in 
one  Year  all  ripe  and  gone  by  the 
Middle  of  Odoher  i  and  the  very 
next  Year  the  Fruit  of  the  fameXree 
has  not  been  fit  to  eat  till  the  £nd 
^f  Dtcmtiri    fo  that    Allowance 
ftoold  be  made  for  thefe  Accidents. 
The  Befi  de  Chanmontelle  Pear, 
about  thirty  Years  paft,  was  feldom 
it  to  eat  before  Feimary ;  and  has 
eontmied  good   till  the  Middle  of 
4'^^:  hut  now  this  Pear  is  com* 
nionly  ripe  in  N^vemisr ;  and  when 
tt  is  plttited  on  a  warm  Soil,  and 
agunft  a  good-afpeOed  Wall,  it  is 
in  eadng    the  Middle  of  Oaoher. 
This  forwarding  of  the  fevcral  kinda 
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of  Pears  may  be  in  ibme  meafuce 
owing  to  the  Shocks  upon  which 
they  are  grafted ;  for  if  they  are 
grafted  upon  early  Summer  Pear- 
ftocks,  they  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  when  they  are  upon  hard  Win- 
ter Pear- (locks  :  and  if  feme  of  the 
very  foft  melting  Pears  w^e  grafted 
upon  fuch  Stocks  as  are  raifed  from 
toe  moft  auftere  Fruit,  fu^h  as  are 
Bever  fit  to  eat,  and  of  which  the  bell 
.Perry  is  made,- it  would  improve 
thofe  Fruits,  and  continue  thena 
mnch  longer  good ;  or  if  the  com- 
mon Free- Qocks  were  firft  grafted 
with  any  of  thefe  hardWinter  Pears, 
and  when  they  have  grown  a  Year» 
then  to  graft  or  bud. thefe  foft  melt- 
ing Pears  upon  them,  it  would  have 
the  lame  E^Dd ;  but  the  Pears  fo 
raifed  will  require  a  Yearns  more 
Growth  in  the  Nurfery;  andconfe- 
quently  cannot  be  fold  at  •  the  fame 
Price  as  thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the 
common  Method,  thefe  requiring  to 
be  twice  budded  or  grafted ;  fo  chat 
there  is  double  Labour,  befide  Hand- 
ing a  full  Year  longer  :  but  this 
Difference  in  the  firfl&cpenceof  the 
Trees  is  not  worth  regardlgg  by  any 
Perfon  who  is  defiroos  to  have  good 
Fruit :  for  the  fetting  out  in  a  right 
way  is  that  which  every  one  fliould 
be  the  moft  careful  of ;  fince  by 
ffijilaking  at  firlt,  much  time  is  loft  ; 
and  an  After-expcnce  of  new  Trfees 
often  attends  it. 

Another  Caufe  of  Fruits  ripening 
earlier  now,  than  (bey  formerly  did^ 
may  be  from  the  Length  of  time 
they  have  been  cult^vaced  |for  it  it 
very  certain,  that  moft  Skuh  of 
Plants  have  been  greatly  forwarded 
and  improved  by  Culture,  within 
the  Space  of  thirty  or  forty  Years,  as 
may  be  known  from  the  feveral  Sorts 
of  efculent  Plants,  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Kitchen-gardens  $  and  of 
which  Sorts  there  are  many  which 

4D  a  are 


a?e  aoAttalty  improving:  ahd  tf  we 
look  back  to  die  bell  French  Aa- 
thors^  who  have  written  on  the  Sab- 
jt€t  of  Frait'trees,  we  fhftU  find,  that 
the  times  of  ripening  of  many  Sorts 
of  Pears  are  pot  down  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks  later  aboat  fifty  Yeftrs 
ago,  than  they  are  now  found  to 
tipen  about  Paris :  and  here  about 
London  it  is  much  the  fame;  for  I 
cannot  find  they  are  the  leaft  for- 
warder in  the  times  of  their  ripening 
at  Parht  than  at  London. 

The  ripening  of  diefe  FrtBts  aMy^ 
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of  Pears  indifferently^  there  are  very 

great  Obje^ions  :  ift,  Becaufe  fome 

Sorts  of  Pears  will  not  thrive  upoa 

thefe  Stocks,  bet  in  two  or  three  Years 

will  decay,  or  at  moft  ^U  but  juft 

keep  alive.    2dly,  Moft  of  the  Sorts 

of  hard  breaking  Pears  are  rencfered 

flony,  and  good  for  little  s  fa  that 

whenever  any  of  thefe  Sorts  are  thus 

kijndicioufly  ratfed,  the  Fruit,  altho* 

the  Kmd*  be  ever  fo  good,  is  con* 

demn*d  as  good  for  nothing,  by  fiidi 

as  are  not  well  acqnainted  with  it, 

^       „  ,     when  the  Fault  is  intirdy  owine  to 

dfo  be  accelerated  by  die  Method  of    the  Stock  oa  which  k  was  gratted. 

proning  and  managing  thefe  Trees,    On  the  contrary,  moft  melting  but- 


which  are  greatly  improved  within 
the  Space  c?  a  few  Years  paft ;  fo^ 
if  we  look  into  the  Diredlions  which 
are  giyen  by  the  beft  Writers  on  this 
Sutjed,  we  ftiall  foon  difcover  how 


tery  Pears  are  greatly  improved  by 
beung  upon  Qumce-ftocks,  provided 
they  are  planted  on  a  ihong  Soil : 
but  if  the  Ground  be  very  dry  and 
gravelly,  no  Sort  of  Pear  wfll  do 


little  they  knew  forty  Years  ago,  of    well  upon  Qjiince- flocks  in  fuck 
the  true  Method  oiF  pruning  and    Places 


managing  all  Sorts  of  Fruit-trees, 
fcarce  one  of  them  making  any  Dif- 
ference in  the  Management  of  the 
different  Kinds  of  Fruit. 

Pears  are  propagated  by  budding 


Thefe  generalDireftions  being  gr* 
ven,  there  is  no  Occafionto  repeat  any* 
Fart  of  the  Method  in  which  thefe 
Stocks  are  raifed,  and  tiic  Fraits 
budded  or  giafted  thereon;  which 


or  grafting  them  upon  Stocks  of    has  been  already  mentioned  under 
their  o««%i  Kind,  which  are  com-    the  Article  of  ^«r/«ri#/. 


monly  called  Free-ftocks,  or  upon 
^ince-ftodcs,  or  White- diom ;  up- 
on all  which  thefe  Fhiits  wiU  take  ; 
but  the  latter  Sort  of  Stock  is  now 
feldomufed,  becaufe  they  never  keep 
Pace  in  their  Growth  with  the  Fruit 
budded  or  grafted  upon  them  ;  as 
alfo  becaufe  the  Fruit  upon  ^ch 
'Stocks  are  conunonly  drier, and  more 
apt  to  be  ftony,  than  when  they  are ' 
'upon  Pear-ftocks.     Quince -ftocks 
are  jpeady  nfed  in  the  Nurferies  for 
all  Soru.  of  Pears  which  are  defigned 
for  Dwarfs  or  Walls,  in  order  to 
check    the    Luxuriancy   of    their 
Growth,  fo  that  they  may  be  kept 
within  Compafs  better  than  upon 
Free-ftocks.      But  againft  the  gene- 
ral Uffr  of  thefe  Stocks^  for  all  Sorts 


The  Diftance  which  diefe  Tre^ 
Ihold  be  planted  either  againft  WaHs 
or  Eipaliers,  nraft  not  be  lefs  than 
thirty  Feet :  but  if  they  are  phuited 
forty  Feet,  it  will  be  better ;  for  if 
they  have  not  room  to  fpread  Oft 
each  Side,  it  will  be  tmpofiUe  tt> 
preferve  them  in  good  Order,  efpe- 
cially  thole  on  Free-ftocks ;  for  the 
more  thefe  Trees  are  pninedv  the 
more  they  will  flioot ;  and,  as  I  be> 
lore  faid,  many  Sorts  of  Pears  pro* 
duce  their  Bloftbiti-buds  fisft  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  former  YearV 
Shoots,  fo  that  when  they  are  flioit- 
ttCdt  the  Fruit  will  be  cut  away^ 
and  this  cannot  be  avoided,  wbefe 
the  Trees  have  not  room  allowM  ift 
their  firft  pfamting^ 

^        ^  This 
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TUs  Diftaace,  I  doabc  not,  will  findl  Tree  of  tbii  Sort  ofPear  wUcii« 
be  objeded  to,  bj  many  who  have  I  ever  have  feen»  was  a  large  Staa* 
not  fttlly  attended  to  the  Growth  of  dard  •  tree,  in  mjr'  own  Pofleffion, 
tfaefe  Trees ;  efpecialJy  as  it  hAtJi  wbofe  Stem  was  not  more  than  ten 
been  the  general  Pradice  of  moft  Feet  Ugh,  where  the  Branches 
Gardeners,  to  plant  thefe  Trees  at  came  out  regalarly  on  every  Side, 
le&  than  half  the  Dillance  which  is  and  extended  near  thirty  Feet 
here  mention^ :  but  whoever  will  from  the  Trunk,  many  0/  which 
hf  at  the  Trouble  to  view  any  of  were  by  the  Weight  of  the  Fruit  in 
the&  Trees  which  have  been  feme  Summer  brought  down  to  the 
Years  fbnding,  will  always  find,  Ground  ;  'fo  were  obliged  to  be  fup- 
where  by  Accident  one  of  thefe  ported  with  Poles  all  around  the 
Trees  has  been  planted  agabft  n  Tree  toward  the  Extremity  of  the 
Building,  where  the  Branches  have  Branches,  to  prevent  their  lying  up- 
had  room  to  fpread,  diat  this  Tree  on  the  Ground ;  and  this  Tree  had 
has  product  nu>re  Fruit  than  twelve  its  Branches  fo  difpos'd  as  to  form  a 
Trees  which  have  been  crouded  natural  Parabola  of  forty  Feet  in 
cIo&,  and  have  not  had  room  for  Height,  bearing  from  the  loweft  tp 
their  Branches  to  extend.  There  the  higheft  Branches :  fo  that  in  a 
are  feme  Pear-trees  now  growing  kindly  Seafoii,  when  the  Bloflbms 
which  fpread  more  than  hity  Feet  eicaped  the  Froft,  it  hath  produced 
in  Length,  and  are  upward  of  twenty  upward  of  two  thoufand  Pears; 
Feet  high,  which  produce  a  much  which  were  much  better  flavoured 
greater  Quantity  of  Fruit  than,  if  than  any  of  the  fame  Sort,  which  t 
there  had  been  three  Trees  they  wolud  have  yet  tailed.  This  Inftance  I 
have  done,  in  the  dune  room,  as*  mention,  only  to  ihew  how  much 
there  are  Examples  enough  to  prove,  one  of  thefe  Trees  will  fpread,  if 
where  Trees  are  planted  againft  proper  room  is  allowed  it ;  and  iUo 
Houfes,  and  the  Ends  of  Buildings,  to  obferve,  that  as  the  Branches  of 
at  about  twelve  Feet,  or  much  lefs  this  Tree  had  never  been  ihorten*d, 
DiiUnce;  becaufe  there  is  Height  fo  they  were  fruitful  to  their  Extre* 
of  Walling  for  them  to  grow :  which  mities.  This  ibews  the  Abfurdity  of 
is  the  Reafon  commonly  given  by  the  French  Gardeners,  who  do  not 
-  thofe  who  plant  thefe  Trees  fo  cloie  allow  more  than  ten  or  twelve  Feet 
together.  But  one  Tree  will  bear  Dillance  to  thefe  Trees ;  and  fome 
more  Fruit,  when  the  Branches  are  of  their  moil  approved  Writers  on 
trained  horizontally,  than  three  or  this  Subje£l  have  advifed  the  plant* 
four  Trees,  whofe  Branches  are  led  ing  an  Apple- tree  between  the  Pear- 
npright :  and  there  never  can  be  any  trees,  where  they  are  allowed  twelve 
Danger  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  Wall  Feet ;  and  yet  thefe  Authors  after- 
being  left  naked  or  unfumiihM;  for  ward  fay,  that  a  good  Pear-tree  will 
I  have  feen  a  Pear-tree  which  has  (hoot  three  Feet  each  Way  in  one 
fpread  more  than  fifty  Feet  in  Width,  Vear  :  therefore,  according  to  their 
uid  covered  the  Wall  upward  of  own  Accoant,  the  Trees  fo  planted 
thirty-fix  Feet  in  Height.  Thfs  was  mail  have  their  Branches  meet  to* 
a  Summer  Bon-tritien  Pear,  and  was  gether  in  two  or  three  Vears  at  mod  | 
extremely  fruitful,  which  rarely  hap-  and  what  mull  be  the  Cafe  with  fuch 
pens  to  this  Sort  when  they  are  not  Trees,  in  five  or  fix  Years,  is  not 
allowed  a  large  Share  of  room.  The  diificult  to  know.    But  this  Method 
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of  Planting  has  not  befn  pecufiar  to 
the  French  i  for  tnoft  of  the  Gardens 
sn  England  have  been  little  better 
planted .  Indeed,  t hofe  Ferfons  who 
were  intmiled  with  the  making  and 
}>lanting  mod  of  the  EnffUJb  Gar- 
densy  had  Kttle  Skill  of  their  own ; 
ib  were  obliged  to  follow  the  Diie- 
ffions  of  the  Frenth  Gardeners  5  of 
whom  they  had  fo  great  an  Opinion, 
as  to  get  their  Books  tranflated ;  and 
to  thefe  have  added  fome  trifling 
Notes,  which  rather  betrays  tbeir 
Wcaknefs  :  for  where  they  have  ob- 
jedted  to  the  little  room  which  their 
Authors  had  allowed  to  thefe  Trees, 
they  have,  at  the  moft,  allowed  them 
but  three  Ftet  more :  from  which  it 
38  plain,  they  had  not  coniiderM  the 
natural  Growth  of  the  Trees  s  and 
whoever  departs  from  Nature,  may 
be  juftly  pronouncM  an  unfkilfal 
Gardener. 

As  moft  of  the  Engirfi^  Gardens 
have  been  made  and  planted  by 
perfons  of  little  Judgment,  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  any  of  them  which  pro- 
duce much  Fruit;  for  although  many 
of  thefe  Gardens  have  been  totally 
altered,  and  new-planted,  yet  they 
have  feldom  been  much  altered  for 
the  better ;  and  the  PofiefTors  have 
been  put  to  theExpence  of  removing 
the  old  Trees,  alfo  the  Earth  of  their 
Borders,  and  to  purchafe  new  Trees, 
which  have  been  planted  perhaps  a 
Foot  or  two  farther  afunder,  than 
the  old  Trees,  which  wereremovM: 
fo  that  when  the  young  Trees  have 

Erown  a  few  Years,  they  were  in  the 
ime  Condition  as  the  old,  and  it 
has  been  the  Lofs  of  fo  many  Years 
to  the  Owner.  But  this  will  con- 
fhintly  be  the  Cafe,  when  it  is  the 
Intereft  of  the  Perfons  employed, 
who  can  frf!  fo  many  young  Trees; 
and  the  planting  of  three  times  the 
Number  of  Trees  in  a  Garden, 
more  than  is  proper,  may  in  fome 
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meafore  be  afcribM  to  the  (anae^ 
though,  in  many  Inftances,  I  fhoold 
be  inclinable  to  think  it  has  proceed- 
ed from  Ignorance,  rather  dian  Dte* 
fign. 

But  where  Fruit-trees  have  been 
thus  injndicioufly  planted,  if  the 
Stocks  art  healthy  and  good,  the 
beft  way  to  recover  this  Lofs  is,  to 
dig  up  two  or  three,  and  leave  every 
third  or  fourth  Tree,  according  to 
the  Diftanee  which  they  were  plant- 
ad  r  and  fpread  down  the  Branchea 
of  thofe  which  are  left  horizontally, 
I  mean,  all  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
being  fo  brought  down ;  but  ihofe 
which  are  too  ftubborn  for  this, 
fhould  be  cut  ofF  near*  the  Stem^ 
where  there  will  be  new  Shoots 
enough  produced  to  fumifli  the  Wal! 
or  Eipalier :  and  if  the  Sort  of  Frait 
is  not  the  fame  as  defired,  the  young 
Branches  may  be  budded  the  fame 
Summer,  or  grafted  the  following 
Spring,  with  any  other  Sort  of  Pear; 
and  hereby  many  Years  may  be 
faved ;  for  one  of  thefe  old  Trees 
will  fpread  to  a  moeh  greater 
Length,  and  produce  moro  Fruit, 
when  thus  managed,  in  three  Years, 
than  a  new  Tree  will  in  ten  or 
twelves  efpecialty  if  the  Ground  is 
mended.  This  is  a  Method  which 
I  have  prafiifed  with  great  Succefs, 
where  I  have  been  employed  to 
amend  the  Blunders  of  thefe  great 
Gardeners,  as  they  are  ftilcd ;  and 
hereby  the  Walls  and  Efpatiers  have 
been  well  fumi(h*d  in  a  few  Years. 

But  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  af« 
ter  being  furnifliM  with  proper 
Trees,  is  the  preparing  of  the 
Ground  to  receive  them ;  in  doing 
which,  there  fhould  be  great  Resard 
had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  wbere 
the  Trees  are  to  grow :  fpr  if  it  is  a 
ftrong  fliff  Land,  and  fubjed  to  Wet 
in  the  Winter,  the  Borders  fhould  be 
raifed  as  mnch  above  the  Levtl  ef 
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the  Grcmnd  ts  you  convenieady 
tan.  And  if  ander  the  goqd  Soil 
there  M  a  Taffident  Qaantity  of 
lirne^  Rabbifh,  or  Stones,  laid,  to 
prevent  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  from 
ronniog  downward,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Trees.  The 
Sofders  for  chefe  (hould  not  be  left 
than ^ght  Feet  broad;  but  if  they 
are  twdve,  it  will  be  ftill  better. 
And  as  thefe  Borders  may  be  plant- 
ed with  fuch  Sorts  of  efculent  Plants 
IS  do  not  grow  large,  or  whofe 
Roots  do  not  grow  deep,  or  mat  to- 
gether on  the  Surface,  thefe  will*  do 
no  Harm  to  the  Pear-trees  $  for 
thefe  are  not  fo  nice  in  their  Coltare 
as  Peach  and  Nedarioe-trees ;  fo 
the  taming  of  the  Ground,  and 
meading  of  it,  for  thefe  Crops,  will 
rather  improvp,  than  injure  the 
Trees ;  provided  the  Plants  do  not 
ihade  the  Trees,  or  aie  not  fuffer^d 
to  ftand  too  long  upon  the  Borders. 
Sat  all  the  Cabbage-kind,  as  alfo 
Beans,  (hould  be  excluded  from  thefe 
Border^ ;  becaufe  they  root  deep  in 
the  Ground,  amd  draw  muoh  Nou- 
rifliment  front  the  Trees. 

But  if  the  Soil  is  (hallow,  and  the 
Bottom  is  either  Gravel  or  Chalk, 
there  muft  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of 
good  £arth  laid  upon  the  Borders, 
U)  as  to  make  them  two  Feet  and  an 
half  deep ;  for  if  the  Ground  is  not 
of  this  Depth,  the  Trees  will  not 
thrive  well.  And  in  doing  of  this, 
I  maft  caution  every-  Perfon  not  to 
dig  out  the  Gravel  in  a  Trench  (as 
IS  hy  fome  pradisM),  and  fill  this 
Trench  with  good  Earth;  for  by  fo 
doiog,  when  the  Rooc»  of  the  Trees 
are  extended  to  the  Width  of  the 
Trench,  they  will  meet  with  the 
Gravel,  which  will  (lop  them;  fo 
that  they  will  be  confinM,  as  if  they 
were  in  Tubs  of  Earth,  whereby  the 
Trees  will  be  foon  fpoiled :  therefore 
when  the  Gravel  or  Chalk  is  re* 
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aaored,  it  flienld  be  inditly  taken 
away  over  the  whole  Garden :  other«> 
wife  it  will  be  better  to  raife  the 
whole  Border  above  it. 

If  the  Garden  is  to  be  new-made 
from  a  Field,  then  all  the  gooA 
Earth  on  the  Surface  Iboold  be  care- 
fully preferred  i  and  if  t)ie  good 
Ground  is  taken  out  where  the 
Walks  are  deiignM  to  be  made,  and 
kid  npoB  the  Borders,  or  in  the 
Quarters,  it  will  add  to  the  Depth 
"of  the  Soil,  and  fave  Expence  in 
bringing  in  of  new  Earth.  If  the 
Ground'  can  be  prepared  one  Year 
before  it  is  planted,  the  Trees  will 
thrive  the  better  }  for  by  laying  the 
Ground  in  Ridges,  and  turning  it 
over  two  or  three  times,  it  will  loofea 
the  Soil,  and  render  it  much  better 
for  planting :  but  in  trenching,  or 
plowing  of  the  Ground,  there  fliould 
be  great  Care  takeA  not  to  go  deep* 
cr  than  the  Ground  is  good  i  other- 
wife  all  the  good  Soil  will  be  buried 
below  the  Roots,  and  the  bad  Ground 
will  be  tuped  on  the  Top  i  which  if 
what  I  have  known  done  at  a  great 
Expence,  by  Perfons  who  have  Men 
at  the  Top  of  their  Profeffion,  and 
have  thereby  intirely  ruio*d  the  Gar- 
dens. 

Where  there  is  a  Necefliry  of 
bringing  in  any  fre(h  Earih  for  the 
Borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  aa 
foon  as  poffible,  and  to  mix  this  with 
the  Surface-earth  of  the  Borders^ 
that  it  nuy  be  turned  over  two  or 
three  times,  that  the  Pares  may  be 
well  mixed  and  incorporated,  before 
the  Trees  are  planted ;  and  if  fome 
very  rotten  Dung  is  added  to  thisf,  it 
will  gready  improve  it.  In  chooiing 
of  the  Earth  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  the  Garden,  there  (hould  be 
this  Care  ^  *ukc.  that  if  the  natural 
Soil  of  the  Garden  is  light  and  dry, 
then  the  new  Earth  fhould  be  loamy 
and  ftiflf :  but  where  the  natural  Soil 
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SB  ftrong  or  loamy,  thin  lU  new  ttees;  w'z.  To  ptt  olF aH  A«  fSoiiA 

Earth  ihoa}d  be  light  and  Tandy,  Fibres  from  the  Root*,  aad  to  fliorttt^ 

which  will  loofen  the  Parts  of  the  fomeofthelongeft  Roots,  and  cot  o|^ 

Bataral  Soil,  and  greatly  m^d  it.  alt  the  bri^ifcd  ones,  or  foch  as  ihooa 

There  are  fome  Pedons  who  re-  downright;  this  beine  done,    7014 

commend  the  layi^  the  wholeDiq>th  fhould  plant  them  in  tne  Places  in^ 

of  the  {[orders  with  what  tl^ey  call  tended,  at  the  before-aentio^^d  Di- 

Virgin  -  earth ; "  that  is,  foch  as  is  ft^mce.    The  beft  time  to  plant  tkefe 

taken  from    ft  Paftare  where   the  Trees  (if  upon  a  middling-  or  drf 

Land  has  not  been  plowed.    Bat  if  Soil)  js  in  Offoht^^   \tmp^    their 

this  is  not  brought  into  .the  Qarden  Heads  on  till  Spring;  which  ihoni4 

at  \t9A  one  Year  before  the  Trees  are  be  faften*d  to  the  W^ls  pr  Stakes^ 

planted,  that  by  tiirning  it  over  oU  to  prevent  the  Wind  from  diftiirbing 

ten  it  may  be  fweeten*d,  it  will  ^ot  their  Roots  ;  and  ^n  tha  Beginning^ 

be  fo  good  as  thatwhi^  is  (aken  pf  ^r^^^  tlieir  Head' A^ould  be  cat 

from  a  Kitchen-garden,  or  an  arable  off,  in  the  manner  already  direded 

fTield,  where  the  Land  is  good,  and  for  Peaches,  and  other  Fruit-trees  s, 

\Sifi  been  well  wrpagfat ;  for  by  often  <d>fenring  dfo  to  lay  fome  Mulch 

turning  and  breaking  of  the  Soil,  it  upon  the  Suffacf  of  the  Groincl 

yniX  be  the  better  prepfkr\r  to  receive  abotft  their  Ropts  when  they  are 

|he  Trees.  planted ;  as  hath  been  feveral  timea 

Others  recommend  the  mixing  a  already  direded  fo/  other  Trees, 

great  Qaanticy  of  rotten  Dung  with  The  firft  Summer  after  planting, 

the  Earth  of  the  Borders  y  but  this  is  the  Branches  fhould  be  trained  to  the 

not  fo  proper  |  for  by  making  of  the  Wall  or  Efpalier  (againft  which  thejf: 

Qround  too  rich»  it  will  only  encou-  are  planted)  in  an  horitsontal  Pofi- 

Vage  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  the  tion,  as  they  are  produced,  without 

Trees :  therefore  it  is  always  bettei^  (horteningof  the m ;  and  the  MrchMt/- 

to  mend  the  Borders  from  time  to  maj  following  fome  of  thefe  Shoots 

time,  as  they  may  require,  and  not  fhould  be  ihorten^^  down  to  five  or 

10  add  fo  much  Dupg  in  ^he  fyfi  fix  Eyes/ in  order  ^  obtain  a  fufi^ 

making  them.  dent  Quantity  of  Brai^hes,  to  fnr- 

Another  Care  is  required,  in  the  aifli  the  lower  Patt  of  the  Wall  qk 

making    of   the  Borders   on    wet  Efpalier.    But  when  this  is  done. 

Ground ;  which  is  to  contrive  fome  the  Shoots  ought  not  tp  be  fliortaiM. 

covered  Drains  to  convey  off  the  Wa-  unlefs  where  there  is  a  want  of 

ter  in  Winter;  othex^ife,  by  this  Branches  to  fill  a  Vacancy  j  therdr<m 
being  detained  about  the  Roots  of    the  lefs  the  Knife  is  ufed  to  thde 

the  Trees,  it  will  greatly  prejudice  Trees,  the  better  they  will  fucceed : 

them ;  and  in  the  building  of  the  for  whenever  the  Shoots  are  flopped. 

Walls  round    a  Kitchen  -  garden,  it«  occafions  the  Buds  immediately 

where  the  Ground  is  inclinable  to  be  below  the  Cut  to  fend  forth  tira  or 

wet,  there  ihonld  be  fome  Arches  more  Shoots,  whereby  there  will  be 

tornM  in  the  Foundations  of  thofp  a  Confufion  pf  Branches ;  and  rarely 

Walls  which  are  in  the  loweft  Part  any  Friiit  is  produced  with  this  Ma- 

of  the  Garden,  to  let  oiF  the  W^t.  nagement. 

The  manner  of  preparing  thefe  The  Difbnce  which  the  Branches 

Trees  for  Planting  is  the  fame  as  of  Pears  ihould  be  trained,  muft  be 

hath  been  dimmed  (pr  other  Fruicr  proportioned  to  the  Size  of  theirPruit. 

Such 
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9dA&»Ii  wbofe  FrqiC  aic  fknatt,  of  the  laft  Ynfs  Sliooti ;  fo  thit  If 
Ittf  be  dlow'd  five  or  fix  Inches  i  thefe  are  ihortcned,  the  filoffonu  are 
-ta  the  larger  Sorts  maft  not  he  lefs  cat  o£P.  Bat  this  is  not  all  the  Da* 
ma  fevea  or  eight  Inches  afander.  -  aiage  t  for  (as  I  before  faid)  this  oe- 
K  tUs  be  daly  obicrvM,  ^d  the  cafions  the  Bods  inijnediaMjr  below 
Inncbcs  earefally  trained  horizon-    the  Cut  to  pat  forth  two  or  mora 


tsDjr  as  they  are  prodocM,  there  will 
ieaoQccafion  for  fioi  much  cuttine 
n  it  coflnmonly^  praAisM  on  the(e 
Tten ;  which,  i'nilead  of  checking 
'^r  Growth^  docs,  on  the  contrary, 
puie  them  tp  ihoot  the  ftronger. 

It  k  ?ery  forprifing  to  md  the 
(edioas  Methods  which  moft  of  t)ie 
Wrifm  on  Frait-trees  hate  direded 
fbr  praoiog  of  thefe  Trees  ;  for,  by 
tbdr  prolij^and  perplexed  Methods, 
one  woold  imagine  they  had  endea« 
foorM  10  reader  tfaemi^l  ves  as  onin* 
feUigible  as  poffiUe :  and  this,  I  am 
fine,  may  he  aArm*d,  That  it  is  nea^t 
to  hnpofiible  for  a  Learner  ever  to 
fnire  at  any  tolerable  Skill  in  pf  one- 
iBg,  h^  the  tedions  and  perplexed 
pindsons  which  are  pnhlifh'd  hj 
Monfieor  ^inihu^^  and  thofe  who 
hivt  copied  from  him  i  for  as  thefe 
hft  all  fet  out  wrong  in  dif  Be- 
|;iaaing9  f>J  ^Uowing  their  Trees 
m  than  half  the  Diftance  which 
they  ihould  be  planted,  fo  they  hi|ve 
prdbibed  Rnles  to  keep  them  with* 
hi  tfas^Coippais^  which  are  tti€  910ft 
fbfard,  and  contrary  to  all  Reafoai 
therefore  foonld  not  be  praAifod  t^ 


Shoots,  whereby  the  Nnmber  of 
Branches  will  be  utrtafed,  and  the 
Tree  aouded  too  much  with  Woodi 
bciides,  diofo  Buds,  which  by  thia 
M^tnagemeat  produce  Shoots,  woald 
have  only  prodncM  Corfons  and 
Spurs,  opon  which  the  Bloilbm-bods 
are  prodaqpd,  if  the  leading  Branch 
had  not  been  ihorten*d|  therefore 
thefe  flionld  nerer  be  ftoppVi,  unlefi 
to  fumKh  Wood  to  fill  a  Vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  provide  a  new 
Sapply  of  Wood  in  Pear  -  trees,  at 
moft  be  done  for  Peaches,  NcAarinet. 
&r.  whidi  only  produce  their  Fruit 
9pon  young  Wood ;  for  Pears  pro- 
duce their  Fimt  upon  Cnrfons  or 
Spurs,  whidi    are    emitted  froni 
Bnmches  which  are  three  or  font 
Years  old  1  which  Cnrfons  continoe 
fruitful  many  Years :  fo  that  wheve 
thefe  Trees  have  been  ikilfolly  ma* 
nag'd,  I  have  feen  Branches  whidi 
have    been   trained    horizontally^ 
opwiud     of    tifenty    Feet    from, 
the    Trunk    of    the   Tree,    and 
have   been    fruitful    their   whdb 
Length.    And  if"  we  do  bntvare- 
foliy  obferve  the  Branches  of  aa, 


thde  Perfons  who  are  4e$roi;is  of  healthfol  Sundard<tree,  which  hat 

ittTing  plenty  of  Fruit.  been  permitted   to  grow  withoot 

I  &n  theiefore  only  lay  down  '$,  pruning,  we  ihall  &id  many  that 

km  necefiary  Dire£Hons   for   the  are  ten  or  twdve  Years  c^d,  or 

pnmng  and   managing    of  thefe  more,  which  are  vtn  full  of  thefe 

Trees ;  which  (ha^  be  done  in  as  few  Curfons ;  apon  whicb  a  good  Nnm* 


Woids  as  po^ble,  that  a  Learner 
any  the  more  eafily  underft^  it ; 
and  which  (together  with  proper 
Qbfervations)  will  be  fnffident  to  in- 
irad  any  Perfon  in  the  right  Ma» 
aagement  of  them. 

Pear-trees  generally  prodace  their 
KofDim-buds  fir$  ftt  the 


ber  of  Fruit  is  annually  prod«c*d. 

During  the  Summer-fcafon  thefe 
Trees  ihould  be  often  look*d  over^ 
lo  train  in  the  Shoots,  as  they  are 
produced,  reeiukrly,  to  the  Wall  or 
Efpalier,  and  to  diifolace  f ore-righC 
and  luxuriant  Branches  as  they  ihoot 
out  I  whemby  tbe  Fruit  will   be 

equally 
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tqiuOy  expofed  to  the  Air  smd 
SttDf  which  will  render  (hem  more 
beautiful »  and  better  tafted,  than 
when  they  are  ihaded  by  the 
Branches;  and  by  thus  managing 
the  Trees  in  Sommer»  they  will  al« 
ways  appear  beautiful ;  and  in  Win- 
ser  they  will  want,  but  little  prone- 

ing. 

Where  Pear-trees  are  thus  rega* 
larly  trainMy  without  flopping  of 
their  Shoots,  and  have  full  room  for 
their  Bnmches  to  extend  on  each 
Side,  there  will  never  be  any  Occa- 
£on  for  diibarking  of  the  Branches, 
0r  cutting  oflF  the  Roots  (as  hath 
been  dircded  by  feveral  Writers  on 
Gardening);  which  Methods,  how- 
ever they  may  anfwer  the  Intention 
for  the  prcfent,  yei  will  certainly 
greatly  injure  the  Trees;  as  mnftall 
violent  Amputations,  which  (hould 
ever  be  avoiaed,  as  much  as  poffible, 
o;i  Froit-trees ;  and'  this,  I  am  fure, 
can  never  be  wanted,  where  Trees 
have  been  rightly  [Wanted,  and  re- 
gularly trained,  while  young. 

The  Seafon  for  pruning  of  thefe 
Trees  is  any  time  after  the  Fruits 
are  g^hered,  until  the  Beginning  of 
March ;  but  the  fooner  it  is  done, 
after  the  Fruit  is  gathered,  the  bet- 
ter, for  Reafons  already  given  for 
pruning  of  Peach-trees;  though  in- 
deed, the  deferring  of  thefe  until 
.Spring,  where  there  are  large  Quan- 
tities of  Trees  to  prpne,  is  not  fo  in- 
jurious to  them,  as  to  fome  more 
tender  Fruits :  but  if  the  Branches 
.are  regularly  trained  in  the  Sommer, 
jmd  the  luxuriant  Shoots  rubb*d  off, 
tbexe  will  be  little  left  to  do  to  them 
in  Winter. 

All  the  Softs  of  Summer  Pearii 
will  ripen  very  well,  either  on  Stan- 
dards, Dwarfs,  or  Efpaliers';  as  will 
all  the  Autumn  Pears,  upon  Dwarfs 
or  Efpalien;  but  where  a  Perfon  it 
very  curious  in  his  Fruit,  I  would  al- 


ways  edvife  the  planting  themagainE 
Efpalien;  in  which  Method  they 
take  up  but  little  room  in  a  Garden, 
and,  if  they  are  well  managM,  ap- 
pear very  beautiful ;  and  the  Fruit  it 
larger  and  better-tafted  than  thofe 
produced  on  Dwarft,  as  hath  ben 
already  obferv'd :  but  fome  of  the 
Winter  Pears  muft  be  planted  againft 
Eaft,  South -eaft, 'or  South -weft 
Walls ;  otherwife  they  will  hot  ripen 
well  in  Emgland,  in  bad  Seafont. 

But  altho*  this  may  be  the  Cde 
with  fome  of  the  late  Winter  Pears, 
in  very  bad  Seafons  ;  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, moft  Soru  of  them  will  ripen 
extremely  well  in  all  warm  Sitna- 
tions,  when  they  are  planted  in  Ef« 
palier ;  and  the  Fruit  will  be  better 
flavoured  than  that  which  grows 
againft  Walls,  and  will  keep  moch 
longer  good  :  for  as  theHeat  againft 
Wi&  which  are  extofed^o  the  Son, 
will  be  very  great  at  fome  Hmes, 
and  at  others  there  will  be  little 
Warmth;  fo  all  Fruits  which  grow 
near  them,  will  be  haften*d  nneqoal* 
ly ;  and  therefore  is  never  fo  wcll- 
fiavour^d  as  the  fame  Sorts  are  which 
ripen  well  in  the  open  Air  :  and  all 
the  Fruit  which  is  ripenM  thus  nn- 
equtlly^  will  decay  much  fooner 
than  thofe  which  ripen  gradually  in 
the  open  Air :  therefore  thofe  Wia« 
ter  Pears  which  grow  in  Efpalierg 
may  be  kept  fix  Weeks  longer  than 
thofe  which  grow  againft  Walls  r 
which  is  a  very  defirable  thing.*  For 
to  have  plenty  of  thefe  Fruit,  at  a 
Seafon  when  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
any  other  Fruit  to  fupply  the  Table 
but  Apples,  is  what  ail  Lovert  of 
Fruit  muft  be  greatly  pleas'd  to  en- 
joy :  which  is  what  may  be  efiUled, 
by  planting  many  of  the  late  Sorts  in 
Efpalier ;  where,  although  the  Fmie 
will  not  be  fo  well  colour'd  as  thofit 
frotn  the  Walls,  yet  they  will  be 
found  exceeding  good.     When  the 
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Biji  iu  OMumMielle  came  firft  to 
Ei^kHdy  the  Trees  were  planted  in 
Sfpdier ;  and  Tome  of  them  not  on 
t  very  good  Sot},  or  in  a  warm  Si- 
toation ;  and  yet  from  thefe  Trees  I 
IftTe  eaten  this  Pear  in  great  Per- 
fedion  in  JfriU  and  fometimes  it 
bas  kept  till  May ;  whereas  all  thofe 
which  have  been  fince  planted  againft 
Walls,  ripen  their  Frait  by  the  fie* 
ginning  of  November^  and  are  gene- 
rally gone  by  the  Middle  of  Dteim- 
htr;  nor  are  thefe  latter  fo  well 
tailed  as  thofe  of  the  Efpaliers. 

The  Virgwlem/e  and  St,  Germain^ 
is  alfo  the  Calmar,  are  efteemM  the 
moft  difficult  Sorts  to  ripen  their 
Frait!  yet  thefe  I  have  eaten  in 
great  Ferfe£tion  from  Efpaliers,  and 
often  from  Standard- trees,  where 
they  grew  upon  a  warm  Soil ;  but 
the  Fruit  was  much  fmaller  on  the 
Standard  -  trees,  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  Sorts  which  grew  againfl  Walls 
orEfpalierssbuttheywerefttllas  well- 
Ihvour'd.  And  fome  of  thefe  Sorts 
I  have  eaten  good  in  Jfnl,  which  is 
two  Months  later  than  thefe  Sorta 
ufually  keep.  But  yet  I  would  not 
adyKethe  planting  of  thefe  late  Pears 
in  Standards,  becaufe  they  fhoold 
bang  very  late  on  the  Trees  in  the 
Atttumn;  at  which  Seafon,  the 
Winds  are  generally  very  high,  and 
thefe  Standard-trees  being  much  ex- 
posed, the  Fruit  is  often  blown  oflT 
the  Trees  before  they  are  ripe ;  and 
thofe  of  them  which  may  hang  on 
the  Trees,  are  frequently  bruifed  by 
being  forc*d  againft  the  Branches  by 
the  Winds,  fo  that  they  feldom  keep 
well.  What  I  mentioned  this  for^  is 
to  prove,  that  thefe  Pears  will  ripefi 
▼ery  well  without  the  Affiftance  of  a 
Wall ;  fo  that  if  they  are  planted  In 
Efpaliers,  where  the  Trees  are  kept 
low,  the  Froic  will  not  be  fo  much 
ezpos*d  to  the  ftrong  Winds  in  the 
Autumn,  as  thofcf  on  the  Standards; 
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therefore  can  be  in  no  Danger  of  tiho 
Fruit  coming  to  Perfedtion.  And  as 
the  Trees  in  Efpalier  wHl  be  con- 
ftantly  pruned,  and  managed  in  the 
fiune  manner  as  thofe  agamft  Walla , 
fo  the  Fruit  will  be  as  large  on  thofe 
Trees :  therefore  where  a  Perfon  haa 
a  warm  Sitnatioo,  and  a  kindly  Soil^ 
I  would  not  advife  the  being  at  an 
Expence  to  build  Walls  on  purpofe 
for  Pears,  but  to  plant  them  againft 
Eijpaliers ;  and  where  there  is  any 
one  who  ts  very  curious  in  having 
plenty  of  thefe  Fruit,  and  will  be  at 
fome  Expence  to  procure  them,  I 
ihould  advife  the  having  a  fuffidenc 
Quantity  of  Reed  Mats  made,  to  £x 
op  againft  the  Back  of  the  Efpalier 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  Trees  are  in 
Bloflbm;  which  will  fcreen  them 
from  cold  Winds,  and  freC^rve  the 
tender  Fruit  until  they  are  paft  Dan- 
ger 2  when  the  Reeds  may  be  taken 
down,  and  pnt  under  a  Shed  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  Weather.  And 
if  the  Autumn  ihould  prove  bad, 
thefe  Reeds  may  be  fix*a  np  again, 
which  will  forward  the  ripening  of 
the  Fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the 
Winds  from  blowing  down,  and 
bruifmg  of  it.  Thefe  Reeds  may  be 
purchased  for  one  Shilling  per  Yard, 
running  Meafure,  at  fix  Feet  and  an 
half  high  i  and  if  they  are  carefully 
laid  up,  and  kept  from  the  Wea- 
ther, thefe  Reeds  will  laft  feven  or 
eight  Yean;  fo  that  the  Expence 
will  not  be  very  mat :  and  when 
the  Advantages  which  thefe  are  of 
to  the  Fruit  are  confider*d,  I  believe 
no  Perfon  will  objed  to  the  Ufe  of 
them. 

But  after  the  Fruit  is  fet,  and 
growing,  there  will  be  farther  Care 
neceflary  in  order  to  have  the  Frnit 
good ;  for  it  is  not  enoueh  to  have 
preferved  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit  on 
the  Trees,  and  then  to  leave  them 
intirdy  to  Nature,  daring  the  Sea* 

fon 


Cm  ct  tbdr  Growdi ;  hut  there  wlH 
rcqaiie  ibme  Skill  ami  Atfieiubiice 
pa  the  Trees*  to  hdp  Nature,  or 
(iipply  the  Deficieocy  of  the  Sea- 
£ms  :  for  befide  the  priwixig  and 
trainiog  theTrees,  in  the  maimer. 
Iiefoxe  dieedted,  there  will  alfo  be 
vaadng  fome  Management  of  their 
fjootiy  aocDcding  to  ihe  Nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  the  Difference  of  Sea*- 
jfons.  In  aU  ftrong  Land,  where  the 
Ground  ii  apt  to  bind  very  hard  in 
dxy  Weather,  the  Sor&ce  of  tht 
Borders  ihoold  be  now -and -then 
forked  over,  to  loofen  the  Earth ; 
whtdi  will  admit  the  Showers,  and 
large  Dews,  to  penetrate  and  moiften 
die  Ground,  and  be  of  great  Service 
to  the  Trees  and  Fmit,  and  alfo 
iirevent  the  Growth  of  Weeds.  And 
,  if  the  Soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the 
Seaien  ibould  prove  hot  and  dry, 
Ihere  ihould  be  laJ^  Hollows  qiade 
round  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  to 
hold  Water;  and  into  each  of  theft 
there  (hould  be  poured  ei^t  or  nine 
l^otsofWateri  which  Ihould  be  re* 

Gated  once  a  Week  during  the 
onths  of  Jwu  and  July,  U  the 
Seafon  ihould  continae  dry.  There 
(hould  alfo  be  fome  Mulch  laid  over 
the  Surface  of  thefe  HoUows,  to  pre- 
vent the  Sun  and  Air  from  drying 
the  Ground.  Whese  this  is  pradtisM, 
the  Fruit  will  he  kept  conftantly 
growing,  and  prove  large  and  plump; 
IKhereas,  if  this  is  omitted*  the  Fruit 
lirill  often  be  imall,  grow  crooked, 
crack,  and  fall  off  from  the  Trees^ 
For  if  the  Prnit  is  once  ftinted  in 
their  Growth,  and  Rain  ihould  fiJl 
plentifully  after,  it  will  occafion  ^ 
gceat  Quantity  of  the  Fruit  to  fall 
off  the  Trees;  and  tfaoie  which  re- 
main to  ripen,  will  not  keep  fo 
img,  as  thofe  which  never  receive 
any  .Check  m  their  Growth ;  and  it 
is  from  this  Caufe,  that  fome  Years 
the  Fruit  in  general  decays  before 
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the  nfoal  time.  For  after  it  hat  beei| 
for  fome  time  ftinted  in  its  Growth, 
and  then  the  Seafon  proves  favour- 
able, whereby  it  receives  a.  fuddes 
Growth,  it  becomes  {6  replete  with 
Juices  as  to  dillend  the  VeffelSf 
whereby  a  Mortification  often  en- 
fees :  therefore  it  is  always  beft  t9 
keep  the  Fruit  conilantly  in  a  grow- 
ii^  State,  whereby  it  will  acquire  a 
pix>per  Size,  and  he  rendered  better 
flavoor*d. 

There  will  9U6  require  fomeDreff- 
ittg  to  the  Ground  near  the  Fruity 
trees ;  but  this  fliould  be  laid  on  in 
Autumn,  after  the  Trees  are  pnuied. 
This  Dreffing  ihouU  be  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil : 
if  the  Land  is  warm  and  diy,  dien 
die  Dreiling  ihould  be  of  very  rotten 
Dung,  miiced  with  Loami  and  if 
this  is  mixed  fix  or  eight  Months  be- 
fore it  is  laid  upon  the  Borders,  and 
three  or  four  times  turned  over,  it 
will  be  the  better :  as  will  alfo  the 
Mixture,  if  it  is  made  with  Neats- 
dung,  or  |Iog«dungs  both  which 
are  colder  than  Horfe<dung»  fo  more 
proper  for  an  hoc  land,  wi  in  cold 
ftitt  Land,  rotten  Horfe-duag,  mixed 
with  light  fandy  Earth,  or  Sea-coal 
Aihes,  will  be  the  moft  proper,  aa 
this  will  loofen  the  Ground,  smd  add 
a  Warmth  to  it. 

Thefe  Dreflingi  (hould  be  repeat^ 
ad  every  other  Year,  otherwiie  the 
Trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor 
Will  the  Fruit  be  fo  good.  For,  not« 
withftanding  what  'many  Peribw 
have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  yet 
Experience  is  againft  them  ;  for  the 
findl  Fruit  in  EmglanJ^  both  as  to 
Siae  and  Flavour,  is  producd  on 
Land  which  is  the  moft  dunged  and 
worked.  Therefore  I  would  advifo 
the  trenching  of  the  Ground  about 
the  Fruit-trees  Ycry  well  every  Win- 
ter ;  for  I  am  fare  they  wtU  find  it 
anfwer  their  Expedations,  who  will 

praAiiie 
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jnBak  this  Metliod.  And  where 
tJie  GrooBd  ia  the  Qoarters  is  well  . 
dftfled  2nd  trenched,  the  Fruit-trees 
will  pertake  ef  the  Senefit ;  for  ts 
the  Trees  advance  in  their  Growth, 
{•  didr  Roots  are  extended  to  a  great 
Diflance  from  their  Stems ;  and  it  ti 
chiefly  from  the  difiant  Roots  that 
tile  Trees  are  fupplied  widi  their 
NoorifluBent ;  therefore  the  dreffing 
tif  die  Borders  only,  will  not  be  ruf- 
ficient  for  fruit-trees  which  are  oM. 

In  tke  gathering  of  th«  Pears, 
rat  Regard  ihould  be  had  to  the 
Bod  which  is  fbrmM  at  the  Bottom 
of  die  Poot-Mk,  for  thcrnext  Yearns 
BUfaffls  i  which,  by  forcing  off  the 
Pear  before  it  be  mattire,  is»  many 
tunei,  fpoilM  ;  for  while  the  Fruit 
it  glowing,  there  is  always  a  Bud 
fenn'd  by  the  8ide  of  the  Footftalk, 
•poa  the  iame  Spur,  for  the  next 
Yen's  Fnut ;  fo  that  whoi  the  Pears 
aie  ripe,  if  they  are  gently  tom*d 
■pivkrd,  the  Footftalk  will  readily 
part  from  the  Spar,  without  injure- 
iog  the  Bud. 

The  Seafon    for   gathering    all 
Soauncr  Pears  is  joft  as  they  ripen ; 
fcr  aoae  of  thefe  will  remain  good 
Above  a  Day  or  two  after  they  are 
l>kenfW>m  the  Tree:  nor  willmany 
ti  the  Autumn  Pears  keep  good 
>bove  ten  Days,  or  a  Fortnight,  af- 
ter they  are  gathered.  But  the  Win* 
ter^froits  fhould  hang  as  long  upon 
the  Trees  as  the  Seafon  will  permit ; 
for  they  mull  not  receive  the  Froft, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and 
tender  their  Jnioes  flat,  and  ill-taft* 
cd:  but  if  the  Weather  continues 
aild  until  the  Middle  of  0^#^,  it 
win  then  be  a  good  Seaibn  for  ga* 
thering  them  in  ;  which  muft  always 
he  done  in  diy  Weather,  and  when 
the  Trees  are  peilefily  ixy. 

Tn  the  dosog  ^  tlds.  voo  0U|^ 
carefully  to  avoid  bruimiig  them ; 


ill  Baflcet  to  lay  them  in  as  thiy  aM 
|;ather'd ;  and  when  they  are  carried 
into  the  Store-room,  they  ihould  be 
uken  out  fingly,  and  each  Sort  bii4 
up  in  a  clofe  Heap,  on  a  dry  PJ«ce» 
in  order  to  fweat,  where  they  may 
remain  for  ten  Days.or  a  Fortnight  i 
darine  which  time  the  Window* 
ihould  be  open,  to  admit  thd  Air,  in 
order  to  carry  off  all  the  MoitM 
which  b  perfpired  fixMU  tiie  Fruit  i 
after  this,  the  Pean  flioold  be  taken 
fingly,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen 
Cloth,  and  then  pack'd  up  in  dofe 
BaJkets ;  obferving  to  pot  fome  fw«et 
Wfaeat-(fa«w  in  the  Bottoms,  inl 
round  the  Sides  of  the  Baskets,  t» 
wevtmt  their  bruifing  againil  the 
Basketa.  And  if  fome  thick  feft 
Paper  is  laid  double  or  treble  aH 
lOund  the  Basket,  between  the  Straw 
and  the  Pears,  this  will  prevent  die 
Pears  firom  imbibing  the  mufty  TaAo 

Shich  is  communicated  to  them  by 
le  Straw,  when  they  are  contigo*' 
ous;  which  Tafte  often  penetrates, 
thro*  the  Skin  fo  ftrongly,  that  when 
the  Fruit  is  pared,  the  Tade  will  re- 
main.   Yon  ihoold  alfe  ob(me  an 
put  but  one  Sort  of  F^uit  into  a 
Basket,  left,  by  their  different  Fer^ 
mentations,  they  ihould  rot  each 
other  t  but  if  you  hare  enough  of 
one  Sort  to  fill  a  Basket  which  holds 
two  or  three  Bulhels,  it  will  be  ftiH 
better.    After  you  have  fill*d  the 
Baskets,  you  moft  cover  them  Cftet 
with  IVheat-ftraw  very  dofo ;  iirft 
laying  a  Covering  of  Paper  two  or 
three  times  douHeoYer  the  Frai^ 
and  fatten  them  down ;  then  place 
thefe  Baskets  in  a  clofe  Room,  where 
they  may  be  kept  dry,  and  fi-om 
Froft  ;  but  the  lels  Air  is  let  int«> 
the  Room,  the  better  the  Fruit  wilt 
keep,    k  wHJ  be  wry  neceftary  0» 
fix  •  Labd  t»  each  Basket,  denotii^ 
At  Sort  df  Ftuit  therein  ^ontainM  s 


therefore  yon  Aodd  katc  a  broad    iriiiehwiliikTe  the  Troublrof  open- 


tog  Aem,  whenever  yon  want  tb 
know  the  Sorts  of  Fruit:  befides^  they 
ought  not  to  be  openM  before  their 
Seafon  to  be  eaten ;  for  the  oftener 
they  are  opened,  and  exposed  to  the 
Air»  the  worfe  they  will  keep.  I 
don^t  doabt  but  this  will  be  objected 
to  by  many,  who  imagine  Fruit 
can't  be  laid  too  thin ;  for  which 
JReafoOy  they  make  Shelves  to  dif- 
pofe  them  fingly  upon,  and  are  very 
£ond  of  admitting  frelh  Air»  when- 
ever the  Weather  is  mild,  fuppofing 
it  very  neceflary  to  preferve  the 
Fruit :  bat  the  contrary  of  this  is 
found  true,  by  tbofe  Perfons  who 
have  large  Stocks  of  Fruit  Uud  up  in 
their  Scorehoufes  in  Z^m^h,  which 
remun  dofely  (hut  up  for  feveral 
Months,  in  the  manner  before  re- 
lated ;  and  when  thefe  are  open'd, 
the  Fruit  is  always  found  plumper 
and  founder  than  any  of  thofe  Fruits 
which  were  prefervU  fingly  upon 
Shelves,  whofe  Skins  are  always 
jhciveird  and  dry.  For  (as  Mr.  So^is 
obferves  the  Air  tsthe  Caufe  ofPu- 
trefadion ;  and,  in  order  to  prove 
this,  that  honourable  Perfon  put 
Fruits  of  feveral  Kinds  into  GlaiTcs 
where  the  Air  was  exhaufted,  in 
which  Places  they  remained  found 
fer  feveral  Months ;  but,  upon  be? 
ing  expos*d  to  the  Air,  rotted  jn  a 
very  (hort  time }  whkh  plainly  (hews 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  common  Me- 
thod Qow  uied  to  preferve  Fruit. 
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Ui(MOCLIT,     Bind' 

weed. 
The  CharAMirs  are; 


Jb^d  liki  a  Fmmui,  and  thnAi  ^ 
the  T^  into  fpotral  Segmmts  :  /ram 
the  FUnvetT'tup  rs/es  tie  Patteiml^ 
nMthicb  e^emnetrd  bee§mi$  a  rnmMJb 
Fruity  inclofing  feveral  abki^  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Speeiee  of  this 
Plant  in  Englandi  which  is, 

Qv  hMOK^LiT  filiis  temmteriucifis^ 
^  pennatis,  7oum>  QtiamocUt  with 
very  fine-cut  winged  Leaves^  com- 
monly eaird,  in  Barbades,  Sweet 
William. 

This  Plant  b  very  common  in 
Jamaica^  Barbados^  and  the  Carib^ 
bee  IJiands^  where  it  climbs  upon 
Bufiies,  Hedges,  or  whatever  grows 
near  it,  and  produces  grea^  Quanti- 
ties of  beautiful  fcarlct  Flowers,  al- 
mod  of  the  Figure  of  a  fmall  Con- 
volvulus-flower j  but  the  Tube  be- 
ing much  longer,  and  the  Seeds  be* 
ing  of  a  diflnerent  Figure  from  thofe 
of  the  Convolvulus,  Monfieur  7ip«r- 
nefort  hath  feparated  it  from  that 
Grenus.   The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are 

Senerally  brought  into  England  every 
pring,  from  the  Wefilndies :  they 
ihoula  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed  in 
Marcb }  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  planted  each 
into  a  fmall  Pot  fiird  with  light 
fandy  Earth,  and  plong^  into  a 
frefh  Hot-bed,  to  bring  the  Plants 
forward.  As  the  Plants  advance  in 
Height,  fo  they  (hould  be  removed 
into  larger  Pots,  and  Sticks  placed 
down  by  them,  for  them  to  climb 
upon.  They  muft  alfo  be  removed 
to  a  frefh  Hot-bed,  when  the  old 
one  has  loft  iu  Heat ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  too  high  to  be  contain*d 
under  Frames,  they  flioold  be  re- 
moved into  the  Stove,  where,  if  they 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  and  not  too  muck 
drawn,  they  will  produce  a  great 
Quantity  of  beautiful  fearlet  low- 
ers, and  ripen  their  Seeds  very  welU 
bat  if  they  are  ejcpofed  to  the  open 

Air, 


QU 

Air,  they  feldom  flower  in  thii  Conn- 
try,  lliU  Plant  continues  bat  one 
Year,  the  Root  periihing  foon  after 
(he  Seeds  are  ripe. 

QUERCUSI,  The  Oak-tree. 
The  CbaraBers  are  i 

It  bath  Mali  Flowers  (or  Kat' 
iimj,  nvbicb  confifi  of  a  gnat  Nam* 
her  of  Jmall  flimdtr  Threads :  the 
Emhyoes,  'which  are  frodac'i  at  re* 
mne  JHfiemcii  from  tbefe^  on  the  Jams 
TreOf  do  aftemumrd  become  Acorns^ 
which  are  produced  in  hardfcaly  Cups: 
to  which  may  be  added^  the  Leagues 
arefintated* 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Q^JERCVs  latifoUa.  Park. 
Theat.    The  common  Oak. 

2.  QuERCUS  latifolia  mas,  qiuf 
bnvipedicalo  eft.  C.  B,  ?.  Oak  wiih 
the  Acorns  on  (hort  Footllalks. 

3.  Que  ROUS  latifolia^  foliis  ex 
alho  iliganter  'variegatis.  The  Hii- 
pcd  Oak. 

4.  QuERCVs  latifolia  perpetitaw' 
rens.  C.B.P.  The  broad -lea? 'd 
ever-green  Oak. 

$.  Que  ROUS  calyce  echinato^glan' 
de  majore.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  with  large 
Acorns,  having  prickly  Cups. 

6.  Que  ROUS  htamlis,  gaUis  hints  ^ 
terms,  ant  plsiribus  fimml  jsas^is. 
C,  B.  P.   Dwarf  Oak,  tmlgo. 

7.  QlJBRCUS  parva^  fpve  Phagus 
Qrarconim,  ifT  EfcnlsuPlinii.C.B.P. 
The  Sweet  Oak. 

5.  QuBRCVS  caljce  bij^do,  glande 
tmnore.  C.  Si  P.  Oak  with  fmall 
AconiSy  having  a  prickly  Cap. 

o.  Qvercvs  BMrgmndiaca,  cafyee 
bi^do.  a  B.  P.  The  Burgundy  Oak, 
whole  Acorns  have  prickly  Cups. 

ID.  QuBRCVS  pedem  nnscfuptre^. 
C.  B.  P.    Dwarf  Oak. 

11.  QpRUCVt  foliis  suoUi  lasmgine 
pubefcesstibus.  C.  B.  P.  Oak  with 
foft  woolly  Leaves. 

1 2 .  Qu  s  RCU  s  gallam  exigu^  nucit 
magnitstdisu /trim.  CB.P.    Qak 


Q  U 

which  bears  fmall  Galls  not  largar 
than  Nuu. 

13.  QvEKCVs  foliis  muHcatis,  nom 
lanuginofis,  galla  fuperiori  fimiU,  C, 
B,  P.  Oak  with  prickly  Leaves, 
which  arc  not  woolly,  bearing  Galla 
like  the  former. 

14.  QvZ9,cvsfo/iis  muricatis,  ml* 
nor.  C  JB.  P.  Smaller  Oak,  witt 
prickly  Leaves. 

15*   QvBi^cus    latifolia^    ^agn^ 

fruau,  calyce  tuherculis  ohfUo,  Toune. 

Cor.    Broad-leav*d  Oak,  with  larg^ 

Acorns,  whofe  Cups  are  bcfct  with 

Tubercles. 

16.  QifERCUS  Orientalis,  glan^ 
cylittdriformi,  longo  pediculo  infidente^ 
Toum.  Cor.  Eaftcrn  Oak,  with  cy- 
lindrical  Acorns  growing  on  lone 
Footftalks.  * 

17.  Quercus  Orientcli^  caflane^ 
folio,  glanderecondita  in  cupula  craffis 

tsf  fquamofa.  Toum,  Cor.  Eaftera 
Oak,  with  a  Cheftnut  -  leaf,  whofe 
Acoriis  are  doiely  ihut  up  in  a  thick 
fcaly  Cup. 

18.  Quercus  OrientaUs  anguftU 
folia^  glande  minori^  cupula  crinita. 

Tourn,  Cor.  Eaftern  Oak,  with  k 
narrow  Leaf,  and  a  fmaller  Acora^ 
whofe  Cup  is  hairy. 

19.  Quercus  OrientaUs  latifojta, 
glastdi  maxima^  cupula  criuita.  Toum. 
Cor.  Eaftern'  Oak,  with  a  broad 
Leaf,  and  the  largeft  Acorn,  whofir 

^  Cup  is  haiiy. 

20.  Qv B ROUS  OrientaUs  latifolia, 
fbliis  adcoftam  pulcbre  incifis,  glande 

snascima,  cupula  crinita,  Toum.  Cor, 
Eaftern  broad -leav'd  Oak,  whpft 
Leaves  are  finely  cat  to  the  Stalks, 
and  a  very  large  Acorn,  whofe  Cup 
is  hairy. 

21.  Quercus  Orientalis,  foUo 
fubrotundo  minoriyglandema^aftria* 
ta.  Toum.  Cor.  Eaftern  Oak,  with 
a  fmaller  roundiih  Leaf,  and  a  large 
ftriated  Acorn. 

22.  QuBRCUS    OrientaUs f   folio 

fiibro^ 


fuintmtdOf  leviier  incifiy  frudu  hi- 
nori  cylindriformi.  Toum,  Cor.  Eaft- 
cm  Oaky  with  a  roundifh  Leaf, 
l^hdy  cot  in,  and  a.  fmaller  cylin- 
drical Froic. 

23.  QyERCUS  Firginiana,  rubris 
wenis  mwricata.  Pluk.  thyt.  The 
Ftrgiman  fcarlet  Oak. 

24.  QytaciTs  caftMte^folih^prt' 
€tra  arbor  Virginitma.  Pluk,  Pbyt. 
Virgiman  Oak>  with  Cheftnut-Ieaves. 

2e.  Que  ROUS  alba  Firgtniami, 
fork,  fbtat.  The  white  or  iron 
Oak  of. Firgtnia. 

16.  QuERC^S  Firginiana^  falicis 
tongiort  foUo^  fru^u  minimo,  Fluk. 
jfmaiib.     FirgintoH  willow  -  leaved 

Oak. 

27.  QuERCVS  pgmi/iti  eaftane^ 
fiU^y  Firpmtnfis,  PUk.  Almag.  The 
Chinquepin  Qdc. 

28.  QyERCUS  femptmnrinf^  fiUis 
Mwgit  nn  Jkuatsj.  Banifi.  Live 
Oak. 

29.  QuBRCUs  (forte)  Martian* 
Sca^  filio  trifido^  aid  fajfafrat  acee- 

diuti.  RmH  Hift.  The  Uack  Oak  of 
liarjlani, 

30.  Q^z\Q.y3^  filio  nonfirrato^  in 
fummiiaii  triangu/o.  Catijb.  Hift, 
JNmt.  Car$iiM.    The  Water  Oak. 

31.  QuBRCUS  Carclinienfis,  vtriM" 
HbtiJ  vents  9  marieaia,  Caieji,  Htfi, 
Nat.  Car$litt.  The  white  Oak  of 
Carolha. 

3a.  Que  ECUS  hamlm'ffalidsfiHQ 
trewore.  Catejb,  Niji.  Nat.  CaroHa. 
Dwarf  I^gbJaad  Willow  Oak. 

33.  Que  Reus  e/cMH  dtw/ura^fi" 
Uis  amfUoribus  aciUeatu.  Plmk.  Pbyt* 
Ited  Oak  of  Maryland. 

34.  QuERCUS  Mariana^  olaefi- 
Uo^  glaadeparva  fmfrejf^^  adapicnr 
lam  ileganter  radiatt.  Pink.  Mantif. 
Swamp  Zfantfi)  Oak. 

3 J.  QuERCUS  Marimt^t  muricath 
iafianea  Jolih  fubtus  willefis.  Plmk. 
Mont.  Champion  -  cheftnat  Oak  of 
Maryland. 


-¥he  two  firft  Sorts  are  coBimdn  U 
England;  but  the  Sort  whole  AcomS 
grow  on  (hort  Footftalks^  u  lefs  fre- 

J  pent  than  the  other..  I  hare  feeii 
everai  Trees  of  that  Kind  near  Dai^ 
nvicb  in  Surry j  bat  whedier  the 
Acorns  of  this  Soft  will  produce 
Trees  of  the  fame  Kind,  I  cannot 
determinei  There  are  many  large 
Trees  of  this  Kind  in  Saffex^  where 
the  Timber  of  this  Sort  is  eftennM 

f  referable  to  the  firft  Sort ;  tho\  as 
have  already  mendonM^  t  do  not 
know  if  it  is  fpecifically  different 
from  it,  having  had  no  Opportunity 
to  raife  any  of  thefe  Trees  from  the 
Acorns.  Bat  the  late  Doke  ofRicb^ 
mond  had  fowed  a  large  Clump  with 
thefe  Acorns,  a  Year  before  his 
Death)  at  his  ^t  at  OoUumd  in 
SiMx ;  where  his  Grate  iiad  fowed 
Clumps  of  all  the'dif^erent  Kinds  of 
Oaks  which  he  could  procure,  not 
only  in  Earopep  but  alfo  from  Amg- 
rica,  and  the  Levant  t  but  thefe 
Plants  are  at  prefent  too  fmall  to  be 
diftingttiflied  by  their  Leaves,  tho\ 
in  a  few  Years,  it  will  not  be  difEcult 
to  determine  whedier  the  Acorns  wiH 
always  produce  the  fame  Kind  as  the 
Trees  from  whence  they  were  taken. 
The  Sort  with  ftrip'd  Leaves  was 
obtained  bv  Accident ;  but  may  be 
popagated  by  budding  or  graniog 
It  upon  the  common  Oak.  The 
Leaves  of  this  are  generdly  varie* 
gated  with  White  in  a  moft  beaud'* 
ful  manner  s  and  the  Tree  is  efteemM 
a  great  Curiofity,  by  fuch  as  defight 
in  variegated  Plants. 

The  fourth  Sand  deferves  a  Place 
in  Wildemefles,  amongft  oUier  Sons 
of  evcr^green  Trees,  where  it  will 
make  a  beautiful  Appearance ;  but 
the  Timber  is  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  common  Sort,  and  it  Is 
very  rare  in  England. 

The  fifth  Ximi  was'  originally 
brought  into  England  from  Spain  i 

bat 
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W  is  aifo  Found  in  Frama  aad  Ttalj,  tbey  make  bat  little  Progrefs ;  there* 

Tiiis  is  hMx6y  enough  to  endure  the  fore  the/  are  not  worth  the  Trouble 

Cold  of  oar  Winters  very  well,  and  of  cuitivatlDg,  except  one  or  two 

ii  preferv'd  bj  fach  as  are  curioot  Plants  of  each  Sort,  for  the  fake  of 

in  colleAing  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Variety.     For  whatever  may  have 

Tnes.  been  aiTerted   in  relation    to    the 

The  eight  Sorts  which  are  next  Growth  of  theCe  American  Oaks,  or 

acDtionM,  are  Natives  oi  Europe  i  of  the  Good  nefs  of  the  Timber;  yet! 

ibnie  of  them  grow  in  the  Middle  of  hope  noPerfons  will  be  To  weak  as  to 

Fma  ;  others  in  Spain^  PcrttigiUi  cultivate  thefe  Trees,  in  Preference 

A^fy,  and  Girmtmf^    The  eleventh  to  the  native  Oak  of  this  Country, 

Son  grows  plenufuHy  zJbo^tAuhigT^  which  is  more  valuable  than  any 

in  frojut^  horn  whence  his  Grace  other  Sort  yet  known.     But  as  the 

tbehiieDuke  oi  Ri<hmond  brought  prefent  Spirit  of  introducing  all  the 

maoy  of  -the  Acorns,  which  were  Sorts  of  foreign  Trees  and  Shrubs 

fown  at  Gis^ivw^  in  the  Year  1 749.  into  England^    prevails  with  moil 

Thde  Sorts  are  full  as  hardy  as  the  carious  Pcrfons,    therefore  I  have 

fommoQ  Oak,  fo  m^  be  treated  in  mentioned  moft  of  the  Sorts  at  pre- 

tke  fame  manner.  fent  known,    more  to  fatisfy   the 

The  next  eight  Sorts  were  difco-  Curioiity  of  a  few,    than  for  ge- 

nr*d  by  Dr.  T^mmefifrt  in  the  Ir-  neral  Ufe. 

vf,  and  have  fince  been  obferv^d  Ail  the  Sorts  of  Oaks  are  propa« 

h/fomecHnoos  Travellers  who  have  gated  from  Acorns,  which  ihouid  be 

goae  that  Way>  fome  of  whom  have  iown  as  foon  as  pofiible  after  they 

iroiight  their  Acoros  to  EngUndi  are  ripe;  for  if  they  are  kept  too 

bit  as  diefe  are  fubje^  to  periih  long  out  of  the  Ground,  they  feldom 

ivhea  they  are  kept  long  out  of  the  grow. 

Ground,,  there  have  not  been  more  The  Manner  .of  fowing  thefe 
llutti  three  of  thefe  Sorts  raifed  in  Acorns  (if  defigned  for  a  fm^l  Plan- 
EngUndt  fo  far  as  I  can  learn.  The  tation,  or  to  be  removed)  is,  to  pre- 
Plants  of  thofe  Sorts  which  have  been  pare  fome  Beds  of  frefii  Earth,  nei« 
nifed  here,  feem  to  be  full  as  hardy  ther  too  flrong  and  heavy,  nor  too 
as  our  common  Oak  S  for  I  have  ex«-  light  and  dry ;  in  thefe  Beds  you 
pofed  them  the  firft  Year  from  Seed,  ihouid  place  the  Acorns  in  Rows  one 
^  ail  the  Inclemency  of  Weather,  Foot  afunder,  and  about  two  Incbes 
^en  in  fmall Pots, which  ftood  in  the  Diilance  in  the  Rows,  covering  them 
coldeft  Situation  of  the  Garden «  about  two  Inches  thick  with  the 
yet  were  not  the  leaft  injured  by  the  fame  frelh  Earth ;  obferving  to  leave 
froft.  none  of  them  uncovered,  to  entice 
The  other  Sorts  are  all  of  them  the  Vermin,  which  may,  in  a  (hort 
Natives  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  time,  deftroy  all  the  Seeds. 
^AmnUa^  where  fome  of  the  Sorts  IntheSpring,  when  thePIantsbe- 
grow  to  a  very  large  Size;  but  the  gin  to  appear,  you  muft  carefully 
Timber  of  them  b  not  valuable,  clear  them  from  Weeds;  and  if  toe 
Others  of  them  are  but  fma!l  of  Seafon  proves  dry,  yx>u  (hould  re- 
Gmwth,  feldom  rifing  above  twenty  frefh  them  now-andthen  with  a  lit- 
or  thirty  Feet  high ;  and  many  of  tie  Water,  which  will  greatly  pro- 
tbem  naturally  grow  upon  moift  mote  their.Growth.  In  theiV:  deds 
fwampy  Land,  fo  iha(  in  England  the  Plants  ihouid  remain  until  the 
Vol.  IlL  4  £                                 follow 


fellowiDj  Avtomn  (obferving  con-  When  diefe  Tiees  hare  renuun*! 

ftantly  to  keep  them   clear   firom  in  the  Nuriery  three  or  four  Ycxn, 

Weede) ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  they  will  then  be  large  cnoa^  t* 

prepare  a  Spot  of  good  fre(h  Earth  tranfplant  to  the  Plaoes  where  they 

(in  $i»  proportionable  to  theQuan-  are  to  remain  j  lor  it  ]#  not  proper 

tity  of  Plants),  whidi  fliould  be  well  to  let  them  grow  very  large  bef^ee 

treocbM  and  levelPd  :  then,  toward  th^  are  planted  out ;  becaoie  thefe 

the  Middlic  or  Latter-end  of  Oaoher^  are  very  hazardous  Trees  to  remofc 

you  (hoQi4  carefully  take  up  the  when  old,  or  after  they  have  taka 

Plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  deep  Root. 

Roots,  and  plant  them  out  in  Rows  The  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  (at 

three  Feet  afunder,    and  eighteen  I  faid  before)  in  the  AutuaiD ;  at 

Inches  Didance  Plant  from  Plant ;  which  time,  if  they  are  carefully 

obierving  never  to  fuffer  the  Plants  taken  up,  there  will  be  little  Dan- 

to  abide  long  out  of  the  Ground,  ger  of  their  fucceediog.  When  they 

becaufe  their  Roots  would  dry,  and  are    planted,    the  Sinface   of  the 

cndangerthe  Growth  of  the  Plants.  Ground  (hoald  be  mulch*d  aboot 

^When    they    are    planted^  you  their  Roofs,  to  prevent  its  drying 

Ihould  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  too  faft :  and  if  the  Seafon  is  very 

Surface  of  the  Ground^  near  their  dry,  they  ihould  be  watered,  ta  fettle 

Roots,  to  prevent  the  Earth  from  the  Earth  to  their  Roots,    which 

drying  too  faft ;  and  if  the  Seafon  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  thnes 

Ihould  prove  very  dry,  you  fhould  in  very  dry  Weadier :  but  you  mnl 

give  them  a  little  Water,  to  fettle  the  carefully  avoid  giving  them  too  much 

£arth  to  their  Roots.  Water,  which  k  very  injuiions  sa 

When  the  Plants  have  taken  Root  thefe  Trees,  when  newly  removVL 

in  this  Nurfery,  they  will  require  You  fhould  alfe  ftake  them,  to 

little  more  Care  than  to  keep  them  prevent  their  being  fliaken  and  di£- 

clear    from  Weeds,   and    dig  the  turbed  by  the  Winds,  which  woutf 

Ground  between  the  Rows  vr^  retard  their  Rooting.  In  tranfplaot- 

Spring;   in  doing  of  which,   you  ing  of  thefeTrees,  you  fhould  by  no 

Ihould  cut  off  fuch  Roots  as  extend  means  Cut  thdr  Heuls,  which  is  too 

very  far  from  the  Trunk  of  the  much  pra^^iied :  all  that  ihottid  he 

Trees,  which  will  render  them  bet-  done,  muft  be  only  to  cut  off  any 

ter  for  tranfplanting  again  :   yon  bruifed  or  ill-placed  Bnnches,  which 

ihould  alfo  prune  off  fuch  Side-  Ihould  be  tami  off  dofe  to  the  Plntl 

branches  as  extend  themfelves  very  ivhere  they  are  produced  :  but  thaie 

far,  and  would  retard  the  upright  can  be  no  .greater  Injury  done  to 

Shoots :  but  you  ihould  by  no  means  thefe  Trees,  than  to  fhorten  their 

cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral  Branches,  Shoots ;  for  when  the  leading  Bod 

fome  of  which  are  abfolutely  ee-  (which  is  abfblutelynecefbry  to  draw 

ceffary  to  be  left  on,  to  detain  the  mndattraft  the  Nouriihmont)  is  taken 

Sap  for  the  Augmentation  of  the  off,  the  Branch  often  deeays  intirely, 

Trunk  ;  for  I  have  often  obferv*d,  or  at  leaft  down  to  the  next  vigoroas 

where  Trees  have  been  thus  dofely  Bud. 

pruned,  that  their  Heads  have  over-  The  Trees,  thus  raised  aad  aa- 

grown  their  Bodies,   fo  that  they  nag'd,  will  (if  planted  in  a  proper 

have  bent  downward,  and  become  SoU]  grow  to  a  confiderable  Magai- 

trooked.  tode,  and  are  vtvy  proper  for  a  Wit* 

demefi 


ddAdb  iil  laige  Gatdensy  or  tof^ct 
ID  Clomps  in  Parks»  iffc.  but  if  they 
woB  defign^d  for  Tiinber^  it  m  by 
mach  the  better  Method  to  fow  the 
Acorns  in  the  Plaoes  where  they  f  re 
to  remain;  in  order  to  which,  yoa 
ihould  proFide  yoorielf  in  Aatuma 
widi  A  fafficient  QoAntitjr  of  Acorn£^ 
Which  fhoold  be  alwa|rs  taken  from 
ihiir,-  apcight,  yigocoiu 'growing 
Trees  t  thcfe  ihoiSd  be  gather'4^ 
from  under  (he Treeias foonas  may ' 
be,  after  they  are  hUhsn,  and«  if  pof- 

•  fible,  in  a  dry  Time,  laying  them 
ihhDL  in  fome  open  Room  to  dry ; 
»fter  which  they  may  be  put  in  dry 
Smd,  and  pre&ry  cl  in  a  dry  Place 
aiml  the  Beginning  of  hJo-vimber^ 
Whenyouihould  prepare  the  Ground 
tor  plaotiitt;  them. 

The  Diredions  hete  ^vtn  ane 
fcldy  for  imall  Plantations  in  a  Gar- 
den or  Park,  wfaidi  are  only  deitgn'd 
for  Pieafare :  but  wiiere  Cheie  TiecB 
are  cultivated  with  a  View  to  Profit 
the  Acorns  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  Trees  are  deiign^^  to  groiw  ;  for 
^fe  which  are  tranCplanted  will  ne- 
ver grow  to  the  Size  of  thofe  which 
Aaod  where  they  are  Town,  nor  will 
they  laft  near  fo  long  found.  For 
in  bmc  Places,  where  thefe  Trees 
have  been  traafpkinted  with  the 
£reateft  Care>  and  thq^  have  grown 
Very  faftfor  feverad  Years  after,  yet 
tbey  are  now  decaying,  when  thofe 
vl^h  remain  in  the  Place  where 
they  came  op  from  the  Acorns,  are 
^  very  thriving,  and  have  not  the 

^  leaft  Sign  of  Decay.  Therefore, 
Moeyer  defigns  to  cultivate  thefe 
Trees  for  Timber^  ihould  never 
think  of  tranfplaoting  them,  but 
•few  the  Acorns  on  the  fame  Ground 
.where  they  are  to  grow  ;  for  the 
Timber  of  all  thofe  Trees  which  are 
ttaafplanted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable 
^  that  of  the  Trees  from  Acorns.  I 
iluil  therefore  add  fome  plain  Di- 


Mttona  forxbe  fowiog  of  Aconu* 
and  managing  of  the  young  Trees* 
during  their  Minority,  until  they 
are  out  of  .Danger*  and  require  no 
farther  Care. 

The  firft  Thing  to  be  done  is^  that 
of  .fencing  the  Ground  very  well,  to 
keep  out  Cattk,  Har^,  and  Rab* 
bets ;  for  if  leither  of  thefe  can  ^et 
into  the  Ground,  they  will  (bon  de« 
(kroy  all  the  young  Trees.  Indeed 
they  will  in  a  few  Years  grow  to  be 
out  of  Danger  from  Hares  and  Rab- 
bets; but  it  will  be  many  Years  before 
they  will  he  paft  Injury  irom  Cattle^ 
if  they  are  permitted  to  get  into  the 
Plant;ation ;  therefore  durable  Fences 
ihould  be  put  round  che  Ground  :  if 
in  the  Beginning  a  Pale-fenoe  is  made 
about  the  Land,  which  may  be  dcS$ 
sit  the  Bottom^  and  cfpoa  above^  and 
within  the  Paie  a  Quick- hedge  plant- 
ed s  this  will  become  a  good  Fence, 
by  the  time  the  Pale  decays,  againft 
^U  Sorts  of  Cattle ;  and  then  the 
Trees  will  have  got  above  the  Reach 
of  Hares  and  Rabbets>  fo  that  they 
tannot  injure  them;  for  the  Bark  of 
the  Trees  will  be  too  hard  for  them 
to  gnaw. 

After  the  Ground  is  well  fenced, 
it  ihould  be  preparM,  by  plowing  of 
ii  three  or  four  times,  and  after  each 
.Plowing,  harrow  it  well,  to  break 
the  Clods,  and  cleanfe  the  Ground 
from  Couch,  and  the  Roots  of  all 
bad  Weeds.  Indeed,  if  the  Ground 
is  Green-fward,  it  will  be  better  to 
have  one  Crop  of  fieans.  Peas,  or 
Turneps,  off  the  Ground,  before  the 
Acorns  are  fown,  provided  thefe 
Crops  are  well  hoed  to  fiir  the  Sur- 
face, and  deftroy  the  Weeds :  for, 
if  this  is  obferv'd,  the  Crop  will 
mend  and  improve  the  Lana  for 
fowing  ;  but  in  this  Cafe  the  Ground 
fliould  be  plowed  as  foon  as  poBible, 
when  the  Crop  is  taken  off,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  Acorns :  which  ihoi.14 
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be  fown  as  foon  as  may  be  after  the  The  Reafon  of  my  direding  the 
Acorns  are  ripe :  for  although  thefe  Drills  to  be  made  at  this  Diflancr,  b 
may  be  preferv'd  ia  Sand  for  fome  for  the  more  convenient  flirring  of 
time,  yet  they  will  be  apt  to  fprout ;  the  Ground  between  the  Rows,  to 
and,  if  fo,  the  Shoots  are  in  Danger  keep  the  young  Plants  clean  from 
of  being  broken  and  fpoiPd  :  there-  Weeds :  for  if  this  is  not  carefully 
fore  I  (hould  advife  the  fowing  early,  done,  it  cannot  be  expelled,  that 
which  is  certainly  the  beft  Method,     the  young  Plants  flioald  make  much 

In  making  choice  of  the  Acorns,  Progrefs ;  and  yet  this  is  generally 
lall  thofe  (hould  be  preferrM,  which  neglected  by  many  who  pretend  to 
are  taken  from  the  largefl  and  mod  be  great  Planters,  who  are  often  at 
thriving  Trees :  and  thofe  of  Pollard-  a  large  Expence  to  plant,  bat  fel- 
trees  (hould  always  be  rejedled,  tho*  dom  regard  them  after ;  fo  that  the 
the  latter  are  generally  the  moft  pro-  young  Plants  have  the  Difficulty  to 
dudive  of  Acorns ;  but  thofe  of  the  encounter  the  Weeds,  which  fire- 
large  Trees  will  commonly  pro-  quently  are  four  or  five  times  the 
duce  the  (Irongeft  and  mod  thriving  Height  of  the  Plants,  and  not  only 
Plants.  (hade  and  draw  them,  but  alfo  ex- 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  of  the  hauftalltheGoodnefsoftheGroandf 
Acorm  being  come,  and  the  Ground  and  confequently  ftarve  the  Plants, 
having  been  pIow*d,  and  leveird  Therefore,  whoever  hope  to  have 
fmooth,  the  next  Work  is  to  fow  the  Soccefs  in  their  Plantations,  fhonld 
Acorns,  which  muft  be  done  by  determine  to  be  at  the  Expence  of 
drawing  of  Drills  acrofs  the  Ground,  keeping  them  clean  for  eight  or  ten 
at  about  four  Feet  afunder,  and  two  Years  after  fowing,  by  which  time 
Inches  deep,  into  which  the  Acorns  the  Plants  will  have  obtain*d  Strength 
fhould  be  fcatter'd,  at  two  Inches  enough  to  keep  down  the  Weeds : 
Diftance.  Thefe  Drills  may  be  the  negleding  of  this  has  occaiion*d 
■drawn  either  with  a  Drill-plough,  or  fo  many  young  Plantations  to  mif- 
by  Hand  with  an  Hoe ;  but  the  for-  carry,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met 
tner  is  the  mod  expeditious  Method,  with  in  divers  Parts  of  England, 
therefore  in  large  Planutiotis  (hould  About  the  End  of  Marcb^  or  Be- 
be  preferred:  in  the  drawing  of  the  ginning  of  Aprils  the  young  Plants 
Drills,  if  the  Land  has  any  Slope  to  will  appear  above-ground ;  bat,  be- 
one  Side,  thefe  (hould  be  made  the  fore  this,  if  the  Ground  (hould  pro- 
fame  Way  as  the  Ground  flopes,  that  duce  many  young  Weeds,  it  wiU  be 
there  may  be  no  Stoppage  of  the  Wet  good  Hufbandry  to  (cufHe  the  Sur- 
by  the  Drills  or  Rows  of  Plants  croff-  fece  over  with  Dutch  Hoes,  in  a  diy 
ing  the  Hanging  of  the  Land .  This  time,  either  the  Latter  end  of  Merely 
ihould  be  particularly  obferv*d  in  all  or  the  Beginning  of  April ^  to  defht)y 
ivet  Ground,  or  where  the  Wet  is  the  Weeds,  whereby  the  Ground 
fubjedl  to  lie  in  Winter.  When  the  will  be  kept  clean,  until  all  the  Plants 
Acorns  are  fown,  the  Drills  (hould  are  come  up,  fo  as  to  be  plainly  dif- 
be  carefully  fiird  in,  fo  as  to  cover  cern*d  s  by  which  time  it  may  ba 
the  Acorns  fccurcly  ;  for  if  any  of  proper  t<^  hoc  the  Ground  over 
them  arc  expot'd,  they  will  entice  again  ;  for  by  doing  it  early,  while 
the  Birds  and  Mice  ;  and  if  either  of  the  Weeds  are  fmall,  a  Man  will 
thefe  once  attack  them,  they  will  perform  more  of  this  Work  in  one 
make  great  Havock  with  them.  Day  than  he  can  in  three  or  four 

when 
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whea  the  Weeds  are  growD  large  ; 
hMc,  there  will  be  great  Hazard 
of  catting  off  or  injuring  the  young 
Plants,  when  they  are  hid  by  the 
Weedii   and  fmall   Weeds,   being 
cat,  are  foon  dried  up  by  the  Sun  ; 
bat  large  Weeds  often  take  freOi 
Koot,  and  grow  again,  efpecially  if 
Kain  ihould  fall  foon  after,  and  then 
the  Weeds  will  grow  the  fafter  for 
being  ftirred ;  therefore  it  is  not  only 
the  bed  Method,  but  alfo  the  cheap* 
eft  Halbandry,   to  begin  cleaning 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  to  repeat  it 
as  often  as  the  Weeds  are  produced. 
The  firft  Summer,  while  the  Plants 
are  young,  it  will  be  the  beft  Way 
to  perform  thefe  Hoeings  by  Hand  i 
but  afterward  it  may  be  done  with 
the  Hoe- plough  ;  for  as  the  Rows 
are  foar  Feet  afunder,  there  will  be 
room  enough   for  this   Plough  to* 
work;  and  this  will  Hir and loofea 
the  Ground,  which  will  be  of  great 
Service  to  the  Plnnts  :  but  there  will 
leqaire  a  little  Hand-labour  where 
the  Plough  is  us'd,  in  order  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Weeds,  which  will  come  up 
io  the  Rows  between  the  Plants  s  for 
thefe  will  be  out  of  the  Reach  of  the 
Plough i  and  if  they  are  not  deftroy- 
ed,  they  will  foon   overgrow  and 
bear  down  the  young  Planes, 

After  the  Plants  have  grown  two 
Years,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  out 
foaoe  of  them,  where  they  grow  too 
dofc ;  but,  in  the  doing  of  this, 
great  Care,  (hould  be  had  not  to  in- 
jore  the  Roots  of  thofe  l^ft;  for  as 
the  Plants  which  are  drawn  out  are 
only  fit  for  Plantations  defign'd 
for  Pleafure,  fq  thefe  fiiould  not  be 
&  much  regarded  in  their  being  re- 
moved, as  to  facrifice  any  of  thofe 
which  are  defign'd  to  remain.  In 
the  Thinning  of  thefe  Plantations, 
the  Plants  may  at  the  firft  time  be 
left  about  one  Foot  afunder,  which 
will  give  them  room  enough  to  grow 


two  or  three  Years  longer :  by  which 
time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge  which 
are  likely  to  m^  the  befl  Trees. 
Therefore  thefe  may  be  then  £x'd 
on,  as  Standards  to  remain  :  though 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  greater 
Number  at  this  time  markM  than 
can  be  permitted  to  grow,  becaufe 
fome  of  them  may  not  anfwer  the 
Expedation  :  and  as  it  will  be  im- 
proper to  thin  thefe  Trees  too  much 
at  one  time,  (6  the  leaving  doubto 
the  Number  intended  at  the  fecond 
Thinning  wii  not  be  amifs.  There* 
fore,  if  they  are  then  left  at  about 
four  Feet  Diftance  in  the  Rows,  they 
will  have  room  enough  to  grow  three 
or  four  Vears  longer :  by  which 
time,  if  the  Plants  have  made  good 
Prpgrefs,  their  Roots  will  have 
fpread  over  the  Ground  ;  therefore 
it  wilt  be  proper  to  take  up  every 
other  Tree  in  the  Rows,  fiut  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  be  exa^  in 
the  Removing,  but  to  make  choice 
of  the  bed  Plants  to  (land,  whichever 
Rows  they  may  be  in,  or  if  they 
ihould  not  be  exadtly  at  the  Difbwce 
here  aiHgn'd:  what  is  intended 
here,  is,  to  lay  down  general  Rules, 
which  ihould  be  as  nearly  comply *d 
with  as  the  Plants  will  peri^it: 
therefore  every  Perfon  (hould  be 
guided  l^  the  Growth  of  the  Trees 
in  the  Performance  of  this  Work. 

Wtien  the  Plants  have  been  re* 
duc'd  to  the  Dillance  of  about  eight 
Feet,  they  will  not  require  any.  more 
Thinning,  fiut  in  two  or  three 
Years  time,  thofe  which  are  not  to 
remain  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to 
make  Stooli  for  Underwood;  and 
thofe  which  are  to  remain,  will  have 
made  fuch  Progrefs  as  to  become  a 
Shelter  to  each  other;  for  this  is 
what  (hould  be  principally  atten4ed 
to  whenever  thelVees  are  thinn'd': 
therefore  in  all  fpch  Places  as  are 
much  expoii^d  -co  the  Win4,  t^e  Trees 

4  £  3  ihould 


fioald  be  fhinaM  with  great  Can-  Land,  SugenerBllymorepIfaMedicq 

tion,  i^d  by  flow  Degree*:  for  if  that  which  grows  on  at  (hallow  oi^ 

the  ^\T  is  let  too  much  at  once  inc<i(  drier  Ground ;  but  the  Wood  of  the 

the  PkLx^tauQD,  it  will  give  a  faddeti  latter  ia  much  more  co^ipa^  and 

Chi^k-  to  t^  Trees,  and  greatly  re-  hard.     Indeed  there  are  few  Soib  m 

fl^vd  tiieur  CrTowtb ;  but  i|i  ihelter^d  England  in  which  the  Oak  will  no^ 

Sicuat^ons,  there  need  not  be  fo  grei^t  grow,  provided  there  is  proper  Que 

Caotion  us'd  as  in  thole  Plaices  i  as  taken  in  their  Cu^^sition ;  thongh 

|be  Pianta  will  not  be  in  fo  much  idiis  Tree  will  not  thrive  eouidly  v^ 

]>i^ger  of  fufferit\g  by  ^he  Cold.  all  Soils :  but  yet  it  might  be  cold- 

The  Diftance   which    I    fiiQu]d  vated  to  %  national  Aclrantage  opoQ 
cjioofe  to  allow  to  thofe  Trees  ^hic^  many  large  Waftes  in  fereral  ^ffts 
sre  defign*d  tp  remain  for  Timber,  of  Sngiand,  as  alfoto  the  great  Pro- 
14^  from  twenty-live  to  aboot  thirty  it  of  the  Eflates  where  thde  Trady 
Feet,  which  will  not  be  too  near^  of  Land  now  lie  nncnltivatedy  and 
where  t^e  Trees  thrive  wellj^  in  produce  nothing  to  the  Owner.  And 
which  Cafe  their  Heads  will  fpread,  ihodd  the  prrfent  Temper  of  de- 
fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty  or  thir-  ftroying    the  Timber  of  Eagiand 
fy^^fe  Years :  nor  will  this  Diftance  continue  in  Practice   fome    Year^ 
lie  too  great,  fo  as  to  impede  the  up-  longer,  in  (he  fame  Degree  which  it 
fieht  Growth  of  the  Trees.    Tl^jS  has  for  fome  Years  pail,  and  as  lit- 
JKftance  is  intended,  ;hat  the  Trees  tie  Care  taken  to  raife  a  Supply,  diia 
^ould  enjoy  the  whole  Benefit  of  the  Country,  which  has  been  fo  long 
Soil.     Theirefore,  after  one  Crop  of  efteem*d    for  its  Naval  Strength,' 
the  Underwood,  pr,  at  the  mod,  two  may  be  obliged  to  feek  for  Timber 
f^rops  are  cut^  I  would  ^dvife  the  abroad,  or  be  content  with  fock  a 
ftubbing   op  the  Stools,   that  the  Naval  Strength  as  the  poor  Remains 
Ground  may  be  intirely  cl^r,  for  of  fome  frugal  Eflates  may  have  left 
the  Advantage  of  the  growing  Tim-  growing :  for,  as  to  the  large  Forefb, 
ber/  which  is  what  fhould  be  prin-  &Qm  whence  the  Navy  has  been  fq 
eipally  regarded :  but  in  general  mofl  long  fapplied,  a  few  Years  will  pot 
People  have  more  |legard  for  the  an  End  to  the  Timber  there :  and 
,}mniediate  Profit  of  the  Underwpod  how  can  k  be  otherwife,  when  the 
f han  the  future  Goo;^  of  the  Tim-  Perfon^  to  wbofe  Care  thdfe  are  com- 
ber; and  frequently  by  fo  dping  fpotl  mitted,  reap  an  Advantage  from  the 
both  :  for,  if  the  Underwopd  is  left  DeflmdHon  of  the  Timber  ? 
^fter  the  Trees  have  fpread  fo  far  9s  Before  I  quit  this  Subje^,  I  mnfl 
that  their  Heads  meet,  the  Un^er-  beg  Leave  to  take  notice  of  another 
wood  will  not  be  of  much  Worth ;  great  Evil,  which  is  of  fo  much 
and  yet;  by  their  Stools  ^eing  left,  Confequen^  to  the  Public,  |is  to  d^- 
they  win  draw  away  a  great  Share  ferve  their  utino.ft  Attention  ;  wbid^ 
of  Nourifiiment  from  the  Timber-  is  that  of  cutting  down  the  Oaks  in 
trees,'  and  retard  them  in  their  Pro-  the  Spring  of  the  Year^  at  the  time 
grefs.  when  the  Sap  is  flowing.     This  if 

The  Soil  in  which  the  Oak  nia.kfs  done  for  the  fake  of  the  ^it,  which 

ihi  grcatcll  Progrefs,  is  a  deep  rich  will  then  cafily  peel  off :  and,  ffit 

Xicam,  in  whicn  the  Trees  grow  to  the  fake  of  this,  I  think,  there  is  a 

tiifi  largcft  Size  5  and  the  Timber  of  Law,  whereby  People  are  obligM  to 

chofe  Tr<es  which  |row  upon  this  cut  down  their  Timber  at  thisSet- 

s'  ffSh 


(m.  Bat  bjr  fo  doioj^  the  Timber  i$ 
BOt  half  fo  durable  as  that  which  !s 
fallen  in  the  Winter  :  fo  that  thofe 
Ships  which  have  been  built  of  this 
Spring -cut  Timber,  hare  decayM 
more  in  ieven  or  eight  Years,  than 
others,  which  were  built  with  Tim- 
ber cot  in  Winter,  have'  done  in 
twenty.     And  this  our  Neighbours 
the  Frmicb  have  experienced  ;  and 
therefore  have  wirely  ordered,  that 
the  Bark  iheuld  be  taken  off  the 
Trees,  Handing,  at  the  proper  Time; 
but  the  Trees  are  left  till  the  next, 
and  fometimes  until  the  fecond  Win- 
ter»  before  they  are  cat  down :  and 
the  Timber  of  thefe  is  found  to  be 
more  durable,  and  better  for  Uie» 
than  that  of  any  Trees  which  have 
not  been  peel'd.    I'herefore  I  wiih 
we  were  wife  enough  to  copy  after 
them  in  thofe  Things  which  are  for 
public  Good,  rather  than  to  imitate 
them    in  their  Follies,  which  has 
been  too  much  the  .Fabion  of  late 
Years. 

QUICK :  By  the  Word  Quick 
are  generally  uadcrilood  all  live 
Hedges,  of  whatever  Sort  of  Plants 
\  they  are  composed,  to  didinguifh 
them  from  dead  Hedges!  but,  in 
the  moft  ftrid  Senfe  of  this  Word, 
it  is  applied  to  the  Hawthorn,  or 
Mi/piluM  Jjflveftriti  under  which 
^ame  the  young  Plants,  or  Sets,  are 
commonly  fold  by  the  Nurfery-Gar^* 
dencrs,  who  raife  them  for  Sale :  for 
91  farther  Account  of  planting  thefc 
for  Hedges,  fee  He4gfH  as  al(b  Mtf- 
pilus^  for  the  railing  of  the  Plants. 

OyiCK-BJSAM.      Vide   Sorbus 
Sylvcilris, 

QUINCETREE,  Vid$ Cydonia 

QUINCUNX    ORDER    is    a 
Plantation   of  Trc^,  dJfpofcd  Qri- 

finally  in  a  Square,  confifting  of 
ve  Trees,  one  at  each  Corner,  and 
a  ^fth  in  the  Middle ;  which  Dlfpo- 
^cion,  repeated  agaiq    and    again. 


R  A 

forms  a  regular  Grpve^  Wood,  o^ 
Wildernefs ;  and  when  view'd  by  an 
Angle  of  the  Square  or  Parallelo- 
gram, prefenu  equal  or  parallel 
Alleys. 

OyiNQUEFOUUM,  Cinqo*. 
foil.    ^/V/ PotentiUa. 

RA 

RADISH.    TiV/ Raphanos. 
RADISH  (HORSE).    /7A 
Cochlearia. 

RAMPIONS.  Vidi  Campannb 
radice  efculenta. 

RANDIA. 

The  ChmraSiTi  are ; 

//  hatb  a  Flouiter  eonfifiing  §f  cm 
Lioff  ivho/e  lowir  Part  is  tmoMlom  ; 
but  the  upptrPartis  expanded^  tmd^fir 
tbi  moftypart  dinfidedintpfrviSigmnis: 
tbe  Flonuir  is  fucceedtd  hj  mh  9val 
Frmt^  baling  but  one  CeU^  Hvbicb  is 
JilUd  tvitb  flat  eartilagimtii  S^tdt, 
furroundid  hy  a  Pulp, 

There  is  but  one  ^enet  of  this 
Plant  at  prefent  known ;  nfix. 

R  A  N  D 1 A  fmtifans^  /pints  bijngisp 
fifUis  fuirotundis^floribus  aJbis,  fhuft. 
Shrubby  Randia,  with  Spines  groW'» 
ing  two  at  a  Joint,  roundifh  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers.  This  Plant  is 
figured  and  defcribed  by  Sir  Hans 
SUane  in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica^ 
under  the  Title  of  Lycium/orti,/o//ii 
fubrotundis  iittegris^  fpiiii  ^  foliis  ex 
ad'verfofitis,      vol.  I.  p.  40. 

This  Shrub  grows  plentifully 
about  La  Vera  Crux  \  from  whence 
the  Seeds  were  Tent  by  the  late  Dr. 
IVilllam  Houpoun^  who  gave  this 
Kame  to  it,  in  Honour  to  Mr.  Jfaat 
Rantty  a  curious  Botanift. 

This  Shrub  rifes  to  the  Height  of 
fen  or  twelve  Feet  in  the  Country  oT 
its  Growth,  and  divides  into  a  great 
Number  of  Branches,  which  are  al- 

4  E  4  ways 
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ways  produced  by  P^irs  oppofite }  as 
are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Spines.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  white 
Colour,  which  are  fucceeded  by  hard 
pval-flmped  Fxuit,  about  the  Size  of 
a  large  Spanijb  Nut,  which  is.  fail  of 
flat  Seeds,  inclofed  in  a  foft  blackifh 
Pulp. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seedl,  which 
ihould  be  Town  early  in  the  Spring, 
in  Pots  filled  with  freih  light  Earth, 
and  pUing'd  into  an  Hot- bed  of  T^* 
ners  Bark,  obferving  to  water  thje 
Earth  frequently,  to  promote  the  Vc- 
secatlon  of  the  Seeds.  When  the 
PFants  come  up,  they  Qiuft  have  freih 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day, 
when  the  Weather  is  warm ;  and 
they  muft"  be  pften  refreflied  with 
Water.  In  about  a  Month's  time 
after  the  Plants  come  up,  they  will 
he  fit  -  tp  tranfplant ;  when  they 
ihould  be  carefully  (haken  out  of  the 
Pots^  and  each  planted  vaf.0  a  fepa- 
rate  fm^ll  Pot  filled  with  freih  light 
£arth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
tiot-bed  again  i  where  they  muil  be 
fcreened  from  the  Sun  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  mull  have  Air  and  Moiil- 
ure  in  proportion  to  the  Warmth 
of  the  Stafon.  The  Plants  may  re- 
main in  the  Hot -bed  till  toward 
JMicbaelmas^  when  the  Nights  begin 
to  be  cold :  at\vhich  time  they  ihould 
be  removed  into  the  Scove :  and  if 
they  are  plunged  into  the  $ark-bed, 
it  will  greatly  forward  their  Growth; 
tho'  they  will  live  in  the  dry  Stove, 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  Tem- 
perature of  Heat,  and  are  frequent- 
ly watered.  During  the  two  firil 
Seafons,  while  the  Plants  are  young, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  con- 
ilantly  in  the  Stove ;  but  then  their 
Leaves  muil  be  wa(hed,  whenever' 
they  contradl  Filth ;  which  will  bring 
them  forward  :  but  after  the  Plants 
ha.ve  obtained  Strength,  t)iey  may 
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be  expofed  every  Summer  to  the 
open  Air,  provided  they  are  place4 
'  in  a  warm  Sitoation  :  bat  in  Winter 
they  muit  be  confiantly  placed  in  a 
Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate 
Warmth;  otherwife  they  Will  not 
live  in  thjs  Country. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  contittae 
green  throughout  the  Year,  which 
renders  the  Plant  valuable,  becaufe* 
it  makes  an  agreeable  Variety  in  the 
Winter -Yeafon,  when  mix^  with 
other  tender  Plants.  Sir  Hans^Sloame 
found  this  Plant   in  the  Ifland  of 

Barbados, 

RANUNCULUS,  Crowfoot. 
The  Chara^ers  are ; 

The  Fhwir  confifts  ^f  fenjeral 
Lea<ves^  luhicb  are  plated  in  m  ctP" 
cular  OrdtTy  and  expand  inform  of  a 
Rofe ;  bavingt  for  tbt  mojl  part^  a 
many-Ua'v^d  Efripalement  or  FUtver' 
cup : '  out  of  tbe  Middle  of  tbe  Flower 
rifes  tbe  Pointal^  <wbicb  aftemvard 
becomes  a  Fruity  eitber  rounds  eylin* 
drical,  or /piked}  to  tbe  Axis  ofivbicb^ 
as  a  Placenta,  adhere  many  Seedsyfor 
tbe  mpfi  part  naked. 
The  ^ecies  arc ; 

i.Rakunculus  bortenjh  ereSus^ 
fore  plena.  C,  B.P,  Common  yel- 
low Crowfoot,  with  a  double  Flow- 
er. . 

2.  Ranunculus  repensyftorepli^i 
no,  J.  B.  Coinmon  creeping  Crow- 
foot, with  a  doable  Flower. 

3.  Ranunculus  montanus^  atO' 
niti  folio,  albwyflore  minore,  C,  B.  P. 
Mountain  Crowfoot,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

4.  KAnvncvLVsfoSo acon^tiyforf 
alho  multipJici,  C.  B.  P.  Crowfoot 
with  a  Monk's  -  hood  •  leaf,  and  a 
double  white  Flower;  commonly 
called  the  Fair  Maid  of  France. 

5.  Ranunculus  bnlbofus,  ftr$ 
plen:  C,  B,  P.  Common  bolboos- 
rooted  Crowfoot^  with  a  doubla 
flower, 

6.  Ra- 
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fans,  Jlori  fangtamo  fUno.  y.  B. 
Common  RanancalaSy  with  adoubte 
bloody  Pbwer. 

7.  Ranuncitlvs  afphoiltii  raSee^ 
frtBfer  mmatms.  C.  B.  P.  Ranan- 
colas,  with  an  Afphodel-rooty  and 
childing  carmi  ne.  Flowers  1  comsnon- 
I7  called  Turk^s  Turban. 

8.  Ranunculus  Jfiaiicus  pofyrU^ 
Miy  ^e  gramo/k  raiia^ftcuHiui.  y, 
B.  JJiaiic  RanancaluSy  with  many 
Heads,  and  a  gramofe  Root  1  com* 
IBonly  called  Sfbitricus. 

9.  Ranunculus  af^iiU  raSti^ 
fvrt  fcatguinio  Maxim$»  H.  R,  Ptir* 
Afphodel -rooted  Ranancalus,  with  a 
very  large  red  Flower;  commonly 
called  tJie  Monfter. 

to.  Ranunculus  afphodeii  rm» 
Sciy  JUre  Jubflntmcio  rmienif.  C.  B, 
P.  Afphodel  -  rooted  Rananculas^ 
with  puypli(h-red  Flowers;  com- 
monly called  Mafnfilia, 

11.  Ranunculus  affhoitli  r4- 
^ce,flore  tuieo  'variegmio.  H.  R.  Par, 
Afphodel- rooted  Ranuncalut,  with 
a  yellow  variegated  Flower. 

12.  Ranunculus  ^/ffi(/,^rjMr#^ 
radict,  Jiore  Units  ruhrii  (if  lutiis 
friai9.  K  R.  Par,  Gramofe-rooted 
Crowfoot,  with  a  Flower  ftriped 
with  red  and  yellow  Lines ;  com- 
monly called  Ranancaltts  of  Altff, 

13.  Ranunculus  aj^bodtli  ra^ 
£ci,  JUreflofvo  'uenis  rubris  HfiinBo  \ 
Bahul  diams,  H.  R.  Par,  Crowfoot 
with  an  Afphodel-root,  and  yellow 
Flower  with  red  Veins ;  commonly 
called  BoTvel. 

1 4.  Ra  nunculus  AUpsUf  grmmofa 
ra^C9,  Jlori  mimati,  pir  oras  iuiio. 
H,  R.  Far.  Aleff  Crowfoot,  with 
a  grumofe  Root,  and  a  carmine 
Flower,  bordered  with  yellow. 

1$.  Ranunculus  fianfltm  JUt'^ 
Vijcintij  &  rubris  lineis  iiigantiffimi 
variegato.  H.  R,  Par,  Crowfoot 
with  a  doable  yellovy  Flower,  cari- 
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onfly  ftriped  with  red  Linei  1  wm" 
monly  called  Jbsr&nt. 

16.  RMfUNCULUS  mf^hodiUroAeM^' 
fliTi  fksa  mibo  parv§,  rwiris  ftriU 
diftinBi.  H.  R.  Mmjp,  Crowfoot 
with  an  Afphodel-root,  and  a  finalt 
double  white  Flower  ftriped  witk 
Red. 

1 7.  Ranunculus  af^HdiUrmStg^ 
Jlin  plan  mmgMi  la0i$,  fiipirimt  U^ 
iwris  rubris  iUgauOr  pi&i,  Burh^ 
bid.  Crowfoot  with  an  Afphodd'* 
root,  and  a  large  double  white  Flow^ 
er,  mark*d  amve  with  red.  Spots  1 
commonly  called  the  Seraphic. . 

18.  Ranunculus  eiM/«w/»/^« 
gramnn,  C.  B,  P.  Gnft-icav'd 
M onatain  Crowfoot. 

19.  Ramunculvs  mmtoMUyfoUa^ 
fimmtagisdi.  C.  B,  P,  Moontain 
Crowfoot,  with  a  Plaataia-leaf. 

30.  Ranunculus  ioMughufmi  ssi^ 
guftifiiius^  grwmfa  radsa^  mmj9r. 
C.B.P.  Larger  gromofe -rooted 
Crowfoot,  with  narrow  downj 
Leaves. 

There  are  a  great  Number  oF 
Species  of  this  Genus,  which  growr 
in  England  i  fome  in  Meadows^ 
where  they  over -run  the  wholo 
Ground,  and  are  the  moft  trouble- 
fbme  Weeds  to  Paftures;  for  as  fome 
of  diem  are  very  acrid  Plants,  the 
Cattle  never  eat  them;  for  they 
would  blifter  their  Tongues  and 
Throau  :  therefore  when  thefe  Pa- 
nares are  grazed»  the  Crowfoot  ia 
left  in  Patches  all  over  the  Fields 
untouched.  There  are  other  Species 
of  this  Genus,  which  fpread  over  the 
Surface  of  Standing  •  waters,  and 
flower  early  in  the  Spring ;  and  fome 
grow  in  ibiady  Woods :  but  as  thefe 
are  never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  1 
thought  it  needlefs  to  enumerate  the 
feverai  Species  here. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  here 
mentioned  are  Varieties  of  two  of 
the  wild  Kinds :  but  as  thefe  produce 

very 
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^Mi^d^aUftFfawen^  they^  are  pkbi«> 
•d  in  the  Bordera  q§  eke  Fb«ref-gw- 
An»  wihcm  tlMy*  nuke  a  vefji  P>^BCty 
Vnieii^,  and  contiau*  long  in  Plow* 
#rt  tfas  Arft  9off6  produces  apright 
ftaUksr  which  grow  about  a  Foot 
Iqgk;  bat  (he^  Aoond  ia  a  creeping 
Plant,  with  reclined  Stalks :  the  lac- 
^^  piopBgates  ideif  very  §a£t  by  the 
iniiHagSbooiB».  which  puC  oatRaoCi 
at  etry  Jotat»  a»  diey  lie  epoa  the 
Ofoaad,    Theft  have  both  yellaw 


The  fiMi  Sofi  »  aUb  a 
^  tha  tewiiiao  belboBi- footed 
d^fwfotikf  wUdi  is  caauBon  in  ihe 
IdbnUM  im  moftPam  ^Magimmdt 
diis  prodaoesupiightStalksy  whccb 
Mw  aigtecr  tea  ladm  h^h;  the 
Sftpsren  $xt  bitt  faially.  of  a  pale-7eli» 
low  Cobor,  aai  vmm  double :  thefe 
•ften  praduoa  foiaB  Ftowcn  eom- 
J19  oat  of  thaMiddiaof  aoather,  fi» 
jk  to  hav«  feoieftniea  three  JPfewen 
gpowiag  abaae  eaeb  other,  and 
coming  out  of  the  Centre ;  and  it  for 
tbat  1^  fime  caHcd  dm  CUtdbg 
Crawfifoi. 

The  third  and  fturtk  Sertt  ana 
Maiives  of  the  Mp^:  the  third  pto* 
daeei  ftnalt  whita  fingla  Plowen  ia 
ji^ir^growiagiKleq^Baacbei  :bttt 
Ml  i»  only  prefeeved  ia  finaeaoriode 
BoCMic  Gai«keae>  far  die  iake  al 
Varietyi  tbo  fi>aeih  bcMg  MKit 
BMN-e  elteemed  o»  tbe  aocanac  of 
it!  my  doable  Flowers,  wl^idr  ave 
af  a  fnow-w(iittColoor,  and  ara  pro- 
daced  alio  in  ClaOera.  Thefe  Planta 
delight  ia  Shade  1  and  will  thrive 
aMMh  better  whaa  ihqr  are  planted 
in  a  loaasy  Soil,  than  on  a  l«ghe 
warm  Ground  1  nor  flioold  their 
Roots  be  too  often  tranfplaated :  if 
diey  are  taltea  op  9ftff  third  Year, 
and  their  Roots  parted*  and  planted 
again  immediately,  it  will  be  as  often 
as  they  will  require ;  the  bed  time 
for  ddag  this  is  in  Aatunn,  aboot 
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dkeBeiiflaiagof  aSfljwv  thatdi^ 
may^  get  Root  again  before  the  Fiol 
aomes  on  ;  and  the.  Roots  ihould  not 
be  divided  too  fmall,  efpacially  if 
they  ara  de^;ned  to  flower  flroag 
the  facceeding  Spring.  If  the£ 
Roots  axe  planied  in  a  loider  which 
is  expofed  to  tfaeEaft,  £>  as  they 
may  have  only  die  moffning  Sua, 
they  will  thrive  moch  better  than  in 
a  warmer  Expofurei  nor  (hould  the 
Border  be  much  dunged,  for  they 
(eldom  thrive  well  ia  a  rich  Soil  1 
therefore  in  the  warm  rick  Giouads 
XKUK  Lmdm  it  is  very  rarrfy  found 
to  thrive:  bat  in  iome  needed 
Country  Gardtts  it  grows  kixuri* 
aaily,  and  prbdacea  much  firangpr, 
and  a  greater  Number  of  Flowccii 
than  in  ifae  Gavdens  near  Lmin^ 
where  they  are  cultivated  with  great 
C^n ;  this  Plant  is  Ytry  oraamental 
to  the  Flower-garden*  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  Flowers^  which 
ia  in  Mgr. 

The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  Sorts  are  alfo  preiarved  ia 
the  Gardeas  of  curious  Perfons,  fei 
,the  iake  of  Variety.  The  eighteenth 
Sort  hath  long  narrow  Leaves,  which 
fefemble  thoft  of  foma  Sort  of  Gra(si 
the  Flowers  9tt  fingle,  and  of  a  yd* 
law  Colovf ,  mach  like  thofe  of  the 
cimmon  Crowfoot,  or  Batterflowcr, 
which  grows  ia  Patture  •  grounds ; 
this  is  a  Native  of  the  Alps  ;  fo  is  a 
Ytxy  hardy  Plant ;  and  if  the  Roots 
are  treated  io  tlie  £tfie  way,  as  be- 
fore direlM,  and  pfcaoted  10  aa  Eaft 
Afped,  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

TIm  nuKteeath  Sort  hath  broad 
Leaves,  like  thofe  of  Plantain  ;  xk^ 
Sulks  grow  about  aFoothig)i,  hav^ 
ing  fevers^  pretty  large  ftogla  white 
Flowers  oa  their  Tops,  growing  h^ 
Bunches :  thefe  appear  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  id^7,  at  which  time  they 
make  a  pretty  Vari«^  ia  the  Borden 
of  the  Fiowergardea :  this  is  alfo  a 

Kative 
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fMii4  Ac  faint  waf  m  the  A>ft 


bictliii  i^  alfoa  vviyliardy  Pisnt: 
the  Rooet  of  My  Sore  <re  very  like 
Me  tf  the  Gftnten  Ranuncuhn; 
Iwtaxtvery  ftndl:  t]lel«eftfes-  «rv 
ifelftet&ore  of  fome  of  theGardtn- 
kmds ;  but  are  pittcy  wooify  r  die 
Flowers  are  fingle,  and  of  a  pale-7eU 
tovrCdonr,  Hke  Amuc  of  tfie  Field- 
0ownX)C9 1  tlkefcforett  n  Kmon  pre* 
kmd  m  ehe  Flower-garden:  bue 
Aofe  who  are  curious  in  the  Study 
^f  FhmCfy  preferre  it  fer  the  fake 
of  Variety.  The  Roots  of  ri)»Kin4' 
ftooid  be  planted  m  «  lighter  Soil 
dMifl  cither  of  the  ft>rmer;  ami  if 
they  are  more  expofed  to  t&e  Son, 
AejrwxUthrfTe  the  better:  But  diefe 
ftoold  not  be  takeii  oat  of  die 
Ground  oftener  than  every  other 
Tear :  i^id  if  they  are  taken  up  fboa 
ibxt  their  Leaves  decay,  the  Rooti 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till 
lb  Beginning  of  OSeiiir,  and  may 
be  treated  in  the  fame  mspiqer  as  the 
Garden  Ranunculus. 

I  have  beei^  informed^  that  in 
feme  Gardens  in  Fratgee  there  are 
Plants  of  thefe  three  Sorts,  whji  very 
doable  Flowers  i  but  I  have  never 
jet  Teen  cither  of  them ;  (6  would 
not  enumerate  them  here:  tho\  if 
Aey  can  be  obtained,  they  will  be 
worthy  of  our  (pare,  as  they  muft  be 
Ycry  ornamental  Plants,  efpecially 
the  nineteenth  Sort  with  double 
Ploweri;  for  that  with  the  fingle 
Flowers  is  no  defpicable  Plant  in  the 
jBoft  coripus  Garden  of  Flowers,  as 
It  comes  early  in  the  Spring :  and 
the  Leaves  of  the  Plant,  having  a 
(ne  glolTy  green  Colour,  fet  off  the 
foowy  white  Flowers  to  great  Ad- 
yanta|c. 
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Tfaeedier  Soif»  were  erigh^ 
hiOQgbt  from  fariy,  and  were  ffar* 
aaeriy  iagreac  Elteem  in  EngkMii 
boi  of  late  Yeafftliere  have  been  in* 
trodnoe^  maay  odier  bene^Pbw- 
are  of  a  dlietMt  Kind,  ftomPetfiai 
mumg  whkh  are  many  with  fenix* 
double  Ftowera^  which  prtxlacd 
Seed^;  from  wfaicb  there  are  foch 
prodigMMuVarieties  ef  new  Floweri 
amNmlfVobtaiaed,wKitlraie  fobm^ 
aadef  Mch  Varietv  of  beaudful  Qo^ 
knv#j  aa  fo  axoeedaff  other  Flowers 
Of  that  Seafon*,  and  eteir  viewnth  the 
moftbeattdfalCamatioin:  thefe  are. 
many  of  Aeifr,  finely  fcented;  and 
the  Roeey,  when  ft-oeg,  generally 
produce  twenty  or  thirty  Flowers 
apoB  each ;  which,  facceeding  each 
aihcr,  coittinne  in  Beauty  a  full 
hleoidi  or  longer,  according  to  the 
Heae  ef  the  Seafon,  or  the  Que 
trieen  te  defend  them  from  the  la- 
jttries  of  the  Weather :  ^  which  ex- 
cellent  Qualities  have  rendered  them 
ib  valuable,  that  the  old  Sc^s  here 
ikamed  are  almoft  difregarded,  ex- 
cept in  feme  old  Gardens :  butiiowT 
ever,  as  they  are  flill  prefervM  by 
feme  PeHbtts,  I  fliall  briefly  fet  d<svn 
dieir  Management,  befere  I  proceed 
so  that  of  the  new  Kmds,  which 
pifift  he  treate^f  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  thefe. 

All  thefe  very  double  Ffowen  ne-' 
ver  ptedoce  Seeds ;  fo  that  they  are 
only  multiplied  by  Off-fets  from 
(hdr  Roots,  which  they  genenflly 
produce  m  great  Plenty,  if  phmted 
in  a  good  Soil,  and  duly  attended  in 
Winter.The  Seafon  for  planting  their 
Roots  is  any  time  in  Oaobgr ;  for  if 
they  are  planted  fooner,  they  are  apt 
to  come  up  in  a  fhort  rime,  and  grow 
pretty  rank  before  Winter,  whereby 
they  will  be  in  greater  Danger  of 
fttffermg  by  Froft  j  and  if  they  are 
planted  much  later,  they  will  be  in 

Danger 
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Duger  of  psriflung  onder-gfoond ; 
h  that  yoa  (hould  not  keep  them 
ont  of  the  Ground  any  longer  than 
the  fieginning  or  Middle  of  OS^er, 
,  Aft  diefe  Sorts  are  pretty  hardy,  fo 
they  are  generally  planted  in  the 
common  Borders  of  the  Fk>wer-gar- 
den»  where,  if  they  are  properly  in< 
ttrmized  with  other  Flowers  of  the 
fame  Growth*  they  will  make  a 
pretty  Variety :  indeed,  fome  Years 
ago,  before  we  had  any  of  the  more 
valuable  Kinds  in  EngUnJ,  thefe 
were  nnrfed  up  with  great  Care; 
but  fince  the  others  have  been  intra- 
doced,  and  of  late  Years  £;>  much 
unproved,  by  fowing  their  Seeds, 
whereby  new  Flowers  have  been 
coniinually  obtained,  the  old  Sorts^ 
have  been  almoft  rejcftedi  fothat 
fhey  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Florifts;  however,  fome 
of  them  may  be  allowM  to  have  room 
in  the  common  Borders  of  the  Plea* 
fure-garden,  as  they  are  feldom  in- 
jured by  the  Froft »  whereas  the  Per^ 
JUtn  Kinds  are  more  tender ;  fo  muft 
be  planted  in  Beds,  that  they  may 
be  covered  in  Winter. 

The  Beds  in  which  xhtPerfian  Ra- 
nunculus Roots  are  planted,  (hould 
be  made  with  frefh  light  fandy  Earth, 
at  leaft  three  Feet  deep:  the  befit 
Soil  for  them  may  be  compofed  in 
this  manner ;  nnz.  Take  a  Quantity 
pf  frelh  Earth  from  a  rich  upland 
Pafture,  about  fix  Inches  deep,  to- 
gether with  the  Green-fward  :  this 
fliould  be  laid  in  an  Heap  to  rot  for 
twelve  Months  before  it  is  mixed, 
obferving  to  turn  it  over  very  often^ 
tofweetenit,  and  break  the  Clods: 
to  this  you  (hould  add  a  fourth  Part 
of  very  rotten  Neats-dung,  and  a 
proportionable  Quantity  of  Sea  or 
Drift-fand,  according  as  the  Earth  is 
lighter  or  ftiffer :  if  it  be  light,  and 
inclining  to  a  Sand,  there  (bould  be 
no  Sand  added ;  but  if  it  be  an  haze^* 
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Loam,  one  Load  of  Sand  wilt  ht 
fufficient  for  eight  Loads  of  Earth: 
but  if  the  Earth  is  ftrong  and  heavy, 
the  Sand  (hould  be  added  in  a  great- 
er Proportion  :  this  (hould  be  mixed 
fix  or  eight  Months  before  it  is  ufed  j 
and  you  (hould  often  turn  it  over,  \^ 
'  order  to  unite  their  Parts  well  toge- 
ther, before  it  is  put  into  the  Beds. 

The  Depth  which  this  (hould  be 
laid  in  the  Beds,  muft  be  about  three 
Feet :  this  (hould  be  bek>w  the  Sur- 
face, in  proportion  to  the  Drine(s 
or  Moifture  of  the  Place  where  they 
are  fituated  ;  which  in  dry  Ground 
(hould  be  two  Feec  eight  Inches  be- 
low theSurfiKe,  and  the  Beds  rab'd 
fi>ur  Inches  above ;  but  in  a  moift 
Place  they  (hould  be  two  Feet  four 
Inches  below,  and  eight  above  the 
Ground ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  lay  fome  Rubbilh 
and  Scones  in  the  Bottom  of  each 
Bed,  to  drain  off  the  Moifture ;  and 
if,  upon  this,  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Bedi,  fome  very  rotten  Neats  dung 
is  laid  two  or  three  Inches  thick,  the 
Roots  will  reach  this  in  the  Spring, 
and  the  Flowers  will  be  the  fairer. 
Thi^  Earth  I  would  by  no  means  ad* 
vife  to  be  fcreen'd  very  fine  i  only, 
in  turning  it  over  each  time,  yoa 
(hould  be  careful  to  break  the  Clods. 
and  throw  out  all  Stones,  which  will 
be  fufEcient ;  for  if  it  is  made  very 
fine,  when  the  great  Rains  in  Win- 
ter come  en,  it  will  caufe  the  Earth 
to  bind  into  one  folid  Lump,  where- 
by the  Moifture  will  be  detained,  and 
the  Roots,  not  being  able  to  extend 
their  tender  Fibres,  will  rot.     Of 
this  I  have  many  Examples,  but  one 
particularly  to  my  Colh  When  I  had 
procured  a  fine  Parcel  of  thefe  Roots 
from  Abroad,    and  being   defirous 
of  having  them  thrive  very  well.  I 
took  great  Pains  to  fcreen  the  Earth 
of  my  Beds  very  fine,  which  1  laid 
above  two  Feet  deep,  and  planted  a 

good 
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pni  Part  of  my  Roots  therein ;  but 
the  SeafoQ  advancing,  and  having  a 
great  deal  of  other  Baiinefs  upon  my 
Hands,  I  did  not  fcreen  the  Earth 
of  all  my  Beds,  bat  planted  fome  of 
titem  without  doing  any  thing  more 
than  rakiog  them ;  and  the  Succefs 
vas,  that  the  Roots,  in  thofe  Beds 
which  were  fcreen^d,  did,  great  Part 
of  them,  intirely  rot ;  and  the  re- 
fikaining  Part  were  fo  weak,  as  not 
to  produce  any  good  Ftowers: 
whereas  thofe  which  were  planted  in 
Che  Beds  which  were  not  fcreenM, 
did  thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and 
fcarce  any  of  the  Roots  faiPd,  tho* 
the  Earth  of  all  the  Beds  was  the 
fame,  and  were  in  the  fame  Situa- 
tion, both  with  regard  to  Wind  and 
Son;  fo  that  the  Damage  which 
thofe  Roots  fuftain*d,  was  owing  in* 
tirely  to  the  Finenefs  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  this  I  have  feveral  times  £nce 
obferv*d  in  other  Gardens. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  Depth  of 
three  Feet,  which  I  have  here  di- 
reded  to  make  the  Beds  for  thefe 
Fbwers,  will  be  objected  to  by  many 
Perfons,  on  account  of  the  Expencc 
and  Trouble  of  preparing  them  ;  as 
alfo  fappoftngit  unnecefTary  to  make 
the  Beds  fo  deep,  for  Flowers  whofe 
Roots  are  fmall;  but  if  they  will 
givethemfelves  theTrouble  of  make- 
ing  the  Experiment,  by  preparing  one 
Bed  in  this  manner,  and  another  in 
the  common  Way,  and  plant  them 
both  with  the  fame  Flowers,  they  will 
foon  be  convinced  of  their  Error,  by 
the  Soccef^  of  the  Flowers.  For  in 
the  Beds  which  have  been  prepared 
of  this  Depth,  I  have  feen  one  Root 
produce  upward  of  fifty  Flowers, 
each  of  which  grew  near  a  Foot 
high,  and  were  extremely  large  smd 
^r  3  whereas,  in  the  common  Me- 
thod of  Culture,  they  are  thought  to 
do  very  wdt,  when  they  produce 
eight  or  ten  Flowers  on  each  Root, 
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and  thofe  grow  fix  Inches  high :  but 
if  a  Perfon  will  trace  the  Length  of 
the  fmall  Fibres  of  thefe  Roots,  he 
will  find  them  to  extend  three  or  four 
Feet  downward.  And  as  it  isb/ 
thefe  difbmt  Fibres  that  the  Nourifh- 
ment  is  uken  in,  for  the  Increafi! 
and  Strength  of  the  Flowers ;  fo,  if 
thefe  meet  with  a  poor  barren  Soil 
below,  they  flirink,  and  the  Flow- 
ers are  fUrved .  for  want  of  proper 
Nooriihment  in  the  Spring,  when  it 
id  mofl  required. 

The  Beds,  being  thus  prepared, 
fhould  lie  a  Fortnight  to  fettle,  be- 
fore the  Roots  are  planted, ,  that 
the  Earth  may  not  fettle  nnequaU 
ly,  after  they  are  planted ;  Which 
would  prejudice  the  Rbots,  by  havc- 
jng  hollow  Places  in  fome  Parts  of 
the  Bed,  to  which  the  Wate^  would 
run,  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  Roots 
in  fuch  Places.  Then  having  Ic- 
vell'd  the  Earth,  laying  the  Surface 
a  little  rounding,  you  ihouM  marlc 
out  the  Rows  by  a  Line,  at  about 
fix  Inches  Diilance  rach  Way,  fo 
that  the  Roots  may  be  planted  every 
Way  in  ftrait  Lines ;  then  you  fhould 
open  the  Earth  with  your  Fingers, 
at  each  Crofs,  where  the  Roots  arc 
to  be  planted,  about  two  Inches 
deep  ;  placing  the  Roots  exadlly  ii» 
the  Middle,  with  their  Crowns  up- 
right ;  then  with  the  Head  of  a  Rake 
you  fhould  draw  the  Earth  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Bed  level,  whereby 
the  Top  of  the  Roots  will  be  about 
an  Inch  covered  with  Earth,  which 
will  befufficient  at  firft.  This  Work 
fhould  be  done  in  dry  Weather,  be- 
canfe  the  Earth  will  then  work  bet- 
ter than  if  it  were  wet;  but  the 
fooner  after  Planting  there  happen* 
tO'  be  Rain,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  Roots ;  for  if  it  fhould  prove  dry 
Weather  long  after,  and  the  Earth 
of  the  Beds  be  very  dry,  the  Roots 
will  be  fubjeft  to  mould  and  decay ; 

there- 


tWefore  in  fuck  a  Cafe  it  wiU-W 
proper  to  £ive  a  litUc  Water  to  the 
Beds,  if  there  (hoald  Jio  Aain  hap* 
pen  in  a  Fortnight*8  time,  which  is 
very  xare  at  that  Seafon  of  theYear  i 
lb  that  they  will  feldom  he  in  JDan- 
ger  of  fuffedAfi;  that  way. 

When  the  Roou  are  thasplanted> 
Aete  will  no  more  be  requited  until 
toward  the  End  of  N^emitr^  hy 
which  time  they  will  b^m  to  hcas^ 
the  Ground^  and  their£idf  appear,; 
when  you  ihoald  hiy  a  little  of  the 
fame  freih  Earth,  of  which  the  Beds 
were  CQmpofed,  about  half  an  Inch 
thick  all  over  the  Beds,  which  will 

geatly  defend  the  Crown  of  the 
oot  fromFioft  :  and  when  yon 
perceive  the  I^eaves  to  break  thro* 
this  fecond  Covering,  if  it  rihould 
prove  very  hard  Froft,  it  will  be 
very  proper  to  arch  theBeds  over 
withHoopsy  and  cover  them  with 
Mats,  cTpecially  in  the  Spring,whea 
the  Flower-buds  will  b^gin  xo  ap- 
pear I  for  if  they  are  expo&d  to  too 
much  Froft,  or  blightii^  Winds,  ^ 
^t  Seafon,  their  Fbwers  fekbm 
open  fairly,  and  many  times  their 
Roots  are  deftray*d  :  but  this  hkp* 
pens  more  frequently  to  the  Ferfiam 
ICinds,  which  are  tenderer,  than  to 
thofe  Sorts  which  are  pret^  hardy  i 
for  which  Rea&n  they  ar^  common- 
ly planted  in  open  Borders^  inter- 
mix^ with  other  Flowers,  as  is  be- 
fore-mentionM ;  thoughin  i^ery  hard 
Winters  thefe  are  apt  to  fuffier,  where 
the  FroJI  is  not  guarded  zgfAxSL 

In  the  Begintning  of  mMrth  the 
Flower-Aems  will  begin  to  rife »  at 
which  time  yon  Ihouki  carefully 
ckarthe  Beds,  from  Weeds,  and  ftir 
the  Earth  with  your  Fingers  be- 
tween the  Roots,  being  ytxy  care£i4 
not  to  injure  them ;  this  will  not 
only  make  the  Bedsa{q[>ear  hand- 
fome,  but  alfo  greatly  iirengthen 
their  Flowers.    When  the  Flo weri 


ixt*pS^  and  the  Leaves  axt  i^ldierM^ 
you  ihould  take  up  the  Roots,  and 
carefully  clear  them  from  the  Earthy 
then  fpread  them  upon  a  Mat  to  dry^ 
in  a  mad|^  Place ;  after  which  thef 
may  be  pot  up  in  Bags  or  Boxes,  ill 
a  dry  Room*  until  the  OS^ber  f(ri- 
lowing,  which  is  the  Seafon  for 
plantiqg  thom  agaioi 

yhtFirfian  Soi-ts  are  not  only 
prqp^ated  by  OfF-fets  from  the  old 
Roots^  as  the  former,  but  are  alfo 
multiplied  by  Seeds^  which  the  fend- 
double  Kinds  produce  in  Plenty  i 
therefore  whoever  is  deftrous  to  have 
thefe  in  .Perfedtion,  ihould  annually 
low  their  Seeds,  from  which  new  Va- 
rieties will  be  every  Year  prodnc*d  i 
but  in  order  hereto,  you  Ihould  be 
careful  in  iaving  your  Seed^  pr  in 
procuring;  it  .from  fueh  PerJbns  at 
uoderfland  haw  to  (ave  it ;  that  is» 
who  will  be  careful  not  to  leave  any 
Flowers  for  Seeds,  but  fudi  ils  Jutve 
five  nr  iix  Rows  of  Petals  ax  leaft« 
and  are  well  coloured ;  .for  finoe 
thefe  Flowers  iocKaie  plentifully,  ii 
is  not  worth  (he  Trouble  to  fow  ai^ 
indifferent  Seeds ;  becaule  there  can 
be  but  little  Hopes  of  obtaining  any 
good  Flowers  from  fuch  Seeds^ 

Being  prepared  with  Seeds,  about 
theMid<Ue  of  ilv^v^,  which  is  thd 
proper  Seafon  /or  mwing  of  them^ 
you  fhottld  get  (ome  lar^e  Pots,  fiat 
Seed-pans,  or  Boxes  (of  cither  bb  ma^ 
ny  as  you  have  Seods  to  ibw).  Thcie 
mould  he  filPd  with  light  ricb 
Earth,  levelling  the  Surface  ver/ 
even  ;  then  fow  the  Seeds  thcreoo 
pretty  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Inch  thick  with  the 
fame  light  Earth  ;  after  whkh,  yoa 
ihoald  remove  thefe  Pots  into  a  Iha- 
dy  Situation,  where  they  may  have 
the  morning  Sua  nntil  Ten  of  the 
Clock ;  and  if  the.  Seaibn  ihoald 
prove  dry,  you  mult  often  jcfreGi 
them  with  Water «  being  very  care- 
ful 
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id  ia  doiqg^  thii^  fo  M  notfe  wolli 
the  Seeds  out  of  the  Ground.  In 
tiiit  Situation  the  Pots  ihoold  r«inain 
UQtil  the  Bcginnii^  of  OBobtr,  by 
wUch  time  the  Plants  wiU  begin  to 
coffle  op  (though  (bmetimes  the 
Seeds  will  remain  in  the  Earth  until 
fUvimbef,  before  the  Plants  appear)i 
bat  then  yottfliould  remove  the  Pots 
into  a  m9re  o|)en  Expofurc^  where 
tfacxmajr  have  full  Sun  ;  which,  at 
that  time,  is  neceiHury  to  exhale  the 
Moidure  of  xhe  Earth  ;  bat  toward 
the  Middle  of  iVi9<vMii^,  when  you 
are  appsebenfive  jof  Proft,  the  Pots 
ikoald  be  removed  under  a  common 
Hot-bed'fnune .;  where  they  may 
be  covered /with  theGlafles  in  ih» 
Night-time,  and  in  bad  Weather.; 
but  in  the  D^y^  when  the  Wcatberis 
aUd,  they  ihould  beimdre^y  £^)en'd» 
odierwiie  the  Plants  will  draw  np 
too  weak.  The  only  Danger  they 
aie  in,  is.Crom  violent  .Rains  and 
Frofis  {  the  firft  often  rotting  the 
tender  Planti,  and  the  Froft  will  oft- 
en tax*  them  out  of  the  Gronmi ; 
therefore  they  Jhould  be  .cavef  ally 
goacded  ag^nft  both  theiie. 

In  the  Spring,  as  the  SeaCon.grows 
waim,  tbefe  Pots  Qiould  be  e^tpos'd 
to  the  open  Air ;  placing  them  at 
firft  near  the  Shelter  of  an  Hedge,  to 
noted  them  from  the  cold  Winds.; 
bat  toward  tbeliatter*end  pf  March, 
or  tbe  Beginning  of  Jprilg  t^ey 
Aaold  be  remov*a  again  inco  a  more 
ihady  Situation,  according  to  tb^ 
WstfSith  of  the  Seafon;  And  if  it 
ibould  prave  dry,  they  maft  be 
fefr^*d  with  Water;  but  you  (houki 
be  careful  not  to  give  it  to  them  in 
^icat  Qsuntitirs,  which  is  ytry  apt 
to  sot  theie  tender  Roots  ,  and  in 
the  Middle  or  Latter-end  of  Jprit, 
ihcy  ibould  be  plac'd  where  they 
may  have.oaly  the  morning  Sun  ;  in 
whicb  Pbce  they  may  remain  tiQ 
their  LcaTCi  decay ;  when  they  majr 
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be  taken  ont  of  th^  Easth,  and  tbi 
Roots  dry*d  in  a  (hady  Place;  itft^ 
which  they  may  be  pat  in  Bag^  and 
ptefenr'd  in  a  dry  Place  ontil  the 
0^^^  following  i  when  they  psk^t 
be  planted  in  the  manner  be^re  4i« 
reeled  for  the  old  ^oou. 

The  Sprii^g  following,  tb^feKoota 

will  flower  j    at  which  time  yon 

Aould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  .tb^m 

as  are  worthy  to  be  preTerv^d;  and  thc^ 

fingle  or  bad-colour^  Flowers  n^ 

be  pull'd  ujp,  and  thrown  a«v^^ 

which  is  the  turellMethod  of  xtmm€^ 

ing  them  from  the  jgood  Sorts,;  foe 

if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  tP- 

gether  until  .dneir  Leaves  dcc^ 

there  may  be  fome  O^-fets  of  thc^ 

bad  Sorts  mixM  with  the  gopdFJow* 

ers.    Yoii  ^ihould  not  f^r    ibofe 

Pl^wers,  which  you  intend  lo  rUoir 

fine  the  jQicoeediqg  Ye%r«  vto  bear 

Seeds,  biiccut  off  the  Flowers  whoa 

thqy^  begin  10  decay ;  for  thofe  "Room 

which  have  produced  Seeds,  feldooi 

flower  well  afterwards;  .norwiH  thff 

priacipal  old.  Root,  which  has  ilow* 

cr'd  Arogg,  •evjct;  blow  fo  fair  B9  wiD 

the  Off-fets ;  which  is  what  QxonlA 

be  principally  obfervV,  when  a  Fer- 

{bn  puPcWes  any  of  (hefe.ftoots^ 

and  a  great  ?%ii  of  the  Complaian 

made  by  thoie  who  have  bonghs 

thefe  Roots  at  a  dear  Ra4e,  is  nrind- 

pally  o;wii|g;talihw..  For  tbc.mJiana 

who  leli  them,  facing  apprised  of  ihil 

Matter,  generally  part  with  ibiiit 

old  Roots  to  their  Purchafers,  an4 

referve  the   OiSF-iets  for  their  Qvm 

Ufe ;  which  old  Roots  will  ofte4 

(b  much  d^ganerate  from  what  ibqr 

were  xhe  pc/^neding  Yea4r,  as  to  cai>4t 

a  Sufpicio^   whether  the  Pedbof 

they  wore  purchased  from  ,had  naf 

changed  the  Roots;  and  this D^jbt 

naracy  always  attends  thcfeFlowiPcs» 

after  having  flowerM extremely  laigie 

and  fair,  or  that  jthey  ha^  been  perr 

matted  to  feed:  fo  that  itisabtb- 

lutd/ 
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lately  ^eeeflkr,  to  fow  Se«l,  crery 
',e»t,  in  order  to  prefervc  a  Succcf- 
ion  of  good  Flowers. 

The  Manner  of  j^repariDg   the 
Beds,  and  the  Diftance  and  Method 
of  plantiDg  the  Roots,  having  been 
already  directed,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
it  here ;  but  will  only  obferve,  that 
thdie  Flowers,  being  tender,  raaft 
be  protected  from  hard  FrOfts,  and 
cutting  (harp  Winds,  efpecially  after 
Qn-tfimas,  \^hen  their  Flower-buds 
are  forming ;  for  if  they  are  neg- 
lected at  that  Seafon,  their  Flowers 
will  rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  fhoald 
you  fufFer  them  to  receive  too  much 
Wet  in  Winter  or  Spring,  which  is 
equally  as  injurious  to  them  as  Froft. 
In  planting  of   thefe  Roots    you 
ihould  obferve  to  place  thefemi- 
double  Kinds,  from  which  you  in- 
tend to  fave  Seeds,  in  feparate  Beds 
by  themfdves,  and    not  intermix 
them  with  the  double  Flowers,  be- 
caufe  they  will  require  to  be  treated 
}n  a  different  manner  s  for  when  the 
Flowers  of  the  femidouble  Kinds  be- 
l^n  to  fade,  you  (hould  carefully 
guaxtl  tbem  from  Wet ;  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  receive  hard  Rains, 
or  are  watered  at  thatSeafon,  the 
Seeds  rarely  come  to  Maturity  ;  or 
are  fo  weak,  that  fcarce  one  in  fifty 
of  them  will  grow. 
'    When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripen 
(which  may  be  eaiily  known,  by  fe* 
parating  from  theAxis,  and  ^ling), 
you  fiiould  look  it  over  every  Day, 
gathering  it  as  it  ripens  ;  for  there 
will  be  a  coniiderable  Diftance  in 
th6  Seeds  of  the  fame  Bed  coming  to 
Maturity^  at  leaft  a  Fortnight,  and 
fometimes  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month. 
When  you  gather  the  Seed,  it  (hould 
tiot  be  exposed  to  the  Sun,  butfpread 
to  dry  in  a  (hady  Place ;  after  which, 
you  mufl  put  it  up  where  the  Ver- 
taiin  cannot  come  to  ir,  until  the  time 
oflbwing  it. 
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By  this  Method  of  fowing  tetii 
^^CTv  Year,  you  will  not  only  in* 
creafe  your  Stock  of  Roots,  but  alio 
nife  hew  Varieties,  which  may  b^ 
greatly  mended  by  changing  the 
Seeds  into  frelh  Ground ;  for  if  i 
Perfon  continually  fdws  his  Seed  iii 
the  fame  Garden  many  Years,  they 
Will  not  produce  near  fo  fine  Flow- 
ers, as  if  he  procurM  his  Seeds  at 
fome  Diftance  ;  which  is  alfo  xht 
Cafe  with  moft  other  Plants. 

It  will  alfo  be  necefTaly  to  tak€ 
away  all  the  Earth  out  of  the  Beds 
in  which  the  Roots  were  blown  the 
preceding  Year,  and  put  in  new,  if 
you  intend  to  plant  Ranunculus's 
there  again ;  otherwlfe  they  win  not 
thrive  near  fo  well,  notwithflanding 
you  may  add  fome  new  Compoft  to 
the  Beds :  and  this  is  what  all  ca- 
rious Florifts  continually  obferve. 

RAPA,  Turnep. 
The  CharaSers  arc ; 

The  Flower  confifis  effour  Leneu 
njubich  an  placed  infirm  of  a  Crofs  i 
out  of  the  Flonuer-cup  rifcs  thfPoiniMlp 
*ivbicb  afieriuard  turns  to  a  Pod^  £*> 
*vided  into  tivo  Cells  hy  an  interme£^ 
atiPartition,  to  njobick  the  Values  ad- 
here on  both  Sides ^  and  are  fuU  tf 
rounMJb  Seeds  :  to  thefe  Marks  mstft 
he  added,  A  eameous  and  tstherofi 
Root. 

The  Species  are;' 

1.  Rap  A  fati'ua  rotunda ,  reuSce 
Candida.  C.  B.  P,  Round  Garden- 
turnep,  with  a  white  Root. 

2.  Rap  A  fativa  rotunda ,  raditt 
fupra  terram  nnridi.  Soerh.  Iud» 
Round  Garderi-tumep,  whofe  Root 
is  green  above  ground. 

3.  RaPa  fati*va  rotunda^  radite 
funicea.  C.  B,  P.  Round  Gardet- 
turnep,  with  a  purple  Root. 

4.  Rap  A  fatin/a  rotunda^  radict 
ohfoleta  nigricante,  C.  B.  P.  Round 
Garden  turnep,  with  a  rufty-black 
Root. 

5.  Rapa 
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J.  RaFa  fativa  ftmUa^  radta 
Jmi  fcf  htus  fla*vefcenU.  C.  B.  P, 
J^ound  Garden-tarnep,  with  a  yeU 
lowRoot  both  within  and  without. 

6.,  R  A  P A  roiiice  ehlonga,  fen  feemi" 

90.  C.  B,  P,  Oblong,  or  female 
Tarncp. 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of 
thb  Plant,  which  differ  in  the  Shape 
or  Coloar  of  their  Roots ;  but  as 
they  are  only  feminal  Variations,  it 
woaid  be  needlefs  co  enumerate  them 
in  this  Place,  fince  it  is  the  firft  and 
third  Sorts  here  mentioned,  which 
are  chieHy  cultivated  for  the  Table 
in  England.  The  yellow  Sort,  and 
that  with  long  Roots,  were  formerly 
more  cultivated  than  at  prefent  s  for 
it  is  DOW  very  rare  to  fee  either  of 
thefe  brought  to  theMarkets,though 
fome  Years  fince  they  were  fold  in 
as  great  Plenty  as  the  conunon  round 
Sort. 

,  Tumeps  delight  in  a  light  fandy 
Soil,  which  mull  not  be  rich  ;  for  in 
a  rich  Soil  they  grow  rank,  and  are 
Hicky  ;  but  if  it  be  moid,  they  will 
thrive  the  better,  efpecialiy  in  a 
^(h  Land,  where  they  are  always 
fweeter  than  upon  an  old  worn-out, 
or  a  rich  Soil. 

The  common  Seafon  for  fowing 
of  Tumeps  is  any  time  from  the  Be- 
ginning  of  June  to  the  Middle  of 
^ujl,  or  a  little  later ;  tho'  it  is 
aotadvifeable  to  fow  them  much  af- 
ter, becaufe,  if  the  Autumn  (hoold 
not  prove  very  mild,  they  will  not 
have  time  to  apple  before  Winter. 
Bat,nocwith{tanding  this  is  the  gene- 
ral Seafon  in  which  the  greateft  Part 
of  Tumeps  are  fown  in  the  Coun- 
try, yet  aboat  London  they  are  fown 
focceffively  from  March  to  ^tLgufty 
^y  thofe  who  propagate  them  to 
fapply  the  Markets  with  theirRoots; 
bat  there  is  a  great  Hazard  of  lofing 
thofe  which  are  fown  early  in  the 
Year,  if  the  Seafon  fhould  prove  dryt 

Vol.  ni. 
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by  the  Ply,  which  will  devour  whole 
Fields  of  this  Plant  while  young ;  fo 
that  where  a  fmall  Quantity  for  the 
Supply  of  a  Family  is  wanted,  it  wilt 
be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  water 
them  in  dry  Weather :  and  where  a 
Perfon  fows  thofe  Seeds  in  AfrilzxA 
May^  it  ihould  always  be  upon  a 
moill  Soil,  otherwife  they  feldom 
come  to  good,  the  Heat  of  the  Wea- 
ther at  that  Seafon  beine  too  great 
for  them  upon  a  dry  Soil:  but  thofe 
which  are  fown  toward  the  Middle 
or  Latter -end  oi  Jum^  commonly 
receive  fome  refrettiing  Showers  to 
bring  them  forward ;  without  whiclu 
it  is  very  common  to  have  them  all 
deftroy'd. 

Thefe  Seeds  fliould  always  be 
fown  upon  an  open  Spot  of  Ground; 
for  if  they  are  near  Hedgcf,  Walls, 
Buildings,  oV  Trees,  they  will  draw 
up,  and  be  very  long- topped  ;  but 
their  Roots  wiU  not  grow  to  any 
Size. 

They  are  fown  in  great  Plenty  in 
the  Fields  near  London  ;  not  only 
for  the  U(e  of  the  Kitchen,  but 
for  Food  for  Cattle  in  Winter, 
when  other  Food  fails  ;  and  this 
Way  is  become  a  great  Improvement 
to  barren  fandy  Lands,  particularly 
in  Norfolk^  where,  by  the  Culture  of 
Turneps,  many  Perfons  have  doubled 
the  yearly  Value  of  their  Ground. 

The  Land  upon  which  this  Seed 
is  fown,  (hould  be  plowed  in  Afril, 
twy'fallow*d  in  May^  and  made  very 
fine ;  then  the  Seed  fhoold  be  fown 
pretty  thin  (for  it  being  fmall,  a  lit- 
tle will  fow  a  large  Piece  of  Ground: 
two  Pounds  of  this  Seed  is  fnfficient 
for  an  Acre  of  Land ;  but  one  Pound 
is  the  common  Allowance).    The 
Seed  muft  be  harrowed  in,  and  the 
Ground    roUM    with    a    wooden 
Roll,  to  break  the  Clods,  and  make 
the  Snr^e  even.     In  a  Week  or 
ten  Days  after  fowing,  the  Plants 
4  F  wUl 
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Will  come  up  ;  at  which  time,  if  the 
Seafon  (hoald  prove  dry^  they  will  be 
in  great  Danger  of  being  defbroyed 
by  the  Fly  ;  but  if  it  fo  happen,  the 
Ground  mdft  be  fown  again ;  for 
the  Seed  being  cheap,  the  chief  Ex- 
pence  is  the  Labour. 

When  the  Plants  have  got  four  or 
five  Leaves,  they  fliould  be  hoed  to 
deilroy  the  Weeds,  and  to  cut  up 
the  Plants  where  they  are  too  thick ; 
leavingche  remaining  ones  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  afunder  each  Way, 
which  will  be  room  enough  for  the 
Plants  to  (land  for  the  firil  Hoeing  : 
but  in  the  fecond  Hoeing,  which 
muft  be  perform'd  about  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  after  the  £rft,  theyfhould 
be  cut  up»  fo  as  that  the  remaining 
Plants  may  ftand  fourteen  or  fixteen 
Inches  Difiance,  or  more,  efpecially 
if  they  arc  dcfign'd  for  feeding  of 
Cattle  ;    for  where  the  Plants  are 
allowed  a  good  Diftance,  the  Roots 
will  be  proportionably  large ;  fo  that 
what  is  loftinNumber,  wUl  beover- 
gain'd  by  their  Bulk ;  which  is  what 
1  have  often  obfervM.     But  in  fuch 
Places  where  they  are  fown  for  the 
Ufe  of  ^  Kitchen,  they  need  not 
be  left  at  a  greater  Diftance  than 
ten  Inches,  or  a  Foot ;  becaufe  large 
Roots  are  not  fo  generally  eileei9  d 
for  the  Table. 

It  is  not  many  Years  fince  the 
Pra£ticeof  fowing  Turneps,  for  feed- 
ing of  Cattle,  has  been  of  general 
Ule  :  how  it  happened  that  this  Im- 
provement fhould  have  been  fo  long 
negleded  in  every  Part  o(  Eu/ofe, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  iince  it  is 
very  plain,  that  this  Piece  of  Huf- 
bandry  was  known  to  the  Antients. 
For  Colutiulla^  in  treating  of  the 
feveral  Kinds  of  Vegetables  which 
aw  proper  for  the  Fidd,  recom- 
mends the  cultivating  of  the  Rapa 
in  plenty  i  becaufe  (fays  he)  thofe 
Roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the 
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Table,  will  be  eaten  by  the  Cattle; 
And  yet  this  Plant  was  not  much 
cultivated  in  the  Fields  till  of  late 
Years ;  nor  is  the  true  Method  of 
cultivating  Turneps  yet  known,  or, 
at  leafl,  not  pra6iisM,  in  fome  of  the 
diilant  Counties  of  Englaml^  at  this 
time.  For  in  many  Places  the  Seed 
is  fown  with  Barley,  in  the  Spring ; 
and  thofe  Plants  which  come  up, 
and  live  till  the  Barley  is  cut,  pro- 
duce a  little  Green  for  the  Sheep  to 
pick  up,  but  never  have  any  Roots. 
In  other  Places,  where  the  Turnep- 
feed  is  fown  by  itfelf,  the  Method 
of  hoeing  them  is  not  underftood ; 
fo  that  Weeds  and  Turneps  are  per* 
mitted  to  grow  together  :  and  where 
the  Turneps  come  np  thick  in 
Patches,  thev  are  never  thinned ;  fi> 
that  they  draw  up  to  have  long 
Leaves,  but  never  can  have  good 
Roots  ;  which  is  the  principal  Pait 
of  the  Plant ;  therefore  ihould  be 
chiefly  attended  to. 

The  general  Method  now  praAI- 
fed  in  England,  for  cultivating  tlus 
Plant  in  the  Fields,  is  the  fame  u 
is  praflifed  by  the  Farm ii\g- garden- 
ers, who  fupply  the  LvntUn  Markets 
with  thefe  Roots»  and  is  the  fame  as 
before  directed.  But  it  is  only  with- 
in the  Coropafs  of  a  few  Yean,  that 
the  Country  people  have  "been  ac- 
qu.iinted  with  the  Method  of  hoeing 
them  ;  fo  that  the  Farmers  ufually 
em  ploy  M  Gardeners,  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  Kitchen -gardens,  to 
perform  this  Work.  And  the  ufu- 
al  Price  given  fer  Acre,  for  twice 
hoeing,  and  leaving  the  Crop  clear, 
and  the  Plants  fet  out  property,  was 
feven  Shillings ;  at  which  Price  the 
Gardeners  could  get  fo  much 
per  Week,  as  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  leave  their  Habitations,  aid 
pra^ife  this  in  different  Countie?, 
during  the  Seafon  for  this  Work  i 
which   always    happens,    after  die 

greatefi 
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fvftteft  Hurry  of  Bufinefs  in  the 
itchen-gardens  is  over  :  fo  that 
the/  afually  formed  themfelves  in 
fjnail  Gangs  of  fix  or  feven  Perfoos^ 
ltd  kt  oat  oa  their  diiFerent  Routes; 
each  Gang  fixing  at  a  Diftance 
from  the  reft,  and  andertaking  the 
Work  of  as  many  Farmers  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  as  they  could  ma* 
■age  in  the  Seafon  :  bat  as  this 
Work  is  oow  performed  by  many 
Country  Labourers,  that  Pradice  10 
loJl  to  the  Kitchen-gardeners,  the 
Labourers  doing  it  much  cheaper. 

There  has  alio  been  another  Me* 
tkod  pra6U&*d  very  lately,  by  fome 
vay  curioos  Farmers,  in  cultivating 
oiTomeps;  which  is,  by  fowing 
the  Seed  in  Rows,  with  the  DrilU 
ploogh.  In  fome  Places,  the  Rows 
are  (own  three  Feet  afunder,  in 
others  four,  in  fome  five,  and  fome 
fix.  The  latter  has  been  recommend- 
ed  by  fome,  as  the  moQ.  proper  Di« 
fiance :  and  ahhoqgb  the  Intervals 
are  fo  large,  yet  the  Crop  produced 
en  an  Acre  ias  been  much  greater, 
than  upon  the  (ame  Quantity  of 
Land  where  the  Rows  have  been 
bot  half  this  Diftance;  and  uppn  all 
the  Fields  which  have  been  drilled, 
the  Crops  have  greatly  exceeded 
thofe  which  have  been  hand-hoed. 
The  late  Lord  Vifcount  7tnjjnjh(ni 
was  at  the  Expence  of  making  the 
Trial  of  thefe  two  diiFerent  Methods 
,of  Hulbandry,  with  the  greateft 
Care,  by  equally  dividing  the  fame 
Fields  into  different  Lands,  which 
were  alcernatdy  fown  in  Drills,  and 
the  intermediate  Lands  in  broad 
Caft.  The  latter  were  hoed  by 
Hand,  in  the  common  Method,  and 
the  other  cuitivared  by  the  Hoeing- 
plough  ;  and  when  the  Roots  were 
fully  grown,  his  Lord(h  p  had  an 
equal  Qiiancity  of  Land,  which  had 
been  fowo  in  different  Methods, 
meafured,  and  the  Root&  drawn  up 
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• 
and  weighed  ;  and  thofe  Roots 
which  had  been  colcivated  by  the 
Plough,  were  fo  much  larger  than 
the  other,  that  the  Crop  of  one  Acre 
weighed  a  Ton  and  an  half  more  than 
thacof  an  Acrein  theotherHu/bandry. 
But  when  the  Turneps  are  fown 
in  Drills,  they  will  require  to  be 
hoed  by  Hand,  to  feparate  and  cut 
out  the  Plants,  where  they  are  too 
near  together  in  theRows  ;  as  alfo  to 
cut  up  the  Weeds  between  tJie  Plants 
where  the  Plough  cannot  reach  them. 
If  this  is  carefully  performed,  the 
plowing  of  the  Intervals,  which  en- 
courage the  Growth  of  the  Roots, 
by  thus  flirring  of  the  Ground,  will 
make  it  much  better  prepared  for 
the  Crop  of  Barley,  or  whatever 
elfe  is  {own  the  following  Spring, 
This  Method  of  Culture  may  be  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  more  expenfive  than 
that  commonly  pra£iis*d,  by  thofe 
unacquainted  with  it ;  but  tbofe  who 
have  made  Trials  of  both,  find  the 
tiorfe  -  plowing  to  be  much  the 
cheapeft,  and  by  far  the  bell.  For 
the  Country  -  people  who  are  cm- 
ployed  in  Hand-hoeing  of  Turneps, 
are  very  apt  to  hurry  over  their 
Work,  fo  that  half  the  Weeds  are 
left  growing,  and  the  Plants  are  fel- 
dom  fingled  out  fo  well  as  they 
Ihould  be  ;  nor  are  thty  curious 
enough  to  diilinguiOi  the  Charlock 
(which  is  one  ot  the  mod  common 
Weeds  in  arable  Land]  from  the 
Turneps  ;  fo  that  about  the  Middle 
oS September  it  is  very  common  to  fee 
the  Fields  of  Turneps  fall  of  the 
yellow  Flowers  of  the  Charlock. 
Now,  in  the  Horfe-plowing,  all  the 
Weeds  in  the  Intervals  will  be  in* 
tirely  deftroyed ;  fo  that  if  a  few 
Plants  in  the  Rows  of  Turneps 
fhould  be  overlooked,  they  may  be 
eafily  drawn  out  when  they  appear 
vifible. 

The  greateft  Evil  which  attends  a 
4F  2  Crop 
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.  Crop  ofTurneps,  is  that  of  their  be- 
ing dtflroyed  by  the  Fly  ;  which 
ulually  happens  ibon  after  the  Plants 
come  above-ground,  or  while  they 
are  in  the  Seed-leaf  ;  for  after  they 
have  put  out  their  rough  Leaves 
pretty  (trong,  they  will  be  paft  this 
jDanger.  This  is  always  in  dry 
Weather  ;  fo  that  if  there  happens 
Rain  when  the  Turneps  come  up, 
thty  will  grow  fo  faft,  as  to  be  foon 
out  of  Danger  from  the  Fly.  And 
it  has  been  found,  that  thofe  which 
have  been  fown  in  Drills  have  efcap*d 
the  Fly  much  better  than  thofe  which 
are  I'own  in  the  broad  Caft  :  but 
if  Soot  is  fown  along  the  Surface  of 
each  Drill,  it  will  be  of  great  Ser- 
vice to  keep  off  the  Fly ;  and  a  fmall 
Quantity  ot  it  will  be  fufficient  for 
a  large  Field,  where  the  drills  only 
are  to  be  cover'd. 

Another  Danger  of  the  Crops  be- 
ing dedroyed,  is  from  theCaterpil- 
]ers,  which  very  often  attack  them, 
when  tbey  are  grown  fo  large  as  to 
have  fix  or  eight  Leaves  on  a  Plant. 
The  fureft  Method  of  deftroying 
thefe  Infefts  is,  to  turn  a  large  Par- 
cel of  Poultry  into  theField  ;  which 
ihould  be  kept  hungry,  and  turnM 
early  in  the  Morning  into  the  Field. 
Thefe  Fowls  will  foon  devour  the 
Infe6b,  and  clear  the  Turneps.  To 
this  Evil  theTurneps  which  are  (own 
in  Drills  are  not  lo  much  exposed  ; 
for  as  the  Ground  between  the  Rows 
will  be  kept  Hirred^  the  Plants  will 
be  kept  growing;  fo  will  not  be  in 
Danger  offufFering  from  tl^efe  In- 
fects ;  for  the  Plrent-infcfts  never 
depofit  their  Eggs  upon  any  Plants 
which  are  in  Health  ;  but  as  foon 
as  they  are  flfnted,  they  are  immedi- 
ately cover'd  with  the  Eggs  of  thefe 
Infers.  And  this  holds  in  general 
with  Vegetables  as  with  Animals, 
which  are  feldom  attacked  by 
\' ermine  when  they  arc  in  perfc^ 
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Health  ;  fo  that  it  is  the  Dt 
feafe  which  occafiotls  the  Vermin, 
and  not  the  Vermin  the  Difeafe, 
whereas,  when  they  become  un- 
healthy, they  are  foon  overfpread 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  Now  as 
the  Plants  will  always  be  in  greater 
Health  when  the  Ground  is  well 
ftirr'd  about  them,  fo  there  will  be 
lefs  Danger  of  tbeir  fufFering  from 
thefe  Enemies,  when  they  are  culti- 
vated by  the  Horfchoe,  than  in  the 
common  way. 

When  theTurneps  are  fown  ia 
Drills,  it  will  be  the  befl  way  to  hoe 
between  every  other  Row  at  firft, 
and,  fome  time  after,  to  hoe  the  al- 
ternate Intervals ;  by  which  Method, 
the  Plants  will  receive  more  Benefit 
from  the  often  ftirring  of  theGround, 
than  they  would  do,  if  all  the  Inter- 
vals were  hoed  at  one  time ;  and  the 
Plants  will  be  in  lefs  Danger  of  fuf- 
fering  from  the  Earth  being  thrown 
up  too  high  on  fome  Rows,  while 
others  may  be  left  too  bare  of  Earth: 
but  when  the  Earth  has  been  thrown 
tip  on  one  Side  of  the  Drill,  it  may 
be  turned  down  again  before  the 
next  Interval  is  hoed.     And  this  al- 
ternate  moving  of  the  Earth  will 
prepare  theGround  very  well  for 
the  fucceeding  Crop,  as    well   as 
greatly  improve  the  Turneps.     fiut 
as  this  Plough  caonot  well  be  drawn 
nearer  to  theDrilis  than  two  or  three 
lnche8,the  remainingGronnd  fhould  ^ 
be  forked  to  loofen  the  Parts,  and 
make    way  for  the  Fibres  of   the 
Roots  (o  ftrike  out  into  the  Inter- 
vals; otherwife,  if  the  Land  is  ftrong, 
it  will  become  fo  hard    in  thofe 
Places  which  are  not  ftirred,  as  to 
Hint  the  Growth  of  the  Torneps. 
And  this  may  be  done  at  a  fmall 
Expence ;  a  good  Hand  will  per- 
form a  great  deal  of  this  Work  in  a  ' 
Dzy  ;  and  whoever  will  makeTrial, 
will  find  their  Account  in  pradlifmg 
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it ;  efpedally  on  all  ftrong  Land, 

wiiere  the  Tarneps  are  much  more 
IttUeto  fufferfrom  the  binding  of 
theGroandy  than  they  will  be  on  a 
loofe  Soil ;  but  yet,  in  all  Sorts  of 
Ground,  it  will  be  ofgfcat  Service 
Id  pradiife  this. 

When  the  Ground  is  thus  (lirr'd 
u  every  Part,  one  Plowing  will  be 
ib£cient,  after  the  Tumeps  are  eat- 
en, for  the  fowing  of  Barley,  or  any 
other  Crop ;  fo  that  there  will  be  an 
Advantage  in  this,  when  theTur-r 
neps  are  kept  late  on  the  Ground,  as 
will  be  often  the  Cafe,  efpecially 
when  they  are  cultivated  for  feeding 
of  Ewes,  becaufe  it  is  often  the  Mid- 
dle of  April  before  the  Ground  will 
be  cleared :  for  the  late  Feed  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  natural  Grafs 
comes  up,  is  the  moft  wanted,  where 
Namben  of  Sheep  or  £wes  arc 
maintain*d;  and  one  Acre  ofTumeps 
willafbrd  moreFeed,  than  fifty  Acres 
of  the  beft  Paftare,  at  that  Seafon. 

In  Hvrfolk^  and  fome  other  Coun- 
ties, they  cultivate  great  Quantities 
of  Tomeps  for  feeding  of  Black 
Cattle,  which  turns  to  great  Advan- 
uge  to  their  Farms ;  for  hereby  they 
procure  a  good  Dreffing  for  their 
Land :  fo  that  they  have  extraordi- 
nary good  Crops  of  Barley  upon 
thoie  Lands,  which  would  nqt  have 
been  worth  the  plowing,  if  it  had 
not  been  thas  hafbanded. 

When  the  Tumeps  are  fed  off  the 
Ground,  the  Cattle  ihould  not  be 
fufferM  to  run  over  tpo  much  of 
the  Ground ;  for  if  they  are  not  con- 
fined by  Hurdles  to  as  much  as  is 
fttfficient  for  them  one;  Day  ( and 
thefe  (hottld  be  every  Day  removed 
forward),  the  Cattle  will  fpoil  three 
times  the  Quantity  qf  Turoepf  they 
can  eat;  fo  that  it  is  stxy  bad  Huf-^ 
baodry  to  give  them  too  much  room* 

I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  o(  a 
<QOuiKMi  Miftake,  whic)|  has  gene- 
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rally  prevailed  with  Perfoqs  who 
have  not  '  een  well  informed  to  the 
contrary  ;  which  is,  iu  relation  to 
the  Mutton  which  is  fatted  with 
Turneps,  mofl  People  believing  it  to 
be  rank  and  ill-ufted  ;  whereas  it  is 
a  known  Fad,  that  the  beft  Muttoi\ 
this  Country  affords,  is  all  fatted 
on  Tumeps;  and  that  rank  Mut* 
too,  whofe  Fat  is  yellow,  is  what  the 
low  marfliy  Lands  of  Lineohfiirtt 
imd  other  rank  Failures,  produce. 

In  order  to  favc  good  Turnep* 
feeds,  you  (hould  tranlplant  fome  of 
the  faireft  Roots  in  Feirnnry,  place- 
ing  them  at  leail  two  Feet  afunder 
each  Way,  obferving  to  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the 
Tumeps  have  fpread  fo  as  to  cover 
the  Ground,  when  they  will  prevent 
the  Weeds  from  growing;  and  when 
the  Pods  are  formed^  you  (hould 
carefully,  guard  them  againft  the 
Birds,  otherwife  they  will  devour 
it,  efpecially  when  it  is  near  ripe; 
at  which  time  you  (hould  either 
(hoot  the  Birds  as  they  alight  up- 
on the  Seed,  or  lay  fome  birdlim*4 
Twigs  upon  it,  whereby  fome  of 
them  will  be  caught ;  and  if  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  fome  time, 
and  afterward  turn'd  loofe,  they 
will  prevent  the  Birds  from  coming 
thither  again  fome  time,  as  I  have 
experimented.  When  the  Seed  is  ripe« 
it  (hould  be  cut  up,  and  fpread  to  dry 
in  the  Sun;  after  which  it  may  be 
threih'd  out,  and  preferved  for  Ufe. 

RAPH  ANISTRUM,  Charlock. 

This  differs  from  theRadilh,  ia 
having  a  JQinted  Pod,  containing  t)n^ 
roundi(h  Seed  in  each  Joint. 

There  are  feveral Varieties  of  thfs 
Plant,  two  of  which  grow  wild  io 
England ;  the  others  are  Natives  of 
Francs^  Stain^  and  Italji  but  as  thejf 
are  Weeds  which  grow  frequently  . 
on  arable  Land,  I  (hajil  Apt  eanme^ 
rate  the  Varieties* 

4  F  3  ^.P6^. 
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RAPHANUS,  Radifh. 

The  Chara£iers  arc ; 
Tbe  Flo-tver  conji/is  of  four  Lea*veSf 
nxjbich  are  placed  inform  of  a  Crofs  : 
out  of  the  Fl'<wer'Cup  rifts  the  Poin- 
t  a  If 'which  afterguard  turns  tO'a  Fod 
in  form  of  an  Horn^  that  is    thick^ 
fpongy^  and  fuTniJ}?*d  ivith  a  douhh 
Ko-wofrouttdiJhSteds^'whicb  are  fe^ 
faratfd  by  a  thin  Meiribrant. 
The  k' pedes  arc ; 

1.  Raphanus  minor  oblongus.  C . 
B,  P.  Small  oblong  or  common 
Radifh. 

2.  Raphanus  niger  major  ro fun- 
dus, Mor,  Hift.  Great  round  black 
Kadifh,  commonly  callM  The5'/a- 
nijh  Radifh. 

3.  Raphanus  major  orbicularis^ 
foribus  candidis,    C.  B.  P.     Great 

round  -  rooted  Radiih,  with  white 
Flowers. 

4.  Raphanus  minor  oblongus py" 
riforaisy  *vulgo  RashurasoM.  Hort, 
Catb.  The  lefTer  Radifli,  with  an 
oblong  pear-(hap*d  Root. 

5.  Raphanus  major  orbicularis^ 
*vil  rotundas.  C.  B.  P,  Greater 
Radifh,  with  a  roand  Root,  com- 
monly calPd  White  Spanijh  Radifh. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is 
that  which  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  Kitchen-gardens  for  its  Root ; 
of  which  there  are  feveral  Varieties, 
as  the  Small -topp'd,  the  Deep-red, 
dnd  the  Longtopp'dftripMRadifh  ; 
all  which  are  Varieties  ariiing  firom 
Culture,  The  fmall- topped  Sort  is 
mod  commonly  preferred  by  the 
Gardeners  near  London  ;  becaufe 
ihey  require  muth  lefs  room  than 
thofe  with  large  Tops,  and  may  be 
left  much  doffr  together  s  and  as 
the  forward  Radilhes  are  what  pro- 
duce the  grcateft  Profit  to  the  Gar- 
dener, ifo  thefe  being  commonly  fowb 
jipOn  Borders  near  Hedge?,  Walls, 
or  Pales,  if  they  arc  of  the  large- top- 
ped Sort,  they  will  be  apt  to  grow 
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molUy  at  Top,  and  not  fwell  lb 
much  in  the  Root  as  the  other,erpe- 
cially  if  they  are  left  pretty  clofe. 

The  Seaibns  for  fowing  this  Seed 
are  various,  according  to  the  time 
when  they  are  defired  for  Ufe  ;  but 
the  earlied  Seafon  is  commonly  to- 
ward the  Latter-end  oiO^ober,  when 
the  Gardeners  near  London  fow  them 
to  fupply  the  Market ;  and  thefe,  if 
they  do  not  mifcarry,  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe  in  March  following,  which  is 
full  as  foon  as  moft  People  care  to 
eat  them.  Thefe  (as  I  faid  before) 
are  commonly  fown  on  warm  Bor- 
ders, near  Walls,  Pales,  or  Hedges, 
where  they  may  be  defended  from 
the  cold  Winds. 

The  fecond  Sowing  is  commonly 
about  Cbriflmas^  provided  the  Seafon 
be  mild,  and  the  Ground  in  a  fit 
Condition  to  work  :  thefe  are  fown 
near  Shelter,  but  not  fo  near  Pales 
and  Hedges  as  the  firft  Sowing, 
Thefe,  if  they  are  not  deflroy'd  by 
Froil,  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  the  Begin- 
ning of  April:  but  in  order  to  have 
a  Succefiion  of  thefe  Roots  for  the 
Table  through  the  Seafon,  yoa 
fhoold  repeat  fowing  of  their  Seeds 
once  a  Fortnight,  from  the  Middle 
of  January  till  the  Beginning  of 
April ;  always  obferving  to  fow  the 
latter  Crops  upon  a  moifl  Soil,  and 
an  open  Situation  ;  otherwife  they 
run  up,  and  grow  fUcky,  before  they 
are  fit  for  Ufe. 

Many  of  the  Gardeners  near  Lm" 
don  (bw  Carrot-feed  with  their  early 
Radifhcs;  fo  that  when  their  Ra- 
difhes  are  kilPd,  the  Carrots  will  ic» 
main  :  for  the  Seeds  of  Carrots  com- 
monly lie  in  the  Ground  h:^^  or  ii 
Weeks  before  chey  owne  up,  and 
the  Radifhes  feldom  lie  above  i 
Fortnight  under  ground  ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  often  up,  and  kiird,  whca 
the  Carrot-feed  remains  fafe  in  the 
Ground  :  bat  when  both  Cropt  foe- 

cecd> 
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ceed,  the  RadiHies  mail  be  drawn 
oSvtry  young ;  otherwife  the  Car- 
rocs  will  be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  fupport  themfelves 
wkcn  the  Radifhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conftant  Pradice  with 
tbefe  Gardeners,  to  mix  Spinach- 
feed  with  their  latter  Crop  of  Ra- 
dices ;  fo  that  when  the  Radifhes 
are  drawn  oW,  and  the  Ground 
dean'd  between  the  Spinach,  it  will 
grow  prodigioufly,  and  in  a  Fort- 
sight's  time  will  as  completely  cover 
the  Ground,  as  though  there  had 
been  no  other  Crop. '  And  this  Spi- 
nach, if  it  be  of  the  broad-leavM 
Kind,  will  be  larger  and  fairer  than 
it  cotnnionly  is  when  by  itfelf ; 
faecaufe  where  People  have  no  other 
Crop  mixM  with  it,  they  commonly 
fow  it  too  thick,  whereby  it  is  drawn 
up  weak ;  but  here  the  Roots  (bnd 
pretty  far  apart,  fo  that  after  the  Ra- 
difhes are  gone,  they  have  full  room 
to  fpread ;  and  if  the  Soil  be  good,  it 
is  a  prodigious  Size  this  Spinach  will 
grow  to,  before  it  runs  up  for  Seed : 
hat  thisHufbandry  is  chieny  pradis*d 
by  fach  Gardeners  as  pay  very  dear 
^r  their  Land,  and  are  oblig*d  to 
hare  as  many  Crops  in  a  Year  as 
poffible,  otherwife  they  could  not 
afford  to  pay  fuch  large  Rents. 

When  the  Radifhes  are  come  up, 
and  have  got  five  or  ^x  Leaves,  they 
xnaft  be  pulled  up  where  they  are  too 
ciofe ;  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
to  top,  but  the  Roots  will  not  in- 
creafe  their  Bulk.  In  doing  of  this, 
foxDe  only  draw  them  out  by  Hand : 
but  the  bed  Method  is,  to  hoe  them 
i^ith  a  fmail  Hoe,  which  will  ftir  the 
Ground,  and  deflroy  the  young 
Weeds,  and  alfo  promote  theGrowth 
of  the  Plants.  The  Diftance  which 
thcfc  (hould  be  left,  if  for  drawing 
«P  fmall,  may  be  three  Inches ;  but 
tf  they  arc  to  ftaad  until  they  are 
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pretty  large,  fix  Inches  are  full  near 
enough ;  and  a  fmall  Spot  of  Groctnd 
will  afford  as  many  Radifhes  at  each 
fowing,  as  can  be  fpent  in  a  Family 
while  they  are  good. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  Seeds  of 
your  Radifhes,  you  ihould,  at  the 
Beginning  of  May,  prepare  a  Spot  of 
Ground  in  proportion  to  the  Quan- 
tity of  Seeds  intended  ( but  yoa 
fliould  always  make  Allowance  for 
badScafons;  becaufe  it  often  hap- 
pens, in  a  ytry  'dry  Seafon,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  fourth  Part  of 
the  Quantity  of  Seeds  qpon  the  fame 
Proportion  of  Ground  as  there  will 
be  in  a  moifl  Seafon).  This  Ground 
ihould  be  well  dug  and  levelled;  then 
you  ihould  draw  up  fome  of  the 
ilraitefl  and  beft-colour'd  Radifhes 
(throwing  away  all  fuch  as  are  fhort, 
and  that  branch  out  in  their  Roots): 
thefe  ihould  be  planted  in  Rows  three 
Feet  Diflance,  and  two  Feet  afunder 
in  the  Rows  ;  obferving,  if  the  Sea- 
fon be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  they 
will  require  no  forther  Care,  but 
only  to  hoe  down  the  Weeds  be* 
tween  them,  until  they  are  advanced 
fo  high,  as  to  fpread  over  the 
Ground,  when  they  will  prevent  the 
Growth  of  Weeds. 

When  the  Seed  begins  to  ripeo^ 
you  fhoold  carefully  guard  it  againft 
the  Birds,  whiclv  will  otherwife  de« 
ftroy  it.  When  it  is  ripe  (which  yott 
may  know  by  the  Pods  changing 
brown),  you  ihould  cut  it,  and  fpread 
it  in  the  Sun  to  dry  ;  after  which  yoa 
ihould  threfh  it  out,  and  lay  it  up 
forUfe,  where  the  Mice  cannot  come 
'to  it,  otherwife  they  will  eat  it  up. 

The  fmall  round-rooted  Radiih 
is  not  very  common  in  England \  but 
in  many  Parts  of  Italy  it  h  the  only 
Sort  cultivated.  The  Roots  of  this 
Kind  are  many  times  as  large  as  a 
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fmall  Tomep,  ind  are  very  fweet. 
This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  a9  the  common  Sort;  bat 
only  with  this  Difference ;  <v/«.  That 
this  mnft  not  be  Town  till  the  Be- 
ginning of  March,  and  the  Plants 
allowM  a  greater  Diilance.  The 
Seeds  of,  this  Kind  are  very  fubjed 
to  degenerate  when  favM  in  Englaudi 
to  tliat  it  b  proper  to  have  them  from 
Abroad  every  Year. 

The  other  round-rooted  Radiihes 
are  rarely  cultivated  in  England ;  but 
thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  have 
them,  may  fow  tl.em  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  laft. 

The  Black  and  White  Spanijh  Ra- 
difhes  are  commonly  cultivated  for 
medicinal  Ufe;  though  there  are 
fome  who  are  very  fond  of  them  for 
the  Table.  Thefe  are  commonly 
fown  about  the  Middle  of  July,  or  a 
little  earlier;  and  they  are  fit  for  the 
Table  by  the  End  of  ^A^»/?,  or  the 
Beginning  of  Sepfemifr  i  and  they 
ivill  continue  good  till  the  Froit 
fpoils  them.  Thefe  mufl  be  thinned 
to  a  greater  Diilance  than  the  com- 
mon Sort ;  for  the  Roots  of  thefe 
grow  as  large  as  Turneps ;  there- 
^re  ihottld  not  be  left  nearer  toge- 
ther than  fix  Inches. 

Some  Perfon^  who  are  very  cari- 
ous to  have  thefe  Roots  in  Winter* 
draw  them  out  of  the  Ground  before 
the  hard  Froft  comes  on,  and  lay 
them  up  in  dry  Sand,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  praAis'd  for  Carrots ; 
being  careful  to  guard  them  from 
Wet  and  Froft ;  and  by  this  Method 
ihcy  preferve  them  till  the  Spring. 

RAPISTRUM.  Charlock,  or 
Wild  Muftard. 

There  are  two  or  three  SficUt  of 
this  PUuty  pne  of  which  grows  wild- 
in  England  i  the    other  two   are 
Weeds  in  t)ie  South  ofFrmnee,  Italj^ 
icpd  Sfain.    Thtfi?  |^  tfini  pr«* 
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ferv'd,  except  by  BotaniAs  for  Va- 
riety. 

RAFUNCULUS,  Rampiont. 
The  Cbara^ert  are ; 

7 be  Flonvgr  confifii  of  out  Leaf^  in 
its  Form  approaching  to  a  Bill-fiape ; 
hut  is  fo  expanded  and  cut,  that  it 
almofi  rtprefonts  tbo  Figurt  of  a  Star: 
the  Point al  is  commonfyfplit  iuto  tnua 
homed  Divijions,  and  the  Flfwer^uf 
becomes  a  Fruit,  nuhich  is  diniidedin^ 
to  throe  Cells^  iuclofiug  uumy  fmaU 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Rapunculvs;^V«/«/«  C.i?.?. 
Spiked  Rampion. 

2.  Rapvnculus  fpscatui  alhus. 
C.  B,  P,  Spiked  Rampion,  with  a 
white  Flower. 

3.  Rapuncui.V8  Alpinut  tormoh 
latus.  C,  B,  P,  Horned  Rampion  of 
the  Jlps. 

4 .  R AP u N cu L V s /cahiofie  eapituk 
iceruleo,  C.  B,  P.  Rampion  with 
blue  icabioas-like  Heads. 

5.  Kavvvcvlvs  fcahio/it  capittth 
alto,  C.  B,  P.  Rampion  with  white 
fcabiqus-Iike  Heads. 

6.  RAPUNpVLVS  /picatus,  fore 
Jiave/ceute.  In}.  R,  H.  Spiked  Ram- 
pion,  with  a  yellowifh  Flower. 

7.  Rapuncvlus  Creticus,  feu 
pyramida lis  altera.  C.B,J^.  Pym- 
midal  Rampion  of  Crete, 

8.    RAPUNCULUSy^/rV  ^MMMT. 

Jnft,  f,.  H.  Grafs-leav'd  Rampion. 

9.  Rapumculus  Creticus  petf 
marula,fyre  ^Iho.  Toum,  Cor,  Ram* 
pion  of  Crete,  with  a  white  Flower, 

(p.  Rapuncvlvs  QriemtaHj,  fi^ 
Hit    angujiis    dentatit.   Touru,  Get. 

Eafiem  R!ampion»  with  narrow  is- 
dented  Leaves. 

1 1.  Rapv vcuLUS  Orieutedis  mh 

fufiifoUu^  m^lticauUt  tottu  fimius% 
oum.  Cor.  Eaftem  narrow  -  leavVi 
Jlampion,  with  many  Stalks^  (llQd 
with  Flowers. 

ia.R4« 
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ilRapuvculvs  OrientaRsf  tarn" 
faatU  fmftMfis  folio.  Tourn,  Cor, 
£afien  Raxnpton,  with  a  Meadow- 
bell-flower- leaf. 

I  J.  Rapuhculus  OHiBta/ijf  fi- 
Im  hngioribut^  afptris  V  rigidu. 
ftitrn.  Cor,  EaAcrn  Rampion,  with 
looker  roagh  (liflF  Leaves. 

14.  Rapunculus  Oriifttalis  al^ 
tifimu3,  Jolits  glahrii  U  rigiJis, 
fun.  Cor.  The  tallcft  Eaftern  Ram- 
pion,  with  fmootb  (liiF  Leaves. 

ijRapunculus  OriitUaltif  hi* 
fftrUit  foK9.  Tourn,  Cor,  Eaftem 
RampioBy  with  a  Dames- violet- 
leaf. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  hardyPlants^ 
which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air. 
They  are  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
Ihould  be  Town,  in  Autamn  ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till 
the  Spriog,    t»iey    frequently    fail. 
Tude  Seeds  Ihould  be  fown  on  a  Bed 
of  frefh  andunged  Earth,  where  they 
^re  deiigned  to  remain  ;  for  they  do 
not  thrive  fo  well  when  they  are 
traafpaDted.      Therefore  the  beft 
Method  IS,    to  make  fmall  Drills 
ftoit  the  Bed,  about  eighteen  Inches 
afunder,  and  fow  the  Seeds  therein  : 
then  cover  them  lightly  over  with 
£arth;  for  if  they  are  buried  too 
deep,  they  will  rot  in  the  Ground. 
Id  about  a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are 
fimn,   the  Plants   will    come   up, 
when  they  (hould  be  diligently  weed- 
ed ;  which  is  all  the  Care  they  will 
requTe  till  Spring ;  at  which  time 
^e  Plants  (hould  be  thinned  where 
they  ^e  too  clofe,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
fix  or  feven  Inches  apart  in  the  Rows ; 
9hd  j^terward  they  require  no  far- 
ther Attention  but  to  keep  them  clear 
ifrom  Wiceds.    1(1  Jum  the  Plants 
will  flower,  and  if  the  Summer  prove 
favourable,  ^hpy  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds, 

As  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue 
Ibore  two  or  thre^  Ye^rs,  there 
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ihould  be  Seeds  fown  every  other 
Year,  to  continue  the  Sorts;  for 
they  are  Plants  which  require  little 
Trouble  to  cultivate  them,  and  their 
Flowers  make  a  pretty  Variety  in 
krge  Gardens ;  therefore  they  (hould 
be  allowed  a  Place  amongft  other 
hardy  Flowen. 

RAPUNTIUM,  Rampions,  or 

Cardinal's  Flower. 

The^//r/#/are; 

Thi  FUwiT  c$Hfifi$  of  oHi  Ltaf^ 

nubicb  is  of  an  amunalous  Figurg,  bolr 

lowed  liki  a  Pipg,  and  furrowed  mr 

cbanelPdi  divided^  as  it  wen,  into 

many  Parti,  in  the  Shape  of  a  Tongnf, 

defintded  hy  a  Vagina  or  Coverings 

which  enfolds  the  Pointal:  when  thg 

Flowers  decay,  the  Flower^cup  turns 

to  a  Fruit,  diwded  into  three  Cells 

full  of  fmall  Seeds,  which  adhere  to 

a  Placenta,  which  is  diwdedinto  threo 

Parts. 


The  Species  are ; 
I.  Ri 


lAPUNTiUM  maximum,  co€H» 
neo  fpicatoflore.  Col.  in  Rech.  Great- 
er Rampions,  with  a  crimfon  fpiked 
Flower,  commonly  caird  The  fear- 
let  Cardinal's  Flower. 

2.  Rapuntium  Americanum,fori 
£kte  cceruUo.  H.  R,  Par,  The  blue 
Cardinal's  Flower. 

3.  Rapuntium  Americanum,  *vir* 
gig  anreit  foliii,  par^ofUre  catruleo, 
Tourn.  Cardinal's  Flower  with 
Golden-rod-leaves,  and  a  fmall  blue 
Flower. 

4.  Rapuntium  Americttnum,flo» 
ribus  albi^,  Jnft.  R.  H.  American 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  white  Flow- 
ers, 

5.  Rapuntium  Amerieanum,coc* 
cineo  fieri,  lineis  alhis  eleganter  piSo, 
Injl.  R.  H.  American  Cardinal  Flow- 
er, with  a  fcarlet  Flower,  elegantly 
firiped  with  White. 

6.  Rapuntium   Americanum  aU 
tij/lmum,  foliie  cirfii,  flare  wrefceute, 
plum.  Cat.  The  uUcfi  American  Car- 
dinal 
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dinat  Flower,  with  Leaves  like  the 
Melancholy  •  thiiUe,  and  greenlQi 
Plowcrs. 

7.  Rapuntium  Amirieanum^  f9' 
liu  cirfii  iucidts^  flor$  multipiiei  coc 
cineo  congloBat:  Plum,  Cat,  Ameri" 
can  Cardinal  Flower,  with  fhining 
Melancholy- thiftle-leaves,  and  many 
fcarkt  Flowers    growing,  in  Clu- 

*   fttrs. 

8.  Rapuntium  Americanum^ira-' 
ehilii  folio fflore  purpurafcente.  Plum. 
Cat,  ^/nV^ffCardinal  Flower,  with 
a  Throatwort-leaf,  and  a  purpliih 
flower. 

9.RAPUNTIUM  Americanum^  fo- 
iiis  pblongis^  fioribm  farvis  cetruleis^ 
fiica  longijpma,  Amirican  Cardinal 
Flower,  with  oblong  Leaves^  and 
fmall  blue  Flowers,  growing  in  a 
long  Spike. 

10.  Kafontium  unas  Stlonitn/e. 
Mor,  H,  R,  BUJf,  Burning  Car- 
dinal Flower  of  Bins. 

11.  Rapuntium  wrens^  JUrtput' 
fureo-cerruUo.  Inft,  R,  H,  Burning 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  bluilh-pur- 
ple  Flower. 

12.  Rapuntium  Africmnum  mi' 
nus  angufiifolium^  flore  vioUuto,  Inft, 
R.  H,  Leffcr  narrow-leav*d  African 
Cardinal  Flower,  with  a  riolet-co^. 
lour'd  Flower. 

13.  Rapuntium  JS/hiopicum, 
^iolaceo  galealo  fl*re^  fotiis  pinafiri, 
Brgyn,  Qsnt,  Ethiopian  Cardinal 
Flower,  with  a  violet  galeated 
Flower,  and  Leaves  like  the  Pi- 
xiafler. 

14.  Rapuntium  ABtHopicnm, 
cctruleo  galeaio  flore^  foliis  coronopi, 
Brepi.  Cent.  Ethiopian  Cardinal 
Flower,  with  a  blue  galeated  Flow- 
er, and  Leaves  like  Bucks-horn- 
plantain. 

15.  Rapuntium  JEthiopicum, 
catruleo  galeato  flore ^  foliis  dtntatis^ 

^  Briyn.    Cent.     Ethiopian    Cardinal 
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Flower,  with  a  blue  galeated  Flow- 
er,  and  indented  Leaves. 

16.  Rapuntium  Canaienfi  pu* 
milum,  linarite  folio.  Sarrac.  Low 
Canadp  Cardinal  Flower,  with  a 
Toadflax-leaf. 

17.  Rapuntium  Creticum  mini' 
fnum^  bellidis  folio,  fore  macnlatt. 
Tourn,  Cor.  The  icaft  Cardinal 
Flower  of  Cnte,  with  a  Daify-leaf, 
and  a  fpotted  Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  is  greatly  prized  by 
the  Curious  for  the  Beauty  of  its  rich 
crimlbn  Flowers,  which  exceed  all 
the  Flowers  I  have  yet  feen,  in  the 
Deepnefs  of  its  Colour:  and  thefe 
commonly,  when  their  Roots  are 
ftrong,  produce  large  Spikes  of  thefe 
Flowers,    which  continue  a  long 
time  in  Beauty,  and  make  a  moS 
magnificent  Shew   amongft    other 
Flowcn.    The  time  of  their  Flow- 
ering is  commonly  in  yulf  and  Au' 
guft  \  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  very 
favourable,  they  will  fometimes  pro- 
duce good  Seeds  in  England.    Thefe 
Plants  are  Natives  of  Firginia  and 
Carolina,  where  they  grow  by  the 
Sides  of  Rivulets,  and  make  a  moft 
beautiful  Appearance  j  from  whence 
the  Seeds  are  often  fent  into  England. 
Thefe'  Seeds  commonly  arrive  here 
in  the  Spring ;  at  which  time  they 
fhould  be  fown  in  Pots  filPd  widi 
light  Earth,   abd  but  juft  covered 
over;  for  if  the  Seeds  are  buried 
deep,  they  will  not  grow.    Thefe 
Pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a  Frame, 
to  defend  them  from  Cold,  until  the 
Seafon  is  a  little  advanced ;  but  they 
ftiould  not  be  placM  on  an  Hot-bed, 
which  will  injure  the  Seeds. 

When  the  Weather  is  warm,  to- 
ward the  Middle  of  ^j^r/A  thefe  Pott 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  open  Air,  in 
a  Situation  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  Sun  till  Twelve  of  the 
Clock,  cbferving  to  water  chem  con* 

ftandy 
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ftintlj  in  dry  Weather  ;  and  v/hett 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  are 
grown  pivtty  ftroog,  they  ihould  be 
tranfplanted  each  into  a  fmall  Pot 
fiPd  with  frefli  light  Earth,  and 
placed  in  the  fame  Situation,  ob- 
fenring  to  water  them  in  dry  Wea- 
ther ;  and  in  Winter  they  fhould  be 
placed  under  an  Hot  -  bed  -  frame, 
where  they  may  be  (helter'd  from  fe- 
vere  Frofts ;  but  in  mild  Weather 
they  (hould  be  as  much  expofed  to 
the  open  Air  as  poflible. 

The  March  foUowiug  thefe  Plants 
ihould  be  put  into  larger  Pots  filPd 
with  the  famefreih  Earth,  and  placed, 
as  before,  to  the  morning  Sun ;  ob- 
serving to  water  them  in  dry  Wea- 
ther, which  wDl  caufe  them  to  floW" 
er  flrong  the  Autumn  following. 

Theie  Plants  are  alfo  propagated 
by  partiiig  of  their  Roots:  the  beft 
Seafon  for  which  is,  either  foon  af- 
ter they  arc  pad  Flower,  or  inMarcb; 
obferving  to  water  and  manage 
them,  as  hath  b^en  diredled  for  the 
feedling  Plants,  both  in  Winter  and 
Summer. 

The  blue  Sort  confhmtly  produces 
ripe  Seeds  in  England^  which  (hould 
be  ibwn  foon  after  they  are  ripe :  in 
the  Spring  following  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  when  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted and  managed  as  the  other 
Sort  i  with  which  Culture  this  will 
alfo  agree.  This  is  preferv'd  for 
Variety  ;  but  the  Flowers  are  not 
near  fo  beautiful  as  thofe  of  the 
former  Sort. 

The  thirdSorthath  fmall  blueFlow-. 
crs,  and  is  an  annual  Plant,  perill- 
ing as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are  ripe. 
This  may  be  raifed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former;  but  is  fcarce- 
\y  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the  Flower- 
garden. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
fecond,  from  which  it  differs  only 
in  the  Colour  of  th^  Flower ;  and 
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the  fifth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the  firfl ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  Variations  are 
lairing:  for  from  the  Seeds  which  I 
have  laved  from  thefe,  and  fown,  I 
had  fcarce  one  Pknt  which  provM  of 
the  fame  Colours  as  the  Parent- 
plants. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Sorts  feem 
to  be  only  Varieties  of  each  other. 
The  fixth  Sort  I  have  propagated  fe- 
vera]  times,  and  have  had  the  Plants 
produce  Flowers ;  but  the  feventh  I 
have  not  yet  feen  in  Flower.  Thefe 
were  collected  by  Mr.  lUbtrt  Millar 
in  Jamaica, 

The  eighth  Sort  is  an  annual  Plant: 
if  the  Seeds  of  this  are  permitted  to 
fcatter  in  the  Pots,  and  are  fhelter*d 
in  Winter,  the  Plants  will  come  up 
in  plenty,  and  require  little  more 
Care  than  to  transplant  them  into 
Pots,  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
Situation. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  biennial  Plant, 
which  perifhes  foon  after  the  Seeds 
are  ripe.  This  produces  vtty  fmall 
blue  Flowers,  growing  in  long  flen* 
der  Spikes ;  fo  makes  but  an  indif- 
ferent Appearance. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  an  hardy  Plants 
fo  may  be  fown  in  the  common 
Ground  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  proves 
favourable,  the  Plants  will  flower, 
and  perfed  their  Seeds  the  fame 
Year ;  and,  in  aWarm  Situation,  the 
Plants  will  live  through  the  Winter. 
The  eleventh  is  only  a  Variety  of 
this. 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  Sorts  are  annual 
Plants,  which  perifh  as  foon  as  their 
Seeds  are  ripe.  The  Flowers  of 
thefe  are  fmall  i  fo  are  not  much 
valued. 

The  fixtcenth  and  feventeenth 
Sorts  are  alfo  pretty  hardy  ;  but  as 
they  have  little  Beauty,  are  feldoin 
prefer v'd  in  Gardens. 

RAUVOLFIA. 

The 
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The  Chara£!ers  are ; 

li  hatb  a  tubuloui  Flower  confift- 
ing  of  one  Leaf^  ^whofe  upper- Part 
fpreads  open  into  ^  piain  Surface^  and 
is  cut  into/fueral  Parts  ;  from  ivho/e 
Cup  arifes  the  Pointal,  fixed  like  a 
Nail^  'which  afterguard  becomes  an 
ahttoft  globular  foft  Fruity  full  of 
Milif  in  which  are  contained  one  or 
t*uio  hard  Seeds. 

The  Species  arc ; 

I.Rauvolfia  tetrapbylla  angu* 
fiifoUa.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Foar-leav*d 
Raavolfia,  with  narrow  Leaves. 

2.  Rauvolfia  tetrapbylla  lati- 
folia.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Four-leav'd 
Kauvolfia,  with  broad  Leaves. 

This  Name  was  given  to  this 
'Genus  of  Plants  by  Father  Plumier^ 
who  was  the  Perfon  that  difcover^d 
them  in  America^  in  Honour  to  Leo- 
nard Rawiolf  who  was  a  curious 
Botanifty  and  flourifii'd  about  the 
Year  1583.  He  tr^velFd  into  the 
Holy  Land^  and  feveral  other  Places 
ID  the  Eaft,  and  publifli^d  his  Travels 
in  High-Dutch,  which  were  tranf- 
lated  intoEnglijSb  under  thelnrpedlion 
of  the  great  Mr.  Ray. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  at 
din(/#ri&y,fromwhence  I  receivM  their 
Seedsy  which  were  coUeded  by  Mr. 
Robert  MilloTf  Surgeon. 

The  Seeds  of  tbefe  Plants  fliould 
be  fown  in  Pots  fiird  with  fre(h 
Earthy  and  plungM  into  an  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  ;  for  as  they  are 
very  hard,  they  frequently  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  Ground  :  therefore 
when  they  are  in  Pots,  they  may  be 
fhifted  from  one  Bed  to  another,  as 
their  Heat  decays.  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  frequently 
refreih'd  with  Water ;  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  them  in  large  Quanti- 
ties; for  the  Plants  are  fucculent, 
and  full  of  a  milky  Juice ;  fo  are  in 
Danger  of  rotting  with  too  much 
MoiSure.    They  fiioald  alfo  have  a 
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large  Share  of  frefh  Air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  Weather ;  and  when 
they  are  about  two  Inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  frdh 
light  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  Hot -bed  again;  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  aifter  which 
time  they  fhoul4  have  free  Air  ad- 
mitted to  them  every  Day,  ia  pro* 
portion  to  the  Warmth  of  theSeafon. 
In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  re- 
main till,  toward  Micbaehnat,  when 
they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
Stove,  and  plunged  into  the  Tan- 
ners Bark,  where  they  muft  be  kept 
warm,  and  not  have  too  much  Moift- 
ure  in  cold  Weather,  left  it  rot 
them. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of 
vtTy  hot  Countries,  fo  they  will  not 
live  in  the  open  Air  in  England; 
therefore  they  (hoold  conftandy  re- 
main in  the  Stove;  and  if  they  re- 
main in  the  Bark-bed,  they  will 
thrive  much  &fter,  dian  when  they 
are  placed  on  Stands  in  a  dry  Stove. 
But  in  the  Summer -feafon  tbey 
fhould  have  a  large  Share  of  freih 
Air  admitted  to  them;  and  die 
Leaves  of  the  Plants  muft  be  now- 
and-then  wafhed  with  a  Sponge,  to 
clear  them  from  the  Filth  they  are 
apt  to  contract ;  which,  if  fufterM  to 
remain,  will  retard  the  Growth  of 
the  Plants.  Where  this  Care  is  taken 
of  them,  they  will  thrive  very  fail, 
and  the  fecond  Year  will  produce 
Flowers,  and  continue  fb  to  do  for 
many  Years  ;  and  will  perie^  their 
Seeds  in  England.  They  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which 
ihould  be  laid  to  dry  for  two  or 
three  Days  before  they  are  planted; 
and  then  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  Root ;  after  which  time 

they 
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diejr  nay  be  treated  as  the  feedliag 
Plants. 

A£S£DA,  Bafiard- rocket. 
The  Charaatrt  are; 

It  bath  a  folypetalous  ammalout 
flannar^  iomfoftd  if ftnjtral  MJJmilar 
Petals^  out  if  ivbofg  Cup  arifes  tbt 
Pmmtaly  'which  afterguard  becomes  a 
mtmbramaceoms  Fruity  /or  the  moft 
fart  three  •r  fhur^comered^  oblongs 
emd^  as  it  vaerey  eylindraceous^  P^'i' 
tuaet  tvitb  reundt/h  Seeds. 
The  Species  iie; 

1.  Reseda    'vulgaris.    C.  B,  P, 
Common  Baftard-rocket. 

2.  Reseda  crijpa  Galiica,  Bccc. 
Rar.    PL    Curled   French  fiailard- 


3 .  R  B  s  E  D  A  latifolia^  fiere  fla*u9 . 
Mer.  Hifi.  Broad -leav*d  BaHard- 
rocket,  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

4«  Reseda  feliis  ca/citrap^e,  fien 
^Kbs.  hhr.  H.  R.  BUf.  Bafbrd- 
locket  with  Star-thifUe- leaves,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

5.  Reseda  nUsur  'vulgaris,  hfi, 
R.  H.  Smaller  common  Baftard- 
rocket. 

6.  Reseda  minor  'vulgaris,  folio 
tmnms  incifo.  Inft,  R,  H.  Smaller 
common  Baftard  •  rocket»  with  a 
Leaf  lefs  cut. 

7.  Reseda  minor  vulgaris ^  foUis 
httegris.  Lift.  R,  H.  Small  common 
Ba&rd-xockct,  with  whole  Leaves. 

8.  Reseda  Pyrenaica^  linari^ 
fiiio  glauco.  ScboL  Bot.  Pyrenean 
^Bafia^  -  rocket,  with  a  glaucous 
Toadflax-leaf. 

9.  Reseda  JEgyptitca  minor ,  fio- 
Ttbus  fragrantijjimis.  The  Mignonette 
-d^Egjpt,  orfmall  fweet-fcented  Re- 
feda. 

Thefe  Plants  ^are  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  Tome  Perfons,  who  are 
carious  in  Botany ;  but  at  prefent 
they  are  not  uied  in  Medicine.  All  of 
them,  hut  the  lall,  are  very  hardy 
Plants,  which  are  propagated  by  Seeds : 
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thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  theSprii^» 
on  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  undunged 
Earth,  in  the  Place  where  they  are 
deiign*d  to  remain ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  fiiould  be  hoed 
to  feparate  them,  where  they  are  too 
clofe,  as  alfo  to  deftroy  the  Weeds* 
The  four  £rft  Sorts  ihould  be  allow- 
ed eighteen  Inches,  or  two  Feet ; 
but  the  other  Sorts^  being  of  leis 
Growth,  do  not  require  above  half 
that  room.  The  Weeds  (hould  be 
conlkntly  hoed  down  between  the 
Plants  when  they  arife,  which  is  atl 
the  Culture  the  Plants  require.  Somf 
of  thefe  Plants  will  fk>wer  the  fame 
Year  they  arefown,  when  they  come 
up  early  in  the  Spring ;  but  in  gene-, 
ral  they  do  not  flower  till  the  fecond 
Year^  when  they  produce  their  Seeds, 
and  the  Plants  commonly  perilh 
foon  after.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
Pfants  will  come  up,  and  Hock  the 
Ground,  fo  as  to  become  Weeds. 

The  ninth  Sort  hath  been  lately 
introduced  into  the  Englijh  Gardens.^ 
The  Plants  of  this  Sort  are  generalfy 
annual,  and  perifh  foon  after  their 
Seeds  are  ripe ;  though  if  the  Plants 
are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove  in  the 
Autumn,  they  may  be  prefervM  thro* 
the  Winter,  and  the  Plants  will  keep 
coiiftantly  in  Flower. 

This  Sort  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
moderate  Hot-bed  in  March  i  and 
when  the  Plants  are  Ilrong  enough  to 
tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  pricked 
out  upon  another  moderate  Hot- bed 
to  bring  them  forward:  but  the 
Plants  ihould  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  othcrwife 
they  will  draw  up  very  weak.  About 
the  LatLer-end  of  May  the  Plants 
may  be  planted  out,  fome  into  Pots, 
to  place  near  the  Apartments ;  and 
others  into  warm  fiordt^rs,  where 
they  may  remain  to  flower  and  feed. 
For  the  Plants  which  grow  in  the 

full 
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fall  Groand,  ofCQi  produce  more 
Seeds  than  thofe  whkh  are  in  Pots  : 
but  at  the  time  when  the  Seed-vefTels 
begin  to  fweU,  the  Plants  are  fre- 
queDtly  infefted  with  green  Cater- 
pillersy  whichy  if  they  are  not  de- 
iftroyed,  will  eat  off  all  the  Seed- 
TeiTeb. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plaot  have  a 
firong  Scent  like  frefli  Rafpberries, 
which  will  fpread  over  a  Room  in 
which  two  or  three  Plants  are  placM; 
and  for  this  are  greatly  e(leem*d. 

RHABARBARUM  MONA- 
CHORUM,    r/i// Lapathum. 

RHAMNOIDES,  The  Sea 
Buckthorn. 

The  CbaraSirs  are ; 

//  bath  the  tjubo/i  Jppearanci  of 
tbe  SucAtbom ;  but  is  Male  and  Fi* 
male  in  different  Trees  :  tbe  Flowers 
of  tbe  Male  ba*ue  no  Petals :  tbe 
Flotver'Cttf  eonfifis  of  tivo  J^iaves,  in 
tbe  Centre  ofiubieb  are  feveral /mall 
Stamina:  tbe  Female  Trees  froduce 
roundijb  Berries^  eacb  rfn»bicb  con* 
tains  afinglo  Seed, 
The  Sfe)cies  are ; 

U  Rhamnoides  Jlorifera^  falidt 
Joliis.  T,  Cor.    Male  wUlow  -  leav*d 
Sea  Buckthorn. 

2.  Rhamsoidbs /rnJifi/era, /oSis 
/alias,  baccis  le<viter  flan/efcentibus, 
T.  Cor.  Female  willow-leav'd  Sea 
Buckthorn,  with  ydlow  Berries. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  in  great  Plenty 

upon  the  Sea-coafts  of  Uncolnfiire^ 

and  at  Sandwich,  Deal,  and  Folkfton, 

'in  Kent ;  as  alfo  in  divers  Parts  of 

Scotland. 

They  arc  preferv'd  in  feveral  Gar- 
dens near  London  for  Variety ;  where, 
being  intermixed  with  other  Shrubs 
of  the  fame  Growth,  they  afibrd  an 
agreeable  Profpeft. 

Thefe  Shrubs  are  eafily  propa- 
gated from  Suckers,  which  they 
fend  forth  in  great  Plenty  from  the 
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old  Plants.  Thefe  Sackeft  may  be 
taken  oflT  any  time  in  Februarj  or 
Marcb,  and  planted  in  a  Nuriery, 
where  they  may  be  trained  up  for 
two  or  three  Years  ;  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  Placet 
where  they  are  to  remain.  There 
is  no  very  great  Beauty  in  thefe 
Plants ;  but  as  their  Leaves  and 
Flowers  are  very  difFerent  from  moft 
other  Trees,  they  make  a  pretty 
Variety  in  fmall  Wildemefs- quar- 
ters ;  or,  when  planted  in  Qumps 
with  various  Trees,  they  will  grow 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  Fttt  high ; 
but  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  them 
larger. 

RHAMNUS,  The  Buckthorn. 
The  CbaraSers  are ; 

It  batb  a  funnel -Jkafd  Fhmer, 
eonjtfting  of  one  Leaf,  tvbieb  is  divi' 
did  toward  tbe  Top  into  four  or  five 
Segments  :  out  of  tbe  FUwer-cnf  rijts 
tbe  Pointal,  ivbicb  afterweird  be* 
comes  a /oft  ronndifly  Berry,  ntery/M 
of  Juice,  inclofng  font  bard  ^ds, 
nffbicb  are  round  and  /mootb  on  tbe 
Outjide,  but  fatted  on  tbe  otber. 
The  Species  are ; 

I.  Rhamnus  catbarticns.  CBf. 
Common  purging  Buckthorn. 

a.  Rhamnus  catbarticns  mimr. 
C.  B.  P.  Lefler  purging  Buck- 
thorn. 

3.  Rhamnus    Ht/^emiens,    Jobo 
bnxi,  minor.  Tourn. 
Buckthorn,  with  a  Box-leaf. 

4.  Rhamhus   catbarticus   mimr, 
folio  Ungiori.    Inft.   R.  H.     Leftr 
purging  Buckthorn,  with  a  loikgcr 
Leaf. 

5.  Rhamnus  tertins,  fore  ber^ 
baceo,  baccis  nigris.  C.  B.  P.  Cbt- 
fns*s  third  Buckthorn,  with  an  her* 

baceous  Flower,  and  black  Berries. 

6.  Rhamnus  Hi/panicus,  buxifi- 
Ho  empliore.  Inft.  R,  H.  Spani/bBudk- 
thorn,  with  a  larger  Box*]af. 

7.  Rha- 
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y.KHABiNvt  Hifpmnieusy  oka  fa-  Variety.     Both  thcfc  Sorts  may  b« 

Ih.  hjl.  R,  H,   Spani/h  Backdiom,  propagated  by  laying  dowa  their 

with  an  Olive-leaf.  tender  Branches  in  Autumn;  which, 

S.Rhamnus  Hi/panicus,  byperici  if  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather  t)ve 

fdis.  Infi,  R.  H>  ^panijh  Buckthorn,  fucceeding  Summer,  will  take  Root 

with  a  St.  JohnVwort-leaf.  in  the  Compafs  of  one  Year;  and 

9.  Rhamnus  Crtticus^  amjgdedi  may  then  be  tranfplanted,  either 
f(&%  miwori,  Teum,  Cor.  Candy  Buck-  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  fomc 
thorn,  with  a  fmaller  Atmond-leaf.  Kurfery,  to  be  train'd  up  for  a  Cew 

10.  Khamsv-s  Orientalis,  alatemi  Years,  and  then  removed  to  their 
firt9.  Tnim.  Cor.  Eaflern  Buckthorn,  Places  of  Growth. 
with  an  Alaternus-leaf.  The  BrA  Sort  will  grow  to  the 

u.Rhamws  Creficus^  iuxi /a*  Height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
b  numri.  Tourn.  Cor.  Eaflern  Buck*  Feet ;  but,  being  a  ilraggliog  Groins- 
thorn,  with  a  fmaller  Box- tree-leaf,  er,   is  {eldoffl  much  cultivated  in 

12.  Rhamnus   Orientalis^  amyg^  Gardens. 
doiifilio  ampUore.  Tourn.  Cor.  Ball-        The  fecond  Sort    feldoxa    liCm 

ere  Buckthorn,  with  a  larger  Al-  above   five    Feet   high;   therefore 

mond-leaf.  ihould  be  planted  amongd  Shrubs  qf 

The  iirft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very  the  fame  Growth ;  where  it  wUl  add 

common  in  the  Hedges  in  divers  to  the  Variety,  though  it  haa  liMk 

Parts  of  England i   the.  Berries  of  more  Beauty  than  the  former. 
which  are  order'd  by  the  College  of       They  may  alfo  be  propagated  b|r 

Phyfidans  for  medicinal  Ufe;  but  Seeds,  which  muil  be  ibwn  on  a  Birf 

particalarly  for  making  a  Syrup,  of  fieih  £arth,  foon  after  they  ase  - 

which  was  formerly  in  great  Ufe ;  ripe ;    the    Sptii^  followiog    the 

l>Qt  of  late  the  Ferfons  who  fuppLy  Plants  will  appear,  wl^en  thay  nM^ft 

the  Markets,  have  gathered  {ever^l  be  carefuily  dean^  from  Wceda ; 

other  Sorts  of  Berries,  which  th^  the  Autumn  folbwiAg  they  may  J^ 

bare  either  mixed  with  thofeofthe  tranfplanted  out,   anj  managfd  M 

Buckthorn,  or  have  wholly  fub(ti-  the  Layers. 

toted  them  in  their  place.     Theie        The  third  Sort  is  alfo  pretervVi  kx 

^  the  Berries  of  the  Frangmla,  Cor-  feveral  curious  Gardens  for  Variety: 

wj/amina,  &c.  which  Mixture  hath  this  produces  vail  Quantities  of  piir- 
fpoiled  the  Syrup,  and  rendered  it  pie  Flowers  moft  Part  of  the  ^um- 
leTs  efteemM.  But  whoever  purchafes  mer«  and  many  times  ripens  its  Seeds 
the  Buckthorn -berries,  may  diftia-  m  England.  Tins  may  be  propagated 
Eoilh  whether  they  are  right  or  not,    by  laying  down  the  tender  Braj^dkes 

hy  opening  them,  and  obferving  the  in  the  Spring,  which  will  uke  Root 
Namber  of  Seeds  in  each ;  for  taefe  by  the^  Spring  following,  whan 
We  commonly  ibur,  whereas  the    they  fhouid  be  planted  into  Pou;  j 

Frangula  has  but  two,  and  the  Cor-    and  require  to  be  houfed  in  Winter,  I 

*oi  famina  but  one;  as  alfo  by  though  they  need  only  be  ihelter'd 
bruifiog  of  the  Berries  on  white  Pa-    from  the  extreme  Froil ;  but  ihoold  I 

per,  the  Juice  giving  a  green  Tm*  bave  as  much  free  Air  as  poflible  ii^ 
^i^e.  miid  Weather,  and  in  Summer  mad  | 

The- fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common  be  often  watered.  It  delights  in  a 
in  Englandy  and  only  to  be  found  in  freih  light  Soil,  and.  requires  to  be 
Gardens  where  it  is  cultivated  for    often  remov*d  ;  bec^ufe  the  Roots      ^ 

increafe 
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increafe  (o  greatly,  at  to  fill  the  The  Specitj  are ; 

Pots  in  afhort  time.  t.  Rhus  foiie  mlmi,    C,  B.  P. 

The  foarthy  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  Elin-leav*d  Samach. 

and  eighth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  the  2.  Rhus  FirginianmH,  C.  B,  ?. 

Woods  in  Sfaiit,   Fortngal^    Itafy^  Virginian  Samach,  by  feme  falfly 

and  the  South  of  Frana;  and,  for  call*d  The  Stages -horn- tree. 

Variety,   feme  of  the  Sorts  have  3.  Rhus  Jmericanuntf   famctk 

been  admiued  into  the  Englijh  Gar-  fparfa  ber^eea^  ramit  patulis  gla- 

dens,  though  they  are  Plants  of  lit-  Iris.  Hort.  Elth.   American  Sumach, 

tie  Beauty.    Thefe  grow   to    the  with  loofe  herbaceous  Panicles,  and 

Height  of  fix  or  eight  Feet,  and  are  fmooth  Branches,  commonly  callM 

hardy  enough  to  live  through  the  Ne^-England  Sxim'Aich. 

Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  England.  4.  Rhus  Canadenfe^  folio  longioii^ 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  ntrinqne  glabro,  Ltft.  R.  H,  Canaif 
twelfth  Sorts  grow  in  the  Iflands  of  Sumach,  with  a  longer  Leaf,  finooth 
the  Archipelago^  where  Dr.  foume-  on  each  Side, 
/tfr/ colle£ted  their  Seeds,  and  fent  ;.  Rhus  tenmfoUa  Virgimana  h- 
them  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Parij,  milis :  Rhus  anguftifolium.  C.  B,  F. 
Thefe  are  alio  hardy  enough  to  live  Pluk.  Aim.  Dwarf  Virginian  Sa- 
in the  open  Air  in  England^  and  are  mach,  with  narrow  Leaves, 
all  of  them  Shrubs  growing  about  6.  Rhus  Africanum  trifoliahm 
the  fame  Height  as  the  former.  «*^tf',  foliis  fuhtus  argmtgis  acutiSf 

Thefe  may  all  be  propagated  by  &  margine  incijis.  Pink.  Phyt.  Great 

.  iayii^  down  their  Branches  in  the  African  three-leav*d  Sumach,  widi 

fame  manner,  as  hath  been  before  narrow  Leaves  cut  on  their  Edges, 

direded  for  the  other  Sorts^  or  from  and  white  underneath. 

the  Seeds:  the  latter  Method  is  to  7.  Rhus  Africanum  trifolinm  wi* 

be  preferrM,  where  the  Seeds  can  nus  glabrumJpUudenttfiHofnhroiunk 

be  procured  ;  becaufe  thofe  Plants  integro  i  forte  Lentifcus  Africanus  tri' 

which  arife  from  Seeds,  will  always  phjllos  quorundam,  Pluk,  Pfyt.    Let 

be  ftronger,  and  grow  ered;  where-  fer  thm  -  leav'd  African  Sumach, 

as  thofe  which  come  from  Layers,  with    a    whole    roundifh    ihiniiig 

are  very  fubjed  to  (hoot  out  lateral  fmooth  Leaf. 

Branches,  whereby  they  are  retarded  8.  Rhus  Africanum  trifoliatum 

in  their  upright  Growth.  majus^  folio  fubrotundo  iniegro,  nulB 

RHUS,  The  Sumach-tree.  &    incano.    Pluk.   Phyt.     Greater 

The  Charaffers  are  ;  three-leav*d  African  Samach,   with 

nt  Flowers  confift  offrue  Leaws^  a  whole  roundifh  woolly  L^f. 

nuhich  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order,  The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in 

and  expand  in  form  of  a  Roft ;  from  the  warm  Parts  of  Europe^  as  alfo  ia 

nnhofe  Fknaer'cnp  rifes  the  Peintal,  Turky,  where  the  Branches  are  nfed 

nohich  afitmuard  becomes  a  roundijb  for  Tanning  of  Leather ;  and  aldio' 

9r  eslmoft  kidney-fiap^dVeffelt  contain^  this  is  a  Native  of  Europe,  yet  it  is 

ing  one  Seed  of  the  fame  Shape :  to  more  rare  in  the  Englijh  Gardens, 

nvhich  Marks  mepf  be   added,    7he  than  any  of  the  American  Kindt. 

Flowers  growing  in  Bunches,  and  the  This  grows  to  the  Height  of  fix  or 

Lea*ves  are  either  winged,  or  b»vt  eight  Feet,  and  will  refill  the  CoM 

thre$  Lobes.  of  the  ordinary  Winten  In  England  i 

bat 
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bat  in  ftyrtfe  Froft  the  Plants  afe  of*  6f  the  other.     It  was  broaght  firft 

tendeflroyed.  from   Penfylvania  i    but  fince,    the 

The  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are  much  Seeds  have  been  brought  from  Netu^ 

roaader  than  thofe  of  the  American  England^  and  other  Northern  Parts 

Kinds,    and  each  Lobe  is    (haped  f^f  America,     This  produces  much 

fomewhat  like  the  Leaves  of  Elm  ;  ftronger  Slioots>    and  grows  more 

but  there  are  many  of  thefe  Pinnae  ere£l,  than  the  others  ;  but  as  the 

OQ  each  Midrib^  fo  that  it  hath  as  Spikes  of  Seeds  are  of  an  herbaceous 

long  pennated  Leaves  as  any  of  the  Colour,  they  do  nor  make  fo  good 

other  ;  wherefore  the  Tide  of  Elm-  an  Appearance  as  thofe  of  the  fecond 

leaf  is  wtry  improperly  applied  to  Sort. 

this  Plant ;  however^  as  it  has  been        The   fourth  Sort    hath    fmooth 

generally  known  by  that  Name,  I  long-pointed  Leaves,  which  are  of 

have  chofen  to  continue  it.  a  glaucous  Colour ;  the  Spikes  of 

The  fecOad  Sort  is  very  common  Flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  Colour  i 

in  many  Gardens,  where  it  endures  fo  that  this  Sort  makes  a  very  beau- 

ihe  fevercft  Cold  of  the  Winters  in  ful  Appearance  when  in   Flower  ; 

the  open  Air  ;  and  is  ofually  inter-  but  is  of  humbler  Growth  than  ei- 

mixed,  in  iinall  Wildernefs- quarters,  ther  of  the  former.     This  produces 

amongil    other  Trees  oi  the  like  a  great  Number  of  Suckers  from  the 

Growth,  'where  it  affords  an  agree-  Roots,  and  grows  very  irregular  in 

^bie  Variety.  This  produces  Bunches  its  Branches.     There  is  another  Va- 

of  fmall  FIo\Y«'s  in  Jume^  at  the  riety  of  this,  which  differs  in  the 

Extremities  of  the  Branches,  which  Spikes  of  Floivers,   being  covert 

are  facceeded  by  Seeds,  which  are  in-  over  with  a  white  Powder,  as  if 

clofed  in  red  Covers ;  fo  that  the  frofted ;  but  this  is  not  a  diitin6l 

whole  Spikes  appear  of  a  fine  red  Speciet. 

Colour.     Thefe  Bunches  are  fome-        The  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Shurb  of 

times  afcd   in    Dyeing;   and  the  humble  Growth,  feldom  rifing  more 

Branches  of  the  Trees  are  ufed  for .  than  four  Feet  high  in  England. 

Tanning  of  Leather  in    America^  This  is  by  fome  call'd  the  Lentifcus* 

wbere  thefe  Trees  grow  in  plenty.  leavM  Sumach.  The  Pimfue  of  thefe 

This  Tree  will  grow  to  be  eight  Leaves  are  join'd  by  a  Border  or 

or  ten  Feet  high  ;  but  is  very  fub-  Wing,  which  runs  along  the  Mid- 

ycSt  to  produce  crooked  unfightly  rib :  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  not 

Branches ;  Co  that  it   canU  be  re-  very  beautiful  2  but  as  the  Leave's 

dac^d'to  a  regular  Stem,  which  ren-  of  the  Shrub  are  of  a  fingular  Stru- 

ders  it  unfit  to  plant  fiogly  in  an  dure,  they  .are  admitted  into  theGar« 

open  Situation :  but  amongft  other  densofthe  Curious  for  Variety-fake. 

Trees,  where  the  Deformity  of  the  This  Sort  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 

Stem  is  hid,  it  looks  very  well,  the  Cold  ofour  ordinary  Winters  very 

This  is  by  fome  called  Stags-horn-  well  in  the  open  Air,  if  it  is  planted 

tree*  from  its  having  foft.  woolly  in  a  ihelter*d  Situation. 
Shoots,  refembling  the  young  Horns        All  the  Sorts  may  be  propagated 

of  a  Stag.  by  Seeds,    which  fhould  be  fown 

The  Uiird  Sort  has  not  been  many  fooo  after  they  are  ripe ;  and  then 

Years  introdoc'd  into  the*  Englijh  the  Plants  will  come  up  the  follow- 

Gardens ;  yet  is  now  become  more  ing  Spring :  but  if  the  Seeds  are  not 

common  in  the  Nurferiea  than  cither  fown  till  the  Spring,  it  will  b«  a 

Vol.  IIL  4G  Year 
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Year  before  the  Plants  will  appear. 
The  bed  Method  of  raifing  theft 
Plants  from  Seeds  is,'  to  fow  them  in 
Pots  of  light  Earth,  and  place  them 
under  an  Hot-bed-fratne  in  the  Win- 
ter,  where  they  may  be  conftantly 
exposed  to  the  open  Air  in  mild 
Weather  ;  but  ihould  be  covered  in 
hard  Froft.     And  if  the  Pots  are 
plung'd  into  fome  old  Tanners  Bark» 
which  has  no  Heat,  this  will  pre- 
vent the  Earth  from  drying,  as  alfo 
keep  oat    the    Froft.     When    the 
Plants  come  op,  they  will  require  no 
other  Care  but  to  water  them  in  dry 
Weather;    and  if,    the    following 
Winter,  the  Pots  are  plac'd  in  Shel- 
ter, it  mil  fecure  the  Plants  from 
being  injurM  by  Froft ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot, 
they   fliottld  be    tranfplanted.  into 
Nurfery -beds,  where  they  may  grow 
a  Year  or  two ;  by  which  time  they 
will  have  obtained  Strength  enough 
to  be  planted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. 

The  four  firft- mentioned  Sorts 
propagate  themfelves  fo  fad  by 
Suckers,  that  their  Seeds  are  feldom 
fown ;  but  the  fifth  feldom  produces 
any  Suckers,  which  occafions  its  be- 
ing fcarce  in  the  Gardens ;  for  the 
Seeds  do  not  ripen  in  EngianJ. 

The  African  Sorts  are  all  pre- 
ferv*d  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  and  houfed 
in  Winter,  bemg  too  tender  to  en- 
dure the  Cold  of  this  Climate  in  the 
open  Air.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  young  Branches 
into  fre&  Earth  s  obferving  to  water 
them  duly  in  dry  Weather,  which 
will  greatly  forward  their  Rooting. 
In  two  Years  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant ;  when  they  may  be  taken  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  each  placed  in  a 
feparate  Pot  fill'd  with  frefh  light 
Earth.  The  befttime  for  tFanfplant- 
ing  of  thefe  Plants  is  in  Aprii^  ob- 
ferving to  water  and  ihade  them  ua- 
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til  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
which  they  may  be  .exposM  with 
Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  other  hard/ 
Exotics,  during  the  Summer-feafon, 
and  in  Winter  muft  be  houfed  with 
them  i  being  equally  as  hardy,  and 
only  require  to  be  fcreened  from  lis* 
vere  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  rarely  produce  Flow- 
ers in  England ;  but  as  they  retain 
their  Leaves  all  the  Winter,  and  may 
eaiily  be  reduced  to  a  regular  Head, 
they  are  preferved  for  the  Diverfity 
of  their  Leaves,  which  adds  to  die 
Variety  of  a  Green-houfe. 
RIBES,  The  Curran-trcc. 

The  CharaStrt  are  ; 

It  bath  no  PrickUs ;  the  Leavis 

are  large ;  the  Flovoer  cmtfifts  ettly  ef 

five  Leaves  f  ^vbich  are  ftaeei  em  a 

circular  Order ^  and  expand  in  firm 

of  a  Rofe :  the  0*varj^  nvhicb  arijh 

from  the  Centre  of  the  Fletver-c^^  hi* 

comes  a  gUfular  Emit,  ^nhicb  is  fr^ 

•  duc^d  in  Bmncbes. 

The  Species  Me  i 
l.RiBES  imlgarii  acidke  mit^, 
y.  B,    Common  red  Curran. 

2.  RzBEs  major ,  fruSa  rmbro.  H, 
Eyft.  The  large  Dutcb  red  Cur- 
ran. 

'y  RiBES  nmlgaris  acidns  albas 
baccasferens,  J.  B.  Common  white 
Curran. 

4 .  R I B  B  s  qn^e  grofilularia  bortenfet^ 
wuijorefrnSualboM,R.Pesr.  Large 
Dutcb  whito Curran. 

5.  RiBBS  major,  frstSu  cameo. 
Tut  Champaign  Curran,  I'nlgo, 

6.  RlBES  Alpinue  dnlcis,  V^.  B. 
The  Goon)erry-Ieav'd  Curran. 

7.  KiBKS  frn^ parvo.  Merr,  Piut 
The  fmall  wild  Curran. 

8.  RiBJis  nigrum 'vu^  A&nm,fo' 
Ito  ohnte.  J.B,  The  black  Curran. 

9.  RlBE5  tiklgariSy  foliis  ix  Utf 
variegatis,  I'he  yellow  ftrip'd* 
leavM  Curran. 

to.  RiBES  tvulgaris,  fib'is  ex  aSo 

el'ganttr 
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eiigMtir  vmriegaiis.  The  common 
Carran,  with  Leaves  beautifully 
variegated  with  Green  and  White. 

11.  RlBEs  /ru^u  alhoffi!ii4  ex 
«dh9  variegatu.  The  white  Curran, 
witirilriped  Leaves. 

12.  R 1 B  ES  Aipinus  iulcis,  foUis 
vmtgatis.  The  (Iripcd  Goofccriy- 
IcaVd  Currao. 

13.  RiBEsyrjir<?»  ntgro^  folHs  v«- 
neiatis.  The  black  Curran,  with 
llriped  Leaves. 

14.  RiBES  Amerkanus^  fruAn  ni' 
ir9.    The  American  black  Curran. 

The  five  firft- mentioned  Sorts  are 
prderv*d  in  all  curious  Gardens,  for 
the  fake  of  their  Fruits :  indeed*  of 
Ute  Years,  the  common  red  and 
white  Currans  have  been  negledted, 
fince  the  Dutch  red  and  white 
•  have  become  plenty  in  England  i 
thefe  producing  much  Urger  and 
fairer  Fruit  to  the  Sight  than  the 
common  Sorts,  .though  I  think  the 
common  Sorts  are  much  better  fia* 
voar'd ;  (b  that  they  fhould  not  be 
indrely  ncgleded  by  fuch  as  are  can- 
ous  in  Fruits. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  prefervM  as  a 
Coriofity»  by  fuch  as  delight  in  Va- 
riety i  but  the  Fruit  is  not  valuable.  • 

The  feventh  Sort  is  found  wild  in 
EngUnd.  The  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is 
fniaU^  and  iil-tafted  ;  which  renders 
it  noworthy  of  being  cultivated  in 
Gardens. 

The  eigjith  Sort  is  preferved  in 
fome  old  Gardens;  but  the  Fruit* 
having  a  difagreeablc  ftroog  Tafle, 
has  occadonM  its  being  but  little 
cultivated  of  late  Years,  onlefs  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  There  is  a  Rob 
laade  of  this  Fruit,  which  is  in  great 
Reqaeft  for  the  Cure  of  fore  Throats 
and  Quinfies  1  from  whence  this 
Frait  has  been  called  Squinancy -ber- 
ries. 

Thofe    Sorts    with    variegated 


Leaves  are  preferved  by  foch  as 
are  fond  of  ftrip'd  PlanU ;  but  as 
their  greateft  Beauty  is  only  in  the 
Spring,  before  their  Leaves  grow 
large,  after  which  they  become  more 
green,  they  art  fcarcely  worth  pre- 
ierving  in  a  Garden. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  Peter  Giiinfin  from  America. 
in  whoft  £ne  Garden  it  has  produced 
Fruit';  and  from  thence  hath  been 
communicated  to  fevcral  other  curi- 
ous Gardens.  The  planner  of  this 
Plant's  Flowering  is  very  different 
from  the  other  Sorts  of  Cprrans,  for 
which  Variety  it  may  h^ive  a  Place 
amongft  other  Shrubs;  buttheFruit, 
being  fomewhat  like  our  black  Cur* 
ran,  is  not  much  eflcem*d. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  caGIy  prO" 
pagated  by  planting  their  Cut  ings 
any  time  from  Seft^mber  to  March 
(but  the  Autumn  is  the  bed),  upoa 
a  Spot  of  frefh  Earth,  which  in  the 
Spring  muft  be  kept  very  clear  from 
Weeds  5  and  in  sexy  dry.  Weather, 
if  they  are  watered,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  Growth.  Thele  may 
remain  two  Years  in  this  Nurfery  r 
during  which  time  they  muft  be 
pruned  up  for  the  Purpofes  defign'd, 
f .  f.  either  to  clear  Stems,  if  for 
Standards ;  or  if  for  Walls,  Pales, 
or  Efpaliers,  they  may  be  trained  up 
flat. 

Then  they  fliould  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain  j  the  beft 
Seafon  for  which  is  foon  after  the 
Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they 
may  take  Root  before  Winter;  fo 
that  they  in^y  be  in  no  Danger  of 
fuffering  from  Drougjit  in  the 
Spring. 

Thefe  Plants  are  generally  planted 
in  Rows  at  about  ten  Feet  afunder, 
and  four  Feet  Distance  in  the  Rows ; 
but  the  bed  Method  is  to  train  them 
againft  low  Efpatiers,  in  which  man- 
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tier  they  will  take  up  much  lefs  room 
in  a  Garden,  and  their  Fruit  will  be 
tnuch  fairer. 

The  Diftancc  they  fliould  be  plac'd 
fdr  ^n  Efpalicr,  ought  not  to  be  lefs 
than  ten  or  twelve  Fc^t,  that  their 
Branches  may  be  trained  horizon- 
tally ;  which  is  of  great  Importance 
to  their  Bearing. 

Thofe  that  are  planted  againft 
Pales  ot  Walls,  (hould  alfo  be  allow- 
ed the  fame  Diftance ;  if  they  are 
planted  againft  a  South  call  Wall  or 
Pale,  it  will  caufe  their  Fruit  to  ripeh 
at  leaft  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
fooner  than  thoie  in  the  open  Air; 
and  thofe  which  are  planted  againft 
a  North  Wall  or  Pale,  will  be  pro- 
portionably  later ;  fo  that  by  this 
Method  the  Fruit  may  be  continued 
a  long  time  in  Perfedlion,  efpccialiy 
if  thofe  againft  the  North  Pales  arc 
matted  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day. 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Fruit 
upon  the  former  Year's  Wood,  and 
alfo  upon  fmall  Snags  which  come 
out  of  the  old  Wood  ;  fo  that,  in 
pruning  them,  thefe  Snags  (hould  be 
preferred,  and  the  young  Shoots 
ihortenM  in  proportion  to  their 
Strength.  The  Only  Method,  very 
neceflary  to  be  obferv'd  in  pruning 
of  them,  is,  not  to  lay  their  Shoots 
too  clofe,  and  never  to  prune  their 
Snags  to  make  them  fmooth :  this, 
with  a  fmall  Care  in  obferving  the 
manner  of  their  Growth,  will  be 
fuificient  to  inftrudl  any  Perfon 
how  to  manage  this  Plant,  fo  as  to 
produce  great  Qo amities  of  Fruit. 

Thefe  Plant:  will  thrive,  and  pro- 
duce Fraiti  in  almoft  any  Soil  Or 
Situation, /?nd  are  often  planted  un- 
der the  Shade  of  Trees  ;  but  rhe 
Fruit  Is  always  bcft  when  ihey  are 
planted  to  the  open  Air,  and  upon  a 
dry  Soil. 

RICINOIDES,  Phyfic-nut,  W- 
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The  CbaraSers  are ; 
Tbt  Male  F/onvers  tonfijl  of  federal 
Lea*vej^  nvhicb  are  flaad  in  a  «>«- 
lar  Order  ^  and  exfand  in  form  of  a 
Rbfe  :  thefe  are  barren  :  and  grew 
at  remote  Dijiances  from  the  Female 
Flotverj^upon  tbefamePlanti  in  which 
are  produced  the  Embrjors,  *wbicb  are 
ivrapt  up  in  the  Flonuer-c4tpy  and  ttf 
temnard  become  tricapfular  Fndii, 
containing  oite  oblongSeedin  each  Cell* 
The  Species  arc  ; 

1.  RictNoiDES  Americana^  g9jff* 
pa  folio,  Tourn,  American  Phydc-not, 
with  a  Cotton- leaf. 

2.  Ri CI Noi  DEs  arbor  Americana, 
folio  mult ifido^Toum,  Tree  AnuricM 
Phyilc-nut,  with  a  multifid  Leaf, 
commonly  called  in  the  fFeJl-Lidia, 
French  Phyfic-nut. 

^.RiCisoiDES  Americana^  f of  hjf' 
agrite  folio,  Tourn,  American  Pby- 
fic-nut,  with  a  Staves-acre-leaf,  call- 
ed in  the  ^ef- Indies, BcWy-zdiweed, 
and  wild  CafTada. 

4.R1CINOIDES  Americana,  el^ag' 
ni  folio.  Plum.  American  Phyiic-oat, 
with  a  Wild-olive-leaf. 

5 .  R I  CI  NOi  D  E  s  frutefcens,  altbase 
folio.  Plum.  Cor.  Shrubby  Phyfic- 
nut,  with  a  Marfti-mallow-leaf. 

6.RICINIODES  foliis  populi    bit- 
futis.  Plum.  Cat,     Phyfic-nut  with 
hairy  Poplar-leaves. 

7.  RrciNOIDEsyrW^/«/,  linaria 
foliis  ohtufis.  Plum.  Cat,     Shrubby 

Phyfic-nut,   with  blunt  Toad-flax- 
leaves. 

8.  RlCiKOlDEsy^/rV  citrii,  argn^ 
teo  folline  coffperfo.  Plum.  Cat.  Phy- 
fic  nut,  with  a  Citron-leaf,  powdered 
over  with  Silver. 

9.  RiciNOiDES  'verbafci  fiUi, 
Plum.  Cat.  Phyfic-nut  with  a  Mul- 
lein leaf. 

10.  RictNOiDEs  cofane^  foh. 
Plum.  C(it.  Phyfic-nut  with  a  Cbeft- 
nut-leaf 

11.  RiciNOiDES  berbaccum,  foliii 
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tri/dlf  vf/  quinqueJUis  Uf  fnratis, 
Ho&Ji,  Herbaceous  Phyfic-nut,  with 
three  or  five-fawed  Leaves. 

12.  RiciNOiD£S  faiio  fuhrotundo 
firrato^  fruBu  farqjo  coftglomerato, 

Haufi.  Phylic-nut  with  a  roundiih 
iawed  Leaf,  and  fmall  Fruit,  grow- 
ing in  Cluflers. 

13.  RiciNOlDES  faluftre^  fruSu 
hi/pi eh^  fhliis  fubroiundis,  nervojti  ^ 
ofperis,  Houft,  MarQi  Phyfic-nut, 
wih  a  prickly  fruit,  and  roundifn 
ribbed  Leaves,  which  are  rough. 

14.  RiCiNOlDEsyr»/^/«/,  lauri 
f9^0t  calyct  amfliJjSmo  viridi,  Houft, 

Shrubby  Phyfic-nut,  with  a  Bay- 
leaf,  and  a  large  green  Flower -cup. 

15.  RiciNoiOES,  ex  qua paratur 
Tourne/ol  GaUorum,  hft.  R.  H.  Jfp. 
Phyfic-nut,  from  which  the  Tournc/ol 
of  the  Frgnch  is  made. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  common  in 
the  warm  Parts  of  America.  The  iirft 
Sort  is  planted  in  Hedges,  in  mofl 
Parts  of  Jamaica  and  Barbados i  and 
is  {>ropagated  by  Slips  or  Cuttings, 
which  will  take  Root  very  freely, 
and  make  a  good  Fence  io  a  Ihort 
time,  being  very  quick  of  Growth. 
This  rifcs  to  be  twenty  Feet  high, 
and  produces  a  great  Quantity  of 
Nuts,  which  are  given  from  three 
to  fcven,  for  a  Vomit i  but  if  the 
thia  Film  be  taken  off,  they  may  be 
eaten  in  Quantities  without  any  ill 
£ifed.  There  is  an  Oil  drawn  from 
thefe  Seeds,  which  is  ufed  for  burn- 
ing in  Lamps. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  cultivated  in 
Gardens  lujanuiica  and  Barbados^  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  which  are 
of  a  fine  fcarlet  Colour,  and  produced 
in  large  Bunches  on  divers  Parts  of 
the  Plant.  The  Nuts  of  this  Kind 
arc  larger  than  the  other,  but  have 
much  the  fame  Quality.  This  is  not 
a  Native  in  any  of  the  Englrfi  Set- 
tjcments  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  but  was 
brought  thither  either  from  the  Spa- 
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nijh  Qr.  French  Settlements,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Names  of  Trench 
and  Spanijh  Phyfic-nut. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common  in 
the  Savannas  in  Jamaica  and  Bar- 
bados :  the  Seed  of  this  Kind  is  the 
common  PhyQc  among  the  poorer 
Sort,  for  the  dry  Belly  ach. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  plentifully 
upon  the  Sea-coail  in  divers  Parts  of 
the  Pf^eft 'Indies,  and  is  fomctimes 
brought  into  England  z&  a  Curiofity, 
where,  in  fome  very  good  Garden^ 
it  is  preferred  with  the  focmer 
Sorts. 

The  fevcn  next-mention'd  Sorts 
were  difcovcr'd  by  Father  Blunder 
in  America :  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  Sorts 
have  been  found  growing  plentifully 
in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica :  the  third, 
fifth,  fixtb,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  Sorts  were  found  in  plen- 
ty ab#Ut  La  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  late 
Dr.  William  Houftoun^  from  whence 
he  fent  their  Seeds  to  England:  the 
eleventh  Sort  was  alfo  difcover'd  by 
the   fame  Gentleman  at  Jamaica, 
All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  tenderPIants,- 
being  Natives  of  very  warm  Coun- 
tries,   and  require  to  be    tenderly 
treated,  otherwife  they  will  not  grow 
in  this  Country.    The  fecond,  fe- 
venth, eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Sorts 
are  annual ;  fo  their  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  an  Hot  bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants   are 
come  up,  they  ihould  be  tranfplant- 
ed  each  into  a  feparare  fmall  Pot  fill- 
ed with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of. 
Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  fhaide 
them,  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
and  then  they  ihould  have  frefh  Air 
admitted    to  them  by  raifing  the 
Glaffes  every  Day  in  warm  Wea- 
ther ;  and  they  muft  be  frequently 
watered.     In  about  a  Month's  time, 
the  Plants  will  have  filled  thefe  Pots 
with  their  Roots ;  when  they  (faould 
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be  (hakcn  out,  and  put  into  larger 
Pots  filled   with  rich  EartK,     and 
plunged  again   into  the  Hot-bed, 
provided    there   is   room  for    the 
Plants  to  grow  in  Height,  without 
being  preflcd  by  the  Glafles ;    in  . 
which  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  put 
them  into  the  Bark -bed  in  the  Stove; 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country,  in  the 
warmell  Seafon  of  the  Year.     In 
Julj  thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and 
September',  foon   after  which  time 
the  Plants  will  decay .> 

The  feven  firH-mentionM,  as  alfo 
the  fourteenth  Sort,  are  perennial 
Plants,  which  may  be  prefcrved  in 
a  warm  Stove  feveral  Years;  but 
the  firft  is  by  much  the  largeft-grow- 
ing  Plant  of  all  the  Sorts.  This  will 
grow  to  the  Height  of  twelve  or 
iourteen  Feet;  but  rarely  produces 
Flowers  in  England,  The  fecond 
Sort. grows  about  eight  or  nine  Feet, 
ancl"  produces  its  beautiful  fcarlet 
Flowers  every  Year;  and  fome- 
times  will  ripen  its  Frait  with  us. 

The  third  Sort  feldom  rifes  more 
than  three  Feet  high ;  but  divides 
into  many  Branches,  and  frequently 
produces  its  Flowers  and  Seeds  in 
England, 

The  fourth  is  a  flender-flemmM 
plant,  rifing  four  or  hwe,  Feet  high, 
having  iilvery  Leaves ;  for  which  it 
is  chiefly  valued.  This  grows  in  the 
Bahama  IJlands^  and  in  moft  of  the 
warm  Parts  of  America ;  and  is  much 
more  nice  in  its  Culture  than  either 
of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and 
fourteenth  Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants, 
which  grow  five  or  fix  Feet  high 
with  us  \  but  in  their  native  Coun- 
tries they  are  much  larger,  and 
branch  oat  on  every  Side.  As  tbefe 
Plants  produce  Flowers  of  little 
IBeauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated 


but  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  the  fiike 
of  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  mu(l  be  placed  in  a 
Bark-Hove  (with  other  Plants  which 
arc  the  Produce  of  the  fame  Coun- 
tries} ;  during  which  Seafon  they 
fhould  be  often  fefre(hed  with  Wa- 
ter, and  the  Stove  fhould  be  kept  up. 
to  Ananas  Heat  (as  marked  on  the 
Botanical  Thermometers)  ;''in  this 
they  Will  continue  flourifliing  all  the 
Winter,  and  early  the  next  Spring 
will  produce  Flowers,  which  will  be 
fucceeded  by  Fruit. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Sorts  are  an- 
nual Plants,  which  are  alfo  Natives 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  America  \  fo 
thefe  muft  be  fown  on  a  good  Hot- 
bed in  the  Spring  ;  and  if  the  Plants 
are  brought  forward  early,  and 
placed  in  the  Bark-dove,  they  will 
perfed  their  Seeds  in  England,  Bat 
thefe  fliould  have  a  large  Share  of 
Air  in  warm  Weather,  efpccially  at 
the  time  when  they  are  in  Flower ; 
for  as  the  Male  Flowers  grov^  at  re- 
mote Diflances  from  the  Female,  oa 
the  fame  Plants,  therq  is  a  Neceflity 
for  the  Admiflion  of  Air  to  affift  the 
wafting  of  ^tTarina  for  the  Im- 
pregnation of  the  Seeds^  otherwife 
.  they  will  be  barren ;  which  is  often 
the  Occafion  of  the  Lofs  of  thefe 
Species  in  Burefi, 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  an  annoal 
Plant,  and  is  found  wild  in  die 
South  of  France^  Spain^  and  //«^» 
from  which  the  Toumefol  is  made, 
that  is  us'd  for  colouring  Wine  and 
Jellies.  This  is  made  of  the  Juice 
which  is  lodgM  between  the  ooter 
Cover  and  the  Seeds ;  and,  if  robbed 
on  Cloth,  at  firfl  appears  of  a  lively 
green  Colour,  but  foon  changeth  to 
a  bluiih  -  purple  Colour  :  if  thefe 
Cloths  are  put  into  Water,  and  af- 
terwards wrung,  they  will  colour 
tbc  Water  of  a  Claret-colour.    The 
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Rags,  thiM  dy*d,  are  brought  to 
Ewgltnd^  and  fold  in  the  Drtiggifl) 
SliofKy  by  the  Name  of  Tournerol. 

This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
Aotamoy  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  warm  Border  of  fre(h  light 
Earth  ;and  if  any  of  the  Plaatscome 
up  before  Winter  (which  fometimes 
happens),  they  ihduld  be  ihelter'd  in 
hard  Froft,  otherwife  ihey  will  not 
lire  through  the  Winter.  But  the 
Seeds  generally  remain  in  the 
Ground  until  the  Spring,  when  the 
Plants  will  appear  $  at  which  time 
they  (hould  be  cleaned  fromWeedi ; 
and  where  the  Plants  are  too  dofc, 
they  (hould  be  thia  .ed,  foasto  leave 
them  about  fix  Inches  afunder ;  and 
in  very,  dry  Weather,  if  they  arc 
now-and-then  refreihed  with  Water, 
it  will  promote  their  Growth. 
This  is  all  the  Culture  they  require, 
caccept  the  keeping  them  con/lantly 
clear  from  Weeds  ;  for  the  Plants 
do  not  thrive  well,  if  they  are  tranf- 
planted  ;  fo  they  (hould  be  fown 
where  they  are  deiigned  to  remain^ 
In  Juiy  the  Plants  will  flower,  and 
their  Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  or 
September^  and  decay  foon  after. 

RICINUS,  Palma  Chrifti,  vir/f ij. 
The  CharaSeri  are ; 

^bt  Fhtjotrs  are  apgtMlous  {  i.  e. 
hinft  no  Leaves) f  cmfifiing  of  many 
Stamina,  which  arife  in  the  Centre 
rftbe  TUwer-cuf  :  thefe  are  barren  \ 
for  the  Emhryoes  are  produced  at  re» 
mtfte  Dt fiances^  ufon  the  fanu  Plants 
tvhich  aftemjjard  become  triangular 
'  Fruits,  halving  three  Cells  ;  in  each 
of  'which  is  contained  one  oblong  Seedp 
ivhich  has  an  hard  Shell, 
The  Species  zrc  5 

I.  RiCiNUS  vulgaris.  C.  B.  P. 
The  common  Palma  Chnfti,  com- 
monly known  in  the  Weft  Indies  by 
the  Name  of  Oil»nar,  or  Agnas 
Caflas. 
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2.  ^icmvs  vulgaris  minor.  C.B. 
P.  Caule  rutilante,  '  The  lefTcr  Pal- 
ma Chrifti,  with  redi(h  Stalks,  com- 
monly caird  in  Barbados^  red  Oil- 
feed. 

3.  Ricivvs  vulgaris minor.CB.P, 
Caule  virefiente.  LeiTer  Palma  Chri- 
fti,  with  green  Stalks,  commonly 
caird  white  Oil-feeds  in  Barbados. 

4.  RiciNVs  Amtricanus  major^ 
caule  virefcente,  /f.  R,  P.  The  great- 
er Palma  Chrilti,  with  green  Stalks. 

5.  RiciNVS  Africanus  maximus 
caule  geniculato  rutilante,  H,  R.Par, 
The  greateft  African  Palma  Chrifti, 
with  redi(h  jointed  Stalks. 

6 .  R I  c  I N  u  s  Indicus,  fruQu  rugofi 
non  echinato,  Indian  Oil-feed,  with 
a  rough  Fruit  not  echinated. 

7.  RiciNUS  Americanus,  fruSu 
racmojo  hifpido,  John.  Dend.  Ame* 
rican  Oil-feed,  with  prickly  Fruit 
growing  in  a  Clufter. 

S.  RiciNUs  Americanus^  fruSu 
racemofo  glabro  major e,  Millar,  Ame- 
rican Oil- feed,  with  larger  fmooth 
Fruit  growing  in  a  Clufter. 

9.  RiciNtJS  Americanus  minor ^ 
fru3u  racemofo  glabro. Millar,  SmalU 

er  American  Oil -feed,  with  fmooth 
Fruit  growing  in  Clufters. 

10.  RiciNUS  ZejlanicuSf  fbliit 
fro/iindius  laciniatis.  Inft.  R,  H, 
Oil-feed  ofZeylon,  with  Leaves  deep* 
ly  cut  in. 

11.  R1CINU8  humiliSffoliis fub' 
rotutidis  ferratij,  i^  fubius  argentiis^ 
fore  f  ufiuque  conglomeratis.  Houfi, 

Dwarf  OiM'eed,  with  roundifh  faw- 
ed  Leaves,  which  are  filvery  under- 
neath, and  the  Flowers  and  Fruit 
growing  in  Bunches. 

The  five  Sorts  firft-mentionM  are 
vziy  common  in  divers  Parts  of 
Africa  znd  America  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  aifo  found  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  in  England  they  are 
prefer v'd  with  great  Care  in  fcveral 
curious  Gaidcns. 
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The  fird  Sort  has  been  a  long  time 
in  this  Conntry,  but  was  formerly 
treated  as  an  annual  Plant;  whereas, 
if  it  be  prefer vd  in  a^ood  Green- 
houfe,  it  will  abide  two  or  three  . 
Years,  and  beconie  a  large  Plant. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  grow 
prDmilcuoufly  all  oycrjfmencayV/herc 
weir  Seeds  are  gather''d  to  draw  an 
Oil  fioin  them,  for  the  Ufe  of 
Lamps ;  thefe  Seeds  are  frequently 
fent  into  England,  intermixed  with 
each  other. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  very  com-  , 
mon  in  AmericMy  growing  promifcu- 
oufly  wi:h  the  common  Sort ;  the 
Seeds  of  both  being  gathered  indif- 
ferently to  draw  an  Oil  from  them. 

The  fifth  Sort,  though  mention'd 
to  be  a  Native  of  Afric.7,  yet  is  alfo 
very  common  in  divers  Parts  of  , 
America ,  from  whence  I  have  fevc- 
ral  timej  received  the  Seeds.  This 
produces  very  large  Leaves  and 
Seeds,  and  will  grow  to  a  large 
Size,  if  planted  in  a  rich  Soil.  I  have 
tneafur'd  one  of  the  Leaves  of  this 
plant  (which  was  growing  nxAxChel- 
Jea\  which  was  upward  of  two  Feet 
Diameter ;  and  the  Stem  was  as 
large  as  a  middle  fiz'd  Broom -ftafif, 
tho*  but  of  one  Summer*s  Growth. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fixih  Sort  were 
brought  from  the  Eaft-  Indies^  which 
came  up  and  flourifhM  in  the  Phy- 
fic-garden  at  Chd/ta  This  Sort 
grows  about  the  fame  Height  as  the 
common  Kind  ;  but  the  Leaves  are 
not  fo  deeply  divided.  The  Cover- 
ings of  the  Seeds  are  not  prickly,  as 
in  moft  of  the  other  Sorts  (fomewhat 
refcmbling  the  outer  Cover  of  the 
Cheftnut)  i  bu:  are  rough,  and  full 
of  Protuberances. 

The  Seeds  of  the  fevcnth  and 
eighth  Sorts  were  fent  from  'Jamai- 
ca by  Mr.  Kohtrt  Millar ^  who    ga- 

tiier'4  them  on  the  North  Side  of 
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that  Ifland.  Thefe  Plants  grow,  in 
their  native  Country,  to  be  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  Feet  high,  and  con- 
tinue two  or  three  Years.  They 
are  nearly  alike  in  their  outward 
Appearance  ;  but  ditFer  in  the  Co« 
vering  of  their  Seeds,  the  feventh 
having  prickly  Covers,  and  the 
eighth  being  fmooth. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  a  low  Plant, 
feldom  rifing  above  three  Feet  high, 
and  differs  from  the  common  fmall 
Sort,  in  having  fmooth  Coven  to 
the  Seed. ;  this  is  lefs  common,  and 
hath  not  been  remarked  by  any  Bo* 
tanical  Writer. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
Ceyloiiy  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
brought  to  Holland^  and  hath  been 
cultivated  in  many  carious  Gardens. 
The  Leaves  of  this  Kind  are  very 
deeply  jagged,  in  which  it  chiefly 
differs  from  the  common  Sort. 

The  eleventh  Sort  was  difcoverM 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Houjleun  at 
Campecby^  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England.  This  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  above  nine 
Inches  or  a  Foot  high,  and  periihes 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  perfcded. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  an  Hot- 
bed ;  and  when  they  are  come  up, 
they  (hould  be  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  Pot  fill'd  with  frelh  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  frefli  Hot- 
bed, obferving  to  water  and  (hade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  mull  have  a  great 
Share  of  free  Air,  when  the  Seafon 
is  mild ,  otherwife  they  will  draw  op 
tall,  and  be  very  weak :  and  as  thefe 
Plants  grow  very  faft,  their  Roots 
will  in  a  fhort  time  fill  the  Pots : 
therefore  they  fhoqld  be  (hifced  into 
larger  Pots  filled  with  the  like  fceQi 
£anh  ;  and  toward  the  Latter  end 
©f  ili^,  when  the  Seafon  ii  warm, 

tbcjr 
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tbey  may  be  hardened  to  endare  the 
opea  Air  by  degrees  ;  and  then,  if 
they  are  planted  oui  into  a  very  rich 
Bolder,  and  in  dry  Weather  duly 
vaicr*d,  they  will  grow  to  a  very 
large  Size,  particu!arly  the  firft  Sort, 
which  I  have  feen  upi^ard  of  ten 
Ftet  high  in  one  Seafon  ;  and  thefe 
Pianu  have  produced  a  great  Qoan- 
ttty  of  Flowers  and  Seeds ;  but 
iiyoa  intend  to  prefervc  them 
through  the  Winter,  they  muft  ne- 
ver be  placed  in  the  full  Ground, 
becauie  after  their  Roots  have  been 
widely  extended,  there  will  be  no 
tranfplanting  them  with  Safety  ; 
therefore  the  bed  way  is  to  ihift 
them  into  larger  Pots  from  time  to 
tine,  as  their  Roots  fhall  require, 
placing  them  in  the  open  Air  duriog 
the  Summer-leafon,  in  fome  warm 
Situatioo,where  they  may  rema'n  till 
O^fbir,  when  they  mud  be  removed 
into  the  Houfe  with  other  Exotic 
Plants,  obferving  duly  to  water 
them  inWinter  wnen  they  require  ir^ 
and  let  them  have  frte  Air  in  mild 
Weather  ;  for  they  only  require  to 
be  proteded  from  Froll,  and  cold 
Winds,  fo  that  they  will  endure  the 
Winter  in  a  warm  Green  -  houfe 
without  any  Addition  of  artificial 
Warnath. 

The  fird  four  Sorts  will  perfed 
their  Seeds  the  fird  Seafon  in  this 
Climate,  provided  they  are  fown 
early  in  the  Spring;  but'  the  fifth 
Sort  will  rarely  produce  any  till  the 
fecond  Year  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  Ne- 
c^lTity  of  prefen-'ing  this  through  the 
W'lntrr,  otherwife  it  cannot  be  main- 
tain'd  in  EnglanJ. 

Thcfe  Plants  defervc  a  Place  in 
erery  curious  Garden  for  the  fingu- 
lar  Beauty  of  their  Leaves  ( not  with - 
ftanding  their  Flowers  are  not  very 
valuable),  efpecially  thofe  Sorts 
which  may  be  propagated  every  Year 
^foo)  Sc^ds,  .buca^l's  (hofe  Fcrfcns 
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who  have  no  Green-hoofe  to  plaoe 
them  into  in  Winter,  may  cultivate 
them  as  other  annual  Plants;  amongd 
which  thefe,  being  placed  either  ia 
Pots  or  Borders,  afford  an  agree- 
able Variety  :  but  it  mud  be  ob« 
fervM,  as  thefe  are  large-growing 
Plants,  never  to  place  them  too  near 
other  Plants  of  lefs  Growth,  becaufe 
thefe  will  overbear  and  dedroy  them; 
and  thofe  which  are  planted  in  Pots» 
fliould  be  allowM  room  for  their 
Roots  to  expand,  and  mud  be  fre- 
quently watered,  otherwife  they  will 
not  grow  very  large. 

RICOPHORA,  Yams. 

The  Cbaradtn  of  this  Genus  of 
Plants  are  not  fufficienily  defcribed 
to  afcertain  what  Clafs  it  belongs 
to;  nor  do.thefePlants  produceFiow- 
ers  in  any  of  the  Euraptan  Gardens  i 
(b  that,  uolfcfs  the  Flowers  are  exa- 
mined by  a  ikilful  Perfon  in  their 
native  Places  of  Growth,  it  will  not 
be  known  where  to  place  it. 

Dt.  Fan  RffyiM,  Profedbr  of  Bota- 
ny zxLiyitn^  has  ranged  thefe  Plants 
under  the  Genus  of  Dio/coreai  but 
from  the  imperfewk  Remains  of  Tome 
Flowen  brought  from  America^  it 
appeared  to  me  this  diould  not  be 
placed  there. 

The  Species  are  ;  bamt 

1.  RicoPHORA hdlca^feu  Inj^uis 
ruhra^  cauU  alat9  fcamiMnii^ 
nei-^ofis  conjugatii.    Par.  Bat,  Frodi 
The  red-ftalk'd  Yam. 

2.  RicoPHORA  magnaVirginiana^ 
bryonia  nigra:  modo  *volubilis^ngulari 
folio  nemjofo  Jlixili t  canle  tetragono^ 

ad  anguloi  elato.  Pluk,  Almag.  The 
great  Virginian  Yam,  with  a  fquare 
Stalk  climbing  like  Black-bryony, 
and  a  (ingle- ribbM  Leaf. 

I'hcrc  are  fome  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
the  Eafi  and  If^tfi-lndies  \  but  thefe 
two  are  the  mod  commonly  culti- 
vated for  Ufe.     Thcfc  Plants   are 

wild 
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wild  in  theWoods  in  Zeyion^  ftnd  are 
rtekoned  as  good  Its  thofe  which  are 
cvltivated;  but  as  they  are  difficult 
to  dig  up,  and  grow  fcattering  at  a 
great  Diitance  from  each  other,  fo 
the  Inhabitants  of  that  Ifland  plant 
tbetti  in  Open  Fields  for  Food.  Thefe 
are  aHb  cultivated  by  the  Inhabit- 
ants  of  Jamaica^  and  the  other 
Iflands  in  Amtriea iitnd  are  efteemed 
a  very  wholfome  Food.  The  man- 
iter  of  popagating  them  istheTame 
as  for  Potatoes ;  which  is,  to  divide 
thie  Roots  into  feveral  Pieces,  pre- 
ferving  a  Bud  or  Eye  to  each,  and 
planting  them  in  Drills,  at  about  a 
Foot  and  an  half  Diftance  in  the 
'Kows,  and  three  Feet  afunder  Row 
from  Row.  Thefe  Drills  (honld  be 
made  a  Foot  deep ;  and,  after  the 
Pieces  of  Roots  are  laid  therein, 
jnoft  be  covered  over  with  the  Earth 
which  came  oat  of  the  Drills.  After 
this  they  require  no  farther  Care 
but  to  keep  the  Ground  dear  from 
Weeds,  until  the  Shoots  are  grown 
ftrong,  when  they  will  over-top  the 
Weeds,  ted  prevent  their  growing. 
In  about  ten  Months  after  the  plant- 
ing, the  Roots  will  be  fully  grown 
for  Ufe ;  when  they  will,  fome  of 
them,  weigh  five  or  fix  Pounds  per 
Root  or  more  :  when  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  Ground,  they  muft  be 
laid  up  in  drySand  to  preferve  them 
for  Cfe ;  but  the  Sand  muft  be  kept 
very  dry,  otherwife  the  Roots  will 
grow,  and  oftentimes  they  will  rot 
with  much  Moiilure.  With  thefe 
Roots  the  Planters  feed  their  Ne- 
groes inftead  of  Bread ;  and  they 
grind  the  Roots  to  a  Powder,  and 
stake  Puddens  of  it,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Wheat- flour  is  ufed  in 
England:  but  the  Roots  muft  be 
well  foaked  in  Water  before  they  are 
ufed,  to  draw  out  the  (harp  biting 
Tafte,  which  they  have  when  taken 
out  of  the  Ground. 
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Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  m  fome 
curious  Gardens  in  Eurtpg  for  Va- 
*riety  ;  but  as  tif^re  ib  little  Beauty 
in  them,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  a 
Place ;  for  they  muft  be  kept  ina 
warm  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Tanners  Bark,  otherwife  they  will 
not  thrive  in  this  Coontry.  The 
Shoots  of  thefe  Plants  will  rife  to  the 
Height  of  ten  or  twelve  Feet,  and 
twine  about  the  Plants  which  are 
near  them ;  fo  that  where  thefe  are 
preferved,  they  ftiould  be  placed 
near  a  Trelace  on  the  Back*fide  of 
the  Bark -bed  ;  and  as  the  Sbootsare 
produced,'  they  (hould  be  trained 
up  to  the  Poles  of  the  Trelace  to 
fupport  them,  that  they  may  not 
ramble  over  the  Plants,  and  defiroy 
them.  The  Shoots  of  thefe  die  to  the 
Root  in  Winter  ;  after  which  time 
they  (hould  not  have  much  Water 
given  to  them,  left  it  ftiould  rot 
them ;  but,  during  the  Summer-iea- 
ion,  they  muft  be  plentifully  watered 
in  hot  Weather.  Thefe  Roots  naft 
be  taken  up  in  Marcb^  before  tbey 
begin  to  flioot^  and  new-potted ;  and 
at  the  iame  time,  it  will  be  proper  to 
cut  oflF  the  old  decayed  Parts  of  the 
Roots,  preferving  only  the  found, 
and  fuch  as  have  good  Buds  or  Eyes 
for  planting  :  for  if  the  whole  Roots 
are  planted,  as  they  were  uken  out 
of  the  Ground,  they  are  very  fubjeft 
to  rot ;  fo  that  it  is  much  better  to 
cntthe  Roots  into  feveral  Parts, and 
let  thefe  lie  a  few  Days  to  heal  their 
Wounds,  before  they  are  planted. 
*  Thefe  ftiould  be  plunged  into  as 
Hot- bed,  and  muft  have  very  littk 
Moifture  until  they  fhoot;  but  after- 
ward will  require  it  m ore  plentifuD J. 
RIVINIA. 

The  Cbara£Iers  are ; 

7be  Fluwer  is  afetaloms  :  the  Em* 

f element    confijfs    of    fimr  L*a^Jr.% 

whicb  are  placed  circularly^  and  fx- 

pund inform  of  a  R'^fe :  the  Pointnl 
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ii  fUwaied  th  the  Centre^  attended  hy  Bunchy  like  thofe  of  the  Carrtn-Cfee, 

fix  Stamina,  'wbicb  are  extended  he-  toward  the  ^nd  of  the    Branches. 

jfondthe  EmpaUment :  the  Feintalaf-  Thefe    are   focceeded    by    Berries 

terwatdbetolaes  a  foft  ntundijh  Berty^  aboat  the  Size  of  Carraiu,  of  a  fear- 

full  of  Jkice^  in  Kubicb  is  included  a  let  Colour. 

fingJe  Seed.  The    other  Sort  hath   climbing 

The  Title  of  this  Genus  was  giv-  woody  Branches,  which  twift  them- 

en  to  it  by  Father  Plumer^  who  dif-  felves    about    thofe    Trees   which 

coverM  the  Plants  in  Jmerica^  in  grow   near    it;  and    rifes    to   the 

Honour  to  AuguPm  pinkos  Rl^vi-  Height  of  twenty  Feet ;  the  Leaves 

nut^  a  famous  Botanilt  of  Leipfir^  of  this  Sort  are  much  larger  than 

who  publiftiM  two  Volumes  of  Plants  thofe  of  the  other;  the    Flowers 

in  Folio,  in  which  the  Figures  of  grow  in  dofer  Clafters;  and  thefier- 

the  Plants  ate  engraven  on  Copper-  nes  are  of  a  Violet  -  colour  when 

plates.     Thefe  were  pabliih*d    in  ripe.  ,  This  Sort  was  found  grow* 

1690.  ing  in  Jamaica^  by  the  lace  1>t^ 

Dr.  Uknttms  has  applied  the  Ti-  William  Heuftomn^   who  alfo  found 

tie  of  this  Gemis  to  the  Solanoides  the  firft  Sort  at  the  Ha<oannab, 

of  Tourtufort^  which  is  by  Dr.  Boer*  Both  thefe  Plants  are  tender ;  fe 

hoove  joined  to   the  Phytolacca ;  fo  cannot  be    preferved  through   the 

has  been  of  hte Years  chiefly  known  Winter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are 

by  the  Name  of  Phytolacca  fruSa  placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  They  may 

adnori  :  bat  this  is  totally  different  be  propagated  by  Seeds  ;  but  thefe 

£rom   Flnmiiri  Plants   ;   and   the  commonly  remain  a  whole  Year  in 

Do£lor  has  chargM  Father  Vlnmer  the  Ground  :  fo  that  they  fhould  be 

with  an  Error  in  the  engraving  of  fown  in  Pots, which  may  be  plung*d 

the  Characters  of  this  Genus  with  fix  into  the  Tan-bed,  where  they  muft 

^t amino ^  inftead  of  four :  whereas  be  kept  warm  in  Winter,  and  in  the 

Piumier\  Plants  have  fix  Stamina  i  following  Spring  Ihould  be  plunged 

but  the  Plant  which  the  DoSor  has  into  a  fre(h  Hot-bed  of  Tan,    to 

appliied  to  this  Title  has  but  four,  bring  up  the  Plants  ;  and  when  they 

Therefore  the  Miflake  is  the  Doc«  are  nt   to  remove,  they  fhould  be 

tor\<s,  and  not  Father  Plnmier\.  each  planted  ioco  a  feparate  fmall 

The  Species  are ;  Pot  fill'd  with  frcfii  light  Earth,  and 

1 .  R  t  v  I N I A  bunalis  racemofajbac-  plungM  into  the  Tan-bed ;  and  then 
cis  puniceis.  Plum.  AW.  Gen,  Dwarf  the  Plants  Iheuld  be  treated  in  the 
branching  Rlvinia,  with  fcarlet  Bcr-  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dire£led 
rie5,  fometimes  calVd  Curran  tree  for  other  tenderPlants  from  the  fame 

2.  RiviNiA  fcandcvs    racemofa.  Countries. 

ansplis  folani  fotiis,  baccis  nnclaceis.  I  received  the  Berries  of  the  firft 

Pimm.  Nov.  Gen.  Climbing  branch-  Sort  from  Jntigua,  by  the  Name  of 

ing  Rivinia,    with   ample  Night-  Currans. 

fliade- leaves,  and  Violct-bcrries.  ROBINIA,  Falfe  Acacia. 

The  firfl  Sort  grows  about  four  or  The  CbaraSers  are ; 

live  Feet  high,  having  very  woody  The  Empalement  of  the  Flonjoer  if 

Stems  and  Branches  ;  the  Leaves  are  of  one  Leaf,  and  di*uided  into  four 

ihaped  fomcwhat  like  thofe  of  the  Pat  ts,  the  three  Under  fegments  being 

pear- tree,  but    are   more  pointed  :  narrow,  but  the  upper  one   is  broad: 

the  Flowers  are  produced  in  along  the  Flcnver    is  of   the  pea-bhom 

■  Kind: 
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KnJ:  tbi  Standard  u  large^  rtntndijh^ 
K  mndfprtads  open :  the  two  Wings  are 
o*val  and  obtufe  :  the  Keel  is  roundijh^ 
€9mprefsdy  ohtufe^  and  is  extended  tht 
Length  of  the  IVings  :  in  the  Centre 
efthe  Keel  isjituatedthe  Point  a  l^  at- 
tended by  ten  Stamina,  nine  of  them 
heing  joined  together ^  and  the  other 
fietnding  Jingle  :  thefe  are  inclofed  fy 
the  Kiel :  the  Pointal  aftemuard  he- 
eomes  an  oblong  eomprefs*dPod^  inelofe^ 
ing  iidney-Jhap'd  Seeds,  ^ 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  R  o  B I N I A  pedunculu  racemofis . 
foliis  pinnatis.  Hart.  Upfal,     Com- 
mon Virginia  Acacia,  with  fmooth 

Fods. 

2.  Rob  IN  I A  foliis  pinnatis^  legu- 
tttinibus  echinatis,  Virginia  Acacia, 
with  (hort  prickly  Pods. 

3 .  R  o  B 1 N I A  pedumulis  JimpUciJJi' 
muSf  foliis  p:rniatis»  Hart,  VpfaL 
The  Caragana. 

4 .  R  0  B I N I A  pe/luncu!is  Jimplicijfi' 
mitt  foliis  quaiirnatis  petiolatis,Hort. 
Upfal.  Falfe  Acacia,  with  a  fingie 
Footflalk,  having  four  Lobes. 

5 .  Ro  B I N I A  pedunculis  ftrnpliciji- 
.  mis,  pimtis  fubrotundis^  leguminilus 
\   mlatis,     Fallc;  Acacia,  with   fingie 

Footitalks,  round  Lobes,  and  wingM 
Pods ;  commonly  call'd  Dog-wood 
ift  the  IVefi  Indies. 

The  firlt  Sort  has  been  long  an  In- 
habitant of  many  Englijh  Gardens, 
where  it  was  commonly  known  by 
the  Timple  Title  of  Acacia  :  but  as 
this  is  of  a  very  different  Genus 
from  the  true  Acacia,  Dr.  Tournefort 
has  given  the  Tile  of  Pfeudoacacia 
to  this  Genus  of  Planes:  but  Dr. 
Linntcus  has  rejedled  this  Name,  as 
it  is  a  Cojnpound  ;  and  has  callM  it 
Jtihinia^  in  Honour  to  Monfieur 
Hobine^  who  introduced  this  Tree 
iiiro  the  Gardens  of  Ftance  from 
li^rth' America. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common 
than  the  firil-    I'iieic  was  a  large 
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Tree  of  this  kind,  fome  Veart  ago, 
growing  in  the  Bifhop  of  Londotii 
Garden  at  fulham,  which  produced 
plenty  of  Seeds.  The  Pods  of  this 
Sort  are  much  (horter,  and  clofely 
befet  with  (hort  Prickles  ;  but  in 
other  refpeds  it  agrees  with  the  firft 
Sort.  There  is  alfo  anotherVaricty 
of  thisTree,  which  has  rofe-coloor'd 
Flowers;  but  this  is  not  common  in 
England^  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  plenty 
in  America  \  though  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  in  fome  of  the  Woods 
in  Ne<u)'England^  they  are  in  as 
great  Plenty  as  the  common  Sort; 
which  if  true,  in  time  this  Sort  may 
become  common  in,  England, 

The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Si- 
heria^  from  whence  the  Seeds  have 
been  brought,  and    diftributed    to 
many  Gardens  in  England  and  Hol- 
land,    This    Sort  grows    to    the 
Height  of  twenty  or  thirty  Feet  in 
itf  native  Country,  and    produca 
long  Cluflers  of  fweet  yellow  Flow- 
ers :  but  in  England  there  are  few 
of  thefe  Plants  which  thrive  well; 
for    they  generally  begin  to  (hoot 
with  the  .  firfl  \varm  Weather  in  Fe- 
bruarys and  if  Fro  ft  happens  after 
(which  is  generally  the  Cafe  in  this 
Country),  the  Shoots  are  kilPd;  and 
this  (lints  the  Plants  fo  much,  as  thac 
they  do  not  recover  it  the  following 
Summer.      This  is  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  (hould  be   fown  on  a 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  the  Spring  of 
the  Year,  covering  them  about  half 
an  Inch  deep  with  the  fame  Jight 
Earth.     The  Plants  will  come  up  in 
about  five  or  fix  Weeks,  and  will  re- 
quire no  oiher  Care  but  to  keep 
tr.cm  clean  from  Weeds  ;  and  in 
the  Autumn  they  mud  be  tranfplant- 
ed  where  they   arc  dcfign'd  to  re- 
main,   bccaufe  th?y  do   not    bear 
tranfplaming  well.     Thefe    Planis 
(hould  have  a  cool  Situation,  and  a 
i&o:li  Sail,  in  which  I  find  they  cbriv« 

bct;rr 
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better  tlian  wlien  tbey  have  a  warm 
Situation.  Where  chefe  Plants  have 
fucceeded  beft,  they  have  producM 
Flowers,  and  perfeded  their  Seedf, 
the  fourth  Year  from  Seeds :  but  in 
other  Places  I  have  known  the  Plants 
fland  three  or  four  Years  after  their' 
Remoral,  without  making  the 
leaft  Progrcfs. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native 
x>i Siberia :  this  grows  to  be  a  Shrub 
of  about  five  or  fix  Feet  h^gh,  bear- 
ing Clufters   of   yellow    Flowers, 
which  come  out  early  in  the  Spring. 
This  Sort  thrives  better  in  England 
than  the  former ;  but  they  both  do 
hdBi  in  a  cold  Situation,  and  a  moid 
Soil.The  fiiH  Sort  is  generally  propa- 
gated in  the  EngUjb  Nurferies,  by 
Suckers  taken  from  the  Roots  of  the 
old  Trees  :  but  thefe  are  not  fo  va- 
luable as  chofe  which  are  raifed  from 
Seeds ;  becaufe  they  do  not  make 
near  fb    great   Progrefs   in    their 
Giowtfa,  and  are   ytsj  fnbjed  to 
fend  forth  many  Suckers  from  their 
Roots,  whereby  the  Ground  will  be 
flPdwith  them,  to  a  great  Dtlbince; 
and  thefe  Suckers  will  diaw  away 
the  ^oarifhihent  Uom  the  old  Plants, 
whereby  theirCrowth  will  be  great- 
]y  retarded. 

If  this  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
they  (hould  be  fown  on  a  Bed  of 
light  Earth,  about  the  Latter-end  of 
March^  or  the  Beginning  of  Afril. 
If  the  Bed  is  well  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  the  Plants  will  appear  in 
aboot  five  or  fix  Weeks^  and  will 
require  no  fiuther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds.  In  this 
Bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till 
the  following  Spring,  when  they 
ihould  be  tranfplantcd  into  a  Nxirfe- 
ly  about  the  Latter- er)d  of  March ^ 
placing  them  in  Rows  at  three  Feet 
IMftance  Row  from  Row,  and  a 
Foot  and  an  half  afunder  in  the 
Rows.     Id  this  Nurfery  they  may 
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remain  two  Years,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where 
they  are  defign*d  to  grow  :  for  as 
thefe  Trees  lend  forth  long  tough 
Roots,  fo,  if  they  Hand  long  unrc- 
movM,  the  Roots  will  extend  them- 
felves  to  a  great  Diftance  ;  therefore 
they  muft  be  cut  off  when  the  Plants 
are  tranfplanfed,  which  fometimes 
occafions  thetr  mifcarrying. 

Thefe  Trees  will  grow  well  upon 
almoft  every  Soil,  but  bell  in  a  light 
fandy  Ground,  in  which  they  will 
ihoot  fix  or  eight  Feet  in  one  Year  ^ 
and  while  the  Trees  are  young,  they 
make  an  agreeable  Appearance^  be- 
ing well  furoifh*d  with  Leaves ;  hat 
when  they  are  old,  the  Branches  he- 
i|ig  frequently  broken  by  Winds^ 
render  them  unfightly  i  efpecially  if 
they  iland  in  an  expofed  Place.  The 
Leaves  of  thefe  Trees  come  out  the 
Beginning  of  Afo^,  and  they  Bower  ia 
ynne,  and  fi'equently  ripen  Seeds  ia 
England. 

Theie  Trees  were  formerly  in 
great  Reqnef^  in  England,  and  weie 
frequendy  planted  in  Avenues,  and 
for  fhady  Walks  i  but  their  Branches 
being  frequently  broken,  or  fplit 
down  by  the  Wind  in  Summer,  when 
they  are  doathM  with  Leaves,  rea- 
der thefe  Trees  improper  for  tHi 
Purpofe  ;  and  their  Leaves  coming 
out  late  in  the  Spring,  and  falling 
off  early  in  the  Autumn,  occafion'd 
their  being  negleded  for  many  Years: 
but  of  late  they  have  been  much  ia 
Requefl  again,  fo  that  the  Nurferies 
have  been  dear'd  of  thele  Trees  ; 
though  in  a  few  Years  they  will  be 
as  little  inquired  afcer  as  heretofore, 
when  thofe  which  have  been  lately 
planted  begin  to  have  their  ragged 
Appearance. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Tree  arc 
produced  in  long  pendulousBunches, 
and,  when  they  are  in  plenty,  make 
a  fine  Appearance,  being  o(  an  ele- 
gant 
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gant  Wbite,  and  diey  haveaa  agr^t-  ThU  Plant  was  difcoverM  by  Ft* 

able  Odour  ;    bat  they  fddom  laft  ther  Plunder  ia  Amnica^  who  gare 

longer  than  a  Week  in  Beauty.  it  this  Name  in  Honovr  to  G«/fi/- 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  nwi  RoftdiUtim,  a  famous  Phykian 

warmeft  Parts  of  America^  where  it  of  MQntpelier, 

grows  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  The  Seeds  of  this  Phint  were  fent 

having  a  large  Trunk :  the  Branches  to  £ngUnd  by  Mr.  R»htrt  Millar ^ 

are  produced  irregularly  on  every  $urgeo«,  who  collef^pd  them  on  the 

Side :  thefe  are  clqathed  with  wing-  North  Side  of  the  Ifland  of  T^mww, 

ed  Leaves,  which  are  generally  com-  where  the  Trees  grow  plentifully,  is 

pofed  of  feven  large  roundifli  Lobes,  alfo  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Spmijb 

each  having  a  ihort  FootftaHc.    The  Wefllndia. 

Flowers  are  produc*d  on  the  Branches  This  Plant,  being  very  trndir, 

before  the  Leaves  put  out:  for  in  cannot  be  preferv*d  ifi  £»^/9^/bd« 

their  native  Soil  thefe  Trees  caft  their  lefs  it  is  kept  in  a  war^a  Stove.    It 

Leaves  in  the  great  Droughts ;  where-  is  propagated  by  S^eds,  wjkich  (hooU 

as  thofe  Plants  which  are  preferved  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed  efir]y  in  the 

in  England f   retain    their    Leaves  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  vt 

throughout  the  Year.  coipe  up,  thfcy  muft  be  tranfpiaaMi 

This  is  a  tender  Plant ;  fo  will  not  into  feparate  fmaU  Pots,  a^id  plugged 

live  through  the  Winter  in  England,  into  a  moderate  Hpt-bf4  of  Tm- 

nnlefs  it  is  placed  in  a  wann  Stove,  ners  Bark»  where  they  m^ft  be  treat* 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ed  in  the  fame  aaannfr  «#  |i^th  l^ecn 

iiould  be  fown  in  the  Spring  upon  dire<fted  for  the  Pf  r^tda  2  aad  in 

an  Hot-bed ;  and,  when  the  Plants  Winter  muft  be  placed  in  Ae  Tap* 

come  up,  they  rouft  i>e  tseated  in  the  bed  in  the  Stove,  wherff  theft  PJaaP 

fame  manner  .as  hath  been  dieeded  will  thrive »  and  Vfk  two  or  three 

for  other  tender  Plants,  and  fhoukl  .  Years  will  flower ;  w}i»tk  4hef  wiO 

be  oonftantly  kept  in  the  Tan-bed  in  make  an  agreeablfs  Variety  amf>B^ 

the  warm  Stove.    There  are  fome  other  tender  Exotic  Plants* 

of  thefe  Plants  in  England  ten  Feet  ROSA,  The  Apfe-trce. 

high ;  but  they  have  not  producM  The  QtaraSen  are  1 

Flowers.    This  is  call'd  Dogwood  Thi  Flrwtr  h  c^mfo/fd  0/ fttftral 

in  America.  Leaves^  which  ari  fl4cid  circalarif, 

KONDELETIA.  ^nd  expami  in  a  hiofiti/nl  Order  i 

The  CbaraSers  Bie;  nvhe/e  leafy  /sWer-ri^   e(fierwari 

It  hatb  a  falver-fiafd  Flower^  becomes  a  roundijb  or  cJ^Ung  /fjh 

cwfifiing  9f  one  Leaf  ^  tuhieb  is  tubu-  Frnit,  inclofing  frvtral  angnlar  bairy 

lousy  and  refis  on  tbe  Empalement  i  Sgeds  :  to  wbicb  may  be  Zdied,  h  it 

ivbicb  Empalement  after<ward  becomes  o  weak  piibyShrub^  fir  the  mo0part 

a  rennSJb  coronated  Fruity   divided  beftt  tvstb  Prickles^  and  hath  pinna- 

into  t'wo  Cells,  containing  mauyfmall  ttd  Ltaves, 

Seeds,  The  Spfcies  are  1 

We  know  but  one  Spedu  of  this  i.  Ko  s  a  /ylve/ln's  fm/>r#,  fin  ta» 

Plant  ;  v/«.  nina.  Park,  f^nat.    The  Wild-biiar, 

KonDEL^ri  A  arborefcens^  tinifa-  Oog-rofe,  or  Hep-tree. 

eie.  Plmn.  Nov,  Gen.  Tree-like  Ron-  2.  Rosa  fyi't/cfirie,  fimSa  majvt 

deletia,  with  the  Face  of  Laurus  bijpido.  Raii  Syn,     Wild-briar,  or 

Tinus.  Dog' 
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Dog-rofi^     with    large     prickly 
Heps. 

3.  Rosa  fyhmfirii  fomiftm  majvr 
mfiroi.  Rmi  Sjn.  The  greater  Bng/i/f 
apple- bethng  Rofe. 

4.  ¥jo%a  fmmilajpintfiffima^  fiUis 
fmfimtlUB  gUdfris,  flort  ftlbo.  J.  B. 
The  Dwarf  wild  -  baraet  -  leav^^ 
Rofe. 

5.  Kos  A  f  mm/a  jpimffijfima,  f§Hh 
^mpintUm  glabru^  tx  luUo  ^  nnridi 
eltgamter  'variigatis.  The  Dwarf 
wild-biiniel-kav'd  Rofe»  with  varie- 
g^ued  Leaves. 

6.  Rosa  pimfinella  minvr  Scotiea^ 
Jkrihmt  $x  ^Ih^  l^  cameo  eieganter 
varugatis.  Pkk.  Aim.  The  Ariped 
Stticb  Rofe. 

7.  Rosa  fylvtftris^  ftliis  odtratis. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Sweet-briar,  or  £g- 
lantine. 

8.  Rosa  fyknfiris  ^Sora  five  Eg- 
Uanerim^  Jhre  duflici.  Park.  Parad, 
Swcct'lmr  with  a  double  Flower. 

9.  KoSAj^hffJIris,  fiUis  oJorath^ 
JUrs  flem.  The  Sweet-briar  with  a 
very  doaUe  Flower. 

10.  Rosa  fylvefiritj  fiUis  oiorm- 
Hs,  femfirnnrens^  [fimre  plena  inearna" 
r#.  Ever-green  Sweet  briar,  with  a 
donUe  pale  Flower. 

1 1 .  Rosa  rmbra  multiplex,  C.S,P, 
The  dooble  red  Rofe. 

1 2.  KoBADama/cina.  Pari,Parad. 
TheDamalk  Rofe. 

13.  Rosa  ProvindaSt^  five  HoU 
iaeuUca^  Damafeena,  Park,  Parai, 
The  Damaik  Preminte  Rofe. 

14.  Rosa  Pr9vinciali$  major, Jlare 
flrna  nibirrimo,  Boerh.  And,,  Alt, 
The  red  Prvoemee  Rofe. 

15.  Rosa  centtfilia  Bata*vtca, 
Clm/K  The  Dif^r^  hundred- leav*d 
Rofe. 

16.  Rosa  ProvinctaJisfyinoJtfftma^ 
fidmncuh  mnfcofo.  Boerh.  Ind.  Alt, 
The  Moft  Pro*vence  Rofe. 

1 7.  Rosa  Prpvindalis  ritira.  Pari. 
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Parad.  ThecommkonP/overtceHofe, 
I S.  Rosa  Mofericeafimplex,  Park. 
Parad,  The  fingle  Velvet  Rofe. 

'19.  Rosa  bokfericea  multiplex^ 
Park,  Parad,  The  double  Velvec 
Rofe. 

20.  Rosa  odore  ciftnamomi,  Jbrr 
pleno,  C.  B,  P.  The  double  Cioaa- 
mon  Rofe. 

21 .  Rosa  odar^  cirmamomijfimpltx. 
C.  p,  P,  The  fiogle  CmnamoA 
Rofe. 

22.  Rosa  lutea  fimplex,  C.  B.  P. 
The  finglc  yellow  Rofe. 

23.  Rosa  lufea  mu/tipUx,  C,  B,  P. 
The  double  yellow  Rofe. 

24.  Ko$ A /yln/eflris  Auftriaca^Jhrt 
pbrnnice:  Park,  ibeat.  The  Aujtriam 
Rofe, 

25.  Rosa  fylijeflrh  Anfiriaca^ 
Jiore  totmm  hUmm,  The  ydlow  Am- 
ftrian  Rofe. 

26.  Rosa  uno  reum  lutns^  Cdgteris 
fmdceosflores  gerensjtmf licet,  Boerk. 
bid,  Alt.  The  Auftnax  Rofe,  with 
yellow  Flowers  upon  one  Branch, 
and  purple  Flowers  on  the  other. 

27.  Rosa  alba  vulgaris  major^ 
>C  B,  P.  The  common  white  Rofe. 

zi,  Rosa  alba  minor.  C,  B,  F. 
The  leffer  white  Rofe. 

29.  Rosa  Candida  femiplena,  J. 
B.    The  femidouble  white  Rofe. 

3  o .  Ro  s  A  incamata .  Park,  Parai. 
The  filttfh  Rofe,  or  Maiden-blafh. 

31.  Rosa  Pr^tneflina  n;ariegata 
plena.  Hort.  Eyft.  The  York  and  Lau^ 
cafi^er  Rofe. 

32.  Rosa  rubral^  albo  trariegata^ 
Ro/a  mundi  vu/go  diSa,  Raii  Hifi. 
The  Rofe  of  the  World,  or  Rofm 
mundi, 

33.  Rosa  Franeofurtenfis,  Park. 
Parad.     The  Frankfort  Rofe. 

34.  Rosa  femper'virens.  Park. 
Parad,    The  ever- green  Rofe. 

35.  Rosa  omnium  calendarum.  H. 
R,Par,   The  monthly  Rofe. 

36.  Rosa 
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36.  Rosit  ommMm  edleniarum^ 
fore  'varitgato.  The  ftripcd  monthly 
Rofe. 

37.  Ko9A  fiiij^ims,  /are  mittate. 
C.  B.  P.  The  Rofe  without  Thorns. 

.  38.  Rosa  fimjfinis^  flore  nu^are 
Tuherrima.  The  royal  Virgin  Rofe. 

39.  Rosa  fylvifiris  VirginiinJU.  - 
Jiaii  Hifi.  The  wild  Virgiman  Rofe. 

40.  Rosa  fyhvefiris  Virgifdana^ 
fiore  majore  pallido.  The  wild  Virgi- 
man Rofe,  with  a  larger  pale  Flow- 
er. 

41.  Rosa  Americana  mofchatu^ 
fiore  minere.  The  American  Mu(k 
Rofe^  with  a  fmaller  Flower. 

4Z.  Rosa  Americana  odoratijpma 
ferotina^ fiore  pallido  plena.  The  moft 
fweet-fcented  American  late* flower- 
ing Rofe,  with  a  double  Flower. 

43.  Rosa  mofcbata^  fimplici flore, 
C.  B.  P.     The  fiilgle  Mulk  Rofe. 

44.  Rosa  mofchata^  flore  plena. 
C.  B.  P.    The  double  Mufe  Rofe, 

45.  Rosa  mo/cbata  fempervirens, 
C.  B.  P.  The  ever -green  Muik 
Rofe. 

46.  Rosa  Belgica,  fi've  'vitrea^ 
fiore  rubra,  Rea,Flor*  The  red  Be/gic 

Rofe. 

47.  Rosa  Belgica^  fi've  wtrea, 
fiore  rubicanie.  Rea,  Flor.  The  Blufh 
Belgic  Rofe. 

48.  Rosa  marmarea.  Rea*  Ftar, 
The  marbled  Rofe. 

49.  Rosa  Provincialise  fiore  fim- 
plici.    The  fingle  Provence  Rofe. 

50.  Rosa  Damafcena^  fiore  fim* 
plici.   The  fingle  Damailc  Rofe. 

5 1 .  Rosa  pimpinella  minor  Scotica^ 
fiore    iivide    rubente.     The   Dwarf 

Scotch  Rofe,  with  a  blui(h-red  Flow- 
er. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Rofe  grows  wild 
in  the  Hedges  in  mod  Parts  o^ Eng- 
land :  the  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  made 
into  a  Conferve  for  medicinal  Ufe ; 
but  this  is  feldom  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens. 
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The  fecond,  third,  ahd  fourth 
Sorts  alfo  grow  wild  in  divers  Parti 
of  England  \  and  are  rarely,  preferved 
in  Gardens,  unlefs  for  Variety-fake. 

The  third  Sort  is  a  very  tall- 
growing  Shrub,  having  ftrong  up- 
right Shoots;  the  Flowers  are  fiisgle, 
and  of  a  bright -red  Colour;  the 
Fruit  is  very  large,  and  is  by  fome 
Perfons  made  into  a  Sweet-meat ;  fo 
the  Plant  is  cultivated  in  many  Gar- 
dens on  that  account. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  of  humble 
Growth,  feldom  rifing  mach  above 
three  Feet  high  ;  the  Leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  Burnet;  the  Flowen  are 
white,  fingle^  and  have  a  moiky 
Scent. 

Tht  fifth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
fourth,  and  is  preferved  by  fome  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  firiped  Leaves. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  found  wild  in 
Scotland^  and  has  been  by  many  fap- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  as  the  fourth 
Sort,  but  only  differing,  therefrom  in 
having  variegated*  Flowers  ,*  which 
is  a  great  Miftake  ;  for  I  have  ob- 
ferv'd,  where  the  two  Sorts  were 
cultivated  on  the  fame  Soil  formaoy 
Years,  and  yet  retained  a  confider- 
able  Difference  in  the  Size  of  i\^ 
Plants,  the  Scotch  Sort  being  not  half 
fo  large  as  the  other;  yet  t;he  Flow- 
ers were  much  larger,  the  Leaves 
were  leG,  and  the  Branches  mudi 
weaker^  than  thofe  of  the  fbordi 
Sort. 

The  lafl  Sort  here  mentionM  was 
rais'd  from  the  Seeds  of  the  Scottk 
Rofe  ;  and  altho*  the  Flowers  were 
pIain-coIour*d,  yet  the  whole  Ap- 
pearance of  ths  Plant  continues  the 
fame  as  the  original  Kind ;  which  is 
a  plain  Proof  of  its  being  diffcreac 
from  the  fourth  Sort. 

The  Sweet-briar,  altho*  wild  in 
fome  Parts  of  England^  yet  is  pe- 
ferv'd  in  molt  curious  Gardens,  for 
the  extreme  Sweecnefs  of  its  Leava, 

v^hich 
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wUch  perfumes  the  circomambietit 
Ait  10  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  efpe* 
daily  after  a  Shower  of  Rain.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort,  being  fingle, 
are  not  valued  ;  but  the  Branches  of 
the  Shrubs  are  cut  to  intermix  with 
Flowers  to  place  in  Bafons  to  adorn 
Halls,  Parlours,  Csfr.  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  the  Scent  of  this  Plant 
being  agreeable  to  mofl  Perfons. 

Tae double-flowerM  Sweet-briar 
is  prefer vM  on  the  account  of  its 
bcaotiful  Flowers,  as  well  as  for  the 
Swectncfs  of  its  green  Leaves. 

The  other  Sort,  with  very  double 
Flowers,  has  been  lately  obtained 
from  Seeds ;  and  as  the  Flowers  of 
this  Kind  are  much  more  double 
than  thofe  of  the  other,  it  has  ob- 
tained the  Preference  with  moll  Peo- 
pie :  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have 
little  Scent. 

The  evergreen  Sweet-briar,  with 
a  doable  pale  Flower,  has  been  very 
lately  obrained  from  Seeds :  the 
Leaves  of  this  Sort  commonly  con- 
tiooe  green  till  the  Spring,  which 
Itts  oaafionM  many  Perfons  to  co- 
vet the  Plants  ;  but  this  is  what  has 
been  obtained  from  Seeds  feveral 
times^  tho'  not  with  a  double  Flow- 
er. 

All  the  other  Sorts  of  Rofes  are 
origioally  of  foreign  Growth ;  but 
are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Climate  in  the  open  Air,  and 
produce  the  mod  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant Flowers  of  ^ny  kind  of  Shrubs 
yet  known :  this,  together  with  their 
jODg  Continuance  in  Flower,  has 
jaftly  re::derM  them  the  moll  valuable 
of  all  the  Sorts  of  flowering  Shrubs ; 
befide,  the  great  Variety  of  diflFerent 
Sorts  of  Rofes  make  a  Colledion  of 
Flowers,  either  for  Bafons,  or  in  the 
Cardcn,  without  any  other  feddi- 
tional  Mixture ;  and  their  Scent,  be- 
>»>g  the  moft  inolFenfive  Sweet,  is 
generally  elleemcd  by  moft  PcrfonS. 

Vou  III. 
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But  in  order  to  continae  thefe 
Beauties  longer  than  they  are  natu- 
rally difpoded  to  lad,  it  is  proper  to 
plant  fome  Qf  the  monthly  Rofes 
near  a  warm  Wall,  which  will  oc- 
cafion  their  Budding  at  lead  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  before  thofe  in 
the  open  Air :  and  if  you  give  them 
the  Help  of  a  Glafs  before  them,  it 
will  bring  their  Flowers  much  for- 
warder, efpecially  where  the  Dung 
is  placed  to  the  Backfide  of  the  Wall 
(as  is  pra£lis*d  in  railing  early  Fruitb) : 
by  this  Method  I  have  feen  fair  Rofes 
of  this  Kind  blown  in  Ftbruary ;  and 
they  may  be  brought  much  fooner^ 
where  People  are  curious, this  way. 

You  (hould  alfo  cut  ofJF  the  Tops 
of  fuch  Shoots  which  have  been  pro- 
duced the  fame  Spring,  early  in 
May^  from  fome  of  thefe  Sorts  of 
Rofes  which  are  planted  in  the  open 
Air,  and  upon  a  drong  Soil:  this 
will  caufe  them  to  make  new  Shoots, 
which  will  flower  late^  in  Autumn  $ 
as  will  alfo  the  late  removing  the 
Plants  in  Spring,  provided  they  do 
not  fnfFer  by  Drought,  as  I  have  fe- 
veral times  experienced,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  Year  1718.  when  I 
had  Occafion  to  remove  a  large  Par- 
cel of  thefe  Plants  in  May^  juft  as 
they  were  beginning  to  flower :  in 
doing  of  which  I  cut  off  all  the 
Plower-buds;  and,  after  having 
open'd  a  Trench  in  the  Place  where 
they  were  to  be  planted,  •  I  poured  a 
large  Quantity  of  Water,  to  as  to 
render  the  Ground  like  a  Pap  \  then 
I  took  up  the  Plants,  and  placed 
them  therein  as  foon  as  poflible,  that 
their  Roots  might  not  dry ;  and  a^' 
ter  planting  them,  I  waterM  the 
Ground  wcl  a_,ain,  and  covered  the 
Surface  over  with  Mulch,  to  pre* 
vent  its  drying  :  after  this  I  re- 
peated watering  the  Plants  all  over 
two  or  three  times  a  Week,  in  ibe 
Evening,  until  they  bad  taken  Rcot: 
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in  aboat  three  Week*  time  the  Plants  Growth.    The  red  Rofe  and  the 

ihot  out  again,  and  produtM  a  great  Rofa  mundi  commonly  grow  from 

Quantity  of  Flowers  in  Auguft  and  three  to  foar  Feet  high,  but  Celdom 

Siptmher^   which  were  as  fair   as  exceed  that ;  bat  the  Damafk,  Pre- 

thofe  produced  in  June.  This  is  the  vence^  and  Frankfort  Rofes  grow  to 

only  Sort  of  Rofe  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Height  of  feven  or  eight  Feet ;  fo 

there  being  no  other  Sort  which  will  that  in  planting  them  great  C^e 

flower  early  and  late,  except  this.  fhould  be  taken  to  place  their  feve- 

The  next  Sort  of   Rofe  which  ral  Kinds,  according  to  their  various 

flowers  in  the  open  Air,  is  the  Cin-  Growths,  amongft  other  Shrubs,  that 

namon,  which  is  immediately  fol-  they  may  appear  beautiful  to  the  Eye. 

low'd  by  the  Damaik  Rofe ;  then  the  The  yellow  Rofe,  as  alfo  the  Aa- 

Blufh,  and  York  and  Laneafier  come;  firian  Rofe,   are  both  Natives  of 

after  which  the  Province^   Dutch^  America:    thcfe    were    originally 

Hundred -leav*d  White,  and   moft  brought  from  Caxptf^,  by  the FrArci^: 

other  Sorts  of  Rofes,  follow  ;  and  the  other  Varieties,  which  are  now 

the  lateft  Sorts  are  the  two  Mufk  in  the  Gardens,  of  thefe  Sorts,  have 

Rofes,  which,  if 'planted  in  a  fhady  been  accidentally  obtained,  and  are 

Situation,  feldom  flower  until  Sep-  preferved  by  budding  them  on  the 

temberi  and  if  the  Autumn  proves  other  Sorts.    The  Shrubs  of  thefe 

mild,   will  continue  often  till  the  Rofes  feldom  (hoot  fo  fbong  as  moft 

Middle  of  Offcber,  of  the  other  Sorts,  efpecially  in  the 

The  Plants  of  thefe  two  Sorts  light  Land  near  L0ffii&?ir ;  where  they 

fliould  be  placed  againft  a  Wall,  Pale,  feldom  produce  their  Flowers.  Thefe 

or  other  Building,  that  their  Branches  are  efleemed  for  their  Colour,  being 

maybe  fupported  ;  otherwife  they  very  different  from  all  the  other  Sorts 

are  fo  ilender  and  weak,  as  to  trail  of  Rofes :  but  as  their  Flowers  have 

upon    the  Ground:    thefe    Plants  no  Scent,  and  are  of  Oiort  Duration, 

ihould  not  be  pruned  until  Spring,  they  do  not  merit  the  Price  they  are 

becaufe  their  Branches  are  fomewhat  generally  fold  at. 

tender ;  fo  that  when  they  are  cut  in  The  Frankfort  Rofe  is  of  little 

Winter,  they  often    die  after   the  Value,  except  for  a  Stock  to  bod 

Knife.    Thefe  produce  their  Flow-  the  more  tender  Sorts  of  Rofes  up- 

crs  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  on ;  for  theFlowers  feldom  open  fiiir, 

Year*s  Shoots,  in  large  Bunches ;  fo  and   have   no  Scent ;    but   it  be* 

that  their  Branches   muft  not   be  ing  a   vigorous   Shooter,    renders 

fliortehM  in  the'Summer,  left  there-  it  proper  for  Stocks  to  bud  the 

by  the  Flowers  fhould  be  cut  off.  yellow  and  Auftrian  Rofes,  which 

Thefe  Shrubs  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  will  render  them  fironger  than  upon 

twelve  Feet  high,  and  mufl  not  be  their  own  Stocks  ;  but  the  yellow 

check*d  in  their  Growth,  if  you  in-  Rofes  feldom  blow  fair  within  eight 

tend  they  fhould  flower  well ;   fo  or  ten  Miles  of  London ;  tho'  in  the 

that  they  fhould  be  placed  where  Northern  Parts  of  GrM/Br/'/tfra  they 

they  may  be  allowed  room.  flower  extremely  well.    This  Sort 

The  lowefl  Shrub  of  all  the  Sorts  muft  have  a  Northern  Expofore  ; 

here  mentioned  is  the  Scotch  Rofe,  for  if  it  is  planted  too  warm,  it  will 

which  rarely  grows  above  two  Feet  not  flower.  • 

high ;  (o  that  this  muft  be  placed  The  Damafk  and  monthly  Rofe 

among  other  Shrubs  of  the  fame  feldom  fto^ver  well  in  fmall  confined 

Gardens, 
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• 

Gardens,  nor  in  the  Smoke  of  Lott-  one  opon  the  fame  Plant ;  bat  then 

'  dm;    therefore  are  not   proper  to  it  muft   be  obferved,  to  bud  fucti 

plant  in  fuch  Places;  tfao' they  ire-  Sorts  opon  the  fame  Stock  as  are 

quently  grow  very  vigoroufly  there :  nearly  equal    in    their  Manner  of 

thefe  always  begin  to  fhoot  the  firfl  Growth ;  for  if  there  be  a  Bud  of  a 

of  any  of  the  Sorts  in  the  Spring;  vigorous -growing  Sort,  and  Tome 

therefore    frequently    fuffer    from  others  of  weak  Growth,  the  flrong 

Froft,  in  April,  which  often  deflroy  one  will  draw  all  the  Nouriihmenc 

all  their  Flowers.  from  the  weaker,  and  intirely  flarve 

The  Pro*venci  Rofe,  which  is  the  them, 

moft  common  Sort  in  Englandy  is  by  The  beft  Sort  for  Stocks  is  the 

£ar  the '  moil  valuable  of  them  all ;  Frankfort  Rofe,  which  is  a  vigorous 

tho^  moft  of  the  other  Sorts  are  pre-  Grower,  and  produces  ib'ong  clean 

ferr'd  to  it  on  account  of  their  Scar-  \  Shoots,  which  will  take  the  Buds 

city  :  but  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  much  better  than  any  other  Sort  of 

are  the  faireft,  and  have  the  moft  Rofe  :  but  you  muft  be. very  careful 

agreeable  Scent,  of  any  Sort  yet  to  keep  the  Stock  after  Budding  in* 

known  :  and  this  is  alfo  svty  hardy,  tirely  clear  from  Suckers  or  Shoots 

flowering    in    many  Places  where  at  the  Bottom ;  fur  if  they  are  per- 

manyof  the  others  will  fcai;cely  live;  mitted  to  remain  on,  they  will,  in 

which  renders  it  ftill  more  valuable :  a  ftiort  time,  ftarve  the  Buds.     The 

aod  if  it  was  as  rare  to  be  feen  as  beft  Seafon  for  budding  of  Rofes  is 

fome  other  Shrubs,  would  be  efteem-  in  June  \  the  Manner  of  doing  it, 

ed  perhaps  more  than  any  other.  being  the  fame  as  for  Fruit- trees^ 

There  are  at  leaft  three  Varieties  need  not  be  repeated  here, 
of  this  Rofe,  which  are  promifcu-  Ifyouwouldpropagate  $  hem  from 
ouily  fold  by  the  Nurfery-men,  un-  Suckers,  they  (hould  be  taken  off 
der  this  Title;  one  of  which  is  a  low  annually  in  OBohtr^  and  tranfplaot- 
Shrobf  feldom  growing  above  three  ed  out  either  into  a  Nurfery  in  Rows 
Feet  high:  the  Flowers  are  much  (as  hath  been  diredled  for  feveral 
fnuller,  aod  the  Buds  rounder,  and  other  Sorts  of  flowering  Shrubs),  or 
even  ;  fo  that  before  the  Flowers  into  the  Places  where  they  are  to  re- 
open, they  appear  as  if  they  had  main:  foriftheyare  permitted  to  ftand 
been  clippM  with  Scifl[ars.  This  upon  the  Roots  of  the  old  Plants 
Mr.  Rea  calls  the  dwarf  red  Rofe ;  more  than  one  Year,  they  grow 
there  are  fewThorns  on  the  Branches  woody,  and  do  not  form  fo  good 
The  other  Sort  is  taller,  and  the  Flow-  Roots  as  if  planted  out  the  firft 
era  are  large,  but  not  fo  well  fcented  Year ;  and  fo  there  is  more  Danger 
as  the  common  Provence  Rofe.  of  their  not  fucceeding. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Roles  may  be  But  the  beft  Method  to  obtain 

propagated    either    from    Suckers,  good-rooted  Plants  is,  to  lay  down 

Layers,  or  by  budding  them  upon  the    young  Branches    in   Autumn, 

Stocks -of  other  Sorts  of   Rofes;  which  will  take  good  Root  by  the 

which  latter  Method  is  only  praftifcd  Autumn  following  (cfpecially  if  they 

for  fome  peculiar  Sorts,  which  do  are  watered  in  very  dry  Weather) , 

not  grow  very  vigorous  upon  their  when  they  may  be  taken  from  the 

own  Stocks,  and  fend  forth  Suckers  old  Plants,  and  tranfplanted  waere 

very  fparingly ;  or  where  a  Perfon  they  are  to   remain.     The   PUius 

is  wilUiig  to  have  more  Sorts  than  which  are  propaoated  by  Layers,  are 
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not  fo  apt  to  fend  out  Suckers  from 
their  Roots,  as  thofe  which  are  from 
Sdckcrs;  therefore  fhould  be  pre- 
ferred before  them ;  becaafe  they 
may  be  much  eafier  kept  in  Com- 
pafs  :  and  thefe  will  alfo  flower  much 
Uronger.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  tranf« 
planted  any  time  from  OSober  to 
April  \  but  when  they  are  defigoM 
to  flower  ftrong  the  firft  Year  after 
planting,  they  fhould  be  planted 
early  ;  tho\  as  I  faid  before,  if  they 
are  planted  late  in  the  Spring,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  flower  in  Au- 
tumn, provided  they  do  not  fuffer 
by  Drought. 

Mod  of  thefe  Sorts  delight  in  a 
rich  rooift  Soil,  and  an  open  Situa- 
tion, in  which  they  will  produce  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Flowers,  and 
thofe  much  fairer,  than  when  they 
are  upon  a  dry  Soil,  or  in  a  (hady 
Situation.  The  Pruning  which  they 
require  is  only,  to  cut  out  dead 
Wood,  and  the  Suckers  cleared  ofl", 
which  flio  ild  be  done  every  Au- 
tumn :  and  if  there  are  any  very 
luxuriant  Branches,  which  draw  the 
Nourifliment  from  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Phint,  they  fliould  be  taken 
out,  or  (horten'd,  to  caufe  it  to  pro- 
duce more  Branches,  if  there  be  Oc- 
caiion  for  them  to  fupply  a  Vacanc)'; 
but  you  mufl  avoid  crouding  them 
with  Branches,  which  is  as  injurious 
to  thefe  Planes  as  to  Fruit-trees ;  for 
if  the  Branches  have  not  an  equal 
Benefit  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  they 
will  not  produce  their  Flowers  fo 
ilrong,  nor  in  fo  great  Plenty,  a$ 
when  they  are  more  open,  and  bet- 
ter exposM  to  the  Sun  ;  fo  that  the 
Air  may  circulate  the  more  freely 
between  them. 

ROSA  SINENSIS.  Vidt  Ket- 
mia  Sinenfis. 

ROSE  THE  GUILDER.  Vide 
Opuius. 

ROSE-TREE.     Vide  Rofa. 
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ROSEMARY.  Vidi  Rofman- 
nus. 

ROSMARINUS,  Rofmary. 
The  CharaSers  are  ; 

//  is  M  'VirticilUte  Plants  *wiih  a 
lahiatedJlvwtr^  confifiing  ofong  Leaf^ 
nAiboft  Upper- lip  or  Crejt  is  cut  into 
t'wo  FartSy  and  turns  mp  lachmtfard, 
'with  crooked  Stamina,  or  Chives: 
hut  the  Under-lip^  or  Beard^  is  di<vi' 
ded  into  three  Parts ;  the  middle  Seg- 
ment being  hollow  like  a  Spoon :  out 
of  the  tRLo  or  three  teethed  Flower- cap 
arifes  the  Pointal^  attended^  ms  it 
ivere^  byfossr  Embryoes,  tuhich  after  * 
nuard  turn  tofo  mattf  Seeds ^  that  are 
roundijhy  and  an  inclofed  ist  the 
Fk'wer-cup* 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Rosmarinus  bortenfis^  latiore 
folio,  Mor.  Hift.  Broad-leavM  Gar- 
den Rofmary. 

2.  Rosmarinus  bortenfist  angU' 
ftiore  folio,  C.  B,  P.  Narrow-leav*d 
Garden  Rofmary. 

3.  RosMARiNUsy?r/i2/if/,  Jive  au- 
reus. Park.  Theat.  The  Gold-fbriped 
Rofmary. 

4.  Rosmarinus  hortevfit,  angu- 
ftiore  folioy  argenteus.  H.  R,  Par, 
The  narrow  -  leav*d  Silver -ftrip^d 
Rofmary. 

5.  Rosmarinus  JlmerienJ!t,  JUrt 
majore  fpicalo  purpurafcente,  Toum. 
Rofmary  oi  Jlmeriay  with  a  large 
fpiked  purplifli  Flower. 

6.  Rosmarinus  fpontaneus^  felie 
eleganter  *varifgato.  Beerh,  Ini, 
Broad-leavM  Rofmary,  with  an  ele- 
gant flriped'^Leaf. 

Dr.  Linnet  us  has  feparated  this 
Genus,  with  fome  others,  from  the 
Clafs  where  they  have  by  all  Bo- 
tanifls  been  ranged,  on  account  of 
their  having  but  two  Stamina  in  each 
Flower :  whereas  the  other  Plants  of 
this  Clafs  have  four,  two  long,  and 
two  ihort:  but  (his  is  not  altogether 
juftifiable ;  fincc  in  every  other  Cha- 

rader. 
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nfler,  they  agree  with  their  Conge* 
ners. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  plentifully  in 
the  Southern  Parts  of  Frana,  in 
SfMtMf  and  in  Italy,  where,  upon 
dry  rocky  Soils  near  the  Sea,  chey 
thrive  prodigioofly  i  but,  nocwith- 
iUnding  they  are  produced  in  warm 
Countries,  yet  they  are  hardy  enough 
to  bear  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  they  are  planted  upon  a 
poor,  dry,  gravelly  Soil,  on  which 
tbey  will  endure  the  Cold  much  bet- 
ter than  upon  a  richer  Ground,  where 
the  Plants  will  grow  more  vigoroufly 
10  Summer,  and  fo  be  more  fubjed 
to  Injury  from  Froft ;  and  they  will 
not  have  fo  ilrong  an  aromatic  Scent 
as  thofe  upon  a  dry  barren  Soil. 

Thofe  Sorts  with  {(riped  Leaves 
are  fomewhat  tender,  and  fhould 
either  be  planted  near  a  warm  Wall, 
or  ia  Pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  fheitered  in  Winter  un- 
der a  Frame,  otherwife  they  will  be 
fabjefl  to  die  in  froAy  Weather. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of  them 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  upon  a 
Bed  of  frelh  light  Earth  ;  and  when 
they  are  rooted,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they 
are  deiign^d  to  grow ;  but  it  will  be 
proper  to  do  this  about  the  Begin- 
ning of  ScpUmber,  that  they  may 
take  Root  before  the  frofty  Weather 
comes  on ;  for  if  they  are  planted 
too  late  in  Autumn,  tbey  feldom 
live  thro'  the  Winter,  efpccially  if 
the  Weather  proves  very  cold  ;  fo 
that  if  you  do  not  tranfplant  them 
early,  it  will  be  the  better  Method 
to  let  them  remain  unremoved  un- 
til March  following,  when  the  Frofl 
IS  over,  obferving  never  to  tranf- 
plant them  at  a  Scafon  when  the  dry 
£a&  Winds  blow,,  but  rather  defer 
the  doing  of  it  until  the  Seal'on  is. 
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more  favourable ;  for  if  they  are 
planted  when  there  are  cold  drying 
Winds,  they  are  apt  to  dry  up  their 
Leaves,  and  kill  them :  but  if  there 
happen  to  be  fome  warm  Showers 
foon  after  they  are  removed,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  take  Root  immediate- 
ly ;  fo  that  they  will  require  no  far- 
ther Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds 

Altho'  thefe  Plants  are  tender 
when  planted  in  a  Garden,  yet 
when  they  are  by  Accident  rooted 
in  a  Wall  (as  I  have  feveral  times 
feen  them),  they  will  endure  the 
greateft  Cold  of  our  Winters,  tho\, 
expofed  much  to  the  cold  Winds; 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  Plants  be- 
ing more  dinted  and  fbrong,  and 
their  Roots  being  drier. 

The  Flowers  of  the  narrow-leaved 
Garden  Sort  are  ufcd  in  Medicine, 
as  are  alfo  the  Leaves  and  Seeds. 

ROYENA,  J/iican  Bladder-nut. 
The  CharaStrs  are  5 

The  Empalenunt  of  the  Flotver  is 
of  one  Leaf\  fucelling  out  in  a  Belly ^ 
and  blunt  at  the  Brim,  ivhere  it  is 
indented  in  five  Farts  :  the  Flotver  is 
of  one  Leaf  hu*ving  a  Tube  the  Length 
of  the  Empalement  ;  but  fprgads  open 
at  the  Topt  ivhere  it  is  (lightly  cut 
tntofi've  Parts  :  in  the  Cm! re  is  fi- 
tuated  the  hairy  Fointal,  nuhich  is 
attendrd  by  ten  Jhort  Stamina:  the 
Poittfal  after*ward  becomes  an  oval' 
CcpfuU,  having  four  Fuiro*ws  open- 
ing  in  one  Celi^  in  twhich  are  contain^ 
edfour  oblong  triangular  Seeds, 
The  Species  arc  ; 

1.  RoYENA  tWis  evatis.  Lin. 
Ilort.  Cliff,  African  Bladder -nut, 
with  a  fingle  (hining  Leaf.   . 

2 .  Ro  Y  E  N  A  flits  lanccolatis  gla* 
bris.  Flor,  Leyd.  African  Bladder- 
nut,  with  fmooth  fpear  -  (bap'd 
Leaves;  by  fome  cail'd  African 
Whortle-beny. 

3.  RoYENA  fiiis  lancsolatis  hir- 
4H  3  fvt]s. 
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futii.  Tlor.  Leyd.     African  Bladder- 
nut,  with  hairy  fpear-flupM  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  has  been  long  an 
Inhabtant  of  fome  carioas  Gardens 
io  England:  but  it  is  not  vzt'^  coih- 
snon  here ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to 
propagate.  The  fureft  Method  of  do- 
ing It,  is  by  Uying  down  the  young 
Branches,  and  thefe  will  feldom  take 
Root  under  two  Years.  I  have  alfo 
raifcd  a  few  by  Cuttiogs»  but  it  was 
two  Years  before  they  put  dut 
Roots  :  and  it  was  three  Years  be- 
fore they  began  to  grow  upward ; 
and  then  they  made  bat  little  Pro- 
grefs. 

I'his  Plant  will  grow  eight  or  ten 
Feet  high,  and  puts  out  its  Branches 
on  every  Side  >  fo  may  be  trained 
up  to  a  regular  Head :  thefe  Branches 
are  cloathed  with  oval  fhining 
Leaves,  which  are  placed  alternate- 
ly, and  continue  all  the  Year;  fo 
that  it  makes  an  agreeable  Variety 
among  other  Exotic  Plants  in  the 
Green  ho ufe,  during  the  Wintcr- 
feafon  :  the  Flowers  are  produced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  along 
tht'  Branches;  but  as  they  have  lit- 
tle Beauty,  few  Perfons  regard  them. 
I  have  not  obferved  any  Fruit  pro- 
duced by  thefe  Plants  in  England. 
This  was  defcribed  and  £gored  by 
Dr.  Hirman^  who  was  Profcflbr  of 
Botany  at  Ltydcn^  under  the  Title  of 
Staphylodcndt  on  jifricanuM^  foli9jin^ 
gul'tri  lucido. 

The  otner  two  Sorts  are  at  pre- 
fent  rare  in  the  Engiijh  Gardens  ; 
but  in  the  curious  Gardens  in  Hol- 
land \\ity  are  in  greater  Plenty.  They 
are  all  of  them  Natives  *of  the  Cape 
%f  Giod  thpc  \  fo  are  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  a  common  Green-houSe^ 
with  Myrtles  and  Orange  -  trees : 
thefe  Plants  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  as  d-fficuU  to 
propagate  a$  the  firll  \  which  is  the 
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Canfe  of  their  Scarcity  :  the  bel 
time  to  lay  down  the  Branches  of 
theie  Plants  is  in  Angnp\  bot  the 
Cuttings  (hould  be  planted  in  JwJiji 
they  muft  be  planted  in  Pots,  and 
(haded  from  the  Sun  in  Summer,2nd 
iheltered  under  a  Frame  in  Winter. 
RUBIA,  Madder. 

The  CharaStrs  are ; 
^bt  Flotver  €9n/ifts  of  ong  fhtgU 
htaf^  nubicb  is  cut  into  four  or  fivt 
Segments  ^  and  expanded  at  tbeTop:  the 
Flonoir-cnp  a/ienward  becomes  a  Frml 
compo/ed  oft*wo  Jnicf  Berries^  ^^*fify 
joined  togetber^  containing  Seed,  fir 
tbe  tnoft  part  bollow*d  like  a  Havel: 
to  *wbicb  may  be  addedf  Tbe  Leaves 
being  rougb^    and  fssrroun£ng  tbe 
Stalks  in  fVborles, 
The  Species  are ; 
I .  R  u  B I A  iinSornm  fati^va.  C  B, 
P.    Cultivated  Dyers  Madder. 

a.  Rub  I A  fvl'veflris   a/per a^  qu^ 
fyhefiris  Diofcoridis    C.  B.  P.  Wild 
Madder. 

3.  Rub  I A  fyl*oeftris  Monfpcfulana 
major,  J,  B,  Great  wild  Madder  of 
Montpelier.  * 

The  iirft  of  thefe  Sorts  was  for- 
merly cultivated  in  divers  Parts  of 
England^  for  the  Dyers  Ufe  ;  bat  of 
late  Years  it  has  been  wholly  negleA- 
ed;  fo  that  at  prefent  \  believe  there 
'  is  fcarpe  any  of  it  cultivated,  except 
in  Onall  Quantities  for  medicinal 
\3(t :  how  this  Plant  came  tobcfo 
much  negledled  in  EngLnd,  I  can- 
not imagine,  fince  it  will  thrive  as 
well  here  as  in  any  Couittry  in  £■• 
rope ;  and  the  Confumption  of  it  ia 
England  is  pretty  large  ;  for  I  have 
been  informed,  that  we  pay  op- 
wards  of  ^0,000  /.  annually  for  thb 
Commodity,  which  might  be  eafil/ 
favM  to  the  Nation,  were  it  culti- 
vated here.  At  prefent  the  greatcft 
Quantity  of  is  is  cultivated  in  Flos- 
ders  and  fklland ;  from  whence  m 
are  annoally  fun>iih*d   with  it,  ii 

three 
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tliree  different  Mannen,  and  diftin- 
gaifh*d  by  the  Names  of  Madder  in 
the  Branchy  Madder  in  the  Bundle, 
and  Madder  unbundled.  The  firft 
Sort  is  brought  to  us  in  the  Root,  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  Ground,  witn- 
ont  any  other  Preparation  than  that 
of  being  dried.  The  fecond  Sort  is 
that  of  Bunch  Madder,  or  fuch'as  is 
made  into  Bundles,  which  is  Mad- 
der in  Branch,  firft  freed  from  the 
Bark  and  the  Pith,  then  mund  by 
a  Mill  into  grofs  Powder,  as  we 
bay  it.  The  third  Sort  is  the  Mad- 
der unbundled,  that  is,  the  Branch- 
ed Madder  ground  into  Powder ; 
but  the  Bunched  Madder,  or  that  in 
Bundles,  is  the  beft,  which,  for  its 
Excellency,  when  it  is  frefh,  is 
made  into  Bales,  or  put  into  Cades  : 
*tis  of  a  pale  Red  ;  but,  as  it  grows 
okier,  increafes  its  Colour  to  a  fine 
Red :  that  of  Ztaland  is  efteemed 
the  beft  for  the  Dyers  Ufe. 

In  the  Year  1727.  I  obfcrvM  a 
great  Quantity  of  this  Plant  culti- 
vated in  Holland^  between  Hel<voet- 
^fimci  and  the  Brill  \  and  it  being 
the  firft  time  I  had  ever  feen  any 
confiderable  Parcel  of  it,  I  was 
tempted  to  make  fome  Inquiries' 
abont  its  Culture,  and  take  fome 
Minutes  of  it  down  upon  the  Spot, 
which  I  (hall  here  infert,  for  the 
Ufe  of  fuch  as  may  haveCuriofity  to 
attempt  the  Culture  of  it. 

In  Autumn  they  plow  the  Land, 
where  they  intend  to  plant  Madder, 
in  the  Spring,  and  lay  it  in  high 
Ridges,  that  the  Froft  may  mellow 
it ;  in  Marth  they  plow  it  again  ; 
and  at  this  Seafon  they  work  it  very 
deep,  laying  it  up  in  Ridges  eighteen 
Inches  afunder,  and  about  a  Foot 
high  ;  then  about  the  Beginning  of 
Afril^  when  the  Madder  will  begin 
to  (hoot  out  of  the  Ground ,  they 
open  the  Earth  about  their  old 
Roots,  and  take  off  all  the  Side- 
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ihoots,  which  extend  themfelves  ho 
rizontally,  juft  under  the  Surface  of 
the  Ground,  preferving  as  much 
Root  to  them  as  poffible:  thefe  they 
tranfplant  immediately  upon,  the 
Tops  of  the  new  Ridges,  at  abon(  a 
Foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  do 
this  when  there  are  fome  Showers, 
becaufe  then  the  Plants  will  take 
Root  in  a  few  Days,  and  will  re- 
quire no  Water. 

When  the  Plants  are  growing, 
they  carefully  keep  the  Ground 
hoed,  to  prevent  the  Weeds  from 
coming  up  between  them;  for  if 
they  are  fmothered  by  Weeds,  efpe- 
cially  when  young,  it  will  either  de- 
ftroy  or  weaken  them  fo  nfiich,  that 
they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe 
Ridges  they  let  the  Plants  remain 
two  Seafonsy  during  which  time 
they  keep  the  Ground  very  clean  j 
and  at  Michaelmas^  when  the  Tops 
of  the  Plants  are  decay*d,  they  take 
up  the  Roots,  and  dry  them  for  Sale. 
This  is  what  I  could  learn  of  their 
Method  of  cultivating  this  Plant ;  to 
which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  Obfcrva- 
tions  of  my  own,  which  I  havefince 
made  upon  the  Culture  of  Madder 
in  England.  And,  firft,  I  find  there 
is  no  Necefiity  for  laying  the  Ground 
up  in  Ridges  in  England,  as  is  prac- 
tifcd  by  the  Dutch  (efpecially  in  dry 
Land),  becaufe  the  Places  where  I 
faw  it  were  very  wet  Land,  which  is 
often  floated  in  Winter ;  fo  that  if 
the  Plants  were  not  elevated  upon 
Ridges,  their  feoots  would  rot  in 
Winter.  Secondly,  They  fliould  be 
planted  at  a  greater  Diilance,  in 
England  i  the  Rows  fhould  be  at 
lealt  three  Feet  Diilance,  and  the 
Plants  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the 
Rows ;  for  as  they  extend  themfelves 
pretty  far  under-ground,  fo,  where 
they  are  planted  too  near,  their 
Roots  will  not  ha^e  room  to  grow. 
And,  thirdly,  I  find,  that  if  all  the 

4  H  4  horizon- 
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l^orizontal  Roots  are  deflroyed  from  PUnt»  might  eafily  inform  them' 
time  to  time,  as  they  are  product »  felves,  by  going  over  to  HolUndtt 
it  will  caufe  the  large  downright  the  Seafon  of  taking  up  the  Roots. 
Roots  to  be  much  bigger ;  in  which  What  I  could  learn  from  the  Peo- 
the  Goodnefs  of  this  Commodity  pie  with  whom  I  converfed  in  Hcl- 
chiefly  confids :  for  if  the  upper  iand  on  this  Affair,  was,  that  tbey 
Roots  are  faffered  to  remain,  they  pared  off  the  outfide  Rind  of  thd 
will  draw  off  the  principal  Nouriih-  Roots,  which  is  dried  by  itfelf,  and 
ment  from  the  downright  Roots,  as  is  called  Mull-madder.  Then  they 
I  have  experienced ;  for  I  planted  a  pared  off  another  fiefliy  Part  of  the 
few  Roots  upon  the  fame  Soil  and  Root,  which  is  made  into  another 
Situation^  which  were  oT  equal  Madder,  and  is  called  Number  O; 
Strength^  and  rooted  equally  well :  but  thelnfide,  or  Heart  of  the  Root, 
half  of  thefe  I  hoed  roun,d,  and  cut  is  called  Crop-madder.  The  Mi 
off  the  horizontal  Roots ;  and  the  Sort  is  not  worth  above  fifteen  or 
other  Half  I  permitted  the  horizon-  fixteen  Shillings  /^rhundredWdght; 
tal  Roots  to  remain  on ;  and  when  I  the  fecond  Sort  is  fold  at  about  forty 
took  them  all  up,  thofe  which  I  had  Shillings ;  but  the  third  Sort  wiQ 
hoed  about,  and  kept  clear  from  ho-  fell  for  five  Pounds  per  Hundred.  I 
rizontal  Roots,  were  almoft  as  large  have  iince  been  informed.  Chat  theie 
again  as  the  other^and  theRoots  were  is  no  Neceflity  of  dividing  it  into 
double  the  Weight ;  which  plainly  thefe  three  Sorts  for  Ufe  ;  for  if  the 
proves  it  neceitary  to  cut  oft  thofe  Whole  is  dried,  and  ground  toge- 
Superficial  Roots  :  fo  that  where  ther,  it  will  anfwer  the  Dyers  Pur- 
this  Plant  is  cultivated  in  Quantity,  pofe  full  as  well.  Thefe  Roots  moft 
it  will  be  an  excellent  Method  to  ufe  be  dried  on  a  Kiln,  before  they  are 
the  Hoeing  •  plough,  to  ftic  the  ground  to  Powder :  for  which  Pur- 
Ground,  and  deflroy  the  Weeds  :  pofe,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  as  are  ufed 
for,  with  this  Inflrument,  a  large  for  drying  of  Malt  might  be  made 
Quantity  of  Ground  may  be  kept  ufeful  for  this  Commodity, 
clean,  at  a  fmall  Expence :  and  as  •  By  fome  few  Experiments  which 
this  will  llir  the  Ground  much  I  made,  I  imagine  that  one  Acre  of 
deeper  than  a  common  Hoe,  it  will  good  Madder,  when  fit  to  take  up 
cut  off  the  fuperficial  Roots,  and  for  Ufe,  will  be  worth  above  one 
thereby  improve  the  principal  Roots,  hundred  Pounds  ;  fo  that  if  it  were 

This  Crop  of  Madder  fhould  be  to  fland  three  Years  in  the  Ground, 
fliifted  into  frefh  Land  ;  for  the  and  to  be  planted  on  Lard  of  three 
Ground  which  has  had  one  Crop,  Pounds  ptr  Acre,  it  would  pay  ex- 
will  not  be  fit  to  receive  another  in  ceeding  well ;  confidering  the  annual 
lefs  than  four  Years ;  during  which  Culture  (if  performed  by  a  Plough) 
time  any  other  annual  Crop  may  be  will  be  no  great  Expence  s  the  prin- 
cultivated  on  the  Land.  cipal  Charge  being  in  the  firft  pre- 

The  manner  of  drying  and  pre-  paring  of  the  Land,  and  the  plaiit- 
paring  thefe  Roots  for  Ufe,  I  am  not    ing :  but  whoever  has  a  mind  to 

acquainted  with,  having  never  had  cultivate    this    Plant,   might   rent 

an  Opportunity  of  feeing  that  Part,  ytiy  good  Land  for    this  Purpofe, 

fo  can  give  no  Indr nations  concern-  for  twenty  ^\t  or  thirty  Shilling* 

ing  it  t  but  whoever  fhall  have  Cu-  per  Acre,  at  a  Diflancefrom  Undtn^ 

rioiity  enough  to  cultivj^te  this  ufeful  but  near  fome  Navigation. 

The 
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The  two  Sores  of  wild  Madder 
are  of  no  Ufe ;  thoagh  their  Roots 
fceffli  to  be  of  the  fame  Quality  with 
Che  manured  Sort ;  and  as  they  are 
never  cultivated  in  Gardens,  it  is 
necdlefs  to  fay  any  (hing  more  of 
them  in  this  Place. 

Thefe  Plants  love  a  loofe  Soil,  nei- 
ther too  dry  nor  over-wet ;  but  will 
do  better  on  a  dry  than   on  a  wet 
•Soil,  becaufe    in    fuch  Places  the 
Roots  are  apt  to  rot  in  Winter* 

RUBEOLA,  Petty-madder. 
The  CharaBiri  are ; 

li  bath  a  funnel-Jhaftd  Flower^ 
tonfifling  of  one  Leafy  nuhicb  isjlightly 
tui  into  four  Par  it  at  tbi  Brim ; 
refting  mi  tbe  Empalemint,  *wbicb  is 
fomttimts  daubli^and  fometimes  JingU  : 
this  Emfaliment  after<ward  hecomts 
a  Fruity  eomfofed  of  ttvQ  nakid 
Setdst 

The  Speciei  are ; 

1.  RirneoLA  lutiori  folio.  Inft, 
R.  H,  Broad -ieav'd  Petty -mad* 
der. 

2 .  R  u  B  EO L A  angufiion  folio.  Inft. 

R.  H.  Narrow-leav*d  Petty-mad- 
der. 

3.  Rubeola  'vulgaris  fuadrifo' 
Ha  Itenfisy  florihut  furft/rafcentihtj, 
Inft,  R,  H.  Common  fmooth  foor- 
leav'd  Petty-madder,  with  purplifh 
plowers,  commonly  called  Squioan- 
cy-wort. 

4.  Rubeola  hufitamca  ajhtra^ 
florihui  furfur afctntibus*  lufi,  a.  H, 

Rough  Petty-madder  of  Portugal^ 
with  purplifh  Flowers. 

5.  Rubeola   Cretica  faxatilis 
fruticefa^  gallii  folio^  fton  furpureo 

njiolacto.  Toum,  Cor,  Shrubby  rock 
Petty-madder  oi  Candy,  with  a  La- 
dies-bed  ftraw-leaf,  and  a  violet  pur* 
pie  Flower. 

6.  Rubeola  Cretica  fa  vat  His 
frutefcens,   fore  fla<vefeente.  ^ourn. 

Cor.  Shrubby  rock  Petty-mrddcr 
giCandj,  with  aycllowifli  Flower. 
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7.  Rubeola  Crsticm  faefidfjlf^ 
ma  fruiefctus  myrtifolia^  Jlore  magma 
fuave  '  rttbente,  Toum,  Cor.  The 
moft  ftinking  ihrabby  Petty-midder 
of  Candy,  with  a  Myrtle-lof,  and  m 
large  pale-red  Flower. 

8.  Rubeola  Orienialis  frnfida 

frniicofaferfyllifoUa^floriparvofua^ 
've'mhenti,  Tonm,  Cor.  Shrabl^ 
ftinking  £aftern  Petty-madder,  with 
a  Mother-of-thyme-leaf,  and  a  fmall 
pale-red  Flower. 

Q.  RuBBOLA  Orienialis,  foHis 
gallii,  flore  multiflici  )tx  tfiridi  fian/e- 
fcenfi.  Tonm,  Cor.  Eaftem  Petty- 
madder,  with  many  greenifh-yellow 
Flowers. 
The  firft,  feoond,  fourth,  and  ninth 
Sorts  are  annoal  Plants,  which  decay 
foon  after  they  have  perfected 
their  Seed.  Thefe  are  preferved 
in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  Perfons  who 
are  curions  in  Botany,  for  the  (ake 
of  Variety.  They  are  very  hard/ 
Plants,  which  require  no  other  Care 
than  to  clear  them  from  Weeds :  for 
if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
Seeds,  the  Plants  will  come  up,  and 
maintain  their  Place,  if  they  are 
not  overborne  with  larger  Weeds. 
The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may  be 
fown  either  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  in 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain, 
which  may  be  in  almoft  any  Soil ; 
but  they  love  an  open  Situation. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild-  on 
chalky  Hills,  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng- 
land,  where  the  Branches  trail  on 
the  Ground,  and  produce  Tufts  of 
purpliih  Flowers  from  the  Joints 
where  the  Leaves  are  fet  on  ;  whick 
open  in  yuxe,  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe 
in  Jugkf  ;  but  the  Roots  abide  ma- 
ny Years.  I'his  Plant  is  efteemed 
efficacious  in  the  Cure  of  Quinfeys, 
either  taken  inwardly,  or  outwardly 
applied. 

The  fifth, fixth,feventh,and eighth 
Sorts  were  difcover'd  by  Dr.  Tonrne* 

fert 
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firt  in  the  Lewuit.  Thefe  are  &bi<)e- 
ing  PlantSy  which  become  ihrubby, 
and,  by  their  diiFereDt  Appearances, 
make  an  agreeable  Variety  in  a 
Garden.  They  may  be  propagated 
by  (owing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of 
frefh  undunged  Soil,  in  the  Spring ; 
and  when  the  Plants  come  up,  they 
jnaft  be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  very  dry  Weather  they  ihould  be 
refrefhed  with  Water ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  about  three  or  four 
Inches  high,  they  ihoakl  be  tranf- 
,|Janted,  fome  of  each  Sort,  intoPots, 
that  they  may  be  fhelterM  nnder  an 
Hot' bed-frame  in  Winter  ;  and  the 
others  into  dry  warm  Borders  of 
poor  Earth  ;  for  in  fuch  Places 
where  the  Plants  grow  flowly,  they 
•will  live  through  the  Winter, better 
than  when  they  are  planted  in  a  rich 
Soil. 

RUBUS,  The  Bramble,  or  Rafp- 
berry -buih. 

The  Cbara3ers  arc ; 

//  bath  a  Flonvir  cmfifiing  ef  fiui 
Leavet^  nvbich  an  placed  circuiarly^ 
andixfand  inform  rfoKoft:  thtFkw' 
'9r»C9f  ii  diijidid  into  five  Farts  am' 
tmng  maty  Stamina,  i/t  the  Bofom  tf 
tbi  flower  ;  in  the  Centre  of  tubteb 
^fes  the  Pointalg  mtbieb  mftemvard 
leeomes  tbeFndt^  eonjtfting  of  many 
frotnheranees^  andfullofjmce. 
The  Swedes  are  i 

1.  KvBVS  major ffrnSnnigrtk  % 
3  The  common  Bramble,  or 
Bkckberry-bttfli. 

2.  lluBUS  minor^  fmSn  coeruleo, 
J,  B.  The  Dewberry  -  bufli,  or 
Icficr  Bramble. 

3.  RvBus  <ottlgarii  major ^fruffu 
alio.  Rati  Sjn.  The  common  great- 
er Bramble-bufh,  with  white  Fruit. 

4.  RuBVs  'Vulgaris  major^  folio 
ilegaMter  variegato.  The  greater 
Bramble- buih,  with  a  beautiful  ib-i- 
ped  Leaf. 
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e.  RoBUs  Meuf  ffnofm^  .finBn 
fSro.  J.  B.    The  Rafpberry-baih, 
Framboife,  or  Hind-berry. 

6.  RuBUS  Idans  fptnofits,  fruBo. 
albo.  y  B.  The  Rafpherry-bulh, 
*with  white  Fruit. 

7.  RuBVS  Idims  fpinojus^  fmBu 
rubroferotino.  The  Rafpberry-baih, 
with  late-red  Fruit. 

8.  RvBVS  Id^ens  non  ffinofut,  J. 
B.  The  Rafpberry-bttih,  without 
Thorns, 

.  9.  RuBUS  Id^eus,  fruSn  migro, 
Firginiannt,  Bani/fer.  The  Firgi- 
nian  Rafpberry  -  bufli,  with  black 
Fruit. 

10.  RvBtrs  oJoratns.Comnt.  Vir^ 
ginian  flowering  Rafpberry,  in^o. 

11.  RuBVS  jfmericannSf    magis 

oreSuSy  fpinis  rarioribm,ftipite  ceeru* 

leo.  Fink.  Aim.     The  Upright  Fm- 

fylvatda  Bramble,    or    Raipbeny* 

buih. 

12.  RvBUS  ^jj^imvi  bumilit,  J, 
B.    Dwarf  Bramble  of  the  J^s. 

13.  RuBVS  vulgaris,  f^nis  r«- 
rens.  H.  R,  Far.  Common  Bram- 
ble, without  Spines. 

14.  Kv^vsJpinofuStfoliis^ flirt 
ileganter  laciniatii.  Inft.  R.  H, 
Prtckly  Bramble,  with  Leaves  and 
Flowers  elegantly  jageed. 

I ;.  Rvnvsflore  auio  pleno.  H.  R. 
Par.  The  Bramble  with  double 
white  Flowers. 

16.  RuBVS  non  fpiuofns,  fruSn 
nigro  majortj  Folowicns,  Burr.  Icok. 
Poland  Bramble  without  Thorns, 
and  a  larger  black  Fruit. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  ve- 
ry  common  in  Hedges,  and  apon 
dry  Banks,  in  moft  Parts  of  J^n^yW, 
and  are  rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
The  third  Sort  was  found  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Bobartf  in  an  Hedge  not  far 
from  Oxford  I  ^nd  hath  iince  been 
cultivated  in  feveral  Gardens  as  a 
Curiofity.     This  docs  not  only  dif- 
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€er  fir^m  the  caminon  Bramble  in  che 
Coloar  of  the  Fruit,  bat  alfo  in  that 
of  the  Bark  and  Leaves,  which,  in 
this  Sort,  are  of  a  lively  Green ; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  coimmon  Sort 
are  of  a  dark-brown  Colour.  '  The 
foarth  Sort  is  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Bramble,  dilFering  therefrom 
only  in  having  ftriped  Leaves,  for 
which  it  is"  prefcrv'd  by  feme  Per- 
fofls  who  are  curious  in  collecting 
variegated  Plants. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  m  all  re- 
fpeGti  like  the  conmonBramble,  ex- 
cepting in  this  Particular,  that  there 
are  no  Thorns  on  the  Branches  or 
Leaves  of  this  Sort. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  ditfers  from 
the  common  Bramble  in  having  the 
Leaves  and  Flowers  curionfly  jag- 
ged. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  produces  large 
Spikes  of  Flowers,  which  are  very 
large  and  double,  fo  that  they  make 
a  fine  Appearance,  being  almoft  as 
large  and  double  as  Rofes.  This 
merits  a  Place  in  every  good  Gar^ 
den ;  beca jfe  it  may  be  planted  in 
any  abjedt  Part  of  the  Garden,  under 
Trees  in  Wildernefs- quarters;  where 
it  will  thrive  and  flower  as  well  as 
when  planted  in  a  more  open  Situa- 
tion. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  not  very 
common  in  England,  but  is  a  Native 
of  Poland,  This  produces  mnch 
larger  Fruit  than  the  commonBram- 
ble  ;  fo  is  prcferv'd  in  the  Gardens 
of  fome  curious  Perfons  for  the  fake 
of  Variety, 

The  Rafpberry-buih  is  alfo  very 
common  in  divers  Woods  in  the 
Northern  Counties  of  Eng/anJ  ;  but 
Is  cultivated  in  all  curious  Gardens 
for  the  fake  of  its  Fruit.  Of  this 
there  are  three  Kinds,  which  are  cul- 
tivated commonly  in  Gardens  near 
London  ;  which  are  the  common  red, 
late-rcd,  and  the  white  Sorts  ;  but 
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Ae  Sort  ^thoQt  Thorns  is  Ie6  com* 
mon  at  prefent  than  the  other. 

The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  aa4 
twelfth  Sorts  are  preferv*das  Cariofi« 
tiei  IB  feveral  Gardens  near  London  ; 
as  tfaehr  Fmits  are  of  no  Valve,  thej 
are  fcarcely  worth  cultivating^  ex- 
cept in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Va- 
riety. 

All  the  Sorts  qf  Bramble  are  eofilj 
propagated  by  kyingdown  of  their 
Shoots,  which  in  One  Year  will  be 
f^ifficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant ;  fo 
may  then  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
Plants,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defign'd  to  remain  ;  which  (hoald 
be  in  Wildernefs-quarters,  or  other 
abjea  Parts  of  the  Garden,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  (pread,with* 
out  incommoding  other  rlants. 

The  Rafpberry  is  always  cultiva- 
ted  in  Gardens,  for^the  fake  of  the 
Fruit.  There  is  a  Variety  of  this 
Plant,  which  produces  two  Crops 
of  Fruit  every  Year ;  one  in  the; 
nfual  Seafon  in  Jhfy,  and  the  fecond 
Crop  in  O&ohtr ;  and  when  the  Au- 
tumn proves  favourable,  the  fecond 
Crop  will  ripen  extremely  well;  and, 
in  fome  Year?,  have  been  in  as  great 
Plenty  as  the  firft  Crop. 

The  Rafpberries  are  always  pro- 
pagated by  Sockers,  tho'  I  fhonid 
prefer  fuch  Plants  as  are  raifed  by 
Layers ;  becaufe  the^  will  be  better 
rooted,  and  not  fo  liable  to  fend 
Out  Suckers  as  the  other  j  which  ge- 
nerally produce  fuch  Quantities  of 
Suckers  from  their  Roots,  as  to  fill 
the  Ground;  and  where  they  are 
not  carefully  taken  out,  or  thinned, 
caufe  the  Fruit  to  be  froall,  and  in 
lefs  Quantities  ;  efpecially  when 
the  Plants  are  placed  near  each  other, 
which  is  too  often  the  Cafe  j  for 
there  arc  few  Perfons  who  allow 
thefe  Plants  fofiicient  room. 

In  preparing  thefe  Plants,  their 
Fibres  (hould  be  ihortened  ;  but  the 
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Btid3»  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall 
Bidance  from  the  Seem  of  the  Plant, 
muft  not  be  cat  off,  becaufe  thofe 
prodace  the  new  Shoots  the  follow- 
ing Summer.  Thefe  Plants  ihould 
be  planted  aboat  (wo  Feet  afunder 
in  the  Rows,  and  four  or  ^ve  Feet 
Piilance  Row  from  Row  ;  for  if 
they  are  planted  too  clofe,  their 
Fruit  is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen 
fo  kindly,  as  when  they  have  room 
for  the  Air  t<y  pafs  between  the 
Kaws.  The  Soil^  in  which  they 
thrive  befl»  is  a  freih  fandy  Loam, 
neither  too  moift  nor  over- dry ;  the 
Extreme  of  either  being  injurious  to 
thefe  Plants. 

The  time  for  drefling  of  them  is 
in  O^oieTf  when  all  the  old  Wood, 
which  produced  Fruit  the  preceding 
Summer,  (hould  be  cut  down  to  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  and  the 
young  Shoots  muft  be  ihortenM  to 
abont  two  Feet  in  Length ;  then  the 
Spaces  between  the  Rows  (hould  be 
well  dug,  to  encourage  their  Roots  ; 
and  if  yon  bury  a  very  little  rotten 
Dung  therein,  it  will  make  them 
(hoot  vigoroufly  the  Summer-  fol- 
lowing, and  their  Fruit  will  be  much 
fairer.  During  the  Summer-feafon 
they  {houl4  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  which,  with  the  before- men- 
tioned Culture,  ^s  all  the  Manage- 
ment they  will  require:  but  it  is 
proper  to  make  new  Plantations 
once  in  three  or  four  Years,  becaufe 
thofe  are  better  than  where  thePlants 
are  fuffier'd  to  remain  longer. 

The  Firginiau  flowering  Rafpber- 
ly  is  commonly  propagated  in  the 
Nurferies  as  a  flowering  Shrub.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Sort  are  as  large  as 
^  fmall  Rofes  ;  and  there  is  a  Succef- 
fion  of  them  Ibr  two  Months  or 
more,  fo  that  they  make  an  agree- 
able Variety  during  their  Continu- 
ance* This  Sort  has  product  Fruit 
.in  England,  which  were  larger  than 
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thofe  of  the  common  Sort;  but  bad 
little  Flavour.  Thefe  were  ripe  in 
September f  and  the  Plants  on  which 
they  produced,  grew  on  a  ftrong 
Soil ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  any 
Fruit  upon  thefe  Plants. 

The  eleventh  Sort  frequently  pro- 
duces Fruit  in  EngUnd^  which  are  in 
Appearance  very  like  the  common 
Blackberry  ;  but  have  a  different 
Flavour^  Thefe  ripen  late  in  the 
Autumn,  and  are  not  worth  culti- 
vating for  their  Fruit. 

RUJPBECKIA,  Dwarf  Sonfiow* 
er,  'vulgo. 

The  Cbara3ers  are ; 
//  bath  Male  and  Hirmaphr9£ti 
Flotwers  inched  in  one  common  Em* 
falemeni:  the  Empalemont  is  cm- 
f0s*dof  tvjo  Orders  of  Leaves:  the  , 
Flower  has  a  Border  of  Rays ^  and  the 
Middle  is  occupied  hy  a  great  Ntanber 
of  Hermaphrodite  Flotvers,  tvlnds 
form  a  Cone  :  the  Hermaphro£te 
Flowers  are  tuhulous^  and  cut  intofiw 
Parts  at  the  Brim ;  thefe  ha-ve  the 
Pointaljituatedin  their  Centre /which 
is  attended  by  fi^ve  Jlender  Stamina : 
the  Male  Floivers^  nvhich  gro^w  round 
the  Border,  and  form  the  Rays,  are 
f  retched  out  on  ono  Side  like  a  Tongue, 
*which  is  cut  into  two  or  three  Parts, 
and  is  plain  :  thefe  are  barren  ;  hut 
the  Hermaphrodite Flotvers  ha^e  each 
afingle  oblong  Seed,  *which  is  four- 
cornered^  fucceeding  them. 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  byMon- 
iieur  Vaillant  titled  Obelifcotheca  ; 
but  this  being  a  compound  Name, 
Pr.  Linnaus  has  altered  it  to  this  of 
Rudbeciia,  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Rud» 
bed,  who  was  ProfeiTor  of  Botaoy 
at  Up/a/  in  Sweden. 
The  Species  are  ; 
I.  RuDjECKiA  foliis  lanceolate' 
o*vatis  alternis  itidi'vijis,  petalis  re/iii 
integris,  Flor.  f^irg.  Dwarf  Sun- 
flower, with  yellow  Rays  and  a  dark 
Middle. 

2.    RUD- 
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2,  Ru»BBCKiA  foitis  Unciolatts 
^ktrnii  indi'vifisf  petalis  radii  hifi* 
£s.  FUr.  Fir,  Dwarf  American 
Sooflower,  with  porpie  Rays,  whicii 
are  bifid. 

3.  RuDBECKiA  foliis  compofitis 
Uaniatis,  Lin,  Virid,  American 
Sonflowefy  with  Leaves  which  are 
compofed  of  many  Parts,  and  deeply 
cot. 

4.   RUDBECKIA    foliis     €9mpofitis 

aMgufiioribus  laciniatis  American 
Sanflower,  with  narrow  cut  com- 
poand  Leaves. 

5.  RuDBECKiA  foUis  compofiiis 
httgris.      FUr,      Leyd.       American 

Soo-flower,  with  whole  compound 
Laves. 

6.  RuDBECCiA foliii 9ppofitis  Ian' 
€e9lai0-gvaiij,  petalis  radii  bifidis, 
Flar,  Vir.  American  Sunflower, 
with  oval  fpear-ihapM  Leaves  plac*d 
oppofice,  and  the  Petals  bifid. 

The  firfl  Sort  has  been  many, 
Years  fH-eferv'd  in  feveral  curious 
Gardens  in  England,  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  were  fent  from  Virginia^ 
nnder  the  Title  of  Chryfanthemum 
Amiricamem^dorotucifoUoyflore  luteo, 
ambone  atro-purpure§.  This  is  a 
perennial  Plant,  which  has  rough 
oval  Leaves  growing  clofe  to  the 
Ground;  from  between  thefe,  in 
^e  Spring,  the  Footfialks  of  the 
Flowers  come  out,  which  grow 
about  two  Feet  high,  having  two  or 
three  fmall  Leaves  placed  alternately 
on  each.  The  Top  is  crowned  by 
a  fingle  Flower,  about  the  Size  of  a 
large  Marigold,  having  a  Border  of 
yellow  Rays,  and  a  conical  dark 
Middle  or  Umbone.  Thefe  Flow- 
ers are  of  long  Duration ;  each  iingle 
Flower  will  continue  a  Month  in 
Beauty  ;  and  as  there  is  commonly 
aSucceflion  of  them  on  the  fame 
Plant,  they  continue  from  the  Mid- 
dle of  July  to  the  Middle  of  Oaober 
in   Flower  j   which    renders   thefe 
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Plants  valuable.  As  this  Sort  rarely 
produces  good  Seeds  in  England,  the 
Plants  are  commonly  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roois.  The  belt  time 
for  this  is  in  March,  before  they  be- 
gin to  fhoot ;  but  there  mufl  be  Care 
had  not  to  part  the  Roots  into  fmall 
Heads,  efpecially  where  they  are  ex- 
peded  to  flower  flrong  the  fame 
Summer ;  but  in  the  Nurferies  they 
are  ufually  divided  very  fmall  for 
the  Increafc  of  the  Plants.  But  the 
Plants  which  are  raifed  from  Off-fets 
never  flower  fo  Urong  as  thofe  pro- 
duced from  Seeds ;  fo  that  where  the 
Seeds  can  be  obtained,  it  is  by  much 
the  befl  Method  to  propagate  them 
that  way. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina^  and  is  more 
rarely  to  be  found  in  the  EngJiJlf  Gar- 
dens than  the  firil.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  longer,  and  more  pointed, 
than  the  firft,  and  are  not  fo  hairy. 
The  Stalks  off  the  Flowers  are  uller, 
and  are  frequently  naked,  having  no 
Leaves  coining  out.  The  Flower 
has  a  Border  of  narrow  long  purple 
Rays,  which  are  reflexed  ;  fo  that 
thefe  Flowers  make  not  any  great 
Appearance.  However,  as  it  is  a 
fcarce  Plant,  it  is  generally  fold  at 
a  good  Price  by  thofe  who  deal  in 
curious  Plants. 

This  Sort  is  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former;  but  doth 
not  produce  fo  great  Plenty  of  Offj 
fets  as  the  firft,  which  occafions  the 
prefent  Scarcity  of  the  Plants. 

When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
can  be  procured,  they  fhould  be 
fown  in  Pou  filled  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  and  placed  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  Sun,  and  fre- 
quently watered  in  dry  Weather. 
Some  of  the  Plants  may  probably 
come  up  the  firft  Year;  but  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  them  will  not  appear  till 
the  Spring  following;  fo  that  the 

Earth 
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£aith  Ihould  not  be  difturbed  i  and 
if  any  of  the  Plants  fhoold  come  up, 
they  may  be  drawn  out,  and  planted 
each   into  feparate  Pots;   but  the 
Seed-pou  fhoald  be  placed  under  a 
Frame,  where  they  may  be  (helter^d 
from  fcvere  Froft»  bat  in  mild  Wea- 
ther have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air ; 
and  in  the  Spring  following  thePlants 
wilkome  up:  when  they  haveobtain- 
ed  Strengtbythey  may  be  planted  one 
into  a  Border  of  light  Earth,  about 
four  Inches  afunder  each  Way.    In 
this  Bed  they  may  remain  until  the 
Autumn  following,  when  they  fhoukl 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
Hand  for  Flowering,  which  ihouFd 
be  in  a  warm  Situation ;  otherwife, 
if  the  Winter  proves  fevere,  they 
will  be  deiboyed  :  therefore  it  is  ad- 
vifeable  to  plant  a  few  Plants  of  each 
Sort  in  Pots,  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  an  Hot-bed- frame  in  Winter, 
to  (belter  them  from  hard  Froft,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  Kmds. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts 
are  very  hardy  Plants,  though  they 
came  originally  from  the  fame  Coun- 
try as  the  others.    Thefe  grow  fix 
or  eight  Feet  hieh,  and  produce  a 
great  Number  of  Flowers  in  a  fort  of 
Umbel  on  the  Tops  of  the  Branches  i 
which  are  in  Shape  like  fmall  Son- 
flowers,  fo  have  been  by  many  ran* 
ged  in  that  Genus.    Thefe  Plants 
flower' in  July  aftd  Auguft^  and  are 
proper  Furniture  for  the  Borders  of 
large  Gardens.     They  are  propa- 
gated by  Off-fets,  which  the  Roots 
furnifli  in  plenty;   and  fiionld  be 
planted  in  Offohir^  that  they  may 
get  good  Root  before  the  Froft  fets 
in ;  and  then  they  will  flower  flrong- 
]y  the  following  Summer :  for  when 
the    Plants   are    removed   in    the 
Spring,  they  will  not  get  good  Root 
in  the  Ground  before  they  put  out 
their  Flower-ftemt ;  fo  cannot  pro- 
duce their  Flowers  fo  large.    Thtfe 
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alfo  perfea  their  Seeds  in  Bnglud 
in  favourable  Years. 

The  fixth  Sort  fnould  be  treated 
in  the  (ame  manner  as  the  two  firft; 
but  it  is  fomewhac  hardier,  and  will 
perfed  its  Seeds  in  good  Summenin 
Emgkmdy  fo  may  be  propagated  m 
greater  Plenty. 

RUELLIA. 

The  CharaSers  are ; 

It  bath  a  funnel  JhapeJ  Fhwtr^ 
eonfifting  ofont  Leaf,  tuhicb  ig  cut  /«- 
/tf  fe<vfral  Parts  at  ihe^  Ryim^  frm 
njiihffe  Empaiement  arifts  the  Piintal, 
*wlnch  is  fixed  Hie  a  Nasi  im  the  B$t' 
tern  of  the  f  lower ^  and  after^wardht*    g 
cemes  a  memhranaceem  Peel,  which   f 
opens  into  feveral  Parts,  assd  isfUd 
wthfmali  Seeds, 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Ru£LLiA  Americana  htmilit, 
afphodeli  radice.  Plum.  Nov,  Gar. 
i^warf  American  Ruellia,  with  an 
Afphodel-root. 

2.  Ruellia  Careliniana,  filiis 
ohUngis  angujiis,jlere  pmrpuree.  Howf. 
Carolina  Ruellia,  with  narrow  oblong 
Leaves,  and  a  purple  Flower. 

3.  Ruellia  Americana  hnsailis^ 
par*uo  flore  caeruleo^  capfuUs  tereti- 
htu.  Heuft.  DyfftLtf  American  R^d- 
lia,  with  a  fmall  blue  Flower,  and  a 
taper  Pod. 

The  firft  Sort  was  difcovered  by 
Father  Plnmier  in  America^  who 
gave  this  Name  to  the  Genos,  is 
Honour  of  Dr.  Ruellius,  who  was  a 
very  learned  Perfon  in  Natural  Hi* 
flory,  and  lived  about  two  handrtti 
Years  paft. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  plentifollf 
in  Seuth-Carelina,  from  whence  it 
was  brought  into  the  EngUflt  Gar- 
dens. This  Sort  grows  much  taller 
than  the  other  two. 

The  third  Sort  was  dl/cover'd  by 
the  late  Dr.  William  Houftonn  in  7«- 
maica,  who  fent  the  Seeds  into  En^- 
land.    The  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are 

muck 
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mudi  fmaller  than  tbofe  of  the  other  blae  Colour ;  (o  that  it  makes  a  fine 

Sorts,  and  are  of  fhort  Daration»  Appearance  when  it  flowers ;  and  as 

feldom  contmoing  above  one  Day.  the  Plants  are  fmall,  they  may  be 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by  kept  in  a  little  Compafs,  and  are  as 

Seeds,  which  muft  be  fowh  early  in  well  worth  preferving,  as  mod  ten* 

tbe  Spring  in  Pots  filled  with  light  der  Exotic  Plants,   When  this  Plant 

fkh  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo-  is  ihifted  (which  ftiould  be  the  Be* 

,<iente  Hoc-bed;  and  when  the  Plants  ginning   o{  April ^  before  the  new 

come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  Leaves  are   put   out),  great  Care 

each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filled  fliould>be  taken,  that  the  Roots  ai« 

with  rich  Earthy  and  plunged  into  not  broken  or  bruifed ;  for  as  they 

ao  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  where  confift  of  many  thick  Tubers,  if  thefe 

thev  muft  be  ihaded  from  the  Sun,  are  injured,  the  Plant  is  frequently 

until  they  have  taken  new  Root ;  af-  dcftroy'd. 

tcr  which  time  they  muft  have  frefh  RUSCUS,  Knee-holly,  or  But- 

Air  admitted  to  them  t^tty  Day  in  chersbroom. 

warm  Weather,  and  be  conftantly  Tht  O^araSers  zxti 

Hiratered  three  or  four  times  a  Week  7be  Fiamf€r-ct^  confifti  of  Mi  Leaf^ 

during  the  Summer-feafon.     If  the  ^xtbicb  is  cut  into  favirat  DMfiom^ 

?Unts  thrive  well,  thoie  of  the  firft  out  •fmubUh  is  froduc'd  u  globular 

and  third  Sort  will  produce  Flowers  btll'fiaftd  Flower^  confifling  alfo  of 

the  July  following,  and  will  perfeft  wo  Loaf\  in  tbe  Centn  of  wbicb 

their  Seeds  in  Augufi ;  but  the  Roots  mriffs  tbe  Poi$rtal^  vubicb  afigrward 

will  continue,    provided  they  are  becomes  a  foft  roumdijb  Fruii,    im 

plunged  into  the  Bark -bed  in  tbe  nubicb  art  inclosed  ont  §r  two  bard 

Stove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  Tern-  Suds. 

perature  of  Heat.  The  5^r<V/ are ; 

The    fecond   Sort,    which   rifes  i.Ruscus  ityrtifolius  acsdeatiss, 

niQch  higher  than  either  of  the  other,  Toum.    The  common  Knee-holly, 

will  require  to  be  ihifted  into  larger  or  Butchers-broom. 

Pots,  by  the  Beginning  of  Junn  a.  Rvscvs   angmftifolius^  frmSm 

and  then  they  fhould  be  removed  in-  folio   inmafcnto.    Touru,     Narrow* 

ft)  die  Stove,  or  a  Glafs-cafe,  where  leav*d  Butcbers-broom,  or  Alexsm^ 

they  may  have  a  larger  Share  of  drian  Laurel,  with  the  Fruit  grow« 

Air ;  ocherwife  they  will  draw  up  ing  on  the  Leaves, 

very  weak,  which  will  prevent  their  3.  Rvscvs  latifoUus^  fruSu  folio 

Flowering.    This  Sort  dies  to  the  innafcento,    Tourm,       Broad  -  lea^*d 

Root  every  Winter  1  but  if  the  Pots  Butchers  -  broom,    or    Alexandrian 

are  placed  in  a  warm  Stove,  their  Laurel,  with  the  Fruit  growing  on 

Roots  will  live,  and  pot  out  again  the  Leaves, 

the  following  Spring*  fo  may    be  4.  Ruscus  angaftifolius^  fruSa 

eontinaed  feveral  Years.    This  Sort  fummit  ramulis  itmafetntt.    Toum, 

will  ripen  Seeds  very  well,  provided  Narrow-leav*d  Butchers  -  broom,  or 

the  Plants  are  ihelter^d  when  they  Alexandrian  Laurel,  with  the  Fruit 

are  in  Flower.  growing  upon  the  Tops  of  the  Bran- 

The  firft  Sort  is  by  much  the  moft  ch^s. 

beautiful  Plant,  the  Flowers  being  5.   Ruscus    lati folios    crenatut^ 

four  times  as  lai^e  as  thofe  of  either  fruSu  e  crenis  foliorum  frodenntibus, 

of  the  other  Sorts,  and  are  of  a  fine  Broad  Icav'd   Alexandrian    Laurel, 

with 
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with  the  Fruit  growing  opon  the  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 

Edges  of  the  Leaves.  by  parting  their  Roots  in  (he  Spring 

6.  Auscus  vulgaris p  folio  am-  of  the  Year,  before  they  begin  to 
fiiorg.  Hort.  Pa/.  Butchers- broom  make,  new  Shoots ;  obferving,  if  the 
with  a  larger  Leaf.  Seafon  be  dry,  to  water  them  until 

7.  Ruscus  nmlgarisp  folio  angw  they  have  taken  Root ;  aher  which 
ftiore.  Narrow  -  leav*d  Butchers-  they  will  require  no  farther  Care« 
broom.  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  i 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  obferving  not  to  tranf plant. or  dif- 

the  Woods  in  divers  Parts  ofEng-  turb  their  Roots  oftener  than  once 

ianJ,  and  is  rarely  cultivated  in  Gar-  in  three  Years ,  for  when  they  are 

dens.    The  Roots  of  this  Kind  are  often  removed,  they  feldom  thrive 

fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine;  and  the  well,  and  rarely  produce  Fruit, 

green  Shoots  are  cut,    and  bound  The  fifth  Sort  is  tender,  and  moft 

into  Bundles,  and  fold  to  the  But-  therefore  be  placed  in  Pots  £lled 

chersy  who  ufe  it  as  Befoms  to  fweep  with  frefh  Earth,  and  in  Winter  pot 

their  Blocks;  from  whence  it  had  into  the  Green- houfe;  bntitfltould 

the  Name  of  Butcbers-broom.  be  placed  where  it  may  have  £ree  Air 

The  fecond,  thirds  fourth^  fixth,  in  mild  Weather,  and  be  conftandy 
and  feventh  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants ;  watered  :  in  which  Management 
and  though  not  Natives  of  England^  this  Plant  will  fend  forth  Stems  fix 
yet  may  be  prefervM  in  Gardens,  if  or  eight  Feet  high,  furnifh'd  with 
planted  in  a  (hady  Situation,  as  in  Leaves  from  Bottom  to  Top;  and  io 
Wildemefs-quarters,  ^c.  where  they  June  will  be  clofely  fet  with  Flowers 
-ferve  to  intermix  with  other  Wood-  upon  their  Edges,  which  make  i 
plants,  to  make  Variety.  The  fecond  a  very  beautiful  and  odd  Appear- 
and third  Sorts  are  fometimes  ufed  in  ance,  and  renders  it  worthy  of  a 
Medicine.  Place  in  every  good  CoUe£lion  of 

The  fecond  Sort  has  fmall  Leaves  Plants.     This  is  alfo  propagated  by 

growing  out  of  the  Middle  of  the  parting  the  Roots,  as  the  former, 

larger ;  fo  it  is  called  Bis  ^lingua  by  which  fhould  not  be  done  very  of- 

fome  Writers.    The  other  ftands  in  ten ;  becaufe,  if  the  Roots  are  not 

the  Difpenfaries  under  the  Title  of  permitted  to  remain  fome  time  to 

Lamrms  AlexanJrina,  g(st  Strength,  they  will  produce  hot 

Thefe  Plants  produce  their  Flow-  weak  Shoots,  and  very  few  Flowers; 

ers  and  Fruit  on  the  Middle  of  their  and  in  the  Strength  of  their  Shoots, 

Leaves,  which  are  of  the  Size  of  and  Number  of  Flowers,  the  great- 

fmall  Cherries;  and  being  of  a  fine  eft  Beauty  of  thefe  Plants  confilb. 

red  Colour,,  make  a  pretty  Appear-  This  Sort  grows  plentifully  at  Me- 

ance,  efpecially  when  there  is  plenty  ddra^  from  whence  the  Seeds  may 

of  the  Fruit  on  the  Plants.    The  be  procured ;  but  this  commonly  lio 

Fruit  is  ripe  in  Winter  ;fo  that  there  in  the  Ground  a  Year  before  die 

are  fome  Perfons  who  cut  the  Bran-  Phints  come  up ;  fo  ihould  be  fown 

ches  with  their  ripe  Fruit,  to  put  in-  in  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and 

to  Bafons,  for  adorning  their  Rooms  placed  under  an  Hot-bed-frame  in 

at  that  Seafon,  when  there  are  few  Winter,  to  fcreen  the  Seeds  from 

other  Plants  in  Beauty  ;  and  thefe  the  Froft;  and  the  following  Spring 

'  will  keep  frefli  a  long  time,  when  the  Plants  will  appear, 

put  into  Water.  It  is  generally  fuppofed«  that  it 
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Was  one  of  thefe  t'lants  which  the 
'ihticnt  Viftors  were  crown'd  with; 
iJQce  from  the  Pliablenefs  of  their 
Branches,  whereby  they  are  v^ry 
proper  to  wreathe  into  any  Figure, 
"fts  alfo  from  the  Refemblance  thofe 
Coronets,  which  we  fee  furroundiag 
the  Heads  of  fome  antient  Buds, 
have  to  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants, 
it  ii  a  prDbable  Conjedcure  at  leaft. 

RUTA,  Rue. 

The  Chara^trs  *re ; 

The  Tlowet  for  tht  meft  part  con- 

fifti  of  four  boHirw  Lionfet,  nuhicJ^  are 

'"piac'ed  orbicularly t  and  txfand  in  form 

of  a  ilofe  I  out  of  nvhofo  Flowtr^cnp 

arijes  tht  Poinfai,  tvhicb  after^ward 

becomes  a   roundijb  Fruity  mibicb  is 

generally  four- cornered^  and  composed 

'  of  four  Cellsfx'dtoan  Axis,  and  full 

of  f mall  angular  Seeds, 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  Rut  A  major  bortenjis  latifolia. 
*Mar.  Uift,  The  common  broad- 
leavM  Garden-rue. 

2 .  R  u  T  A  horfenfis  mintr  tenui folia, 
Mor,  Hift.    The  leffer  Garden-rae, 

'  with  narrow  Leaves. 

3.  RtJTA  bortenfis  minor  tiuuifolia, 
fbliis  n)ariegatis  argenteis.  Boefb, 
Ind.  The  leffer  Garden-rue,  with 
narrow  Leaves,  variegated  with 
White. 

4.  Rt/TA  Cbal^mfs  laYtfolia,  fio» 
rum  pet  alls  *villis  fcatenfihus,  H.  L, 
The  troad-leavM  ^//^/d  Rue,  whofe 
Flower-lea?es  arc  befet  with  Down. 

5.  Rut  A   Cbalepenjis  tenuifolia^ 
fiorwn  petalis  *vilUs  fcatentibus,  Mor. 

Hifl.  Narrow -leav'd  Aleppo  Rue, 
whofe  Flower-leaves  are  befet  with 
IX)  wn. 

6.  Ruf  A  fyheftris  major,  C.  B.  P. 
Greater  wild  Rue. 

i     7.  ^xjT\  fyheftris  minor.  C.  B.  P. 
Smaller  wild  Rue. 

8.   Rut  A  fyheftris  Unifolia  B- 
fp:inica.    Bocc.    Muf,      Bf^mfh  wild 

Kue,  uiih  g  FIa3c  leaf.     * 
Vol..  111. 
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The  lirft  Sort  here  mentionM  i* 
that  which  the  College  of  Phy  fician^ 
have  direded  to  be  uled  in  Medicine, 
and  is  the  moft  commonly  cultivated 
in  England, 

The  fecond  Sort  is  propagated 
but  in  few  Gardens  in  England  i  tho* 
the  third,  which  is  a  Variety  of  the 
fecond,  and  only  diFering  from  it  in 
having  its  Leaves  variegated  wiHi 
White,  is  very  commmon  in  Etig- 
land,  being  greatly  cultivated  by 
thofe  Gardeners  who  fu{^Iy  the 
London  Markets  with  Plants  in  the 
Spring-feafoR ;  at  which  time  this 
Plant  makes  a  beautiful  Appear- 
ance :  but  as  the  Seafon  advances, 
and  the  Plants  increafe  in  Vigour, 
the  Variegation  of  the  Leaves  goes 
off,  and  they  appear  almoil  green  ; 
bac  their  Colour  returns  in  Winter. 

The  two  Sorts  of  Aleppo  Rne  are 
only  preferv*d  in  fome  curious  Gar- 
dens, being  rarely  ofed  in  Medi- 
cine i  though  of  late  Years  the  brotd- 
leav*d  Sort  was  become  fe  plenty,  as 
to  be  brought  to  the  Markets  iaileaii 
of  the  firtt  Sort :  but  beiog  much 
ranker,  and  of  a  more  offenfive 
Smell,  it  was  neglected. 

The  greater  wild  Rue  is  left  com- 
mon in  England  thkn  either  of  th;: 
former.  This  f  raifed  from  Seeds. 
which  were  fe&t  me  by  my  honoured 
Friend  Mr.  Henry  Hopkey,  from  G/'- 
braltar,  where  this  Plant  grows  up- 
on the  Hills  in  great  Plenty. 

The  fmaller  wild  Rue  is  alfo  un- 
common :  the  Leaves  of  this  Sort  are 
fmall,  and  neatly  fet  on  the  Branches, 
fo  as  to  make 'a  very  pretty  Appear- 
ance; but  this,  and  the  former  So  rt^, 
arc  tender;  fo  are  frequently  de- 
ftroy'd  by  Cold  in  the  Winter.  Thefe 
two  Sorts  produced  plenty  of  Seeds 
in  the  Phyfic-garden  at  Cbelfea, }\'h\ch 
feemed  very  perfeA ;  but  not  one  of 
them  came  up  when  fown. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  alfo  tender,  and 
4 1  cymes 
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eomesfrom  the  fame  Country ;  there- 
fore thefe  three  flioald  be  planted  in 
Pots,  and  (helter^d  in  Winter  from 
fevere  Froft  ;  bat  they  moft  have 
free  Air  in  mild  Weather. 

All  thefe  Plants  maybe  propagated 
either  by  fowing  of  their  Seeds,  or 
by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings;  both 
of  which  muft  be  done  in  the  Spring. 
The  manner  of  propagating  them 
from  Cuttings  being  the  fame  with 
Rofmary,  &t.  I  fhall  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  refer  the  Reader  to  that 
Article ;  and  if  they  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  there  needs  no  &rther  Care 
but  to  dig  a  Bed  of  f  refli  Earth  in 
the  Sprmg,  making  it  level ;  then  to 
few  (he  £eds  thereon,  and  rake  the 
Ground  fmooth :  after  which  you 
mull  obferve  to  keep  the  Bed  clear 
from  Weeds  until  the  Plants  are 
come  up  about  two  Inches  high; 
wheft  they  (hould  be  tranfplanted  out 
into  frefh  Beds,  where  they  may  re- 
main for  Ufe.  All  thefe  Plants  muft 
have  a  dry  Soil,  otherwife  they  are 
verv  fubjeft  to  be  deftroy*d  in  Win- 
ter. The  two  Aieffff  Rues,  and  the 
wild  Rue,  are  fomewbat  tenderer 
than  the  common  Sort;  but  thefe 
will  endure  our  ordinary  Winters 
.  vtf  y  well  in  the  open  Air,  efpecially 
if  they  are  planted  on  a  dry  Soil. 

The  firft  Sort  was  formerly  nfed 
to  plant  for  Edgings  on  the  Sides  of 
Borders ;  it  was  then  called  Heri  of 
Grace ;  but  was  by  no  means  pro* 
per  for  this  Ufe;  for  the  Plants 
ihoot  fo  vigoroufly,  that  there  is  no 
keeping  them  within  the  Bounds  of 
an  Edging;  befides,  when  they  are 
kept  dofely  ihear'd,  they  appear 
▼ery  ragged  and  ftumpy ;  and  their 
Roots  fpread  fo  far,  as  to  exhauft  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  fo  that  the 
other  Plants  would  be  deprived  of 
their  Nouriihment ;  which  Reafons 
have  caus*d  them  to  be  wholly  neg- 
Icifled  for  this  Purpofe ;  fo  that  at 
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prefent  they  are  chiefly  cultivate 
lor  medicinal  Ufe,  or  to  fumiih  the 
Balconies  for  the  Citizens  in  die 
^pringb 

RUTA  CANINA.  Fide  Scro* 
phularia. 

RUTA  MURARIA,  WaD-ni^ 
or  White  Maiden-hair. 

This  Plant  is  found  growing  oat 
of  the  Joints  of  old  Walls  in  difdi 
Parts  cSEngUmJ^  where  it  is  gathered 
for  medicinal  Ufe  ;  but  as  it  cannot 
be  cultivated  in  Gardens,  fo  as  to 
grow  to  Advantage,  I  ihall  not  faj 
any  thing  more  of  it  in  this  Place, 

RUYSCHIANA. 
The  CbaraBirs  are ; 

//  baib  a  labiaiid  Flovoer  enfif* 
ing  ofont  Leaf  ^wbofi  Upper-lip  (V 
Creft)  is  divided  int§  two  Parts ;  ht 
the  Beard  is  cut  inte  three  Segments^ 
the  middle  Segment  being  divided  inia 
i«wo  Parts ^  msdis  tvnified  like  a  Scrtvf: 
out  of  the  Empaiement  arifes  the  Peiu' 
tali  fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  binder 
Part  of  the  Flower^  eutessded  hjfev 
Bmbryoes\  tvbich  afier^vard  hceme 
fo  mast^  Seeds  inchfed  in  the  Bmpok' 
ment. 

We  have  but  one  Spedes  of  thk 
Plant;  which  is, 

RvrscHiANA  Jhre  ceemUo  ma* 
gno.  BoerbJnd.  alt.  Rnyfchiana  with 
a  large  blue  Flower. 

This  Name  was  given  to  tUs 
Plant  by  the  learned  Dr.  Boerbaa^, 
Proftfior  of  Botany  at  />^,  in 
Honour  to  Dr.  Rwffcb^  who  was  Pro- 
feiTor  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  ^iAm- 
Jlerdam.  It  was  by  fome  Writers  in 
Botany  ranged  among  the  Hyffops ; 
by  others  it  was  made  a  Ground- 
pine  ;  and  by  fome  a  Self-heal ;  to 
neither  of  which  it  exa£Uy  agreed: 
which  occafion^d  Dr.  BeerbaoFve  to 
conititute  a  new  Genus  of  it  bj  thi) 
Name. 

This  is  a  perennial  Plant,  which 
dies  to  the  Root  in  Autumn>  aad  riies 

agsin 
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igaiA  At  foItpwiDg  Spring,  tt  com- 
inonly  grows  about  two  Feet  high, 
tnd  has  long  oarrow  Leaves,  fome- 
what  reiembling  thofe  of  Rofmary ; 
OQ  the  Tops  of  the  Stalk,  the  Flowr 
ers  are  produced  in  a  cfofe  thick 
Spike,  growing  in  Whorles  roand 
the  Stalk ;  which  are  of  a  fine  blue 
Colour,  and  make  a  very  pretty  Ap* 
parance  duriog  their  Continuance  in 
Beauty  ^  which  in  a  cool  Seafon  it 
ibmctimes  fix  Weeks,  beginning  in 
Mmj,  and  lafting  cili  Jufy. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seed,  which 
(boold  be  fown  in  the  Middle  of 
fifarch,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth, 
iA  an  open  Expofore;  and  in  about 
five  Weeb  after  the  Plants  will  ap- 
pear, when  they  fliould  1>e  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds ;  and  if  the  Sea* 
fon  ihould  prove  dry,  they  mail  be 
refrefhed  now-and-then  with  Water, 
which  will  greatly  promote  their 
Growth.  When  the  Plants  are  about 
two  Inches  high,  they  ihould  be  care- 
fnlly  tranfplanted  into  a  Bed  or  Bor- 
der of  freih  light  undonged  Earth, 
obTerving  lo  fiiade  them  from  the 
Suo  until  they  kave  taken  Root;  as 
alfo  to  refrefh  them  freqsently  with 
Water,  until  they  are  well  eftablifliM 
i&  this  Bed ;  after  which  time  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care>'bat  to 
keep  them  conftantly  dear  from 
Weeds,  till  Micbaehnas^  when  they 
At  to  be  removed  into  the  Places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain 
for  good. 

When  the  Plants  are  firft  tranf- 
pbnted  from  the  Seed-bed  into  a 
Karferybed,  they  ihould  be  plant- 
ed about  fix  Inches  afunder  every 
Way,  which  will  be  fuficient  room 
fer  them  the  firft  Seafon  ;  and  tliis 
Will  admit  of  the  Hoe  to  come  be«> 
tween  the  Plants  to  deftroy  the 
Weeds,  which  is  by  much  a  better 
Method  than  the  polling  them  out 
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By  Hand,  and  is  mach  (boner  per- 
form*d. 

At  Michaelmai,  when  the  Plants 
are  tranfplanted  for  good,  the/ 
(hould  be  carefully  taken  up  wicii 
Balls  of  Earth  to  their  Roots ;  and 
they  muft  be  plailted  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Borders  in  fireih  light  Earth,  in-  ^ 
termixing  them  with  other  hard/ 
Plants  of  the  fame  Growth  ;  whero 
they  will  make  a  pretty  Appearance^ 
when  they  are  in  Flower,  and  wili 
continue  three  or  four  Years ;  and 
tn  fome  poor  ftony  Soils  I  havo 
known  the  Roots  live  fix  or  feven 
Years ;  but  thefe  did  not  proddco 
fo  large  Spikes^of  Flowers,  as  ti^ofo 
younger  and  more  vigorous  Plants. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  foroe  of 
the  Plants  in  Pots,  which,  in  cafe  of 
a  fevere  Winter,  may  be  (belter *d 
under  a  Frame,  for  fear  thofe  Plants 
which  are  exposed  ihould  be  deftroy- 
ed  I  and  theie  Plants  in  Pots,  if  they 
are  duly  fupplyM  with  Water  in  dry 
Weather,  will  flower  very  (bong ; 
wherefore  they  may  be  placed  among 
other  Plants,  to  decorate  Courts,  &c. 
where  they  will  have  a  good  Effe£l. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  continue 
many  Years,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife 
a  Supply  of  young  Plants  to  fucceed 
them ;  for  the  old  Plants  will  pro- 
duce Seeds  plentifvilly,  which  are 
ripe  in  Aumfiy  when  they  ihould  be 
gather^  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept 
in  a  warm  dry  Room,  till  the  timo 
for  fowing  them. 
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SABtNA,  The  Savine-txee. 
The  CharaQnt  are ; 
//  hath  can^oB^  rigtdf  and  ffhf^' 
la  tnfir'grftm  LiMiVis:  th$  Frmt  it 
4l«  /mtM, 
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fwall^  fphtrical^  and  nvartgd-i  and 
the  'whole  Plant  has  a  'ucry  rojtk 
firong  Smell. 

The  Species  arc ; 
*        \,Shh\r^k  folio  tamarlfci  Diofcori- 
dis,  C.  S,  P.  The  Male  or  common 
Savine. 

2 .  S  A  B t  N  A  folio  cuprefji,  C.  B.  P. 
.The  berry-bearing,  or  upright  Sa- 
vine. 

•  _ 

3.  Sabina  folio  varirgato.  The 
ftriped  Savine. 

Thcfc  Plants  arc  commonly  culti- 
vated for  medicinal  Ufe,  and  are 
rarely  planted  in  Gardens  for  Plca- 
furc,  becaufe  their  til  Scent  renders 
them  difagrccablc  in  frequented  Pla- 
ces ;  but  yet  they  may  be  admitted 
for  planting  in  Clumps,  or  to  foj^m 
.  Amphitheatres  of  evcr-green  Trcci  ; 
where,  if  thefe  are  intermix^  among 
other  low  erowing  Plants,  they  will 
add  to  the  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  layingdown  their  young  Branches 
in  the  Spring ;  which,  if  duly  wa- 
tered in  dry  Weather,  will  take 
Root  in  a  Yearns  time,  and  may  then 
be  tranfplanted  out  either  into  a  Nur- 
fery,  or  the  Places  where  they  arc  to 
remain  :  they  may  alfo  be  propaga- 
ted by  Cuttings,  which  (hould  be 
planted  on  a  moid  Soil  about  the 
beginning  of  O^ober  \  which,  if 
duly  water'd  in  dry  Weather,  will 
take  Root,  and  the  Autumn  follow- 
ing may  be  removed^  as  was  direOed 
for  the  Layers. 

The  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe 
Plants  is  the  fame  with  Laurels, 
Lauras  Tinus,  {ffr.  obferving  to  do 
it  in  moift  Weather,  laying  a  little 
Mulch  upon  .  the  Surface  (^f  the 
Ground  about  their  Roots,  to  pre- 
vent their  drying :  after  they  arc 
rootfcd,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
^Vccdf,  and  to  dig  the  Ground  about 
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their  Roots   every  Spring,    which 
will  greatly  promote  their  Growth. 

Thefe  Plants  arc  ufually  ranged 
with  the  Junipers;  to  which  Genos 
they  properly  belong  by  their  Cha- 
rafters ;  but  as  they  have  been  long 
known  by  the  Tide  of  Savine  in  the 
Shops,  I  have  continued  this  Nasie 
to  them. 

The  firll  Sort  feldom  produces 
Berries  in  this  Country,  nor  in  many 
other  Places ;  which  has  occafion'd 
many  Perfons  to  give  it  the  Epithet 
of  Male,  and  to  the  upright  Sort 
that  of   Female,  from  its  bearisg 
plenty  of  Berries ;  and  from  hence 
fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  bot 
one  Species ;  but  they  are  certainly 
two  diHindl  Plants ;  for  they  totally 
differ  in  the  mamier  of  their  Growth, 
as  alfo  in  their  Leaves.  I  have  fome- 
times  found  Berries  on  the  iirft  Sort; 
but  thefe  are  prod  uc'd  fparingly,  aad 
never  but  on  old  Plants. 

The  firft  feldom  rifcs  above  three 
or  four  Feet  high;  the  Branches 
n>read  horizontally  to  a  great  'DH-  \ 
iknce  from  the  Stem ;  fo  thefe  Plants  1 
are  very  proper  to  plant  for  cover- 
ing of  Rocks,  or  to  hang  over  Wa« 
ter,  where  the  dark  Green  of  tbe 
Leaves  will  have  a  very  good  £&d« 
and  being  extremely  hardy,  is  an- 
other kecommendaiion :  for  indie 
fevere  Froft  in  the  Year  1 739-40. 
when  there  were  few  Plants  efcap'd, 
thefe  retainM  their  Verdure,  ud 
were  not  injured. 

The  other  Sort  grows  more  ered, 
and  will  rife  to  the  Height  of  tcncr 
twelve  Feet.  The  Leaves  of  lhi» 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Firzinian  Cc- 
dar,  and  have  the  fame  rank  Soest 
as  the  common  Savine  ;  but  this  is 
not  common  in  England ^t  prefent: 
however,  it  defervcs  to  be  props- 
gated,  as  it  makes  a  Variety  amovg 
other  ever -green  Shrtibs. 

SAFFRON. 
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SAFFRON.    F/V/ Crocus; 

SAGS.    r/V/ Salvia. 

SALICARIA,  WiUow-wort,  or 
Spiked  Loofc'llnre. 

The  Cvaraffers  arc; 

The  Flowers  confijl  of  frveral 
Leaves,  nvbieb  art  flaeed  eircularly, 
W  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe :  theft 
Leaves  are  produced  from  tbtlncifurts 
9f  the  Flowtr-cup  :  from  tbt  Ctntrt 
rf  the  Flovaer-citp  rifts  the  Pointal, 
which  aftervjard  becomes  a  Fruit j  or 
cvalHuJk,  eonfifting  oft<w§  Cells ^  and 
lentrallj  full  of  f mall  Seeds ,  tubicb 
adhere  to  the  Placenta,  and  are  com* 
9ubIj  ivrafpeduf  in  tbt  Flotver-cuf, 
The  S feats  arc ; 

I.Salicaria  vulgaris  purpurta, 
ftliis  ohiongis.  Totem.  Purple  fpiked 
Willow-herb,  or  Loofe-fuife,  with 
long  Leaves. 

2.  Salicarxa  purpurea ffoliis/ul' 
rstttndis,  Toum,  Purple  fpiked 
Willow-herb,  or  Loofe  llrife,  with 
roandiih  Leaves. 

3.  Salic  AK I A  bjjfopi  folio  latlort, 
hf.  R.  H.  Broad  hyflbp  -  leav'd 
Willow-wort,  or  Hedgc-hyflbp. 

4*Salicaria  byjfopi  folio  angw 
fii^re.  Inft,  R.  H.  Narrow  hyflbp- 
leay'd  Willow-wort,  or  Grafs  poly. 

5.  Salicaria  Lujttanica,  angu- 
P'tfre  folio.  Inf.  R.  H.  Portugal 
Willow -wort,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Salicaria  Hi/panicat  byjfopi 
filio^  forihus  oblongis,  faturate  cap* 
ruleis.  Ittjl,  R.  H.  Spanijb  Willow- 
wort,  with  an  Hy  flop -leaf,  and  ob- 
long deep  blue  Flowers. 

7.  Salicaria  minima  Lujitamca^ 
^mmuUria  folio,  hft,  R.  H,  The 
leaftPdr/ftTg-fl/ Willow,  wort,  with  a 
Money  wort- leaf. 

8.  Salicaria  OritntaliSy  fali:is 
filio  acutijjimo  l^  glahro,  Tourn.  Cor. 

Faftcm  Wjllow-wort,  with  a  fharp- 
poinicd  fmooth  Willow  leaf. 

9.  Salicaria  Crctico ,  funics fo^ 


lio,  7ourn.  Cor.  Candy  Willow* 
wort,  with  a  Pom granate- leaf. 

The  two  Sorts  firft-mentionM  are 
very  common  by  theSidesof  Ditches, 
and  other  moif!  Places,  in  divers 
Parts  oi  England,  and  are  rarely  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens:  yet,  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  long  Spikes  of  pur- 
ple Flowers,  they  deferve  a  Place  in 
a  good  Garden,  as  alfo  for  their,  tong 
Continuance  in  Flower:  however, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  moid  boggy 
Place  in  a  Garden,  where  few  other 
Plants  will  thrive,  thefe  may  be 
placed  there  to  Advantage,  and  will 
afford  a  great  deal  of  Pleaiure.  They 
propagate  themfelves  very  fail  by 
their  creeping  Roots ;  and  if  they  de- 
light in  the  Soil,  will  in  a  (hort  time 
multiply  exceedingly.  Thefe  pro- 
duce their  Flowers  in  Junt  and  July^ 
and  often  continue  till  Augujl  in 
Beauty. 

The  two  next  Sorts  are  found  wild 
in  England,  on  moid  Soils,  where 
the  Water  Hands  in  Winter;  but 
they  are  pretty  rare  near  London. 
Thefe  are  feldom  preferved  in  Gar- 
dens, but  are  here  mentioned  to  in- 
.trodace  the  next  Sort,  which  is  a 
very  beautiful  Plant,  and  deferves  a 
Place  in  every  curious  Garden,  for 
its  long  Continuance  in  Flower.  This 
Sort  is  a  Native  of  Portugal;  but  is  a 
tolerable  hardy  Plant,  and  will  en- 
dure the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win- 
ters in  the  open  Air ;  but  in  very  fe- 
vcre  Frofl,  is  fometimes  deftroyed ; 
fo  that  fome  Plants  of  this  Kind  may 
be  planted  in  Pots,  which  may  be 
ihclter^d  under  a  common  Frame  in 
Winter,  where  they  Ihould  have  as 
much  free  Air  as  poflible  in  mild 
Weatlicr ;  for  they  only  require  to 
be  prote£led  from  very  hard  Frofts. 
In.  Summer  they  may  he  placed 
abroad  with  other  flowering  Planfs ; 
but  in  dry  Weather  they  mull  be  duly 
4  I  3  watered^ 
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watered,  otherwiTe  they  wfll  aot 
£ewer  firong,  nor  contmue  fo  long 
in  Beauty.  Thcfc  Flowers  arc  pro- 
duced from  the  Wings  of  the 
Leaves,  beginning  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Stalks  near  the  Root*  and  are 
continaed  all  the  Way  up  to  the  Top 
k>t  the  Sulks,  which  are  about  two 
Feet  in  Length ;  for  this  Sort  ieldom 
rifes  any  higher:  the  Flowers  aire 
pretty  large,  and  of  a  bright  purple 
Colour.  This  Plant  begins  to  flower 
the  Beginning  of  June,  andcontinacs 
till  Auguft, 

As  this  Sort  very  rarefy  produces 
ripe  Seeds  in  England^  it  nuil  be 
propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
•or  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
which  will  take  Root  in  a  few 
Months  (provided  they  are  conftant- 
]y  watered  in  dry  Weather);  and 
may  then  be  taken  from  the  old 
Plants,  and  planted  into  Pots,  that 
they  may  be  (helterM  in  Winter; 
and  the  Spring  following,  fome  of 
them  may  be  (haken  out  of  the  PotSj, 
and  planted  into  a  Border,  where 
they  may  have  the  morning  Sun  ; 
and  in  dry  Weather,  if  they  are  wa- 
tered conftantly,  they  will  flower 
\txy  well,  and  make  a  fine  Appear- 
ance.        " 

The  fixth  Sort  is  alfo  a  very  beau- 
tiful  Hant,  and  well  deferves  a  Place 
in  every  good  Garden.  This  growi 
tbout  the  (ame  Height  with  the  for- 
mer; fo  may  be  inurfpersM  with  it 
in  the  Borders  of  the  Flower-gar- 
den ;  as  may  alfo  the  feventh  and 
eighth  Sorts,  for  Variety,  thy  they 
are  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  either  of 
the  former  Sorts.  Thefe  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
been  direfted  for  the  fifth  Sort ;  with 
which  Management  they  wii|l  thrive 
very  well. 

The  eighth  Sort  grows  much  tall- 
er than  eiuier  of  the  ether ;  fo  ihonld 
be  placed  amongft  larger  Plants.  This 
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is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  prop«^ 

gated  either  by  Seeds,  or  by  parting 
of  Ithe  Roots,  which  is  the  fureS 
way ;  becaufe  the  Seeds  do  not  ripei\ 
every  Year  in  this  CUmatte.  The 
beft  time  to  part  the  Roots  is  in  Au- 
tumn, that  they  may  be  well  fixed  m 
the  Ground  before  the  Spring ;  be- 
caufe thofe  which  are  parted  in  the 
Spring,  feldom  flower  very  ftrong, 
efpecially^if  the  Seafon  proves  diy. 
This  Sbrt  may  be  intermix^  with 
the  two  large  Kinds  fir(l-mention\l, 
and  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Situa- 
tion,  provided  they  are'watered  vo^ 
dry  Weather. 

SALICORNIA,  Jointed  Gliff- 
wort,  or  Saltwort. 

The  CharaBeri  are ; 

It  hath  an  afttaUui  flvwer^  vMOt" 
ing  the  Empakment  ifir  the  Stamina 
(or  Ofi'ues)^  and  the  Embryees^  grtw 
en  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Leioit  i 
thefe  Emhrjeet  afterv)ard  become  Pede 
9r  Bladders^  ivhich  for  the  moft  iart 
contain  one  Seed, 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  S  A  L I  CQRif  I A  genienlata  femfer* 
'virent.  Tourn.  Con  Jointed  ever- 
green GlaiTwort. 

2.  Salicornia geniculata antU, 
Tmirn,  Cor.  Annual  Jointed  Glaff* 
wort. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  Sea- 
coaft  in  many  Parts  of  Europe,  and 
upon  the  Shores  in  feveral  Places  la 
Eng/and,vf\iidi  are  waflied  everyXide 
with  the  Salt-water ;  but  are  rarely 
planted  in  Gardens,  becaufe  it  is  very 
difiicuh  to  make  them  grow  in  soy 
other  Situation,  than  in  SUt-mar/bes^ 
and  on  the  Shores,  i^l^ere  the  Salt- 
water frequently  flows.  Of  thefe 
Plants  there  feem  to  be  two  or  three 
Varieties,  which  appear  remarkably 
different ;  but  are  not  (bppofed  to  he 
di^nA  Species. 

The  Inhabitants  near  the  Sa* 
^ok&,  where  thefe  Plan^  grpw,  cot 

then 
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tbem  Dp  toward  the  Latter-end  oF  6.  Saliz  fiUo  auricuht^  Jikn- 

Summer,    when    they    are    fully  intiy  JUxUii,    Cat.  Cant.     The 

r>wD  ;  and  after  having  dried  them  round- earM  ihining  Willow, 

the  San,  they  burn  them  for  their  7.  Sklix  folio  iongo  fublnteo^  mn 

Afhes,  which  are  ufed  in  making  of  auriculato,  'vimnibus  luteis.  Rati  Sjn. 

Glafs  and  Soap.    Thefe  Herbs  are.  The  long-leavM  yell6wi(h  Willow, 

by  the  Coontfy.people,  caird  Kelp ;  8.  Salix    latifolia  rotunda.  C 

and  are  .promifcuouily  gathered  for  S.  P.  Roond-leav*d  Sallow. 

I'fe.  9.  Salix  latifolia  rotunda  ^arit" 

Froon  the  Alhes  of  thefe  Plants  is  guta.    The  ft^ped  Sallow. 

cztra£fced  the  Salt,  called  Sal  KaR,  10.  Salix  latifolia^  folio  J^Un-^ 

or  Alkali^  which  is  much  afed  by  ^V  Sjn.  Broad  lhining-leaY*d  SaU 

the  Chemifis.  low. 

The  manner  of  'gathering  and  It.  Salix  Orintaiih  fiageUis  di- 

faoming  of  thefe  Herbs  is  already  trfum  fulcbrt  pondtntiius.  T.  Or. 

mentioned  under  the  Article  of  KaH ;  The  weeping  Willow. 

fo  I  ihall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place.  i:;.  Salix  cafrea^  acuto  kngofuM 

In  feme  Parts  of  England  thefe  folio,  Raii  Sjn.     Mountain  Willow* 

Herbs  are  gathered  and  pickled  for  with  a  long-pointed  Leaf. 

Samphire,  though  it  is  very  difiereot  1 3-  Salix  minimi  fragilis,  foliii 

from  either  of  thefe.  longijpmij  utrinqm  viridiSus  non  ftr^ 

SALIX,  The  Sallow,  or  Willow-  ratis.  Raii  Sfn.   Smooth  long  green« 

tree.  leav'd  Willow. 

The  CiaraHers  are  I  14.  Salix  folio  lougij/fmo.  Cat. 

It  hath  amentacnus  Flowers^  con*  Cant,  The  Oiier. 

fifitng  offnferal  Stamina,  'which  an  1 5.  Salix  humilior,  foliis  anguflis 

colU^tdintoaSpike^  hut  are  barron:  fubcetruleis  ox  adverfi  hinis.     fLui, 

she  Emhryoes  ar$  produeod  upon  dif  Sjn.    The  yellow  dwarf  Willow. 

ftreut  Trees  from  the  Male  Flowers,  16.  Salisp  Al^na^  aini  rotunda  fo* 

and  afterward  become  a  Fruit  or  Hufi,  lio,  refens.  Bocc,  Muf     Mountain 

fi>aped  like  a  Cone,  opening  in  t*wo  creepiDg  Willow,  wiUi  a  round  A1- 

ParfSf  and  containing  downy  Seeds,  der-leaf. 

The  Species  are ;  There  are  a  greater  Number  of 

I.  Salij;  'vulgaris  alba  arbor O"  Species  to  be  found  in  England  than 

fcens.  C/B.P.   The  cpmmon  white  are  here  mentioned,   efpedally  of 

Willow.  the  Sallows,   as  I  have  been  in- 

z.  ShLix  folio  laureo,  feu  tatogla-  formed  by  a  very  judidoas   Ba<^ 

Aro  odarato,  Phjt.Brit.    The  hay-  iketrnuker:    there    are    at    lead 

leavM  fweet  Willow.  thirty  Sorts,  which  they  difUngnilh 

3.'Salix  folio  longJi  utrinqui^  <vi«  by  Name,  commonly  in  Ufe  in  their 

rente  odorato.  The  iQAg-leavM  fweet  Trade ;  imd  beiides  thefe,  there  are 

Willow.  ft  great  Number  of  mountain  Wil« 

4.  S  A  Lix  folio  hngo  latofue  fp/en»  lows,  which  grow  upon  dry  Grounds, 

dentin  fragiUs.  Raif  Syn.  The  Crack  and  are  cultivated  as  Under- wood. 

Willow.  in  many  Parts  of  England, 

^.  Salix  folio  amjgdalino,  utrin*  The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is 

que  aurito^  corticcm  abjtciens.    Raii  the  common  white  Willow,  which 

Syn.    The  almond-leav*^  Willov*^,  grows  to  the  largcft  Size  of  all  the 

chat  calls  iu  ?ark,              "  Sorts.    The  Shoots  of  this  arc  brit- 

4  I  4  tie. 
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tie,  fo  arc  not  fit  for  the  Bafket- 
makers  or  Gardeners ;  but  the  Wood 
of  this  Tree  was  much  efteemM  by 
the  Shoemakers  for  Heels  of  Shoes, 
being  a  light  fmooth  Wood  :.  fo  thajt 
this  Sort  is  only  proper  for  fuch 
Plantations  as  arie  defigned  to  grow 
tall,  either  for  Shade  or  Shelter ; 
therefore  is  generally  planted  in  low 
xuarlhy  Lands,  for  that  Putpoie. 

The  fecond  Sort  (hoots  very  ftrong, 
but  is  not  inclinable  to  grow  to  a 
large  Size ;  fo  is  chiefly  planted  for 
the  Ufe  of  Ba&ct' makers ;  the  Twigs 
of  this  being  pliable.  The  Leaves  of 
this  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  Bay- 
tree,  and  have  an  agreeable  Scent ; 
for  which  Rcafon  ipany  People  plant 
this  in  the  low  wet  Parts  of  Planta- 
tions^  vic'hfrc  better  Things  will  not 
thrive. 

The  third  Sort  hath  alfo  an  agree* 
able  Scent ;  fo  is  by  many  preferred 
in  their  Gardens  and  Plantations^ 
The  Twigs  of  this  are  pliable,  which 
renders  them  fit  for  the  Baiket-mal^- 
ers  and  Qardeners. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  brittle,  fo  un- 
fit for  Ufe.  This  grows  to  be  a  large 
Tree ;  therefore  may  be  planted  for 
Shade  and  Shelter. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,,  and  fifteenth 
Sorts  have  pliable  Twigs;  fo  are 
planted  in  the  Ofier-grounds  tor  the 
jBaskec-makers ;  bqt  the  thirteenth 
Sort  is  eftcem'd  the  beft.  The  Twigs 
of  this  oi^y  be  twifted  about  like 
Thread,  being  exceeding  tough  and 
pliable ;  therefore  thefe  are  the  bed 
Sort  for  the  Gardeners  Ufe,  and  par- 
ticularly for  fattening  of  Fruit-trees 
to  the  Efpalier ;  fo  that  where  there 
is  Room  and  Conveniency,  a  few  of 
thefe  fhould  be  planted,  becaufe  they 
are  very  ufeful  in  a  Garden. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  not  a  Native 
of  this  Country  ;  but  has  been  in- 
troduced of  late  Years  from  th(i/- 
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va/ft,  where  it  is  a  Native.  The 
Branches  of  this  Sort  are  very  flen- 
der,  and  always  hang  downward  i 
which  occafion^d  this  Title  of  weep- 
ing Willow.  This  is  very  proper  to 
plant  at  the  Termination  of  Water, 
where  the  Head  is  defigned  to  be  hid, 
and  the  Sight  deceiv'd,  by  the  Wa- 
ter being  loll  under  the  Boughs  of 
the  Willow. 

The  eiglith,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
Sorts  are  frequently  planted  in  Cop- 
pices, for  Underwood  ;  and  are  of- 
ten cut  for  Hoops,  as  alfo  for  make- 
ing  Hurdle  •  fences  about  Fields. 
Thefe  Sorts  grow  upon  dry  chalky, 
Lands,  where  few  other  Kinds  will 
thrive. 

The  ninth  Sort  is  only  a  Variety 
of  the  eighth,  having  variegated 
Leaves,  which  in  the  Spring  make 
a  pretty  Appearance ;  fo  is  preferv^d 
in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  having  Plants  with  varie- 
gated Leaves. 

The  fixteenth  Sort  is  of  very  hum- 
ble Growth,  feldom  rifing  to  be  one 
Foot  high.  The  Roots  of  this  Rind 
creep  in  the  Ground ;  fo  it  propa- 
gates very  faf^  in  a  cold  moid  Situa- 
tion. This  grows  plentifully  in  the 
mountainous  Parts  of  ffa/a  and 
Cumhirlandf  as  alfo  upon  the  Alps ; 
and  r  have  alfo  received  it  from  Da* 
vis^s  Streigbts  ;  fo  that  I  believe  it  is 
common  in  mod  cold  Countries: 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  to  thrive 
in  the  South ';  for  where  feme  curi- 
ous Perfons  have  procur'd  Plants  of 
it  from  the  Places  of  its  Growchj, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it 
many  Years ;  for  it  delights  to  grow 
upon  Moors  and  Swamps,  where 
the  Soil  is  of  a  peaty  Nature.  But 
as  this  Plant  is  of  no  Ufe  or  Beau- 
ty, it  is  rarely  prcfcr\*ed  in  Gardens. 

There  are  fevcial  of  the  Sorts 
which  are  planted  in  the  Oficr- 
grounds,  and  aLvayk  kept  lo'v,  that 

when 
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when  they  are  not  cut  down,  and  all  the  Filth  and  Weeds  will  be  de** 

have  room  to  grow«  will  rife  to  a  tainM  by  the  Plants,   which   will 

confiderable  Height,  and    become  choak  them  up. 

large  Trees  ;  fo  that  they  may  be  The  beft  Scafon  for  planting  thefe 

planted  for  the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  Cuttings  is  in  February ;    for  if  they 

firft  Sort,  and  will  make  a  Variety  are  planted  fooncr,  they  are  apt  to 

when  intermixM  with  it ;   though  peel,  if  it  proves  hard  Froll ;  which 

they  are  commonly  cultivated  for  greatly  injures  them.     Thefe  Plants 

their  Twigs,   which  are  annually  are  always  cut  every  Year ;  and  if 

cut,  and  produce  good  Profit  to  the  the  Soil  be  good,  they  will  produce 

Owner  of  the  Land.  a  great  Crop ;  fo  that  the  yearljr 

All  the  Sorts  of  Willows  may  be  Produce  of  one  Acre  has  been  oftea 

eaiily  propagated  by  planting  Cut*  fold  for  fifteen   Pounds;    but  ten 

tings  or  Sets  in  the  Spring,  which  Pounds  is  a  common  Price,  which  is 

readily  take  Root,  and  are  of  quick  much  better  than  Corn-land  i  fo  that 

Growth*    Thofe  Sorts  which  grow  it  is  great  Pity  thefe  Plants  are  not 

to  be  large  Trees,  and  are  cuiti-  more    caltivatcd,    efpecially    upon 

vated  for  their  Timber,  are  gene-  moifl  boggy  Soils,  upon  which  fcvr 

rally  planted  from  Sets,  which  are  other  Things  will  thrive, 

about  feven  or  eight  Feet  long :  thefe  SALVIA,  Sage, 

are  (harpen'd  at  their  larger  End^  The  Chara^ers  are  ; 

and  thruft  into  the  Ground  by  the  //  bath  a  lahiated  fhvJtr^  eonftjl" 

Sides  of  Ditches  and  Banks,  where  ing  af  one    Leaf,    nuhofe  Upfer-lip 

the  Ground  is  moifl ;  in  which  Pla-  //    fimetimes    arched^     and    fome- 

ces  they  make  a  confiderable  Pro-  times  hooked ;  hut  the  Under-lif,  or. 

grofs,  and  are  a  great  Improvement  Beards  is  di*uided  into  thru  Part$\ 

to  fach  Edates  ;  becaufe  their  Tops  hunching  out^  and  not  hollowed^  as 

will  be  fit  to  lop  tvtry  fifth  or  fixth  the  Clary :    out  of  the  Flovttr-ciffi 

Year.     The  larger  Wood,  if  found,  rifes  the  Point al,  attended^  as  it  ^ert^ 

is  commonly  fold  for  making  wood-  by  four  ZmhryoeSy  <which  afternuard 

en  Heels  or   Soles  for  Shoes ;    as  become  fo    many  Seeds,  ivhich  arg 

alfo  to  the  Turners,  for  many  Kinds  roundijb^  Jhut  up  in  an  Hujk^  nvhieS 

of  light  Ware.  nvas  before  the  FloiAiercup :  to  nvhick 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  plant-  mny  he  added.  That  the  Staminay««/- 

ed  in  Cuttings   made  from  (Irong  ^Ajbat  refmhle  the  Os  Hyoidis. 

Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  and  are  The  Species  are; 

about  three   Feet  long:    thefe  are  i.   Salvia  major ^    an  Sphacelus 

commonly  thruft    down  two  Feet  Theophrajli.  C.  B,  P.     The  greater 

deep  into  the  Ground,  and  are  one  or  common  Sage. 

Foot  above  it.     The  Soil  (hould  al-  2.  Salvia  nigra,  C.  B,  P,  Com* 

ways  be  dag  or  plow'd  before  they  mon  red  Sage, 

are  planted,  and  the  Cuttings  plac'd  3.  Salvia  mnjor,  foliis  ex  *uiridi 

about  three  Feet  Row  from  Row,  bf  albo  *uaritgatis.  Boerh.  lad.  The 

and  eighteen  Inches  afunder  in  the  greater  Sage,  with  Leaves  variega- 

Rows;  obferving  always  to  place  ted  with  White  and  Green, 

the  Rows  the  floping  Way  of  the  ^.  Shhw  a  foliis  ^erfciloribus,  C. 

Ground    (fpcciaWy    if    the    Tides  B.  P.     Party-colour'd  Sage, 

overflow  the  Place) ;  becaufe  if  the  5.  Salvia  lat  if  alia  f errata.  C.  B^ 

Rows  are  plac'd  the  contrary  Ways,  /*.  The  Broad-lcav'd  notch'd  Sage, 

6.  Salvia 
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6.  Saltia  latifoUa ferrata^  fo&it 
ex  alho  'uaritgatis.  Broad -'leaT'd 
Sage,  with  variegated  Leaves. 

7.  Salvia  ahfinthium  rtd^Um.  J, 
S,    Wormwood  Sage. 

S.  Salvia  luhior  aurita^  bf  non 
mmrita.  C.  B.  P.  Sage  of  Virtue. 

9.  Salvia  mintr^  foiiis  *vari€ga' 
in.  H.  R,  Par.  Sage  of  Virtue, 
with  ftriped  Leaves. 

10.  Salvia  Qrientaiis  latifolm 
mhjinthium  rtdoUnSj  Jtore  cameo  ma^ 
gw.  Burh,  Broad -leav*d  Eaftern 
^age,  fmetlmg  like  Wormwood, 
with  a  large  fie(h-co]oar*d  Flower. 

11.  Salvia  Oritntalu  latifolia 
hirfittTjpma  nnfafa  finna$a^  fore  fcf 
emlyce  furfmreis^  inodora,  Boerb.  lni„ 
EaitevD  Sage,  with  broad  hairy 
clammy  winged  Leaves,  wkh  a  par- 
file  Flower  and  Flower-cup,  without 
Smell. 

1 2.  Salvia  Africana  fruUfcem^ 
foli^feorodonitt^  fiore  *violaceo,  H,  A* 

Shrubby  African  Sage»  with  a  Wood- 
lage-leaf,  anda  violet-colour'd  Flow- 
er. 

13.  Saltia  Africana  f rut efcenSf 

JUi9  fwhrotwtd^   glauco^  fiore  aureo 

m*gf».  H.  A,  Shrubby  African  Sage, 

wkh  roundilh  fea- green  Leaves,  and 

m  large  golden  Flower. 

14.  Salvia  Orientalls  ahfinthium 
TtdolemSf  foiiis  pinnatis^  fore  carneo, 
alatior.  Sher,  Eaftem  upright  Worm- 
wood Sage,  with  wing'd  Leaves,  and 
a  flefh-cdour'd  Flower. 

1 5 .  Sa  L  V 1 A  Hifpanica^  folio  kmen* 
Ma.  Tonrn.  Spanifl^  Sage,  with  a 
Lavender-leaf. 

There  arc  feveral  other  Species, 
or  at  leaft  Varieties,  of  this  Plant, 
which  are  preferved  in  Tome  curious 
Botanic  Gardens  abroad ;  but  tbofe 
Yitr^  mentioned  are  what  I  have 
obferved*  in  the  Englijh  Gardens. 

The  firft  Sort,  tho'  the  mod  com- 
mon in  many  Parts  of  Europe,  yet 
is  but  rarely  to  be  fcen  in  the  Lng^ 
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U/b  Gardens ;  but  the  red  Sort  is  moft 
commonly  cultivated  in  this  Coun- 
try, whidi  many  Perfons  fuppofe  to 
be  only  a  Variety  of  the  common 
Sort ;  but  it  confUntly  preferves  its 
Difference  when  raifed  from  Seeds, 
as  I  have  two  or  three  times  experi- 
mented ;  fi>  that  I  don*C  icmple  to 
make  it  a  diftind  Species,  fince  iu 
Difference   from    the   common  k 
much  greater  than  in  fome  of  the 
oiher  Sorts  of  Sage,  particularly  the 
Sage  of  Virtue,  and  the  Lavender- 
Ieav*d  Sage;  both  which,  when  cul- 
tivated in  a  good  Soil,  are  fo  netrly 
alike,  as  not  to  be  diftingnilhM  by 
the  beft  Botanifb.  This  red  Sage,  the 
Wormwood  Sage,  and  Sage  of  Vir- 
tue, are  the  principal  Sorts  coltivaced 
for  Ufe  in  England  i  tho*  the  Broad- 
leav*d  Sage  is  much  preferable  to 
the  Sage  of  Virtue  for  Tea,  it  giving 
the  Water  a  much  more  grateful  Fla- 
vour, and  is  eileemed  to  be  of  a  le(s 
drying  Quality ;  fo  that  moil  Per- 
fons, who  are  Lovers  of  Sage-tsi^ 
prefer  this  for  that  Purpofe. 

All  the  Sorts  of  Sage,  except  tlie 
eleventh  Sort,  which  is  but  annoal, 
may  be  propagated  by  planting  Coc- 
tings  or  Slips,  during  any  ef  the 
Summer-months,  obTerving  to  wa- 
ter and  (hade  them  until  diey  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  nujr 
be  ^ken  up,  and  planted  where  thef 
are*defignai  to  remain,  which  fhonU 
always  be  upon  a  dry  Soil,  and  where 
they  may  have  the  6ene6t  of  tbeSon ; 
for  if  they  are  planted  on  a  rooift  SoiI| 
or  in  a  (hady  Situation,  they  are  very 
fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  in  Winter ; 
nor  will  tliefe  Plants  endure  the  Cold 
to  well,  when  planted  upon  a  rich 
Soil,  as  thofe  which  have  a  banto, 
dry,  rocky  Soil,  which  is  the  Cafe 
of  moft  of  the  verticillate  Plants. 
The  Side  (hoots  and  Tops  of  diefe 
Plants  may  be  gathered  in  the  Sum* 
m^T^  and  dricdi  if  defigncd  for  Tai 

othtf' 
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etherwUe  they  are  beft  taken  peen  .  S^gmntSi  mid  fxpimJ  in  firm  rfm 

ffOin  thePlants  for  moft  other  Ufes.  AA  •  thtfe  ar$^  for  tin  meft  part^ 

The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  foar-  colleBed  into  an  Umbel^  and  ar$  fuc- 

teenth  Sorts  are  fomewhat  tender;  cetdid hy fofi futcuUnt  Bvrriu^  havr 

therefore  th^Ce  muft  be  planted  into  in^  three  Seeds  in  each. 
Pocs  filled  with   freih  light  (andy  The  5^#riV/ are ; 

£ard& ;  and  in  Winter  muft  be  re-         i.  Sambucus  fmSu  in  unAella 

moved  into  the  Confenratory«  where  uifro.  C.S,P."    Common   £lder« 

they  ihoald  be  place^  as  near  the  with  black  Berries. 
Windows  aspoffible,  that  they  may        2.  Sambucus  /mSn  in  umhella 

have  a  great  Shareof  freih  Air  when*  viri£.  C.  B.  P.      Common  Elder, 

ever  the  Seafon  is  mild ;  for  if  they  with  greenifli  Berries, 
are  too  much  drawn,  they  feldom        3.  Sambucus  /ru£u  alio,  Loi» 

flower  well,  and  make  but  an  indif-  The  white-berried  Elder. 
/erent  Appearance :  in  Summer  they        4.  Sambucus  racemofa  ruhra,  C. 

snuft  be  expofed  amongft  other  Exo-  £.  P.     The  mountain  red-berried 

tic  Plants  in  fome  wdl-fiieltered  Si-  Elder. 

toation;  for  they  are  pretty  hardy,        5.  Sambucus  laeimato  folio,  C 

^d  only  require  to  be  flieltered  from  B.  P,    The  Cut  or  Parflcy-leav  d 

the  Froft,  and  ftrong  Winds.  Thefe  Elder. 

plants  mnft  be  often  refreflrtS  with        6.  Sambucuj  amlgaris^  foliis  ox 

Water,  efpecially  in  warm  Weather,  imteo*variegati4.  The  blotch*d-Icav*d 

otherwife  they  will  (hrivel  and  de-  Elder. 

cay^;  and  they  fhould  be  tranfplant-        7.  Sambucus  homiBt,  five  Eln- 

ed  at  leaft  twice  every  Summer,  be-  /».    C.  B.  P.     Dwarf  Elder,   or 

ciofe  their  Roots  will  greatly  in-  Danewort. 
creaTe;  which,  if  confinM  in  the  Pots        The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  very 

too  Jong,  will  turn  mouldy,  and  de*  common  in  the  Hedees  in  moil  Parts 

pay.     The  other  Oriental  Sorts  are  of  England;  but  the  fecoud  and  third ' 

hardy  enough  to  endure  the  Cold  of  Sorts  are  more  rare  :  theie  are  pro- 

mir  ordinary  Winters  in  the  open  pagated  for  the  fake  of  their  Berries, 

Air,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  which  are  by  fome  Perfons  ufed  for 

dry  Soil,  and  a  warm  Situation.  making  Wine,  and  for  other  Pnr- 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propa-  pofes.    The  fourth  Sort  is  lefs  com- 

fated  by  foxing  their  Seeds  in  the  mon  in  England  than  either  of  the 

pring  upon  a  Bed  of  freih  Earth,  former,  it  being  only  to  be  found  in 

obierving  to  keep  the  Ground  clear  fome  curious  Gardens  at  prefent. 

frona  Weeds  until  the  Plants  are  come  The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  preferv*d 

op  ;  when  they  ihould  be  tranfplant-  for  the  Variety  of  their  iMvts,  by 

ea   isto  Beds  of  freih  Earth,  and  fuch  as  are  curious  in  colledliog  the 
treated  as  thofe  raifed  from  Cuttings    various  Kinds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
or  Slips.  All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  eafily  pro- 

SALVIA  AGRESTIS.  Fido  pagated  from  Cuttings,  or  by  fowing 
Scordiam.  their  Seeds ;  bat  the  former,  being 

SAMBUCUS,  The  Elder-tree.       the  moft  expeditious  Method,  is  ge- 
The  Cbaraaerjzre;  nerally  pradifed.    The  Time  for 

TJ^o  Branches  are  fM  of  Pith,  planting  of  their  Cuttings  is  from 
favimg  hut  little  Wood  :  the  Flowers  ,  September  to  March  ;  in  the  doing  of 
0rf  taonofetalous,  diy^dintp/ev^raf    which,  ti|Cre  J^^  nQ  mere  Care 

than 
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thao  to  thrttft  the  Cuttings  about  fix 
Of  eight  Inches  into  the  Ground,  and 
tkty  will  take  Root  fad  enough,  and 
nay  afterward  be  tranfpranted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
may  be  upon  almoft  any  Soil  or  Si- 
tsation :  they  are  extreme  hardy  ; 
9^  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fall  upon  the  Ground,  they  will  pro- 
duce Plenty  of  Flams  the  fucceeding 
Ssmmer. 

Thefe  Trees  are  often  planted  for 
jnaking  Fences,  becaufe  of  their 
^uick  Growth;  but  as  their  Bot- 
idiTu  become  naked  in  a  few  Years, 
tttey  are  not  fo  proper  for  that  Ufe : 
neither  would  I  recommend  them  to 
be  planrcd  near  Habitations ;  becaufe  - 
ot  the  Seafbn  when  they  are  in  Flow- 
er, they  emit  fuch  a  flrong  Scent,  as 
^n  occa£on  Tiolent  Fains  in  the 
Heads  of  thofe  who  abide  k>ng  near 
them :  beiides,  the  crude  Farts  which 
are  continually  pcrfpircd  thro'  their 
Leaves,  are  accounted  unwholfome ;  ' 
too*  the  Leaves,  Bark,  ahd  other 
Parts,  are  greatly  cftecmcd  for  many 
Cfes  in  Medicine. 

The  Dwarf  Elder  is  found  wild  in 
fome  Counties  of  £>/^/axr</;  but  near 
London  it  is  propagated  in  Gardens 
for  medicinal  Ufe;  tho*  very  often 
the  Herb-women  in  the  Markets  give 
the  tender  Shoots  of  the  Elder-tree 
inllcad  of  this,  to  fuch  Fcrfons  as 
can*t  diflinguifh  them  afunder. 

This  Plant  multiplies  exceeding 
faft  by  its  creeping  Root,  which,  if 
permitted  to  run,  willfoonoverfprcad 
a  large  Spot  of  Ground:  the  OfT-fets 
of  tbefe  Roots  may  be  tranfplanted 
any  time  from  Septembtr  to  Marcb^ 
and  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
tion ;  but  (hould  be  allowed  room 
to  fprcad ;  for  if  they  are  planted 
near  other  Plants,  they  will  over- 
run and  deftroy  them. 

SAMOLUS,  Round-IeavM  Wa- 
ter rimpernc!. 

The  CbaraSiri  arc  \ 
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//  hath  a  ijohetl'jhafei  flower, 
eonfifting  of  mu  Leaf,  which  Is  cut 
int9  fenftral  Segments :  the  Pointal 
ari/is  frem  the  Emfalement^  and  it 
fixed  like  a  Naitin  the  Centre  of  the 
Flonveri  nvhich,  uniting  tvith  the 
Empalement,  is  turned  into  a  Fndt  or 
Fod^  opening  at  the  7op,  andincUfieg 
many  fmall  Seeds. 

We  know  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant ;  which  is^ 

Samolus      Voter  anil,      f.    B. 
Round-leav*d  Water- pimpernel. 

This  Plant  grows  wild  in  fwampy 
Places,  where  the  Water  ufually 
ftands  in  Winter ;  and  is  feldom  pre- 
ferred in  Gardens :  ft  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  flowers  in  ynne,  and 
the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguft ;  at 
which  tinie,  whoever  hath  a  mind  to 
cultivate  this  Plant,  ihould  fow  the 
Seeds  on  a  moift  Soil,  where  the 
Plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds. 
SANGUINARIA,  Puccoon. 

The  CharaQers  arc  ; 
The  flower  is  inch  fed  in  a  Sheath, 
eompofed  of  tnuo  o*vat  concave  Leagues, 
nuhich  fall  off :  the  Fhrwer  hath  eight 
oblong  Petals,  nvhich  are  alternaitlj 
narronv  :  thefe  fpread  open\  and  in  the 
Centre  isjituated  the  Point al^  attend- 
ed hy  Je-veral  Jhort  Stamina :  tie 
Pointal  afterward  becomes  an  obhng 
f'welling  Pod,  opening  both  ivays,  and 
including  many  round  pointed  Seeds. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant;  v/a;. 

Sancuinaria  miner, f ore fmtUci, 
Hort.  Elth.  The  fmall  Puccoon, 
with  a  fingje  Flower. 

There  arc  fome  other  Varieties  of 
this  Plant  mentioned  in  the  EUkam 
Garden ;  but  they  are  not  didinA 
Species,  for  they  vary  annually  ; 
therefore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  men- 
tion their  Variations. 

This  Plant  was  formerly  ranged  ' 
in  the  Genus  of  Celandine,  by  the 

'1  ide 
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IrUle  of  Chili  Jonium  maximum  Cam-  It  will   be  pretty  difficult  to  JMd 

den/e  acaulou ;  and  this  Name  of  San^  them,  af:er  their  Leaves  decay  ;  tor 

^winaria  V/2LS  applied  to  it  by  Dr.  they  are  of  a  dirty-brown  Colour  oa 

Dilieuiuj^  who  was  ProfefTor  of  Bo-  the  Ootfide ;  fo  are  not  eafily  di- 

tany  at  Oxford.     We  have  no  pro-  flinguiihcd  from  the  Earth, 

per  Eaglijb  Name  for  this ;  but  as  This  Plant  is  ytry  proper  to  mix 

.  the  Inhabiunts  of  J/nerica  call  it  by  with  the  Dogs-tooth  Violet,  Sprio^ 

the  Ltdian  Name  Puccoon,  I  have  Cyclamen,    Perjian  Iris,    Bulboco- 

continued  it  here.  dium,  Sifyrinchium,  and  fom^  other 

it    '\%  a  Native  of  mofl  of  the  low  growing  bulbous  and  tuberous- 
Northern  Parts  of  y^/wfr/V^,  where  it  rooted  Flowers,  which  require  the 
^rows  plentifully  in  the  Woods ;  and  fame  Culture  ;  where  thefe  will  add 
m  the  Spring,  before  the  Leaves  of  to  the  Variety  when  they  arc  ia 
the  Trees  come  out,  the  Surface  of  Beauty :  for    when   the  Roots  are 
the  Ground  is  in  many  Places  cover-  ^rong,  and  grow  in  a  good  Soi], 
ed  with  the  Flowers,  which  have  t^^y  will  produce  a  great  Number 
fomeRefemblanceofoarWoodAne-  of  Flowers  upon  each  Root:   the 
mone;  but  they  have  (hort  naked  Roots  msy  be  planted  about  four  or 
Pedicles,  each  (upporting  one  Plow-  five  Inches  afcinder  every  Way. 
er  at  the  Top  :  fomc  of  thefe  Flow-  S  ANGUISORB  A,  Burnet,  called 
ers  will  have  ten  or  twelve  Petals ;  by  the  Frtmb  Pimpernel, 
fo  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  The  Chara/ttrs  are ; 
Range  of  Leaves,  which  has  occa-  7^^  Bmpmlement  of  the  FLiver  con- 
iioned  their  being   termed  double  ffioftnnoLea*ves^nuhicbfallirwayt 
Flowers :  but  this  is  only  acciden-  fhg  Flowtr  is  if  one  Leaf  divided  iu-^ 
tal,  die  fame  Roots,   in    different  '^  four  Patts^  nvhicb  are  joined  at 
Years,  producing  diiFercnt  Flowers:  the  Bottom :  the  quadrangular  Poin- 
the  Roots  of  this  Plant  are  tuberous,  tal^  lubicb  isjtiuatedin  the  Centre^ 
and  the  whole  Plant  has  a  yellow  becomes  afmall  Capfule^  opening  both 
Juice,  which  the  Indians  ufe  to  paint  Ways,  and  inclofingfmall Seeds. 
themfelves.  The  S'/^r/V/ are ; 

This  Plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  i*  Bangui  so  rb  a  nunor.  C.  B,  P. 

in  the  open  Air  in  England;  but  it  Common  Burnet,  or  Pimpernel, 

ihould  be  planted  in  a  loofe  Soil,  2.  SANCuisdaBA  major pratenfis. 

and  a  ihekered  Situation,  but  not  too  Rupp.  Flor.  Great  Meadow  Burnet, 

much  expofed  to  the  Sun :  it  is  pro-  3.  Sancuisorba  Canadenjts^fore 

pagated  by  the  Roots,  which  may  albo  fpicato.  Rupp,  Flar.      Canada 

be  taken  up  and  parted  every  other  Burnet,  with  a  white  fpiked  Flower. 

Year:  the  bell  lime  for  doing  of  ^.  Sakcvisokb a  major, folHsau^ 

this  is  in  September,  that  the  Roots  riculatisglabris.  Great  Burnet,  with 

may  have  time  to  fend  out  Fibres  fmoothear'd  Leaves, 

before  the  hard  Froft  fets  in.     The  5.  Sancuisorba  birfuta,  agri- 

Flowers   of  thit   Plant  appear  in  monia  foliis.     Hairy   Burnet,  wich 
jtpril;  and  when  they  decay,   the  •  Leaves  like  Agrimony. 

green  Leaves  come  out,  which  will  6.  Sancuisorba   fpif.ofay    caule 

continue  till  Midfummer ;  then  th*y  fru/ia/o.     Prickly  Burnet,    with  a 

decay,  and  the  Roots  remain  un-  woody  Stalk. 

adlivc  till  the  following  Autumn:  y.SAnGvisoRBA r/jajop\Hi/pwicat 

fo  that  unlcfs  the  Roots  arc  marked,  congUmerato  fare.      Great   Spani/b 

Burnet, 
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Bttmec,  with  Flowers  growing  in  « 
dofe  Head.     . 

8.  San  GUI  SORB  A  minor,  /emtrte 
majore  i^  crafflare.  Small  Burnet, 
with  a  larger  and  thicker  Seed. 

This  Genas  of  Plants  has  been  by 
fome  old  Writers  titled  Sanguifirba, 
by  others  Pimfinella ;  and  by  fome 
both  Titles  have  been  applied  to  it : 
baft  Dr.  Unnaus  has  divided  the  Spe- 
cies of  this  Genus,  to  fome  of  which 
be  applies  this  Name  of  Sauguifirba, 
and  to  the  others  Poterium :  the  firft 
Genas  he  places  in  his  Oafs  of  TV* 
trandria,  as  they  have  but  four  ^/a- 
wuna  in  their  Flowers :  the  other  he 
places  in  his  Clafs  ofMonoecia  Poiy^ 
andria,  thefe  having  Male  and  Fe- 
male Flowers  in  the  fame  Spiice; 
and  the  Flowers  have  mBnyStamna: 
fo,  by  his  Method,  thefe  two  Gmera 
are  feparated  to  a  great  Diftance : 
but  as  thefe  Species  have  been  al- 
ways brought  undergone  Genus  be- 
.  fore  his  time,  I  choi^fe  to  continue 
them  together. 

The  nrft  Sort  grows  wild  in  many 
Parts  of  England,  particularly  upon 
chalky  Land,  where  it  grows  fo 
fmaO,  as  to  appear  different  from 
what  it  does  when  tranfplanted  into 
Gardens.  This  is  the  Sort  which  is 
diredled  by  the  College  for  medicinal 
Ufe ;  and  it  has  been  ufed  as  a  cool- 
ing Herb  in  Drinks  i  but  of  late 
Years  the  People  cultivate  it  for  Sal- 
lads:  the  young  Leaves  in  the  Spring, 
being  mixed  with  other  fiAall  Her& 
in  Sallads,  give  a  vtry  agreeable 
Flavour  to  them. 

The  fecond  Sort  alfo  grows  wild 
in  moid  Meadows,  in  fome  Parts 
of  England.  The  third  Sort  was 
brought  from  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Jmerica.  The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Na« 
live  of  the  Mountains  in  Sa*v^,  The 
feventh  Sort  grows  wild  in  Spain  and 
Portugal;  and  the  eighth  Sort  in, 
Jftria  and  Dalmatia ;  from  whence 
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1  received  the  Seeds,  which  wer8 
procured  for  me  by  my  much  ho- 
noured Friend  the  Chevalier  Rath* 
geL  Thefe  are  all  of  them-  hardy 
perennial  Plants,  which  will  eafily 
rife  from  the  Seeds,  if  they  are  fowa 
on  a  Bed  of  common  Earth  in  the 
Springs  and  when  the  Plants  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  ihonld  be  tradf- 
planted  into  fields :  the  fmaU  Sorti 
may  be  planted  one  Foot  auinder, 
and  the  large  Sorts  two  Feet :  thefe 
Roots  will  abide  feveral  Years,  and 
produce  plenty  of  Seeds. 

The  fifth  Sort  feldom  lafts  longer 
than  two  Years ;  fo  that  when  the 
Plants  have  peife6ted  their  Seeds, 
they  foon  after  perifh:  therefore 
whoever  is  willing  to  preferve  this 
Species,  (hould  annually  fow  fome 
of  the  Seeds :  this  is  hardy,  and  may 
be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner  . 
as  the  former  Sort 

7*he  iixth  Sort  grows  with  woody 
Stalks  about  three  Feet  high,  which 
continue  feveral  Years  ;  and  feads 
out  many  irregular  Branches,  whidi 
are  fumifhed  with  Spines  toward 
their  Extremities :  this  Sort  is  not 
fo  hardy  as  the  former;  fo  (hoold 
he  preferved  in  Pots,  and  flieltered 
from  fevere  Froft  in  Winter  s  other- 
wife  the  Plants  will  be  deftroyed :  it 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  as  the 
former  Sorts,  or  by  Cuttings,  whidi 
may  be  planted  any  time  in  Sum- 
mer :  and  if  they  are  duly  watered 
and  fliaded,  they  will  foon  take 
Root  i  and  may  afterward  be  planted 
into  Pots. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS.  Fidt 
Palma. 

SANICULA,  Sanicle. 
The  Cbara£lirs  are ; 

It  U  an  nmheUiferous  Plants  ^nhtfi 
Flower  con/ijls  of  froe  Leava  fUad 
orhUularly  ;  hut  aro  gtntraUj  hhit 
hack  to  the  Centre  of  the  Flower,  roM* 
img  on  the  Emfalcment,  which  it* 

coma 
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tames  a  Fruit  eomfos^d  rf  two  Suds,  Tiurn.      Cyprefa-leaT^d  LtTendcr- 

thmi  are  gibbous  and  frickiy  on  m/  COtcon. 

Sidij  bmi  plain  on  the  other :  fim€  of        5.  Santolina  repenst^f  camefcem^ 

the  FUnvers  an  alnjuayi  barren,  Toum,     Creeepiiig  and  hoary  L%- 

Tliere  is  but  one  Species  of  thh  vender-cotton. 
Plant  at  prefent  in  England \  tfisc,  ^' Savtoliv a /oliii  minus ineoksK 

Sanicula  officinarssm,   C,  B,  P.  Tonrn.     Lavender-cotton  with  lefe 

Sanide,  or  Self-heal.  hoary  Leaves. 

This    Plant   is   found   wild    in  .  7.  Santoliha  /Ms  Afinrt  «/« 

Woods,  and  fliady  Places,  in  mod  rentihtu^  fiore  anreo,  Toum.     Lavea- 

Tim  oi  England  I  bat  being  a  me-  der-cotton  with  dark-green  Leaves, 

didnal  Plant,  may  be  propagated  in  and  a  golden  Flower. 
Gardens  for  Ufe:    it  may  be  in-        8.  Santolina  foliis  rori/marim\ 

creafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  any  me^or,  Tontn.     Greater  La  vender^ 

time  from  September  to  March ;  bat  cotton,  with  Rofmary-leaves. 
it  is  beft  to  do  it  in  Autumn,  that        9.  Santolina  'vermicnlata  Cre- 

the  Plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  tica.  Toum,    Vermiculated  Laven- 

the  dry  Weather  in  Spring  comes  der-cotton  of  Candy. 
on:  they  fliould  have  a  moift  Soil,        The  firfl  of  thefo  Plants  is  culti* 

and  a  fbady  Situation,  in  which  they  vated  in  Gardens  for  medicinal  Ufe ; 

will  thrive  exceedingly.  as  is  the  third,  for  furnilhing  Balco- 

SANTOLINA,    Lavender -cot-  nies,  and  other  little  Places  in  and 

ton.  near  the  City,  by  way  of  Ornament; 

The  CbaraSers  are  1  but  the  other  Sorts  are  rarely  to  be 

It  hath  a  gkbofe  JUfcuUiu  Flonuer^  found,  but  in  the  Gardens  of  thoie 

emjifiing  of  many  Florets^  di'vided  in*  who  are  curious  in  Botanical  Studies. 
to  federal  Segments^  fitting  on  thg        Moil  of  thefe  Plants  may  be  colti- 

Embryo^  contained  in  the  intermediate  vatcd  fo  as  to  become  Ornaments  to 

.  littlt  Leanjes^  hollowed  like  a  Gutter^  a  Garden,  particularly  in  fnull  Bof- 

and  a  fquamous  hemifpherical  Empale-  |iuet5  of  ever-green  Shrubs  j  where, 

ment :  the  Embryo  afterward  becomes  if  tkefe  are  artfully  intermixed  with 

a  Seedf  not  at  all^  furnijhed  with  other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth,  and 

Down :  to  thefe  Notes  muf  be  added,  placed  in  the  front  Line,  they  will 

Larger  Flowers  than  thofo o/IVorm-  make  an  agreeable  Variety;  efpe» 

nuood  and  Southernwood^  andaljo  the  cially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them 

whole  Face  of  the  Plant.  twice  in  a  Summer,  to  keep  them 

The  5//^i>/ are ;  within    Bounds;    otherwife    thek 

I.  Santolina  foliis  teretibus.  Branches  are  apt  to  ftraggle,  and, 
Tiarw.  Common  Lavender  -cot-  in  wcr  Weather,  to  be  borue  down, 
ton.  and  difplaced,  which  renders  thera 
^  2.  Santolina  jfi?!*/  majore^  foliis  unfighjly ;  but  when  they  are  kept 
nnllofis  (^  incanis.  Tourn.  Lavender-  in  Order,  their  hoary  and  different- 
cotton,  with  a  larger  Flower,  and  coloured  Leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
hoary  Leaves.  EfFed  in  fuch  Plantations. 

3.  Saktohv  A  foliis  efyc^  t/el  /a-  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
hin^e.  Tourn.  Green-leav*d  Laven-  by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings  of  any 
der-cotton,  withaScenf  like  Oint-  of  tlie  Kinds  during  the  Spring,  which 
ment.  fhould  be  put  into  a  Border  of  fre(h 

4.  Santolina    foliis   cuprejji.  light  Earth,  and  watered  and  fhaded 


in 
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in  hot  dry  Weather,  until  they  have  die  Ends  of  ^e  Branches,  which  vt 
thken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  fmall  and  white,  growing  in  Cla- 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  fters.  Thefc  are  fucceeded  by  fpheri- 
<hem  clear  from  Wteds  till  Autumn,  cal  brown  Berries^  about  the  Size  of 
when  th^  fhould  be  carefully  taken  Cherries,  which  have  very  little 
up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  Pulp ;  but  a  brown  Skin  covering 
defigned  to  remain:  but  if  the  the  Nut,  which  is  round,  black, and 
Oround  is  not  ready  by  that  time  to  hard.  Thefe  Nuts  were  formerly 
receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  brought  ioto  England  to  make  Bat- 
let  them  remain  in  the  Border  until  tons  f  for  which  Purpofe  they  were 
'Spring  ;  for  if  they  arc  tranfplanted  very  proper,  becaufe  they  never 
late  in  Autumn,  they  are  liable  to  crack.  The  Skin  which  furroundi 
be  deilroyed  by  a  little  Cold  in  the  Nut,  will  lather  like  Soap,  and 
•Winter.  is  ufed  in  America  to  waQi  Linen  i 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  hardy,  and  though  many  People  fay  it  will  bom 

if  planted  in  a  lean,   gravelly,  or  it,  when  it  is  often  ufed. 

^andy  dry  Soil,  will  continue  many  This  Plant  is  propagated  by  Seeds 

Years,  and  refift  the  Cold  very  well :  (which  muft  be  obtained  horn  the 

but  if  they  arc  in  a  wet  or  rich  Soil,  Countries  where  they  naturally  grow; 

they  are  often  deftroyed  in  Winter.  for  they  do  not  produce  Fruit  in 

-  S  APIN  DUS,  The  Soapberry.  Europe) :  thefe  muft  be  put  into  fmall 

The  CharnBeri  arc  ;  Pots  filled  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  aad 

//  hath  a  Flmuir^  tuhich,  for  the  plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 

tnoft  party  is  compofed  •/ four  Leases  Bark.     The  Pots  muft  be  frequendy 

txpanding  in  form  of  a  Rofe :  from  watered,  otherwife  the  Berries,  whofc 

nvhofe.four'leanj^dEmpalement  arifes  outer  Cover  is  very  hard,  will  not 

the  Pointal,  which  afterivard Becomes  vegetate.  In  a  Month  or  five  Wceh 

a  ^herical  Fruity  halving  a  thick  o'tly  the  Plants   will    begin    to  appear. 

Confer,  inclojing  a  Nut  of  the  fame  when  the  GlaiTes  of  the  Hpt-bed 

Form,  ihould  be  raifed  every  Day  in  warm 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this  Weather,  to  admit  frefh  Air  to  the 

Plant ;  which  is.  Plants.     In  three  Weeks  or  a  Month 

S  A  p  I N  D  V  s  foiiis  cofia  aht^e  inna-  after  the  PI  an  ts  appear,  they  will  be 

fcentibus!lnft.  R,  H,  The  Soapberry,  fit  to  tranfplant;  when  they  moftbc 

or  Soap-apple-tree.  fhaken  out  of  the  Pots,  and  carc- 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  Ja-  fully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  injure  thcit 
tnaica,  Barbados,  and  mofl  other  Roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  fe- 
Places  in  the  H'^tji- Indies ^  where  it  parate  fmall  Pot  filled  with  light  rich 
jrifes  to  the  Height  of  thirty  Feet,  or  Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  the 
jnore  ;  but  in  Europe  it  is  prefervM  Hot- bed  again  ;  obferving  to  (ha^ 
by  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curious  in  them  from  the  Sun  every  Day,  no- 
cultivating  Exotic  Plants,  for  the  til  they  have  taken  new  JRoot ;  after 
lingular  Structure  of  the  Leaves,  which  time,  they  muft  have  free  Ait 
vhich  are  very  long  and  narrow,  admitted  to  them  every  Day,  whea 
having  Borders  on  each  Side,  which,  the  Weather  is  warm ;  and  will  ic- 
at  about  ^very  two  Inches,  have  quire  to  be  frequently  watered. 
Pinnay,  or  Wing«,  oppofite  to  each  After  the  Plants  are  well  rooted, 
other,  and  terminated  by  an   odd  they  will  make  great  Progrefs  fo  a ^ 

one.    The  Flowers  are  produced  at  to  hll  thefe  PoU  with  their  Roots  \\ 

a 
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A  few  Weeks  time;  therefore  the^ 
moft  then  be  Ihifted  into  larger  Pots ; 
mnd  as  the  Plants  advance^  they 
ihoold  be  inured  to  bear  the  open 
Air  bj  degrees ;  for  if  they  are  forced 
too  mach  in  Sammer,  they  feldom 
live  through  the  Winter^  I  hare 
Ireqaently  rais'd  thefe  Plants  from 
Seeds,  to  the  Height  of  two  Feet  in 
one  Summer;  and  the  Leaves  of 
thefe  Plants  have  been  a  Foot  and  an 
half  in  Length,  fo  that  they  made  a 
fine  Ap|)earance:  but  thcTe  Plants 
did  not  furvive  the  Winter;  where- 
as thofe  which  were  exposed  to  the 
open  Air  in  Jufy,  and  thereby 
ftinted  in  their  Growth,  oontioned 
their  Leaves  freih  all  the  Winter. 
Thefe  were  placed  in  a  Sto?e  upon 
Shelves,  where  the  Warmth  was  very 
moderate ;  with  which  thefe  Plants 
will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater 
Heat 

SAPONARIA.     Fida  Lychnis. 
^SAPOTA,  The  Mammee  Sapo- 
.  ta. 

Tbe  Cbaraders  ^ ; 
/f  both  a  rofi'jhaped  Fhwer^  ew* 
Jifing  9/  fe<veral  Ltawn^  *wbich  an 
fiacedin  a  circular  Order  \from  nvbefi 
Empaiemint  arifis  tb§  Point al^  nubicb 
aftertward  hecamis  a*larwi  oval  foft 
fi(fbj  Frmt^  inckfing  an  iblong  pointed 
Simu  or  Fruity  nubicb  it  finely  polijb^ 
td^  having  a  rough  Fiffure  on  one  of 
the  Edges  ^  of  an  AJh^colour. 
The  Species  are; 
t.  Safota  fruQit  turbinato  mi- 
mori.  Plum.  Nov,  Gen.    Sapota  with 
a  lefler  Fruit,  (haped  like  a  Top. 

z.  Sapota  fruSu  ovato  m/jori. 
Plsem.  Nov.  Gen.  Sapota  with  a 
larger  oval  Fruit. 

The  Name  of  Sapota  is  what  thefe 
Frait  are  caird  by  the  Natives  of 
America ;  to  which  fome  add  the  Ap- 
pellation of  Mammee :  but  there  is 
no  other  N^me  given  to  thefe  Fruits 
by  the  Englijh^  Unce  they  have  fct- 
VoL,  IIL 
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lied  in  the  Wefi-Indiee,  fo  Ar  as  I  eta 
icam. 

The  hrft  of  thefe  Trees  is  com- 
mon about  Panama,  and  fome  other 
Places  in  the  Spanijb  Weft-Indies  ; 
but  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Englifi}  Setdemeuts  in  America.  The 
feoond  Sort  is  very  common  in  Ja-- 
maica,  Barbados,  and  moft  of  the 
lilands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  the 
Trees  are  planted  in  Gardens  for 
their  Fruit,  which  is  by  many  Per- 
fons  greatly  efteemed. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  in  America  to 
the  Height  of  thirty  five  or  forty 
^exx,  having  a  ftrait  Trunk,  cover- 
ed with  an  afli-coloured  Bark.  The 
Branches  are  producM  on  every  Side, 
fo  as  to  form  a  regular  Head :  thefe 
are  befet  with  Leaves,  which  are  a 
Foot  in  Length,  and  near  three 
Inches  broad.  The  Flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  the  Branches,  are 
of  a  Cream*colour  ;  when  thefe  fall 
away,  they  are  fucceeded  by  large 
oval  or  top  fhaped  Fruit,  which  are 
covered  with  a  brownifh  Skin,  un« 
der  which  is  a  thick  Pulp  of  a  Rufiet- 
colour^  very  lufcious,  caird  Natural 
Marmelade^  from  its  Likene(s  to 
MarmeUde  of  Quinces. 

As  thefe  Trees  are  Natives  of  very 
warm  Countries,  they  cannot  be  pre-* 
fervM  in  England,  unleis  they  are 
plac'd  in  the  warmeft  Stoves,  and 
manag'd  with  great  Care.  They 
are  propagated  by  planting  the 
Stones ;  but  as  thefe  will  not  keep 
good  long  out  of  the  Ground,  ihe 
furell  Method  to  obtain  thefe  Plants 
is,  to  have  the  Stones  planted  in 
Tubs  of  Earth,  as  foon  as  they  are 
taken  out  of  the  Fruit,  and  the  Tubs 
placed  in  a  Situation  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  Smp,  and  kept 
duly  waterM.  When  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  tbcy  muft  be  fecurM  from 
Vermin,  and  kept  clear  from  Weeds; 
but  ihould  r^maia  in  the  Country 

4£  till 
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tin  ixfut  abouOa  Foot  h%h»  wifea 
they  may  be  Ihipp'd  for  Engltmd: 
but  they  ihould  be  broaght  over  in 
the  Suxnmer-feafony  and,  if  poffible, 
time  enough  for  the  Plants  to  m&ke 
good  Roots  after  they  arrive.  Dtt- 
rmg  their  Pafikge^  they  muft  hUve 
fome  Water,  while  they  trbntinoe 
in  a  Warm  Climate;  but  as  thoy 
come  into  colder  WcaAer,  th^ 
ihould  have  little  Moifture ;  aiid 
they  muft  be  fecured  from  fait  Wa- 
ter, which  will  foon  deftroy  the 
Plants,  ifit'getsatthem 

When  thefe  Plants  arrive  in  £rff - 
iand^  they  ihoold  be  carefully  taken 
out  of  the  Tubs,  preferving  fotaie 
Earth  to  their  Roots,  and  planted 
into  Pots  filled  with  freih  Earth,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed of  Tanners  Bark  5  obfcrving.  If 
the  Weadier  is  hot,  to  (hade  the 
Glaffes  with  Mats  every  Day,  to 
Tcreen  the  Plants  from  the  Sun,  un- 
til they  have  taken  new  Root;  «b- 
ferving  alfo,  not  to  water  theiki  too 
ioruch  at  firft,  efpecially  if  the  £arth 
in  which  they  come  over  is  moiibs 
'  bedaufe  too  much  Water  is  very  ia- 
jurioos  to  the  Plants  l)efbre  they  are 
well  rooted;  but  afterward  they 
mail  have  plenty  of  Water  in  warm 
Weather:  and  they  mull  have  a  large 
Share  of  A  ir  admitted  to  them^  other- 
wife  their  Leaves  will  be  infeiled 
'withlnibAs,  and  become  foul;  in 

*  which  cafe  they  mod   be   waihed 
with  a  Spdnge,  to  dean  them;  without 
'which  the  Plants  will  not  thrive. 

In  the  Winter  thefe  Plants  muft 
be  placM  in  the  wartneft  Stove;  and 
in  cold  Weather  they  fhould  have 
but  little  Water  given  to  them,  tho* 
they  muft  be  frequently  refrefhed 
when  die  Earth  is  dry  ;  efpecially, 
if  they  retain  their  Leaves  all  the 
Winter,  they  will  require  a  greater 

■  Share  of  Water,  than  when  they  drop 
their  Leaves :  fo  that  this  mult  be 
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^ne  wkh-Difcretion,  Mcordii^  to 
the  State  in  whi^  the  Plants  ait. 
As  thefe  Plants  gPdW  in  Magnitude, 
they  Ihonld  be  £ifted  into  Pots  of  a 
larger  Siae ;  but  they  muft  not  be 
cver^potted  ;  forthat  will  infallibly 
deftrby  them. 

SARRACENA,  TheSidc^faddk 
Flower. 

Thb  GbardSers  are; 

//  bath  m  Flower  c^/Hug  •/ ft- 
Viral  Lmkfes,  nohicb  art  placed  cir- 
cularly^ nud  ex  fund  inform  of  a  Rtfi, 
Tond  refttng  in  a  many- leaved  Evfate* 
ment  :  from  tbi  Mrddii  arifa  tht 
Pointalf  njdbich  is  membfianacitgSf 
and  fiafed  lih^iui  Hood,  and^ir* 
noard  bcthies  «  touHdiJb  Frtdt  itm- 
did  intofiue  Celh,  wbicb  emHOM  A» 
kng  Suds. 

The  SpkcUs  are ; 

1.  Sarhacbh'a  •CmBodevfisyfohis 
cavii^  auritis.  Inft.  R.  H.  G*m^ 
Sarriiceria,'wkh  hollc^eai^  LAves. 

2.  SARRACBNAy^/rVi  lottgionbtu^ 
anguftieribuj.  Catefb,  Hijl.  Car^* 
Long  narrow*]eavM  SarmceM. 

Thefe  Itenge  Plants  are  Natives 
of  Nenv'EMgiand,  Firginim^  aadle- 
veral  Places  tn  /SK^r/i^ifaMrm,  where 
they^  grow  on  Kogs,  sad  in  fixch  Pla- 
ces Where  the' Waters  tifiially  fiaod  in 
Winter.  The  Leaves  of  the  4iHl  S6rt 
-arife  from  khe  Root  every  Sprng, 
being  eight  6r  nine  in  Numbei; 
which  are  fmail  at  the  Bottom,  k>t 
fwell  larger  toward  the  Top,  and 
^re  hollow  like  a  Pitcher ;  bavkga 
fort  of  an  Appendage  at  the  Top, 
fomewhat  relbmUing  a  Flap:  ib 
that  in  thefe  Leaves  there  is  com- 
monly a  large  Quantity  of  Witer 
containM.  Thefe  are  fevm  or  eigbt 
Inches  in  Length :  between  the 
Leaves  arifes  the  i'lower-  ftem,'whkh 
is  naked ;  and  ^ach  of  thefe  fuftaiof 
one  purple  Flower,  growing  on  tke 
Top,  which  is  facccedfd  by  a  round- 
ifli  Fruit, 

-  .  Thft 
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the  Lesves  of  ^he  itcmkA  Sott 
glow  near  three  Feet  Jiijh  4  -beiqg 
fmall  at  the  Bottom,  Jbut  widening 
gradually  to  the  Tqp.  Thqfe  are 
EoUow,  and  are  arched  ^ver^tt^he 
Mouth  like  a  Friar's  Cowl.  The 
Flowers  of  this  grow  on  -oaked  Pe- 
difiles,  riiing4rom  the  Hoot  to  4he 
Height  of  three  F«ec :  thefe  Flow- 
ers are  green. 

Th&Name  was  given  *to  ^thie  Pbuit 
by  Dr.  T^mnufrrty  iniionour  of  Dr. 
SarraztJi,  a  curious  .Bota^ifty  who 
fent  the  Plant  irom  Cana^  |o  Dr. 
^Ammef«rt  at  FarU, 

Jls  thefe  Plants  jgroiv  on  B^s,  it 
is  very  dii&calt  to  cultivate  them  in 
Englomd:  for  altho' the  Winters -are 
mudi  move  fevere  in  the  Places  of 
their  natival  Growth»  than  theyjge- 
nerally  are  in  Englaad\  yet  «heif 
SiuBmers  being  much  watmer,  they 
thrive  mo^i  better,  and  produce  their 
Flowers -aiMl  Fruit  aonualHy;  whofie- 
as  it  is  with  great  Diflkul^r  they  arfs 
kppt alive  ibr  a  l^ear  or  two  in  Eng^ 
Umd ;  affd  they  have  4>at  y^t  flower* 
•d  ia  this  Counti^f  as  J  couJd  learn. 
By  the  Appearance  of  fome  Plants, 
wiikh  I  Jeceiv^d  from  Ktfw-Eng' 
i4md^  which  were  taken  i^p  on  the 
feme  Spot,  the  two  Sorts  grow  pro- 
mifcupufiy;  bi)t  whether  they  are 
only  acddental  Varieties,  I  cannot 

The  only  Method  to  obtain  thefe 
plants  i^,  \o  procvnre  .them  from  the 
places  of  their  Growth,  and  to  havi^ 
them  taken  up  with  laige  Balis  of 
Barth  to  their  Roots,  and  plaivted  in 
Tubs  of  Earth  ;  which  muft  be  con- 
fian^ly  watered  during  their  Paiiag^ 
other  wife  tliey  will  decay  before  they 
arrive  i-aad  there  is  little  Probability 
of  railing  thefe  Plants  from  Seeds : 
{o  that  young  Plants  fhould  be  taken 
up  to  bring  over,  which  a:e  more 
likely  to  ftand  here,  than  thofe  which 
IVive.flower'd  two  or  three  times. 
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Wibea  the  Plants  4ire  brought  ovef> 
they,  ihould  be  planted  into  pretty 
lar|^  Pots ;  which  ihoold  be  filled 
jwith  ibft  ^ngy  Earch,  mixed  with 
rotten  Wood,  Mofs,  and  Tur4 
which  is  v«ry  like  the  natural  Soil  ia 
which  they  grow.  Thefe  Pots  muft 
be  confiant^  {iipplied  with  Water^ 
and  ^aced  in  a  ihady  Situation  in 
Summer ;  but  in  /the  Winter  th^ 
muft  be  covered  with  Mofs,  ^r  ihel* 
ter'd  under  aFraaie,  otherwife  they 
will  xu>t  live  in  .this  X^otry ;  tho* 
they  have  much  mose  fevere  F'roA  in 
the  Coontries  where  they  natural^ 
grow; -but  there  th^  ar«  covered 
with  Snow,  whioh  mfiyht  ^vgseaf 
Prote^on  to  tthem.  Withihis  Ma- 
nagement I  have  kept  fomc  of  theiiB 
Plants  alive  tWQ  Years ;  bat  thc^r 
made  very  little  Ptqgrie. 

SATUREIA,  Savoty. 
The  0)ar4iSUr4  are ; 

Jt  is  a  .PUnt  rf  tbi  nartidllaH 
£ind^  *with  a  lahiatidFUwir^  <whofif 
4tfpir  Lip  (erCreft)  is4UviM  ivtp 
tnjoQ  Farts ;  .but  the  lowir  Lip  (^ 
Beard)  is  di'uided  into  tbrie  F^rt$. 
the  middle  Fart  being  crenated :  thefe 
Biavsen  esre  prodtsc^-d  .from  the  IVings 
of  the  Leanjis^  in  et  ioofe  Order ^  und 
met  in  Whorles  or  Spikes  ^  ess  are  sncfi 
if  ibis  Tribe  ofFUnts. 
The  Spuies  are  ; 

1.  SATURBiAy2i/iaur.  y.  B.  Gar- 
den or  Summer-£ivory. 

2.  Sat  u  RE  I A  montana,  C.£,F^ 
Wjnter-favory. 

3.  Satureia    Virginiana,    Far. 
Bat,     Firginian  Savory. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  aanual, 
and  is  propagated  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of  freih  light 
Earth  in  March  i  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be 
tranfplanted  into  other  Beds,  place- 
jng  them  about  four  or  five  Inches 
afunder  each  Way ;  obferving  to  do 
this  in  moiil  cloudy  Weather,  ,be« 
4  K  z  caufe 
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ttufe  at  fuch  times  the  Plant  will  mddei^  The  Flowers  knd  Fruit  arefx- 

foon  take  Root :'  but  if  the  Seafon  eel  to  one  Axis,  fo  as  to  refemhU  the 

ihould  prove  hot  and  dry,  they  muft  Tttil  of  a  Lixeeret,   . 

be  diligently  watered  until  they  have  The  Species  are; 

taken  Root  j  after  which  they  will         i.  S  a  uru  a  us  racemofus^  fen  ho*' 

require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  trjite's  major,  Flvm.  Nov»  Gen,  Great* 

them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  in  July  er  branching  Lizards-tail. 

they  will  flower ;  at  which  time  they         2.  Saururus  racesno/us^  feu  ho- 

will  be  fit  to  cut  for  medicinal  Ufe :  tryites  minor,  Plnnt.  Nov,Gen,  Lefler 

but  thofe  Plants  which  are  left  uncut  branching  Lizards-tail. 

will  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  ^r/ZftRr^rr,         3.   Saururus     cauda     etiwacet, 

provided  the  Autuinn  be  favourable.  Plum.  No^,  Gen,    Lizards-tail  with 

The  Winter-favory  is  an  abiding  a  crooked  Tail, 
Plant,  and  may  be  propagated  by        4.  Saururus  y^/rVi  plant sigineiSf 

Slips  or  Cuttings  1  which,  if  plant-  cauda  breviori.    Plum,    Nov,   Gen, 

ed  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  in  Lizards  -tail  with  Plantain  -  leaves, 

the  Spring,  and  carefully  watered,  and  a  (hotter  Tail, 
will  take  Root  in  a  fhort  time,  and        5.  Saururus  hotryites  major,  Jo* 

jnay  tlien  be  tranfplanted  where  they  Hi*  plantagineis.  Plum,  Nov,  Gen, 

are  to  remain.     There  feem  to  be  Greater  clufler*d  Lizards-tail,  with 

two  Species  of  this,  difTering  in  their  Plantain-leaves, 
manner  of  Growth,  and  alfo  in  the        6.  Saururus  foliis  ampHi  rotun- 

Size  of  their  Flowers.    This  Plant  dis  ^  umbilicatis.  Plum,  Nov,  Gen. 

fhould  have  a  dry  Soil,  in  which  it  Lizards-tail  with  large  round  ambi' 

will  endure  the  Cold  very  well,  as  licated  Leaves, 
may  be  feen  by  its  growing  in  fome        7.  Saururus  foUis  ampHs  coria* 

Places  upon    the  Tops  of  Walls,  //i,  non  umbilicatis.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen, 

whe  e  it  clefies  the  fevereft  Cold  of  Lizards- tail  with  large  faeart-fhapcd 

our  Climate.  Leaves,  not  umbilicated< 

Thefe  Plants  were  ahtiently  more  8.  Saururus  procnmbens  minor 
cultivated  in  England  than  at  pre-  botryifes^  folio  camofi  cordato,  Plnm. 
fent,  they  being  very  little  in  Ufe  to  Nov,  Gen,  Smaller  creeping  dufler'i 
what  they  were  formerly,  when  they  Lizards- tail,  with  a  flefby  heart- 
entered  mofl  Difhes  of  Soups,  &r.  fhap'd  Leaf, 
but  at  prefent  they  are  vtrj  little  9.  Saururus  ^i/tki  httmilis,  fiHo 
ufed  in  the  Kitchen,  being  chiefly  carnofofubrotundo.  Plum,  Nov.  Gen, 
cultivated  for  medicinal  Ufe.  Low  Lizards- tail,  with  a  roundiih 

SATYRION.     f7V#  Orchis.  flefhy  Leaf. 

SAVINE.     Fide  Sabina.  10.  Saururus  repons,  folio  trbi- 

SAVORY.     Fide  Satureia.        .  culan,  nummulan^ facie.  Plum,No9. 

&AURURUS,  Lizards-tail  Gen,     Creeping  Lizards-tail,  wkk 

The  CbaraSers  are ;  a  round  Leaf,  having  the  Appear- 

//  hath  an  apetalous  Flovuer^  con*  ance  of  Moneywort. 
Jiping  of  /at*  Chives ,  tvhich  open  t*wo         li. Saururus   repens  trifhjUns^ 

nvaySf  andare  full  of  very  fmallPow-  folio  rotuntU,  Plum,  Nov.  Gen,  Crcep- 

der  for  Farina) :  the  Embryo  rejis  be-  ing  three-leav'd  Lizards- tail,  with  a 

tvueen  tnxiO  Chives,  vchich  aftervfcrd  round  Leaf. 

hecomoi  an  oval  Fruit,   inclofing  a         12.  Saururus  caulicnlis  maeoh^ 

fingle  Sad:  to  tbcjo  Notes  muji  be  fis,  repents  Plum,  Nov,  Gen,  Creep- 
ing 
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tng  Lizards-tai],   with   a   fpotted 
StaJk. 

15.  Sav KU B,vs  JrMtefinu,  lattr^" 

'  tirafifoIi§^  frnSu  hreviore  fsT  0^a/» 

Jhre.  Hwft,    Shnibbjr  Liaards-tail, 

with  a  Laurel-leafy  and  a  (horter 

and  thicker  Fruit. 

14.  Saururus  arborefiiiu  iatifi* 
Ua  viJk/a^  frmSu  graciii,  Houfl. 
Tree-like  Uzards-taily  with  a  broad 
hairy  Leaf/  and  a  (lender  Fruit. 

The  feven  Sorts  firft  -  mentioned 
grow  to  be  (hrubby,  and  riie  to  the 
Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  having 
Leaves  placM  alternately  on  their 
Branches.    The  lulus  comes    out 
from  che  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
is  ihap*d  like  a  Lizard's  Tail  \  from 
whence  they  had  their  Names.    By 
fome  they  are  called  long  Pepper, 
from    che  Refejnblance   their  Mi 
bear  to  the  long  Pepper ;  but  the 
Fruit  of  thefe  are  not  nfed,  nor  have 
they  the  Tafte  of  Pepper.    Thefe 
Sorts  were  difcover'd  to  grow  in 
Jamaica^  by  the  lace  Dr.  Houftwn ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  defcribed  hy 
Sir  Han$  Sloam^  in  his  Natural  Hi- 
tory  of  that  I  (land. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Sores  are  Plants  of  humbler  Growth : 
thefe  trail  on  the  Ground,  and  emit 
Roots  from  their  Joints,  which  faften 
themfelves  into  the  Earth  where-ever 
it  is  loofe ;  by  which  Method  they 
fpread  to  -a  great  Diftance.  The 
Leaves  and  Stalks  of  the  ninth  Sort 
are  very  thick  and  fucculent,  and  re- 
main  always  green. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sorts 
are  creeping  Plants,  which  fatten 
themfelves  to  Trees ;  by  which  means 
they  •rife  to  the  Height  of  eight  or 
ten  Feet,  faften  their  Roots  into  the 
Bark  of  the  Trees,  and  recei^re  Part 
of  their  Nourifhment  from  thence. 

All  thefe  twelve  Sons  were  difco- 
ver'd  by  Father  Plumitr  in  the  IVefi- 
hdits^  who  has  figur'd  and  defcrib'd 
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them  in  his  Hiftory  of  Amtrhmm 
Planes ;  but  feven  of  them  were  be^ 
fore  defcrib'd  by  Sir  Harts  Slaasie^  in 
his  Natural  Hillory  oijasssaica. 

The  two  laft  Sorts  were  difcover- 
cd  by  the  late  Dr.  Houftouss  at  La 
Vera  Crus^  from  whence  he  fent 
Samples  of  them  into  England,  Thefe 
two  Sorts  grow  much  larger  than 
either  of  thofe  before- mentioned. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  are  called, 
by  the  Inhabitanu  of  Jamaica^  Spa- 
niQi  Elder,  from  their  being  jointed, 
and  their  Branches  Raving  a  great 
deal  of  Pith  in  them.  Others  of 
them,  efpecially  thofe  which  have 
Leaves  ihaped  like  an  Heart,  are 
calPd  Bauta  Maria  Leaves. 

Thefe  Plants  moll  of  them  grow 
in  moift  ihady  Places,  in  the  warmed 
l^arts  o^Jaurieai  where  many  of 
them  root  into  the  decayed  Trunks 
of  Trees,  and  rotten  Wood  (efpeci« 
cially  thofe  which  trail),  and  there- 
by they  propagate  fader  than  by 
Seeds ;  for  as  they  emit  Roots  at  al- 
moft  every  Joint,  each  of  thefe  will 
make  a  feparate  Plant. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  are  too  tender 
to  bdir  the  open  Air  in  this  Climate, 
they  mufl  be  preferved  in  a  Scove, 
where  the  Air  may  be  kept  in.  a  mo« 
derate  Temperature  for  Heat  &  and 
if  they  are  placed  in  the  Bark-bed, 
and  their  Branches^ permitted  to  trail 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Bark,  the  Plants 
will  fend  forth  Roots  at  every  Joint, 
and  falicn  themfelves  flrongly  into 
the  Bark ;  fo'will  thrive  exceeding 
fall,  and  produce  their  Flowers  and 
Fruit. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  when 
brought  from  abroad,  feldom  fuc- 
ceed  in  England  i  fo  that  the  moft 
proper  Method  to  obtain  the  Plants 
is,  to  have  fome  of  their  Cuttings 
planted  into  Boxes  of  Earth,  in  the 
Countries  where  they  naturally 
grow ;  and  when  they  are  well  root- 
4  K  3  od, 
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t^-,  ^ty  may  he  fent  ovtr  to  Jf^f*  Mf&  tU^ep  -  imp^  inuariumdi/hTrtit^ 

landf  with  Dlrciftions  given  to  the  which  has  likeivife  tw§  Horns,  assd 

Perfons  to  whoib  Care  they  are  in*  Mv^Ceilt^  nokich  «fv  ftsU  if  JmaS 

traftcd,  HOC  tor  let  them  have  too  Sef^. 
much  Water  (efpecially  when  they  TheSpeeiif  an  i 

come  into  a  cod  Cilimate).;  beczxrid        f.  $a3Ii»iiaga  rpimdifi/is  aUm^ 

iWolftuit  then  will  be  very  prejtidi-  C.  B.  P,   White  roand^leav'd  Saad- 

cial  to  them.     They  myift  jdfe  fee  firage. 

carefully  guarded  againft  the  Salt-        a*.  Saxii^raoa  tthosdifeiia  mUm^ 

water,  which  \till  inFalliWy  dellroy  fimrtflmt,  Beerh.hd.  Whiterooml- 

them,  if  it  be  fuflrered  to  come  to  leav'd*Saxifrage,  with  ar  double  Flow- 

fhem.    When  the  Plants  arrive  in  or. 

Bngland^  they   fhould  be  carefully         5.  SAjfiPRACii  JHfinti  trj^^tf 

taken  out  of  the  Boxes,  and  each  Jhreeifruleo.Toum,  Mountain  beati* 

planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  fill-  liiie  Sengreen,  with  a  blue  Flower. 
cd  with  frc(h  light  Earth,  and  then        4.  SAi£iPRAGA/idi/h/io,JhrgsilS$^ 

plunged  into  a  moderate  Hbt-bed  multi^ora.  Toum,    Many  -  ilower*d 

of  Tanners  Baric;  obferving  to  fhadd  Saxi^age,  with  an  HottfIeek-leaf« 

diem  from  the  Sun  at  firfl,  until  and  a  white  Flower,  eomnoniy  caU« 

they  have  taken  Root;  after  which  ed  Pyramidal  Sedum. 
time  they  fhould  have  fVefh  Air  ad*        j.  Saxivumqa /eJi  fiiia MnguJH$r$ 

knitted  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  /errata,  T$urn,   Satifrago  with  a  oar* 

Warmih  of  the  Seafon ;  but  in  Win-  fow  ferrated  Houfleek-leaf.  • 

,  ter  they  ipufl  be  kept  pretty  warm,        6.  Saxipkaoa  adfiUm  biMosgi^ 

otherwife  they  will  not  live  in  this  rens.  C,  B.  P,      Sax'frage  bearing 

Country.  Btilbs  at  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

The  furefl  Method  to  make  thefe        7.  Saxifraoa  'vema  nnnua  t^umi^ 

Plants  thrive  in £*fFA?«y  is,  to  plunge  h'or,  Inji,  R,  H.     Dwarf  ^nringm* 

the  Pots  inro  the  Bark  in  the  Stove,  nual    Saxifrage,    commo:.i)    oiU'd 

and  to  fufFer  the  Branches  of  the  Rue-leav'd  WhJtMwgrafs. 
creeping  Kinds  to  trail  on  the  Sur-         8.  Saxifra    >  mujcofa^  trifidtfi* 

face  of  the  Bed;  where  they  will  ho.  Inft,  R.  H.     MofTy  Saxifrage, 

ilrike  Roots  into  the  Tan,  and  will  with  a  trifid  Leaf,  commonly  caird 

thrive  exceedingly.    Thefe  Plants  Mountain  Sengreen^  or  Ladies  Ca* 

merit  a  Place  in  every  Colledlion  of  fhion. 

plants,  for  their  remarkable  Leaves,        9.  Saxifraoa  tridn^Iites  Alping^ 

and  the  fihgular  Strufture  of  their  pailiJe  lutta.     Inft,  R.  H.    Mooa- 

Branches  ;  as  alfo  for  the  Oddnefs  tain  Saxifrage,  of  a  pale-ycUow  Ok 

of  their  Flowers  and  Fruit,  which  lour,  with  a  Leaf  cut  into  three  Seg« 

are,   for  the  moft  part,  product  stents, 
from  tbe  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  10.  Saxifraoa  tridaSyUtts  Af* 

SAXIFRAQA,  Saxifrage.  pina  minor  (^  'uilirfa,  Inft.  R.  ft 

The  CharaQtrs  arc;  Small  hairy  Saxifrage  of  theitf/** 

^hz    Flo^^vcr   confiftt   of  fs'vtral  with  a  Leaf  cut  into    three  Sej-* 

X>fa<i;»s  placed  orhieulArly^ivbich  ex*  SientS. 

tiartJ  inform  of  a  Ro/e :  out  ofnvhoji  li.    Saxifraga      aiha     fitr^ 

*wultlfd  F!^ivsr-cup  rifes  the  Pcintaii  Pon^,    Inft,  R,  H,      White  Rock 

ivbich  commonly  ends  in  tnvo  Horns,  Saxifrage. 
H^frd  fiffrivard  (urns,  fo^etbtr  <with        13?;  SaXifraoa  feds  fM^^  Pye** 


Saxifrage,  with  ft  ikwcd  Uoufkck.- 
leaf. 

15.  Sax  I  FRAG  A  faJiis  fuhtotMfu&j 
femuis.  hift.  R.  M.  Saxifrage  wkh 
roundiili  iawsd  Leaves. 

14.  Saxipkaoa  Aipina^  fiJ^  filiit 
creMad*a/p€rh,  hft,  R.  U.  Saxi&age 
of  Uw  A^^  with  rough  notcbed 
Leaves  Hke  Houfleek. 

15.  SAZipaACA  yWfV#  Mfngo^Tt' 
tim^s  dent  at Uy  fltrihus  compaSis* 
Rmi  Syn.  Sd.  y.  Saxifrage  with  an  ch- 
loag-rouBiiiihiodeated  Leaf,  and  the 
Flowers  grov^in^  in  dofe  Bunches. 

16.  Sax:vr.m;a  mmtatUL  fjyrwmi' 
JslA,  jcUo  UKgiorg.  hifi.  R.  H* 
Moun*^  till  pyraniidai  Saxifrage,  ^i(h 
a  long  Leaf. 

17.  bAXiFRAGA  Pynuaica  luttq 
Tmnima^  juii  fpliL  dinjiffims  congtjiis. 
/V  R'  ii'  1  rj-  icaft  yellow  Pjrr/- 
«iuM  Saxtf;age,  with  Houfleek- 
leaves  grov/ing  very  dole  together. 

18.  Sax  I FR  AG  A  Alpina  minima^ 
fitiis   cttfiiiy  dt^'fum  incur^is,  Inji,. 

R.  //.  The  leall  Saxifrage  of  th« 
^jM«  with  iky-coloarM'  Leaves, 
which  bend  downward. 

19.  Saxipraga  Alpina  luteal fidi 
fili;  hji.  R.  H,  Yellow  Saxifrage 
of  the  J^s,  with  an  Houfieek  leaf. 

ao.  Saxifraca  Pyrenaica  trida* 
aylUes  laii/oUa,  lift.  R.  K  PyrtHfan 
Saxifrage,  with  broad  Leaves  cut 
lAto  three  Segments. 

21.  Saxipraga  CaMtatrica  l^i- 

fo!ia  tridaJylitis   rigidhr.   Ittft,   R. 

//.     £rOAd  (Itff-leavM  Saxifrage  of 

Bifiay^  with  Leaves  cut  into  three 

Segments. 

22.  Saxifraca  tridaSylitet  Pyre' 
tmUa,  pailidi  hiea^  minima,  Ittft,  R, 
M.  The  leaft  pale-ycUow  Saxifrage 
of  the  Pyrentis^  with  Leaves  cat  into 
three  Segments. 

23.  Saxipraga  Pyrenaica^  foliU 
fmrtim  inttgris^  parlim  trifidU,  hft, 
R.  Hp      Pyremean    Saxi^ge,    wiih 
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Leftvea  pardy  intin,  and  ptrtlj  cat 
into  three  Segments. 

24.SAXIFRAGA  Pyrenaica  minima 
liUea^  mufio  fimilis,  Inft.  R.  IL  The 
leaft  yellow  Saxifrage  of  the  Pyre^ 
nean  Mountains,  refembling  Mofs. 

2^.  Saxifraga  annua  Cretica  mi^^ 
nima^  ieMeracet  /o/io.  Tount,  Cor, 
The  leaft  annual  Saxifrage  of  Cam* 
dia,  with  an  Ivy-leaf. 

26.  Saxifraca  Pen/flvaniea,Jlo* 
ribus  mufiojis.  Hort,  Eltb,  Saxifrage 
of  Penfyhfania^  with  greenifh  Flow- 
ers, growing  branchy. 

The  fitft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
cpmmon  in  moift  Meadows  in  di- 
vers Parts  of  England^  and  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens.  This  is  what 
the  College  of  Phyficians  have  di- 
rected to  be  ufed  in  Medicine,  undec 
the  Title  of  White  Saxifrage,  to  di- 
ftingttifii  it  from  Meadotu  Saxifrage  ; 
which  is  an  umbelliferous  Plant,  of 
a  vay  diffierem  Nature  and  Appear- 
ance from  this. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
the  firft,  which  was  found  wikL  by 
Mr.  Jofepb  Blindy  Gardener  at  Bams^ 
who  tranfplanted  it  into  his  Garden^ 
and  afterward  diibibuted  it  to  feve- 
ral  curious  Petfons ;  fince  which  time 
it  hath  been  multiply^d  fo  much,  a$ 
to  become  a  very  common  Plant  in 
moft  Gardens  near  London  ;  where  it 
is  commonly  planted  in  Pots,  to  ad^ 
orn  Court-yards,  &r.  in  the  Spring. 

Thu  Plant  is  propagated  by  OfT- 
tttSf  which  are  fent  forth  from  the 
old  Roots  in  great  Plenty.  The  bcft 
Seafon  for  tranfpianting  tbem  is  iii 
yuiy,  after  their  Leaves  are  decayed ; 
when  they  mail  be  put  into  freih  un- 
dung'd  Earth,  and  plac*d  in  the 
Shade  until  Autumn ;  but  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  exposed  to  the  Sun, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  flowek' 
ibmewhat  earlier  in  the  Spring.  In 
Jprii  thcfe  Plants  will  flower ;  and 
if  they  ace  in  lar^e  Tuiti,  will  at 
4K  4  .     tha( 
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that  time  make  a  very  Baitdfome 
Appearance ;  for  which Reafon  oi6ft 
People  fufFer  them  to  remain  three 
or  four  Years  unremov*d,  and  when 
they  are  tranfplanted,  always  plant 
them  in  Bunches,  that  they  may  pro- 
ddce  a  greater  Number  of  Flowers. 
If  thefe  Plants  are  put  into  the  full 
Ground,  they  muft  have  a  fiiady 
Situation;  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive. 

I'he  third  Sort  is  a  low  creeping 
Plant,  which  lies  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  fomewhat  like  Mofs : 
this  grows  wild  in  the  Northern 
Counties  o£  England ;  and  is  rarely 
cultivated  in  Gardens ;  tho*  it  de^ 
ferves  a  Place  better  than  many 
other  Plants,  which  are  treated  with 
great  Care;  for  in  tbe  Month  of 
March  the  whole  Plant  is  covered 
with  fine  blue  Flowers,  which  make 
a  beautiful  ^pearance  on  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Ground.  This  Sort  mul- 
tiplies very  faft,  by  its  trailing  Bran* 
ches,  which  put  out  Roots  at  their 
Joints,  and  may  be  parted  at  Mi^ 
fhae/maj,  which  is  the  proper  Seafon 
to  remove  the  Plants.  This  Plant 
mud  have  a  ihady  Situation,  and 
ihould  be  duly  watered  in  dry  Wea- 
ther ;  otherwife  it  will  not  thrive. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  propagated  for 
the  fake  of  its  fpecious  Flowers :  this 
is  brought  from  the  ^/pj^  and  Pyre^ 
nean  Mountains,  <where  it  grows 
wild.  It  is  ufually  planted  in  Pots 
filed  with  freih  light  Earth,  and  in 
the  Summerfeafon  placed  in  the 
Sliade ;  but  in  the  Winter  it  ihould 
be  exf  ofed  to  the  Sun  ;  and  all  the 
OfF-fcts  ihould  be  taken  oiF,  leaving 
the  Plant  fingle,  which  will  caufe  it 
to  produce  a  much  ibronger  Stem  for 
ilowering :  for  when  there  are  Off- 
fets  about  the  old  Plant,  they  exhaufl 
the  Nouri(hment  from  it,  whereby 
it  18  rendered  much  weaker.  Thefe 
Off^-fet»  muft  be  each  planted  in  a 
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feparate  Halfpeny  Pot  filled  witk 
frefli  Earth,  in  order  to  fucceed  the 
older  Plants,  which  generally  perilh 
after  flowering :  thefe  OfF-fets  will 
produce  Flowers  the  fecond  Year  i 
fo  that  there  (hould  be  annually  fome 
of  them  planted,  to  fucceed  the 
others.  When  thefe  Plants  are  firong 
and  healthy,  they  will  produce  a 
Stem  of  Flowers  full  three  Feet  high, 
which  divides  into  Branches  in  a  py- 
ramidal Order,  and  are  befet  with 
Flowers  from  Bottom  to  Top,  fo  as 
to  make  abeautiful  Figure:  and  as  it 
ufually  flowers  in  June^  it  is  com- 
monly placed  in  Chimneys  of  Halls^ 
where  it  will  continue  in  Flower  a 
long  time,  provided  it  have  Water 
duly  given  it ;  and  will  afford  an 
agreeable  Profpedl. 
.  I'he  fifth  Sort  is  alfo  a  Native  of 
the  Alps^  but  will  grow  very  well  in 
Gardens :  and  tho*  the  Flowers  are 
not  very  beautiful ;  yet,  for  the  Va- 
riety of  its  ferrated  ever- green 
Leaves,  it  may  have  a  Place  in  every 
^od  Garden.  This  may  be  propa- 
gated by  Off-fets,  and  requires  the 
fame  Management  as  the  former. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
common  white  Saxifrage, from  which 
it  differs  in  bearing  Imall  Bulbs  at 
the  Leaves.  This  is  not  common  ia 
Euglandi  but  is  found  wild  on  tho 
Pyreman  Mountains,  and  in  other 
moiff  Places  in  Spain  and  haJy ;  and 
propagates  very  fiidl  by  the  Bulbs; 
which  grow  on  the  Stalks  in  tho 
fame  manner  as  the  ^ry  Lily. 

The  feventh  Sort  is  a  low  annual 
Plant,  which  ufually  grows  on  tha 
Tops  of  Walls,  and  on  dry  rabbiiby 
Places,  and  flowers  in  Jfril.  This 
Plant  has  been  efteemed  a  very  good 
Remedy  for  the  King's- evil,  and 
othqr  fcrophulous  Dtlorders.  Mr, 
Beyle,  in  his  Treatife  concerning  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philofophy, 
ha;  reco^unpidcd  this  Herb  to  ba 
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tolbfed  in  fmatt  Beefy  and  drank  for 
iomt  Da^s ;  which  he  fays  will  core 
die  Kiag*s-evil>  without  any  ieofible 
Eocaation,  by  confuming  the  Hu- 
monr,  mitigating  the  Pain,  difcuffiog 
the  Tumours,  and  drying  up  the  Ul- 
cers. The  Time  for  gathering  of 
tills  Herb  to  dry,  is  in  the  Middle 
^  Apriif  when  it  is  in  Flower  i  for 
It  foon  after  perftfU  its  Seeds,  and 
dies  away. 

,  The  eighth  Sort  grows  wild  in 
feveral  Parts  of  Ywkjlnre^  and  other 
cold  Countries.  This  fpreads  on  the 
Surface  (A  the  Ground,  and  forms 
iffelf  into  a  roundifli  Tuft,  which  is 
exceeding  clofe  and  foft,  and  hat 
the  Appearance  of  Mofs  at  a  fmall 
l>iftance  •  from  whence  fome  of  the 
Country-people  give  it  the  Name  of 
}4idy^s  Cttihion.  This  Sort  may  be 
propagated  in  Plenty  by  its  trailing 
Shoots ;  which,  if  they  reft  on  the 
Ground,  will  put  out  Roots,  and 
multiply  exceedingly.  It  loves  a 
moift  fhady  Situation. 

The  ninth*  tenth,  eleventh,  fe- 
'ventcenth,  twenty-fecond,  andtwen- 
ty*third  Sorts  are  alfo  fmall  Plants, 
which  lie  clofe  to  the  Ground,  fome- 
what  likje  the  eighth  Sort ;  by  which 
means  they  pr<}pagace  tbemfelves 
plentifully;  they  ar«  all  hardy 
Planv,  hciog  Natives  of  the  'Alpt\ 
Pyremtei^  and  other  mountainous 
Places :  they  require  to  be  planted  in 
a  moift  Soil,  and  a  ihady  Situation  ; 
for  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Sun,  they  will  not  thrive ;  nor 
will  they  continue  long,  if  they  are 
planted  on  a  rich  Soil. 

As  thefe  Plants  do. not  produce 
very  beautiful  Flowers,  tbey  are 
feldom  regarded;   and  are   rarely 

flanted  in  Gardens,  unlcfs  by  fome 
erfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany, 
for  the  lake  of  Variety.  But  yet 
fbcfe  Plants  may  be  introduced  to 
plant  about  Eock-workj  or  between 
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the  Jointi  of  rufiic  Buildings,  wheiv, 

if  they  are  in  the  Shade,  they  will 

thrive  very  well,  and  have  a  very 

good  Efied  to  the  Sight :  for  theie 

will  fucceed,  where  Mofs  cannot  be 

planted;  and  having  fo  much  the 

Appearance  of  Mofs,  will  be  by  moft 

People  taken  for  it  at  a  fmall  Di« 

fiance :  and  as  thefe  continue  green 

throughout  the  Year,  they  will  muck 

better  anfwer  the  Purpofe. 

.  The    twelfth,    thirteenth,   four- 

teenth,   fifteenth,    and    nineteenth 

Sorts  have  broader  Leaves,  and  ap- 

pear  ytry  much  like  fome  Sorts  of 

Houfleeks.    Thefe  are  very  hardy 

Plants,  being  Natives  of  Northern 

Countries  ;  therefore  they  muft  ba 

planted  in.  a  (hady  Situation,  and  a 

poor  Soil ; .  but  they  will  grow  on 

drier  Places  than  the  former  Soru. 

Thefe  Plants  are  eafily  propagated 

by  Off-fets,  which  they  fend  out  in 

great  Plenty,  and  may  be  adapted  to 

the  fame  Purpofes  as  the  former,  to 

adorn  Rock -work,  &r.  and  will 

make  a  pretty  Diverfity. 

The  twenty -fifth  Sort  is  an  annual 
Plant,  which  was  found  by  jyr. 
Tourmfiri  in  the  Ifland  of  Crete^  and 
is  by  fome  preferv'd  for  the  fake  of 
Variety ;  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  it. 

The  twenty 'fixth  Sort  was  brought 
from  PenJyhiVfia  to  Mr.  Pettr  Col* 
Unfits  I  who  hath  diftributed  it  to  fe« 
veral  Perfons  wbo  are  curious  in 
preferving  rare  Plants.  This  Sort 
hath  long  Leaves,  which  fpread  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground ;  from 
between  which  arife  the  Flower- 
ilems,  which  grow  about  two  Feet 
h:gh,  and  branch  toward  the  Top, 
bearing  CluAers  of  fmall  greenilh 
Flowers.  This  is  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  Roots,  and  ihould  be 
planted  in  a  (hady  Situation;  where, 
if  it  is  duly  waier'd  in  dry  Wearber, 
it  will  thrive  and  fiower  vitxy  Tear 

plenti* 
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plMifiinf ;  Mid-  maf  be  ritoiNwd  a 
Fkce  in  a  (kfldy  Border,  fof  Vau«ty- 
£dte. 

SCABfOSA,  ScabiMs. 
Tic  C^r0^«rr  are ; 

Ir  Aei^/^  a  fl^cuhus  FUwtr^  eon- 
jyHng  rf  many  mtefual  Fbrets^  cm- 

•ftimff^  nMck  •ccupy  tht  Middle ^  fov 
€m$  iai»  f$m*  at  fiw  Segments ;  the 
rtfi^  vihich  art  fUtced  at  the  Edge^ 
an§  kiahiated:  eaeh  9fthefefit  on  the 
^ef  efan  Embry^y  tvmch  is  crowned  i 
mid  re  teatainedin  a  froper  BmpaU^ 
«m#»  ^ohlch  aftevward  becomes  a- 
Caffmie^  either  Jsmfie^  or ftmnel-Jhap' 
ad^  fregnant  tvith  a  Saed  cronjon^d^ 
mfhieh  before  nnas  the  Embryt, 
The  Sfecies  arc ; 

I.  SCABIOSA  fratenfa  hirjkta, 
mmr  o^inarmm,  C.B,P,  Comnon 
field  Scabious. 

z.  ScABioSA  integrifoHa  glabra^ 
^adieepTirmor/a.  H.  L.  Whole-leav^d 
Scabious,  or  Dcrirs-bk. 

3.  Sc A  B I  o  s A  flellata,  foRo  non  dif* 
f€a9.  C  B.  P.       Starred  Scabious, 

wicb  an  undivided  Leaf. 

4.  Sc  A  BIOS  A  ftellata^  fotio  lad* 
mmto^  major.  C.  B,  F.  Greater 
larred  Scabious,  with  a  cut  Leaf. 

^.  Scab  I  OS  A  feregrina  rubra,  ca^ 
fiimU  obloHgo,  C.  B.  P.  Red  Indian 
Scabiou},  with  iongifli  Heads^  com- 
aonly  called  Muflc  ScaUous. 

6.  ScABiosA  peregrina,  cnpituh 
Mango^  fiore  ceimco.  H,  R  Par.  In- 
dimn  or  Muik  Scabious,  with  longifh 
Heads,  and  rfkfh-colourM  Flower. 

7.  Sc  A  BIOS  A  peregrina  f  cnpitulo 
ahUngo^  fiore  atro  pnrpnreo.  H.  R, 
Par.  Indian  or  Mu(k  Scabious,  with 
loDgKh  Heads,  aiKi  a  dark  -  purple 
Flower. 

8.  ScABIOSA,  prregrina,  rapttulo 
ahiongo,  fiore  f^jariegalo.  II.  R.  Par, 
Indian  or  MuOc  Scabious,  with  ob- 
loog  Heads,  and  a  variegated  Flow- 
er. 
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Bdinh.     Bsdiaa  clildiag  Scabioes. 

to.  Sci^MO<  A  AfiicanafmltofBim. 
Pae^.Bai.k.  4^rMmi  fhni^  S». 
hiOM. 

1 1 .  ScABfOfrA  Afneama fintufeem^ 
fika  rigido  fpUadente  ferpoto^  fiore  «/- 
hicaate*  H,  A.  JfHeam  (hnibby 
Scabious,  witb  aflnff  (biniiig  fenated 
Leaf,  and  a  whi^  Flower. 

12.  ScABiosA  Alpina^  fioiio  com* 
tauroi  majoris,  C.  B,  P.  Alpine  Sca- 
bkxM,  wkh  a  greater  Ctetaaiy-^ 
leaf. 

15.  ScABiosA  fimtiamms  laiifdia 
aUfa  CKP.  While  bfoad-leavM 
fbrubby  Scabiow. 

i^.  ScABiosA  /hsHeaaj  MJ^ 
fioribm  esd  carrttinm  incliaamtibos. 
CB.P,  Broad-le^vM  flinibby  Sca- 
bious, witb  Flowers  i«diBiiifi[  l» 
bhM. 

15.  ScABrosA^^»#^^mr/ni|^^/li^ 
Xa  alba.  C  B.  P.  Wbice  DanenF* 
kavM  (hrubby  Scabious. 

16.  Sc  A  Bros  A  muki^idofo^Oyfitn 
fiofvefienie.  C.  B.  P.  Scabious  with 
a  varioufly -divided  Leaf,  and  a  yd* 
lowifli  Flower. 

17.  ScABtosA  mont ana  glabra,  Jo» 
ms/cabiofet  vulgaris.  C.  B,  P.  Moon* 
tain  fmooth-lehvM  Scabious. 

id.  ScABiosA  moatana  ktifih 
non  lacimata,  rubra  bl  prima.  C.  B, 
P.  The  irft  red  broad  leavM  mooa- 
tain  Scabious,  not  jagged. 

19.  ScABiosA  laiJfolia  rmbra  mo 
ladniata,  fecsmda.  C.  B.  P  Tfca 
fecond  red  broad-leavM  Scabioas, 
not  jagged. 

zo.  Sc  A  BIOS  A  argentea  anga/ltft^ 
lia.  a  B.  P.  Narrow  filverleav^d 
Scabious. 

21.  ScABtosA  Sienla  fraiiedns^ 
laureolit folio y  fmbtus  ineano.  hf.  R- 
H.  b hrubby  Sicilian  Scabious,  with 
a  Spurge-laurel-leaf,  hoary  under- 
neath. 

22.  ScABiOSA  fi-Htefcensy   pbit 

Uiudi 
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$€ahicii9^  widr  Siookgilly  -  flower^  /ira,  H,  Par.    Amuial  proli£Br4>iit 

ures.  fiarred  Scsbious. 

s^.  ScAB«08i^  GrHiea  frwtrfam^  55.  Scasiosa  OrUniidu  fidUtm^ 

icuLe    nrfi  folh.     Toum-.    Gor%  fiHu  '9ariisjfior$  carn§o^femiJUfcuUs 

Shrubby  Qan^  Scabious^    widb  a  fiormnfiTnbriatu.  EaftorofiarradSoi* 

BearVear-kaf!.  bioos,  witb  variable  Leaves^  and  a 

24.  %ah%\^%hfhaej€im^foUi$i^  flefli'CoIour^d  Flower,  wk^e  Hali^ 
^^  inttgris^  ft^rt  ectrmk^.    Boerly*  fiovets  are  fringed. 

JmI.     rhrobls^  ScabiottSy  witb  lfa«  The    fiiA  Sort  ben  aitntioiied 

lower  Lifti^CA  istire^   aod  »   blut  grows  wild  in  divert  Parts  of  EHg* 

Flower.  /om^  upon  arable  Land;  a«  dotb  'cb« 

2^.  ScABios A pertnnij  Sitnla^  fltn  fecood  in  Woods^  and  fiiady  Places^ 

Jmifhurt9.  Botrb,  Ind,   Pcrensiall  ^i-  almoft  every-wbere.    The  firft  of 

nUun  S«abioni^  wkb  a  brimfloiie*  thefe  is  wbat  the  College  of  Pbyfi- 

tolotir'd  Flower.  cians  have  diredcd  to  be  ufed^  under 

26.  ScABf orA  Jhiimta  Jrntrfemn^  tbeTide  of  Scabioaa»  tho'  the  Peo*- 
Imtnufuliominori^mtmakeramttrma  pie  who  ibpply  the  Markets  gcneie 
hdf<?.  Fhr.  Bat.  Shrubby  ftacry*'  rally  bring  the  fecond  Sore  inilcai 
fieeded  Scabiovn^  witb  a  fmaller  thereof;  but  it  may  be  eafily  knowm 
St^kgillyflQwer-leaf.  therefrom    by   its    bairy    divided 

27.  ScABJosA  Afriiatia  fruiifctns  Leaves.  The  fecond  Sort  the  CoL- 
maxuiut^  fiiris  ruwfis  iff  crtnatis^  lege  have  direded  to  be  ufed  un« 
mifior.  Par,  Bat,  6reatefl  fhrubby  der  the  Title  of  DtviU-bit ;  which 
African  Scabiou*,  with  rough  and  I^ame  it  received  from  the  lower 
bfs  notched  Lewes.  Part  of  its  Root  being  commonly 

25.  Scab  10s A  Afticana/rut^fenu  eaten  off. 

wtaximayfiUis  tenuiffimeincifii*  Boerb^  Both  thefe  Plants  are  very  com* 

itJ.  alt.     Greateil  fhrubby  j^rkan  mon  in  the  Fields  aod  Woods  $  but 

ScabiooSp  with  Leave»^  y^xy  £nely  may  be  propagated  in  Gardens,  by 

jagged.  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring  ap« 

29.  Sc  A  BIOS  A  abiJjUma  amiia^  fo'  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth ;  and  when 
Uis  agrimmi^  nonmbit  fimilibm,  H.  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  mull 
£.  The  talleft  annual'ScabiottS)  with  be  tranfplanted,  into  other  Bleds  of 
I^eaves  fomething  Jike  that  of  Agri*  frefli  Earth,  at  about  eight  or  tea 
mony.  Inches  Di(bince ;  observing  to  wa* 

30.  ScABiosA  fraxinell/e  fiUis.  ter  them  until  they  have  taken  Root; 
Jiifi.  R.  H.  Scabious  with  white  after  which  time  they  will  require 
Dittany -leaves.  no  farther  Culture,    but  to   keep 

^i.ScABios A virg^pa/ioHs/oIh.  them  clear  from  Weeds;  and  the 

C  B.  P.  Scabious  with  a  leiler  Tea-  fecond  Summer  they  will  flower,  and 

fd-Ieaf.  produce  Seeds :  but  their  Roots  will 

32.  ScABiosA  Lsifiiamcaf  Ltdic^  abide  many  Years,  and  may  be  part* 
fimiUs,  Inft.  R.  H.    Portugal  Scabi-  ed  to  propagate  the  Species. 

i>as,  like  the  Lulian  one.  The  third  Sort  will  grow  to  the 

33.  ScABiosA  ^///^/ii  Hijpamca^  Height  of  four  or  five  Feet,  and 
amplijffimo folio.  Lift,  R.  H,  Sfamflo  have  a  woody  Trunk :  this  is  pre- 
Aarr^  ScabioQS,  witb  a  very  large  ferved  in  Green  houfes  in  Winter, 
hp9ii.  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  foreign 

Plants. 
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yimts.  It  m^  be  propagated  by 
pUncing  Siipe  orCattings  in  Pots  of 
frefh  Bartb,  daring  any  of  the  Sum- 
Bier-momi» ;  which,  if  placed  in  a 
Moderate  Hot^bed»  watered  and 
Aadedy  wiU  take  Root  in  a  fhort 
ct»e  ;  after  which  they  may  be  in- 
vred  to  the  open  Air  by  degrees,  in- 
ta  whicb  ibey  fltould  be  removed  to 
continue  abroad  ontil  Odnber^  when 
tkey  mail  be  -carried  into  Shelter  ; 
bi»t  maft  have  as  much  free  Air  a» 
jpoffible  in  mild  Weather ;  for  they 
oolyreqsire  to  be  protected  from 
ftard  Froft,  and  frequently  watered. 
This  Plant  produces  Flowers  moft 
Yiart  of  the  Year,  for  which  it  is 
^jiiefly  preferred  ;  tho*  the  Flowers 
IkaTe  not  more  Beauty  nor  Scent  than 
the  common  Field -fort. 

The  fourth  Sort  vs  an  annual 
Vfont,  which  is  pre(erved  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Curious;  but  the  Flow- 
ers of  this  are  very  like  thofe  of  the 
fcrmer  Sort,  and  have  no  Scent. 

The  hdiau  or  Muflc  Scabious*s  are 
pre&rv'd  for  the  Beauty  and  fweet 
Scent  of  their  Flowers,  which  con- 
tinue a  fong  time,     Thcfc  are  pro- 
pagated by  fowing  of  their  Seeds  ; 
the  bed  time  for  which  is  about  the 
Latter-end  of  AA«y,.  of  the  Begin- 
«ing  of  jMHt,  that  the  Plants  may 
get  Stf  ength  before  Winter  ;  for  if 
they  are  fown  too  earlyin  theSpring, 
they  will  flower  the  Autumn  follow- 
ing ;  and  the  Winter  coming  on 
lbo»,  wfl>  psevest   their   ripening 
Seeds  :  beiicfes,  there  will  be  fewer 
Flowers  upon  thofe,  thin  if  they  had 
frnMkHTed    ftrong  Plants  thro^  the 
Winter,  and   had  fent   fortb  their 
Ftower-ftems  in  Spring ;  for  thefe 
will  branch  out  en  every  Side,  and 
produce  a  prodigious  N  mber    of 
Flowers,  and  continue  a  Succeflion 
of  them  on  the  fame  Plants  from 
Jwne  loSfftfmhr^  and  produce  good 
Setd&  in  Plenty. 
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The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  fhodl 
be  fown  upon  a  ihady  Border  of 
frefh  Earth  (for  if  they  are  fown  up* 
on  a  Place  too  much  expo  fed  to  the 
Sub,  and  the  Seafon  ihould  prove 
dry,  few  ofthem  will  grow).  When 
thePlants  are  come  up,  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  other  Beds  or  Bo^ 
ders  of  freib  Earth,  obferving  to 
water  and  (hade  then  antil  they 
have  taken  Root  ;  after  wfiicb  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  hot  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds  till 
Michatltnas^  when  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  into  the  Middle  of  die 
Borders  in  the  Pleafare  •  garden  f 
where  the  feveral  Sorts  being  iotcr- 
mix'd,  will  make  an  agreeable  Va« 
riety. 

They  are  extremely  hardy,  be- 
ing rarely  injured  by  Cold,  unkfi 
they  have  (hot  up  to  flower  before 
Winter  ;  but  feldom  coacinoe  after 
ripening  their  Seeds. 

The;  two  African  Tree  Scabioos*! 
are  abiding  Plants,  whicb  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Pots,  and  hoofed  in  Win- 
ter, as  the  third  Sort :  thefe  may  be 
propagated  by.  Slips  or  Cuttings,  as 
the  thir(l,  and  i^uire  the  iame  Ma- 
nagement. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  preferved  by 
fuch  as  are  curious  in  coUeding  Va* 
cieties  of  Plants ;  but  the  Flonren 
have  no  Scent:  hpwever,  as  it  is  aa 
hardy  P!ant,  requiring  no  other  Cul- 
ture than  the  common  Field  Sort,  it 
nay  be  admitted,  for  Diverfity,  m- 
to  the  Pleafure-garden  ;  becauie  it 
will  thrive  in  fhady  Places,  where 
lew  other  Plants  will^ow. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  &• 
teenth,  fixteenth,  feventecatb,  e^h- 
teenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  twen- 
ty-fourth, twenty-fifth,  chirtieth,aBd 
thirty-£ri  Sorts  are  all  of  then 
abiding  Plants,  which  are  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  open  Air  la 
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EngUM ;  fo  may  be  managed  at 
hatn  been  direaed  for  the  common 
Sorts  of  ScabioQs. 

The  twenty-firft,  twenty-iecondy 
twenty  -  third,  and  twenty  •  fixth 
Sorts,  are  alfo  abiding  Plaoti ;  but 
'are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  thofe 
before- mentiooM  :  fo  ibme  Plants 
of  each  Kind  Ihoaid  be  kept  in  Pots, 
tiat  they  may  be  (heiter*d  hi  Winter 
vnder  a  common  Hot- bed -frame  \ 
and  the  others  mnft  be  planted  in 
warm  Borders,  otherwife  they  wiH 
not  live  thro^  the  Winters  in  this 
Country  :  and  if  the  Soil  in  which 
Ihefe  ^are  phinted,  is  poor  and  dry, 
they  will  grow  Ainted,  and  bear  the 
Cold  mucb  tetter,  than  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  a  rich  Soil,  and  grow 
freely.  Thofe  Plants  which  are  in 
Pots,  and  are  placed  in  Shelter  in 
Winter,  maft  have  as  much  fwt  Air 
as  poflible  in  mild  Weather ;  other- 
wise they  will  draw  up  weak,  and 
appear  v«ry  unfightiy  ;  (o  they 
flioirid  only  be  covered  in  very  hard 
Frofis,  and  continually  exposed  when 
the  Weather  is  mild. 

The  twentyfeventh  and  twenty* 
eighth  Sorts  were  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  fo  are  more  ten- 
der than  the  former  :  therefore  thefe 
sttuiV always  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in 
Winter  (hoald  be  placed  in  an  airy 
Glafs-cafe,  where  in  mild  Weather 
» they  may  have  as  much  free  Air  as 
poflible ;  they  ihonld  be  frequently 
jvater'd,  for  they  are  very  thirfty 
Plants.  In  fevere  Froft  they  muli 
be  carefully  guarded  ;  but  they  will 
bear  a  little  Cold  pretty  well. 

All  the  flirubby  Sorts  of  Scabious 
may  be  propagated  by  Cuttings, 
^'hichmay  be  taken  off  during  any 
of  the  Summer  months  ;  and  (hould 
bepbnted  in  a  Ibady  Border,  and 
daly  waterM  in  dry  Weather,  which 
will  promote  their  taking  Root;  and 
then  they  may  be  potted,  and  placed 
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in  a  fliady  SitmftioR,  tilf  they  J^Mfm 
taken  new  Root  s  a^  which  tin* 
they  may  be  pUced  amongil  other 
liardy  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  i&ehier*d 
Situation,  where  they  may  remain 
until  the  End  of  Oa^r^  when  tfaef 
muftbe  removed  iotoSheker.  la 
fome  favourable  Seafons  thefe  Planes 
will  produce  good  Seeds  in  Engiemii 
fo  that  the  Plants  mv^  be  raiM 
from  thefe,  by-fowing  thtm  in  wm 
open  Rorder  of  light  Earth  aboa 
the  Middle  of  Mareb ;  and  if  chs 
Spring  (hould  psove  very  ^^  it  will 
be  aeceiTafy  to  water  rheOronad 
now-and-thcn,  which  will  forwaid 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Seed  i  ib  chat 
the  Plants  will  appear  in  aboot  thivc 
Weeks  aiier  the  Seeds  are  Town. 
When  they  come  op,  ihey  muft  hm 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and  ui  dijr 
Weather  duly  water'd  ;  and  whea 
they  are  ftrong  enoagh  to  craniplaii^ 
they  (hoald  be  planted  in  Pots,  and 
managed  in  the  faaie  manner  aa 
thofe  Plants  which  are  propagated 
by  Cuttings. 

I'he  twenty-ninth,  thirty-iiBcond. 
thirty  third,  thirty -fourth,  and  thir- 
ty •  ^ffh  Sorts  are  annual  Plaoti; 
which  are  only  propa^ttci  by  Seeda. 
Thefe  may  be  managed  ia  the  ikmet 
manner  as  hath  been  diredcd  for  tha 
Indian  Scabioiis's. 

Ail  the  Sorts  of  Scabious  ooatinac 
a  long  time  in  Flower,  for  whicb 
they  are  regarded  ;  for  there  is  no 
very  great  Beauty  so  many  of  ti»eir 
Flowers  :  but  as  moft  of  the  liardy 
Sorts  produce  Flowers  near  three 
Months  fiicceiiiveJy,  tbey  siay  be 
allowed  a  Place  in  the  fiorden  cf 
large  Gardens,  becaufe  tbey  feqaiia 
very  little  Caic  to  cultivate  thenu 
And  as  the  (hrubby  Kinds  continue 
in  Flower  moft  Part  of  the  Year, 
they  make  an  agreeable  Variety 
amongft  hardy  £^otic  Plants  ia 
Wincer« 

6C.\N. 
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to  Venuf-^OB^.  ' 

it  haib  a  rvft^fitafid  vaA»Uaied 
Fhwtr^ -nnfiJHng  of  ftfuirml  Fttait^ 
n»bUh  mm  rmigid  ^hictdanfy,  and 
rsft  0m  th€  EmftUtmnt  \  mahitb  in* 
tamis  a  Jrmit  att^^ng  tf  twao  ^nris^ 
hofuing  i^ufo  ^Me,  ^icb  rrftmbU  m. 
KadUfWobmJBimd* 
The  Species  are  s 

1.  ScAKSix/riarM  rvfiratv^  mtd'- 
^aris.  C.  B.  P.  ComaMQ  Shep- 
lierds  Neodle^  •with  .beaked  Seeds. 

2.  ScA^Dix  Creiieam^r,  €.  S* 
P.  Great  Shepkerds  Needk  ofCr#//. 

9.  ScAKDiz  Qretita  muor,  CJB.P. 
Smaller  Shepherds  i^eedle  of  Cr^r. 

4.  ScAKi>ivX  Orienialii^flore  mO' 
mmm,  Totpn.  Car.  dBatarn  Sfaep- 
kesds  Needle,  wirii  a  very  krge 
Flower. 

The  firft  of  thefePIants  grows 
wild  amongft  Coniy  in  moft  Parts  of 
Engiand.  The  feeond  and  third 
Sons  grow  wild  in  the  Jiland  of 
Candiai  and  the  fourth  Sort  'was 
difcovered  by  Dr.  ^^ant^wi  in  the 
hevitnt^ 

Thefe  Plants  are.pKferv*d  by  the 
Carious  in  Botany »  ^or  the  fake  es^ 
Variety ;  but  ace  feldom  admitted 
into  other  Gardens.  ThePruit  of 
thefe  Plants,  having  Beaks  greatly 
fefemblingGiane^Bills,  may  be  taken 
for  them  ac  a  fmallDiihince  ;  but 
being  ranged  fomcwhat  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  Comb,  occafion'd  the 
Kame  given  to  it. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  -ihould  be  i'own  in  Aotamn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  defign*d  to  remain  t 
which  fhould  be  in  a  (hady  Situa* 
tion  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  they  will  require  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds.  In  May  the  Plants  -will 
flower,  and  in  the  BeglaaiDg  x^ijuiy 
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die|r  iwdl  4peifea  their  ^Saeiis,  ^ 
Ao««6er  deeaar.  8«t  if  their  Seofe 
are  permitted  to  fcattv,  the  Plants 
will  come  «p  wiAoot  any  jnaoncr  of 
Case,  ajMl  beoome  WcmU  in  4he 
•Garden. 

8CI1.LA,  Squills. 
The  Cinattaaerj  asei 

//  baik  a  Imigg^  mtrH  ^Mim 
:ftM<,  iibe  an  Omm :  the  Imrw  mt 
ip$ad:  ibe  FUwerv  aw  like  thefe  ^ 
Qmitbogedumf  or  ^tbi  Starnf  Mj^ 
eintb:  they.gne^v  tsr.^  Jeag  Sfike^Mad 
€ame  ^ut  H^eretiye  Leanns^ 
The  ^peefes*ne,i 

I.  ScihLn  *tmlgarh^a£40  ruhth 
C  S.  (P.    iCommonired  Squill. 

«2.  SQihhei  radke  alba,  C.  B,P* 
The  white  SqoiU. 

Tiiefe  Plants  are  verycoranea 
upon  the-fandy  Shores  of  ^^«,  ani 
the  Levant i  tfrom  whence  thetsRoso 
are  annually «brou^. to  England,  kf 
onedicinal  U(e :  -but  altho'  dide 
•Roots  are  brougbt^over  chisfiy  for 
Biediatnal  Ufe,  yet  are  they  woni^ 
of  being  cultivated  in  levecy  good 
Garden,  for  the  Beaiity  of  their 
Flowers ;  which  make  a  veryhud^ 
ibme  Appearance  when  Chey  ut 
flrong  Roots. 

I'he  befl  time  to  tranfplant  thefir 
Roots  is  in  May,  when  their  Letves 
are,  decayed  :  and  -if  the  Roots  aie 
brought  from  Abroad,  if  they  oa 
he  procured 'firm  at  that  Seafon,  er 
a  little  after,  they  flioold  be  plsoi* 
edin  Pots  of  light.^tindy  Earth,  ani 
placed  in  the  Windows  of  theGrooh 
hotife ;  where,  if  they  aie  Uoi«ia{ 
Roots,  they  will  {flower  the  Jtlt 
fbilowing. 

Theie  Plants  muft  be  preferred  ia 
Shelter  during  the  Winter  -  fesfim  1 
becaufc,  if  their  Leaves  are  deftroy*i 
by  Froft  in  Winter,  the  Roots  ait 
fubjcfl  to  perffh :  but  in  Samotf 
they  fhottld  be  exposed  to  xhe  opea 
Air,  and  iu  dry  Weather  moft  be 

fjfcqttcntl/ 
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fjc^uwiit^r  writerHJ  i  ^ifcmSbf  ^-  9.  Sol  mom  <Mnrhi^,  fiih  ^ 

csog  tile  Sccicm  dwir  I^tm  tic  «»,  #««rV«r  fimt^fimo,  imtwfttrfmrwfiimtf, 

%r  fbat  they  ^mm  hi  Fbim' :  i»iit  T.  Otr.     £aiem  'Clary,  ««Mi  n 

<«viB0n  tke  Rdcpa  «re  m  ft  State  4f  'ifavrp  •poimbiifieCDiiy  -)1^,  ^Ml  H 

'RBft,    i3M)r.iflMciid  iittVB  but  httle  ^^tfo^lifli  Top. 

Moifionc ;  -fbr  Wttvtiihac  time  will  40.  Sglihiva  frmim/lt^  fitA  fir^ 

TOt  rboD.    n^  we  |>M«ty'ba9dy»  ^r«i#ir,  ,/ft»v  ySr^Miv  -  mAme,    fMnr. 

ad  <m1y  tb^iie  to  4»e  flitlttrM  MnnbwOlary^icb^iiMVfted-Lcavfe^ 

Awn  ixMTd  (Pmft ;  'bitt  tnoft  teie  as  «nd  a  ifik*vtA  Ffowor. 

insoh  fi(«e  Air  u  |K)ftk  id  «pm  The  coomieii  "Gflrtkn  "Clwy  ^ 


£CL  ARE  A,  ClMy.  ^cnl  XMe ;  botthe  ociicr  Sorts  ut 

^  f/  a^trtkiii/itt^Bkmti'wM  a  Me  of  Variety,  ^rnkxh  'tnufy  >oilier 

iabUsMFiw>ir,  Mmfifiiitg'^fmHhikf^  ^Sorto-cff  Itffs  !Note  :  lio>«FeT«r,<tMb 

^nf  ihrUnder^f  (^Bennd)  is^^  in  large  Gardens,  where,  if  they  Ji^ 

^riM  fnt9  ibrte  Fkurih  ^hi  miMt  imftrmix^d  Among  Other  Itrge^fmvr- 

Segmint  Mi9g^Mw  mi  ^Md:  Mr  ing  Plants,  they  wiU  aiFord  a'piei^ 

9f  thtFlvwer-cup  rifa  the  FtMnti^  Variety ;  efjiodatty  Che  ilfth,  eighth, 

^ttrnMbyfimr^EmkyHtt^^jM^baf"  ^hith,and  tenth  tots,  whidi  |}io* 

terwMrd  hum  fofo  nufnfrvmdtfiBHds  Mdaoe  long  Spibct  df  heantifel  flmr* 

inchfadimanHjkfli^^9ihiA'nM^tbefiM  ^trs,  tmd  coiltiiiiie  ^  kn^  chMfe  ai 

/i^  Finver-eup,               ,  -filteuty. 

The  ^/fWfi  are  ;  live  Flowers   of    the  fisveirih 

1.  ScLAREA.  Ttf^^iy.  /r.     CUHl*  -Bort  are  nsVi  in ftnttfiw/,  togire  H 
mon  Garden  Clary.  Flavour  to  the  Rhmi/b  Wxne9,whidi 

2.  SeLARBA<Mi/ftfr//  ioMi^ofa^  iUe  bpswU  at  Z>«f /. 

woB^iffimo  foli^    Tivam.     ComttOn  All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagRfed 

downy  Clary,  wlth-a  large  Leaf.  by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 

3.  ScL«R%«  ImtMAtisfiiiiB.T^m^.  fre(h  £flrch  m  Mtz-^ifr  or  .<!(^7 ;  and 
Clary  with  a  jagged* Leaf.  when  che  Plants  are  ooan;  up,  they 

4 .  Sc  L A  R  E  A  iMfitamcm  '^tHtnofa^  ■  Ihootd  be  tranfplanted  into  oeds  of 
MpiiJSjtu  yi/h,  Tofif-n.  Portugal  ff«(h£Arth,'ftboat  eight  inches  afan* 
Clary,  with  a  large 'glutinoas  Leaf.  der,  obferving  to  water   them 


5.  ScLAR«A  InditOy  Jiore  ifarie-  til  they  have  taken  Root;  after 
gai9\  Twm.  'jb^'«s«  Gkry,  with^a  which  they  will  require  no  farther 
varirgated  Flower,  Care,  buc  to  keep  theni  dear  from 

6.  ^CL^AREA  rug9fii^errficof$y  (ff  Weeds  until  Mickatimaty  when  they 
Jaritti&to  y^/r#.  T^urti,  Clary  with  '  (heuM  be  tranfplanted  fnco  the 
-a  rough,  waited,  and  jagged  Leaf.  Places  where  they  are  to  rrmain, 

7.  SchfkK^h  giutinof a,  Jhris  infti  placing  them  at  a  large  Di'ftance  ; 
^tmriegati  harh^  ^mpla  ca^a,  Boerh,  for  they  fprcad  pretty  far,  provided 
I^d.  Glutinous  Clary,  -with  a  yel-  the  Soil  be  good.  If  thcie  Plants 
low  variegated  Flower,  having  a  are  planted  for  a  Crop  intended  for 
large  hollowBe^ird,  commonly  calPd  tnedicinalUi'e,  they  {hould  be  plant- 
Jupiter's  DiftaiF.  ed  in  Rows  two  Feet  and  ao  hill 

8.  Sola  RE  A  foHo  faUite^  minfr^  af under,  and  the  Plants  eighteea 
Jfvi  glabra.  T^urn,  Leltbr  or  fmooch  Inches  dittaat  tn  the  Rows  ;  but  che 

Ckry  with  a  Sage-leaf.  c^chef 
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•ther  Sorts  to  be  placed  in  Borders 
fiioald  be  planted  eight  or  ten  Feet 
diftanc,  being  intermixed  with  other 
Plants.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will 
endure  many  Years,  provided  they 
are  plantied  on  a  fjrefli  Soil,  not  over- 
moid  or  rich  i  biit  others  rarely 
continue  longer  than  the  fecond 
Year,  perifliiqg  foon  after  they  have 
perfe<fted  their  Seeds :  thefe  (hould 
therefore  be  often  renewed  from 
Seedst  to  have  a  Continaance  of 
them  I  bat  the  other  Sorts  may  be 
increafed  by  parting  their  Roots, 
the  beft  time  for  whichisatilf»f^«#/- 
sitf/,  when  their  Stems  begiato  de- 
cay. 

SCOLYMUS,  The  Golden- 
thifUe. 

The  Chara&ers  are  s 

nt  nnbole  Plant  bath  ibe  JppMr* 
m»ce  of  a  TbiftU  :  ibe  Flowir  comfifis 
0f  many  Half-JUrits^  'wbicb  rift  Mr 
ibiEniryoes  ;  iatboftbeft  are  ftpa- 
rated  hy  a  tbin  Ltafi  and  on  tbt  Top 
of  eacb  Embryo  is  faftoiCd  a  UttU 
Leaf:  tbefe  are  contained  in  a  fcaly 
Empalement,  ^nubicb  inclofes  tbi 
Seed. 

The  Sped  OS  arei 

I.  ScoLYMVS  cbrjjfantbemmt.  C. 
B.  P.    The  Goiden-thifUe. 

a.  ScoLYMUs  cbryfantbemus  an" 
muus,  H,  R.  Par.  Annual  Golden- 
ihifUe. 

3.  ScoLYMusi  cbry/antbemws 
Jtfricanus  procerior ,  H.R.  Par,  Tall- 
er African  Golden-thiftle. 

The  firl^  and  fecond  Sorts  grow 
wild  in  the  South  o(  France^  and  in 
Spain  }  but  the  third  Sort  is  a  Na- 
tive of  Africa,  The  firll  and  third 
Sorts  are  biennial  Plants  t  bot  the 
iecond  is  an  annual,  and  periflies 
fooa  after  it  has  perfedted  its  Seedi. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  Marcb,  on 
a  Bed  of  fre(h  undung*d  Earth,  in  an 
open  Situation  » and  when  thePia&ts 
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ale  come  np,  they  fhoold  be  ke^ 
dear  from  Weeds ;  and  where  thqr 
grow  too  dofe^fomeof  them  fiiodd 
be  pulled  out,  fo  as  to  leave  tiiofe 
which  are  defign^d  to  reman,  aboat 
.two  Feet  afander.  This  is  all  the 
Culture  wbich  thefe  Plants  leqairrs 
for  as  they  fend  forth  Tap-roots, 
they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  weUi 
therefore  they  mnft  be  fown  where 
they  are  to  remain  ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  theywiU 
thrive  very  well  )  and  when  the 
Seafons  prove  dry,  will  perfeft  (heir 
Seeds  in  Autumn ;  but  in  wee  S«i» 
fons  they  rarely  ever  produce  good 
Seeds  in  England',  which  reoden  it 
difficult  to  continue  the  Species, widi- 
out  p.  ocuriog  freih  Seeds  from  A- 
broad. 

TbefePIants  are  preferved  by  thofe 
Perfons  who  are  curious  in  Botany, 
for  Variety  -  fake  ;  bot  axe  lardy 
planted  in  other  Gardens. 

SCORDiUM»  Water-gennaa- 
der. 

The  Cbaraders  are ; 
Tbi  Fiowert  are  like  tbofe  ofGer* 
mander,  wbicb  are  prpdnc*dfrom  tbi 
Wingi  of  tbe  Leaives  :  tbe  Flanaer^ 
cup  i$  tiAitloms ;  and  tbi  tnbok  PUaU 
fmeils  like  Garlick. 

The  Spiciis  are ; 

1.  ScoRDivM.  C  B.  p.  Com* 
mon  Water-germander. 

2.  ScoKDivu  altirnm^/ve/alvim 
agrefiit.  C.  B.  F.  Wild  -  Age, 
•un/go. 

3.  ScoKDivufrmtifanstfilioeaf 
guftofalvi^tftonlnteolo,  Botrb.bU, 
Shrubby  Wild-fage,  with  a  narrow 
Sage-leaf,  and  yellowish  Flowers. 

The  firlib  of  thefe  Piano  grows 
wild  in  moift  Places  in  the  Jfe  of 
Ely^  in  great  Plenty  i  but  nearXs** 
don  it  is  propagated,  in  Gardens  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  This  Plant  is  in- 
creafed  by  parting  the  Roots,  or 
from  Cuttings  or  Slips :   the  bdl 

ome 
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£me  for  this  Work  is  the^Begimiing 
mi  March.      Thefe  Slips  muft  be 
{ilaated    in  Beds  of  moid    Earth, 
ai>ouc  four  or  Eve  Inches  afunder, 
obferving  to  water  them  well  until 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
ihey  will  require  no  further  Care 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  in  July  the  Plants  will  be  fit  to 
tut  for  medicinal  Ufe,  being  at  that 
time  in  Flower  ;  but  it  is  not  pros- 
per to  tranfplant  them  every  Year, 
£oT  then  the  Crop  will  be  fmaller} 
therefore  every  other  Year  will  be 
diffident  to  renew  thefe  Beds  :  nor. 
ihould  they  be  planted  again  upon 
the  £une  Ground,  but  upon  a  freOi 
Spot  i    oiherwiie    they   will    not 
thrive. 

ThcWild-fage  is  very  common 
in  Woods,  and  ftiady  Places,  in  di- 
vers Yzruoi  England  i  and  is  rarely 
caltivated  in  Gardens,  except  by 
t]|o(e  who  are  curious  in  Botany. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  the  Spring  upon  a  Bed 
•f  freih  Earth  ;  and  when  thePlants 
are  come  up,  they  (honld  be  tranf- 
f  lanted  out,  at  about  a  Foot  afunder, 
upon  a  frelh  light  Soil,  obferving  to- 
v^ater  them  until  they  have  taken, 
Root  ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire no  farther  Care  but  to  keep 
them  dear  from  Weeds  ;  for  they 
arc  extremely  hardy,  and  wiil  abide 
many  Years  in  almofl  any  Soil  or 
Situation. 

The  third  Sort  is  of  a  more  ten- 
der Nature,  and  requires  to  be  fliel- 
ter'd  from  feverefroft;  to  which  if 
it  be  cxposM,  it  is  often  deftro/d. 
This  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
tlie  Seeds  as  the  former  ;  but  when 
the  Plants  come  up  they  lliould  be 
]JacM  in  Pots  of  frelh  Earth,  and  in 
Winter  put  in  an  airy  Part  of  the 
Green-houfs,  where  they  may  enjoy 
Ae  free  Air  when  the  Weather  is 
Vol.  III. 
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mild  ;  ftr  If  they  are  to&  much 
drawn,  they  are  fubje^l  to  mould 
and  decay.  In  theSummer-feafon 
they  ihould  be  exposed  to  the  open 
Air,  with  Mvrtles,  and  other  foreign 
Plants ;  ana  mull  be  frequendy  re- 
frefliM  with  Water. 

SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillers. 

The  CbaraStrs  are ; 
It  bath  a  papilionaceous  Flotver^ 
out  of  njiibofi  Empalement  ri/es  the 
Pointaly  ivbicb  afttmuard  hecoma  a 
jointtd  Pody  conrjoluted  liko  a  Snail 
or  CaUrpiller,  baving  a  Seed  in  each 
Joint ^  which  is,  for  the  mojl  part,  of 
an  onjal  Figure. 

The  Species  are; 
.    J.  ScoKFiMKvs  hupleuri /olio.  C, 
B.  P.    The  great  rough  Catcrpil- 
ler. 

2.  ScoRPiURUS  hupleuri  folio,  cor- 
niculis  afpetis,  magis  in  fe  contortis  ^ 
convolutis.  Mor.  Hift.  Prickly  Ca* 
tcrpiller. 

3.  ScoRPlURUS  hnpleuri  folio,  fi*  . 
liquss  It^jihus.   Park.  Theat.  Smooth- 
podded  Caterpiller. 

4.  Scorpio Rus  Jtliaua  crajfa 
Boelii.  Ger,  tmac.  Thick  -  podded 
Caterpiller. 

5.  ScoRPlURUS  filiqua  corhkata 
t^  ftriata  X^lyffiponcnfts.  H,R.  Par. 
Caterpiller  with  a  twiUcd  Furrowed 
Pod. 

6.  ScotLViXj KV s /oliis^iciiT,  mint^ 
nux.  Mor.  Hift,  The  fmallcft  Car 
terpiller,  with  Vetch-leaves. 

Thcfe  Plants  arr  preferv'd  in  fevc- 
fal  curious  Gardens,  for  their  Odd- 
nefs  more  than  for  atiy  great  Beau- 
ty {  they  are  aU  of  them  annual 
Plants,  whrch  are  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 
freAi  light  Earth  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be 
thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about 
ten  Inches  or  a  Foot  afunder,  be- 
caufe  their  Branches  trail  upon  the 
4  L  Ground ; 
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Ground  ;  and  if  they  kave  not 
room,  they  arc  apt  to  overbear  each 
other,  and  thereby  are  very  often 
rotted,  efpecially  in  moid  Seafons. 
The  Weeds  (hould  alfo  be  diligently 
dear'd  from  thcm,otherwifc  they  will 
grow  over  and  deflroy  them:  in  Junt 
thefePIantswill  produce  fmall  yellow 
papilionaceous  Flowers,  which  are 
lucceeded  by  Pods,  which  of  the  firft 
S^rt  are  fo  much  like  Caterpillers, 
that  a  Perfon,  at  a  fmall  Diflance, 
would  imagine  they  were  real  Ca- 
terpillers  feeding  on  the  Plants  ;  and 
it  is.  for  this  Oddnefs  of  their  Pods 
that  thefe  Plants  are  chiefly  pre- 
ferv'd* 

Thefe  Plants  will  feldom  thrive 
well,  if  they  are  tcanfplanted ;  there- 
fore the  beft  Method  is,  to  pnt  in 
three  or  four  good  Seeds  in  each 
Place  where  you  would  have  the 
Plants  remain  (which  may  be  in  the 
Middle  of  laree  Borders  in  the  Plea- 
furer garden,  where  being  intermixed 
with  other  Plants,  they  will  afford  a 
pleafing  Variety).  When  the  Plants 
come  up,  there  ihould  be  only  one 
of  the  mod  promifing  left  in  each 
Place,  which  (hbuld  be  con((antly 
kept  clear'  from  Weeds ;  and  when 
their  Pods  are  ripe,  they  fhould  be 
gathered  and  preferv'd  in  a  dry 
Place  till  the  following  Spring,  in 
order  to  be  fown. 

The  firfl,  third,  and  fourth  Sorts 
are  the  bed  worth  cultivating,  their 
Pods  being  large,  and  more  viflble 
than  the  other,and  are  more  in  form 
ot  a  Caterpiller. 

SCORZONERA.  Vipers-grafs. 
The  CbaraSers  are ; 

//  b'ath  a  ftmiflofculous  Flower j  con* 
fifing  of  many  Halffi'.rets^  •which 
reft  upon  the  EmhryocSy  tvhtcb  are- in- 
tludtii  in  one  common  Empalemtnt^ 
twhich  is  fcaly  :  the  Embryoes  after- 
nuard  become  oblong  Seeds ^  'which  Are 
fternifo'^d'witb  Dnvn, 
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T!ht  Species  vci 

1.  ScoRZONERA  UtifoUa  fkuati. 
C.  B.  P.  Common  or  broad-leav'd 
Vipers  •  grafs,  with  an  indented 
Leaf. 

2.  ScoRZONERA  latifoUa  altera: 
C.  B.  P.  Another  broad -lcav*d 
Vipers-grafs. 

3.  ScoRZONERA  laciniatis  filiis. 
fount,  Vipers-grafs  with  jagged 
LeavesI 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  wbat 
the  College  of  Phyficians  have  di- 
re£led  for  medicinal  Ufe ;  and  ic  is 
alfo  Cultivated  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Kitchen  in  divers  Gardens  near  Im- 
don ;  tho*  at  prefent  it  is  not  fo  much 
propagated  as  it  hath  betn  fome 
Years  iince,  when  it  was  more  com- 
monly brought  to  the  Markets. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  equally  as  good 
as  the  firfl  for  all  the  Purpofes  for 
which  that  is  cultivated  ;  but  as  it  is 
lefs  common,  it  is  rarely  found  ia 
England^  except  in  Botanic  Gardens; 
where  the  third  Sort  is  alfo  cultiva- 
ted for  Variety,  but  is  never  apply'd 
to  any  Ufes. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  Spot  of  frefh  light  Soil.  The 
beft  Method  of  fowing  them  is,  to 
draw  fhallow  Furrows  by  a  Liie 
about  a  Foot  afunder,  into  which 
you  fhould  fcatter  the  Seeds,  thinly 
covering  them  over  about  half  an 
Inch  tiiick  with  the  fame  light 
Earth;  and  when  the  Plants  are  cone 
up,  thcry  fhould  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  dofe  in  the  Rows,  kav« 
ing  them  at  leafl  fix  Inches  afunder ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  you  fhould 
hoe  down  all  the  Weeds  todefboy 
them  :  and  this  mull  be  repeated  as 
often  as  is  neccfl'ary  ;  for  if  the  Weeds 
are  permitted  to  grow  among  the 
Plants,  they  will  draw  them  up  ivcak, 
and  prevent  their  Gro^vth. 

There 
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There  are  many  People  who  (bw 
tbefe  Seeds  promifcaouily  in  a  Bed, 
■nd  afterward  tranfplant  them  out 
at  the  Diibnce  they  would   have 
them  grow  :  but  this  is  not  fo  well 
as  the  former  Method^  becaufe  their 
Roots  commonly  (hoot  downright, 
tvhichy  in   being  tranfplanted,   are 
often  broken ;    fo  that  they  never 
will  make  fuch,  fair  Roots  as  thofe 
which    rem^n  in   the  fame  Place 
where  they  are  fown  :  for  when  the 
extreme  Part  of  the  Root  is  broken. 
It  never  extends  itfelf  in  Length  af- 
terward I    but  only  fhoots  out  into 
many  forked  fmall  Roots,  which  are 
not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  which 
are  large  and  ftrait.    Thefe  Roots 
siay  be  taken  up  when  the  Leaves 
begin  to  decay  ;  at  which  time,  they 
have  done  growing  ;  tho'  they  may 
remain  in  the  Ground  until  Spring, 
and  may  be  taken  up  as  thdy   are 
ufcd  :  but  tUbfe  which  remain  in  the 
Ground  after  March  will  fhoot  up 
their  Flower  ^  ftems  s    after  which 
they  are  not  fo  good,  being  (ticky 
and  drong. 

If  you  intend  to  fare  Seeds  of 
'Aefe  PlantS)  you  ihould  let  a  Parcel 
of  the  bed  remain  in  the  Places 
where  they  grew  ;  and  when  their 
Seems  are  grown  to  their  Height, 
they  fiiould  be  fupported  with  Stake), 
to  prevent  their  falling  to  the 
Ground,  or  breaking.  Tn  Junt 
they  will  flower  \  and  about  the  Be- 
ginning <A  Augufl  their  Seeds  will 
ripen,  when  they  (hould  begatherM, 
and  prefcrV'd  dry  till  the  Spring  fol- 
lowing, for  Ufe. 

SCROPHULARIA,  Figwort. 

The  CbaraHers  are ; 
Jt  hatb  an  anomaloui  Fio<vi:er^  con^ 

Jlfting  9/  one  Leaf^  g^p^^g  ^  ^«'^ 
SiJes^and generaliy  globuLtr^cut^  as  it 
^x/erry  into  t*wo  Lift  ;  ufti/er  the  vp- 
per  cnt  of<whicharet*ViJofmailLeu''jes: 
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the  Poiffal  H/es  out  of  tit  flt^tr- 
cuPf  which  afterward  turns  to  aFruii 
$r  Hajk,  ivith  a  roundijh-pointed  End^ 
opening  into  t^vo  Diofifonj,  parted  in- 
to  t*wo  Cells  hy  an  intermediate  Par^ 
tition^andfullofJmallSeeds^  'tubicb 
adhere  to  the  Placenta. ' 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  ScROPRULARiA  nodofa  fcetida. 
C,  B.  P.  Stinking  knobbed»root' 
ed  Figwort. 

2.  ScROPHULARiA  afuattca  ma- 
jor,  C,  B,  P.  Greater  Water  Fig- 
wort. 

3.-ScR0PttULARIA^//^<rlr/V^r,^;W- 
,  huci  folio  glabra,     7ourn.      Spanijb 
Figwort,    with    a   fmooth   Elder  - 
leaf 

4.  SCROFHULARIA  ffii7Jr/in^l  Iir/T- 
tanica^famhuei folio  lanuginofo  .Toum . 
Grcaieft  Portugal  Figwort,  with  a 
woolly  Elder- leaf. 

C.  ScROPHVLARiA    rutM    cantna 

_      ^  _      •  _ 

di&a  ^vulgaris,    C.  B.  P.      Figwort, 
commonly  called  Dog's -rue. 

6.  ScROPHULARiA  faxatilis  luci' 
da,  laferpitii  MaJJilienJis  foliis,  Boc. 
Muf  Shining  Rock  Figwort,  with 
Leaves  like  the  Mar/iilles  Lafer- 
wort. 

7.  SCROPHULARIA  glatiCC  folio, 
in  amplas  lacinias  divifo.  ^fourn.  Fig- 
wort  with  a  Tea- green  Leaf,  divided 
into  large  Segments. 

8.  ScROPHULARiA    fiUtS    fill  CIS 

enodo  laciniatis^  *vel  rata  conina  luti- 
folia.  C.  B.  P.  Figwort  with  Leaves 
jagged  after  the  manner  of  Fern,  or 
broad  kavM  DogVrue. 

9.  ScROPHULARiA   flore  lutCO.  C. 

B.  P,  Figwort  with  a  yellow  Flow- 
er. 

10.  Scrophularia/j//>  urticfT. 

C.  B.  P.  Figwort  with  a  Nettle- 
leaf. 

11.  ScROPHULARiA  hetjnic^ fo- 
Ho.  Injf.  R.  //.  Figwort  with  a 
Betony-leaf. 

,4  L   z  12.  Sc'.o- 
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!2.    ScROPHULARiA   fcwodcmiig 
folio.  Mor.  Hijf.    Figvw)rt  with  a 
Wood-fage-leaf. 

13.    ScROPHULARiA    peregrina 
firuttfcens^  foiiis  teucrii  craffiufculu, 
Brtyn,  Cent,     Foreign  (hrubby  Fig- 
wort,  with  a  thick  Tree  German- 
der-leaf.   . 

1 4.  Scao P Hu  L  AR I A    Lufiianica 

/rntifiens^'vgrbenacie  foiiis,  Inft,  R. 

H.  Shrubby  Partiigal  Figwort,  with 

.  Vervain  leaves. 

15.  ScROPHULARiA  Creticafru- 
tefcens^  folio  nimrio  croffiori,  Tourm. 

.  Cor,     Shrubby  Figwort  of  Candia^ 
with  a  thicker  variable  Leaf. 

16.  ScROPHULARiA  Grata frM- 
tefciHS  £5"  fertnnis^urtica  folio,  Tourm. 
Cor,  Grtok  (hrubby  and  perennial 
Figwort,  with  a  Nettle-leaf. 

17.  SCROPHVRARIA  f^i^r^^r,    Iw 

naria  folio f  fore  rubro,  ^omn.  Cor, 
Ephefian  Figwort,  with  a  Moon- 
wort-leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

18.  ScROPHULARiA  Oriemtmlis^ 
foiiis  tannahinis,  Totim,  Cor,     £aft- 

ern  Figwort,  with  fiailard -hemp- 
leaves. 

19.  SCROPHULARIA  Orientolis^ 
cmplijjimo  folio^   caule  alato,  Totms, 

Cor.  EaAtrn  Figwort,  with  a  large 
Leaf,  and  a  winged  Stalk. 

20.  ScROPHULARiA    Orsentalit^ 

tilia  folio.  Toftm,  Cor,  Eaftern 
Figwort,  with  a  Li  me- tree  leaf. 

21.  ScROPHULARiA  OrientaJii, 
ehryfantbemi  folio^  fore  minimo  'ua- 

riegato,  Toum.  Cor,  Eaftern  Fig- 
wort,  with  a  Corn-marigold  Icafyaud 
the  leaft  variegated  Flower. 

The  firlt  Sort  here  mention*d 
grows  wild  in  great  Plenty  inWoods, 
and  other  fliady  Places,  in  divers 
]'art>s  of  England^  and  is  rarely  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens :  but  this  being 
the  Sort  which  the  College  of  Phy- 
£cians  have  directed  for  medicinal 
Ufe,  under  the  1  itle  of  Scropbstlariu 
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major t  it  is  by  fome  preferfrfin 
their  Phyiic-gardens. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  vtry  com- 
mon in  moiftPbcesi  and  by  theSides 
of  Ditches  almoft  every-where  :  this 
is  alfo  an  offdnal  Plants  and  ftands 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Simples,  under 
the  Title  of  Betonica  aqumiica^  i,  #. 
Water- betony,  becaufe  the  Leaves 
are  fomewhac  like  tbofe  of  Be- 
tony. 

Thefe  two  Plants  may  be  eafily 
propagated  in  Gardens,  by  fowiag 
their  Seeds  early  in  the  Spring  upoa 
a  Bed  of  fre(h  Earth,  in  a  Ihady  Si- 
tuation ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  ihould  be  tranfphmt- 
ed  out  into  a  ilrong  moift  Soil^about 
two  Feet  afunder,  obferving  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  fiir- 
ther  Care,  but  to  hoe  down  the 
Weeds  between  them,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  are  produced.  Tiie 
fecond  Year  thefe  Plants  will  (hoot 
up  to  flower  ;  and  if  their  Stems  arc 
fiziFered  to  remain,  they  will  pro* 
duce  Seed  :  but  the  Herb  is  general- 
ly cut  for  Ufe,  juft  as  the  Flowers 
begin  to  open  ;  for  if  it  ftands  lon^ 
er,  the  Leaves  change,  and  the  whole 
Plant  contains  much  lefs  Jaic& 
Theie  Roots  will  abide  many  Years 
without  renewing :  but  it  will  be 
proper  to  tranfplant  them  every 
other  Year,  otherwife  their  Rooti 
will  fpread  over  each  other,  and 
thereby  deftroy  themfelves. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorti  art 
▼ery  beautiful  Plants,  being  worthy 
of  aPlacein  every  goodGardenitbeie 
are  fomewhat  tenderer  than  the  for- 
mer Sorts  ;  tho'  they  will  endure 
the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Wincen, 
if  planted  in  a  light  Soil,  and  a 
warm  Situation.  Thefe  mav  be 
propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
the  Spring,  upon  a  Bed  of  freih 

Earths 
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Sarth  ;  and  wlien  the  Plants  are    they  ihoald  be  often  renew'd  from 
come  up,  they  ihould  be  tranfplant-    Seeds. 

cd  into  fiedsoffreih  Earth,  at  about  The  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
fix  Inchea  Diftance  from  each  other,  twenty-firft  Sores  are  biennial  Plants, 
obferviag  to  water  and  fhade  them  which  very  rarely  live  longer  than 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after  two  Years.  Thefe  feldom  'flower 
which  they  will  require  no  farther  the  (ame  Seafon  their  Seeds  are 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  fown  s  or  if  they  do,  it  is  generaily 
Weeds,  and  in  very  dry  Weather  to  pretty  late  in  Autumn  ;  fo  that  they 
refrefli  them  with  Water.  do  not  pitxluce  good  Seeds :    but 

At  Micbatlmas  fome  of  them  may    when  the  Plants  grow  ihort,  and  do 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Middle  of    not  put  out  their  Flower-fiems  the 
n^arm  Borders  in  the  Pleafure-gar-    firfl  Year,  they  flower  very  ftrong 
den  ;  and  the  refl  maybe  planted  in-    early  in  the  following  Summer,  and 
to  Pots  fiird  with  frefli  light  Earth,    produce  good  Seeds.    Tbefe  Sorts 
which  in  Winter  ihould  be  (heltered    are  hardy  enough    to  endure  the 
under    a  common  Hot- bed-frame.    Cold  of  our  ordinary  Wintrrs  very 
where  they  may  be  covered  in  frofty    well,  provided  they  are  planted  in  4 
Weather  ;   but    in  mild  Weather    dry  undunged  Soil. 
they  fliould  have  as  much  free  Air        The    twelfth,    thirteenth,    four- 
as  poflible.   Thefe  Plants,  thus  (hel-    teenth,fifteenth,fixteenth,eighteenth, 
ter*d,will  flower  very  flrong  inMay;    nineteenth,  and  twentieth  Sorts  aro 
and  if  duly  watered  in  dry  Weather,    abidingPiants,  theirRoots  continuing 
will  produce  ripe   Seeds   in  7«/y,    many  Years  ;  and  the  eighteenthSort 
which  may  be  gathered  in  the  Pods,    creeps  at  the  Root,  fo  that  it  pro- 
and   preferved    for    fowing.     The    pagates  very  faft  that  way,  as  alfo 
Roots  ofthefe  Plants  will  abide  three    by  Seeds.     This  is  an  extreme  har- 
or   four  Years,  unlefs  deflroyed  by    iy  Plant,  and  will  live  in  almofl  any 
great  Cold  ;  and  may  be  parted,  to    Soil  and  Situation  ;  but  flioold  not 
increafe  them   :  but    the(e   Plants    be  planted  too  near  other  Plants,  be*» 
which   are  propagated  from  Slips,    caufe  it  creeps  fo  far,  as  to  interfere 
feldom  flower  fo  ilrong  as  thofe  pro-    with  fuch  Plants  as  grow  near  it. 
duced  from  Seeds ;  fo  that  it  is  the        The  other  Sorts  will  endure  the 
bell  Way  to  raifc  every  Year  fome    Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very 
from    Seeds    to  fuccced    the    old    well,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  fliel- 
Roots.  tered  Situation  ;  and  when  they  are 

The  fifth,  iixth,  feventh,  and  planted  in  a  lean  rubbiihy  Soil,  they 
eighth  Sorts  are  alfo  tender,  and  will  not  grow  too  freely,  but  will  be 
will  rarely  endure  the  Cold  of  our  flinted,  and  endure  a  much  greater 
Winters  without  Shelter,  unlefs  in  Share  of  Cold,  than  when  they  are 
fome  very  warm  Situations ;  there-  planted  in  a  rich  Soil,where  they  be- 
fore thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  Pots  come  very  luxuriant, 
fiird  with  fieih  light  Earth,  and  (he!-  All  thefe  Sorts  arc  propagated  by 
tered  in  Winter  as  the  two  former  See'is,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
Sorts.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  B^-d  of  lightEarrh  »n  the  Spring ;  but 
from  Seeds,  as  the  former  Sorts,  ft  often  happens,  that  the  Seeds  will 
Thefe  Sorts  feldom  ab<de  longer  lie  in  the  Ground  a  Year,  or  longer, 
than  two  Years,  and  muft  be  defend-  before  the  Plants  come  up  ;  fo  tha^ 
^   fiom  Froll  in  Winter  -,  fo  clut    the  Ground  ihould  uo:  be  diAurbed 

4L  3  if 
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if  tHe  Plants  do  not  appear  the  firft 
Year :  but  it  (hould  be  kept  clean 
from  Weeds,  and  wait  until  the 
Plants  come  up  ;  and  when  they  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  by  thofc 
tvho  are  curioas  in  the  Study  of 
Plants ;  bat  are  rarely  propagated 
in  other  Gardens.  ^ 

SCUTELLARIA.  ScuU-cap. 

The  CbaraSers  are ; 
Tbt  Empalement  of  tbt  Flotuer  is 
•f  the  Lip-kind ;  ibi  upper  Segment 
refemhling  an  Helmet ;  and  is  dim- 
ded  into  three  Segments  ;  the  middle 
being  broad  and  concave  ;  but  the 
ether  tivo  are  narrow  and  plain  :  the 
£eardf  or  lonver  Lip,  is  divided  into 
ttvo  equal  Segments :  tbeCslyx^  hav- 
ing aC  over, contains  a  Fruit  refemhling 
theUtel  of aS  Upper  orSboe;  v/hichCba- 
raSer  isfufficient  to  diftingvijb  it  from 
^11  the  other  Genera  of  this  Clafs. 
The  Species  are ; 
1. Scutellaria  foliis  ovatis  fer^ 
ratis,  fpica  interrupta.  Lin.  Hort. 
Oiff,  ScuU-cap  with  oval  fawed 
Leaves,  and  an  interrupted  Spike. 

2.  Scutellaria  /b/m  cor  data- 
ianceolatiscrenatis.  Lin.  Hart.  Cliff. 
Marfh  common  Scull-cap, 

3.  Scutellaria  foliis  ovatis 
€renatiSf  fpicis  imhricatis .  Lin.  Hort. 
Cliff.  Alpine  Scull-cap,  with  a  Ifu^e 
flower,  and  an  imbricated  Spike. 

4.  ScvT  E\.Lkti\  A  foliis  incifo  fir' 
rat  is  utrinque  glcbris^fpicatetragona. 
Lin.  Hort.  Upfal.  Jlpine  Scull-cap, 
with  fmooth  fawed  Leaves,  and  a 
Jarge  Flower  with  a  fquare  Spike. 

5.  Scutellaria  foliis  cord^tO' 
lanceoLth  firratis^  pedunculis  multi- 
fioris.  Tier,  Lejd.  Scull-cap  with 
heart -fhaped  fawed  Leaves,  and 
many  Icng  Flowers  growing  upon 
each  FootdaJk. 

6.  Scutellaria  foliif    cordati$ 
§bti(fii  ohiufe  (erratis^  J^icis  foHofu^ 
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TUr.  Lejd,  Scull-cap  with  blani 
heart-lhajped  fawed  Leaves,  and  a 
leafy  Spike. 

7.  Scutellaria  foliis  eeri^t^- 
ohlongis  acuminatisferratiSffpicisfuh' 
nuiis.  Flor.  Leyd.  Scullcap  with 
oblong  pointed  heart-(haped  Leaves, 
which  are  fawed,  and  the  lower  Part 
of  the  Spike  naked. 

8.  Scutellaria  fiUis pinnatiji' 
£s.  Lin.  Hort.  Giff.  Eaftern  Scull- 
cap, with  elegant  cut  Leaves. 

9.  Scutellaria  jffCAM, /0&'' 
magis  laciniatisyfiore  luteo.  Hoa7 
Eaflern  Scull-cap,  with  Leaves  mod 
cut. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  common 
Weed,  which  grows  plentifully  by 
the  Side  of  Ditches,  in  mod  Parts  of 
England ;  therefore  is  not  admitted 
into  Gardens  :  this  was  formelj  ti- 
tied  Lyfimachia  galericulata. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifally  in 
Italy ^  and  other  warm  Countries,  in 
moid  Places:  this  is  a  Plant  of  no 
great  Beauty ;  but  is  kept  in  Botanic 
Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  third  and  fourdi  Sorts  aw 
Natives  of  the  ^i^i  ;  the  Branches 
of  thefe  trail  upon  the  Gfound  ;  and 
at  the  End  of  each  there  is  a  Spike 
of  large  Flowers,  which  in  one  Sort 
are  blue,  with  yellow  Falls ;  and 
thofe  of  the  other  are  white :  tli« 
Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  continue  i 
Ipng  time  ;  fo  a  few  Plants  of  eadi 
Sort  may  be  admitted  to  have  a 
Place  in  large  Gardens,  where  they 
will  add  to  the  Variety  :  thefe  per- 
fe£k  their  Seeds  very  well  in  £*f- 
land ;  fo  that  they  may  be  propa* 
gated  in  plenty  :  the  Seeds  may  he 
fown  upon  a  Bed  of  common  Earth 
about  the  Latter-end  of  March  \  and 
when  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove, 
they  may  be  either  planted  in  the 
Borders  of  the  Pleafure- garden,  of 
into  Nurfery-beds,  where  they  may 
ftay  till  the  following  Autumn  ;  &nd 
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ihcn  they  ihoold  be  planted  whece 
they  arc  defign'd  to  remam  :  they 
arc  vciy  hardy  Plants  ;  therefore 
will  thrive  in  anySituation,  and  con* 
tinnc  federal  Years. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts 
liavc  Dprfght  Shoots  ;  and  the  Flow- 
ers of  thefe  arc  prgdoc'd  in  long 
Spikes;  bat  they  are  fmall^  and  have 
litde  Beauty ;  fo  the  Plants  are  only 
preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Ca« 
rioos,  for  the  fake  of  Variety :  they 
«re  hardy  perennial  Plants,  and  per- 
.fefi  their  Seeds  in  plenty  every  Year; 
fo  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  /ormer. 

..The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  have 
trailing  Branches,  which  are  eamiih- 
cd  with  elegant  Leaves ;  thole  of  the 
•ighth  Sort  being  fhapcd  like  Ger- 
mander, and  are  hoary  underneath  : 
thofe  of  the  ninth  Sort  are  deeply 
iawed/and  are  hoary  on  both  Sides  : 
thcfc  produce  Spikes  of  yellow 
Flowers,  which  make  a  pretty  Ap- 
pearance, and  continue  long  in 
Beauty  j  fo  that  they  deferve  a  Place 
in  every  curious  Garden  :  thefe  Sorts 
arc  pretty  hardy,  in  refpeft  to  Cold ; 
but  they  fliould  be  planted  on  a  dry 
Soil,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
thro'  the  Winter  ;  nor  do  thefe  ^ 
Plants  thrive  well  in  Pots ;  there- 
fore they  (hould  always  be  planted 
in  the  full  Ground  :  they  perfeft 
their  Seeds  well  every  Year  ;  fo 
young  Plants  fhould  be  annually 
raifed,  becaufe  they  feldom  continue 
longer  than  two  Years. 

SEC  ALE,  Rye. 

The  Chara^crs  are ; 

Tke  Tlvujtrs  ba<ve  no  Lea*ves^  hut 
coufiji  of/e'veral  Stamina,  lAihich  are 
produced  from  the  Flouuer-cup  :  thefe 
JFlouuers  are  c(.Uc£icd  into  a  fiat  Spike  ^ 
and  are  difpofed  alm'yfi  fingly  :  from 
thi  Flo-uoer  -  cup  rifs  the  Fointal\ 
which  rftericard  he  coma  an  oblong 
Jlinder  Seed,     inclofcd  in    an  Uufh^ 
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n»kich   tufoj  before  thi  Fiower-etip  •• 
this  differs  from  Wheats  in  halving  a 
flatter  Spike,  the  AnAjn  larger ,    and 
more  naked. 

The  Species  are ; 

1 .  S  B  c  A  L  B  byhernum,  nfil  nfajuf^ 
C.  B.  P.  Common  or  Winter 
Rye. 

2.  Sbcale  v/Tffwffir  &  minus.  C 
B.  P.    Leflcr  or  Spring  Rye. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  what  the  gene- 
rality of  Farmers  propagate,  and  is 
ufually  fown  in  Autumn,  at  the 
fame  Seafon  with  Wheat :  and  in 
many  of  the  Northern  Counties,  as 
alfo  in  Wales,  they  are  often  mixed 
together  :  tho'  I  think  it  mufl  be 
vexy  bad  Hufbandry  ;  for  the  Rye 
will  always  ripen  fooner  than  Wheat; 
fo  that  if  the  latter  is  permitted  to 
ftand  to  be  fully  ripe,the  former  will 
fliatter :  nor  can  this  be  pradtifed 
where  the  People  are  not  accuflom^d 
to  eat  Rye-bread  ;  for  altho*  it  is  by 
ibme  accounted  good  when  mixed^ 
yet  it  being  fo  ytry  clammy,  few 
People,  who  have  been  fed  with 
Whjcat,  will  ever  care  to  eat  the 
Bread  made  of  this. 

It  is  generally  fown  on  poor,  dry, 
gravelly,  or  fandy  Land,  where 
Wheat  will  not  thrive  ;  and  in  fuch 
Places  may  anfwer  very  well :  but 
on  fuch  Land  as  will  bear  Wheat,  it 
is  not  proper  to  fow  Rye  ;  iince  of 
late  Years  that  Wheat  has  been  at  a 
low  Price,  the  other  has  been  worth 
little. 

When  Rye  is  fown,  the  Ground 
fhould  not  be  too  wet ;  and  if  it 
fhould  happen,  that  much  Rain  falls 
before  the  Kyt  is  come  up,  it  often 
rots  in  the  Ground  ;  but  it  is  not 
long  in  coming  up,  it  being  much 
fooner  out  of  the  Ground  than 
Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rye  may  be  fown  in 
the  Spring,  about  the  fame  time 
with  Oats,  and  is  ufually  ripe  asfoon 
4  L  4  as 
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s^  the  other  Sort :  bat  if  the  Seafon 
proves  weCy  it  is  apt  to  ran  much  to 
Straw ;  and  the  Grain  is  generally 
lighter  than  the  others  ib  the  only 
Ufe  of  this  Sort  is  to  fow  upon  fuch 
Lands,  where  the  Autumnal  Crop 
may  have  mifcarried. 

The  general  Ufe  of  Rye  is  for 
Bread,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
"Wheat ;  but  (as  was  before  obferv- 
ed)  it  is  only  £t  for  fuch  Perfons 
wiio  have  always  been  ufed  to  this 
Food,  few  other  Perfons  caring  to 
eat  of  it :  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
its  having  been  exported;  fo  can  ne- 
ver be  worth  cultivating  in  gene* 
ral  ;  tho'  I  have  been  informed  it 
will  yield  a  (Irong  Spirit,  which  per- 
haps may  occanon  its  being  more 
cultivated,  fince  the  pernicious 
Ufe  of  Spirituous  Liquors  is  now 
tolerated. 

Rye  is  ^Ifo  fown  in  Autumn  to 
afford  green  Feed  for  Ewes  and 
Lambs  in  the  Spring,  before  there  is 
plenty  of  Crais :  when  this  is  in- 
tended, the  Rye  ihould  be  fown 
early  in  Autumn,  that  it  may  have 
Strength  to  fumi(h  early  Feed  :  the 
great  Ufe  of  this  is,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  Turneps,  in  thofe  Places 
where  they  have  failed ;  as  alfo  af- 
ter the  Turneps  ^re  over,  and  before 
the  Grafs  is  grown  enough,  to  fup- 
ply green  Feed  for  the  Ewes ;  (o 
that  in  thofe  Seafons,  when  theTur- 
ne ps  in  general  fail,  it  is  very  good 
Hufbandry  to  fow  the  Land  with 
Kye,  efpecially  where  there  are 
Stocks  of  Sheep,  which  cannot  be 
well  fupported,  where  green  Feed  is 
wanting  early  in  the  -Spring :  there- 
fore thofe  Farmers,  who  have  large 
jive  Stocks,  fhould  have  feveral  Me- 
thods of  fupplying  themfelves  with 
fdfHcient  Feed,  id  fome  fhould  fail  s 
for  as  Turneps  are  a  y^Ty  precari- 
ous   Crop,  fome  Land   fhould    be 

ipwn  with  Cple-fiP^iWhicli  will  fup- 
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ply  the  Want  of  Turneps  in  Win- 
ter :  and  if  fome  of  the  Ground, 
which  was  fown  late  with  Turneps, 
which  had  failed,  was  fown  in  Aa- 
tamn  with  Rye,  that  would  be  pro* 
per  to  fupply  the  want  of  Cole-feed 
afterward. 

SECURID  ACA,  Hatchet- vetdi. 
The  CbaraStrs  are ; 

It  bath  a  papilionaceous  Fhnov^ 
out  of  nubofe  EmpaUment  rifis  tbt 
Fdntal^  luhich  aftemjuard  bec^imis  a» 
upright,  plaiu,  articulated  Pod,  com- 
taining  in  each  Joint  a  rhomboid 
Seed,  having  a  Notch  on  the  innar 
Side\ 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
flsLnt  in  England;  viz. 

Secvridaca  Itttea  major,  C.  A 
P.  The  greater  yellow  Hatchet* 
vetch. 

This  Plant  grows  among  the 
Corn  in  Spain,  holy,  and  other  warm 
Countries  ;  but  in  Englandit  is  pre- 
fervid  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety  :  this  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  fowing  the  Seeds  ia 
Borders  of  frefli  light  Earth  in  the 
Spring,  in  the  Places  where  they  are 
to  abide  ;  for  they  feldom  fuccecd 
well,  if  they  are  tranfplanted  :  thej 
fhould  be  allowed  at  leaft  two  Feet 
Diftance,  becaufe  their  Branches 
trail  upon  the  Ground.  In  Jam 
thefe  Plants  will  flower,  and  in  Jn* 
gn/f  their  Seeds  will  ripen,  when 
they  fhould  be  gathered,  and  pre- 
ferved  for  Ufe.  A  few  of  thefe 
Plants  may  be  admitted  into  every 
good  Garden  for  Variety  ;  tho* 
there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  their 
Flowers. 

SEDUM,  Houfleek. 

The  CharaBers  are ; 
The  Flower  confifis  of  fevered 
Leaves,  vohich  are  placed  orbicular' 
ij,  and  expand  inform  of  a  Rofe  ;  out 
ofmhofe  Flffwer-cup  rifet  the  Pointal, 
vsbi^h  afttrward  tarns  to  a  Fruit, 

comfofid. 
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tmp^fidj  At  it  wiri,  §f  many  Sied-  like  the  common  Sort,  coUe&ed  like 

v^i/j^  refnabling  Hujks^  which  an  a  Rofe. 

c^IUSidimtoafrriBfHiad^  and  full  14.  Sehvu  Jfram  mMiaHMm^f^ 

of /mall  Suds.  liisfiArtuMdis^dtntibtuAlhis/erratiM 

The  Sptciis  are  1  cwftrtim  natis.  Boirb,  Imd.     Jfri" 

t.  Sedum  majui  'uulian,  C.B.P.  cam  moantainHoafleek,  with  round* 

Common  great  Houfleek.  ifli   indented  ferrated  Leaves,  wi(& 

2.  Sej>vm  mnuj  Ititmrn, /oli$  acu"  white  Edges. 

/«.    C.B.P^    The  moft  ordinary  iS.SKHjjuJfricamMmfruitJctai^ 

Prickmadam,  or  Sharp-poinud  yel-  folio  longo  firrato  tonftriim   nato. 

low  Hoafleek.  Boerb.  Ind.     African  ihrabbj  Houf* 

3.  Sedvm  minus  luioam,  ramuUt  leek,  with  long  ferrated  Leaves. 
rtfixij    C  B,  P.    Yellow  Stone-  16.  ^^nvumajusmomannm^dimm 
crop,  with  reflex'd  Branches.  iatisfoUis^  altemm,    C.  B.  P,  An* 

4.  Sedum  parvum  acre,  floro  lu*  other  great  mountain  Hoafleek,witli 
//i.  ^.  B.    Wall-pepper,  or  Stone*  indented  Leaves. 

ciop.  1 7.  Sedum  majus  montannm^  /»• 

5.  Sedum  «/««/,  a  rape  San^i  Hit  non  deniatis^  Jloribus  rabfutibmt. 
Fincentii.  Rati  Sjh.  Stonecrop  of  C  B,  P,  The  great  moantaim 
Ss»  Ftncnu^j  HocL  Houfleek,  with   indented   Leaves^ 

6.  Sedum  minus  tirctifolium  al-  andrediih  Flowers. 

inm.    C.  B.  P,    White  -  flower'd  18.  Sedum    teretifolinm    mqjus^ 

Stonecrop,  with  taper  Leaves.  flore  a&o,    Mor,    Hort.    IL  Bla/^ 

7.  Sedum  m/jMf/,  circinato  folio,  GireaterHoufleek,  withtaperLeavesy 
C/B.P.     Letter  Stonecrop,   with  and  a  white  Flower. 

round  Leaves.  19.  Sedum  minus,  latoi^  ^^J^ 

8.  Sedum  majus  *vnlgari  finale,  canh,  Portlandicum  Bclgarnm.    H. 
glohnlis   dtcidentibus,      Mor.    Hifi.  R,  Par.     Small  Par/ZsW Houfleek. 
Jiouileek  like  the   common  Sort,  with  a  broad  and  thick  Stalk, 
throwing  off  the  young  ones.  20.  Sedum  Alpinum  ro/cnm  mim 

9.  Sedum  montanum  tomtntofum,  dinm^  acuto  folio^  bamatodu  majus,, 
C  B.  P.  Mountain  woolly  Houf-  /f.  R.  Par.  Greater  bloody  Rofe 
leek,  commonly  called  Cobweb  Houfleek  of  the  ^i^/,  with  a  fhaip* 
Houfleek.  pointed  Leaf. 

10.  Sedum Mtf/v/  arhore/cens.  J,  zi,  Siovu  Jlpi^um  ro/eummidt- 
B.    Greater  Tree  Houfleek.  nm,  aculco    rubentg,    H.    R.    Pan 

11.  Sedum  iwiz/ii/  arborc/cens^fo^  Middle  Rofe  Houfleek  of  the^i^x. 
His  elegant ijfimi  variegatis  tricolori'  with  redifli  Prickles. 

tus.     Boerb.    Ind,      Greater   Tree  22.  Sedum  Alpinum  rofeum  aiiV 

Houfleek,  with  beautiful  variegated  sens,  miride  i^  fubhirfntum,    H»  R, 

Leaves.  Par.    Small  Rofe  green  and  hairy 

12.  Sedum  Canarinum^foliis  om-  Houfleek  of  the  Alps . 
ninmmaximis.  H.  A.     The  greateft  23.  Sidvu  Alpinum  /Mir/uium^ 
Houfleek  of  the  Canaries.  folio  longiore.    H.    R.  Par^     Hairy 

13.  ^Evvyi  Afr urn  faxatilcy  folio-  Houfleek  of  the  ^/j^/,  with  a  Ibngc^ 
lis  fedi  vulgaris ,  in  rofam  *vere  compo^  Leaf. 

fit  is.    Boerb.    Ind.      A/tican  Rock  24.  Spdum  Alpinum  fubhirfutum, 

Houfleek,     with   imali     Leaves^  conna  fioris  purpurafoeni!,  difco  wi- 

rddi 
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ttf.  H.  R.  Par.    Hairy  Honfleek  ipay  be  propagated  by  plantiog  tbe 

cf  the  i^/j^»  with  the  Borders  of  a  OfF-fets  (  which  are  produced   in 

pnrplifik  Colour^  and   the  Middle  great  Plei^ty  from  the  old  Pianb) 

any  time  in  Sommer.     It  requires 

15.  SeduM  minw  tergtifolium  lu-  to  be  placed  very  dry  ;   for  if  iti 

.  C,  B,  P.    Small  taper4eav*d  Roots  are  moift,  the  Plants  will  rot 

ytSkm  Boofleek.  in  cold  Weather. 
'    x6.  Sbdvm    mhmt    tiretifoKum       The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  iixdi» 

mktrum.  C.  B,^P.    Another fmall  and  feventh  Sorts  grow  in  pknty 

leav'd  Houfleek.  npon  Walls  and  Buildings  in  diiTen 

:r7.    Sedvm  iMglfoUum^    citrw  Par^s  oi  England^  where  they  pro- 

Mor.    K    R.  BUf.    Long-  pagate  themfelves  by  their  trading 

;V*d  Houfleeky  with  a  citron-co-  Branches,  fo  as,  in  a  ihort  time,  to 

\K  Flower.  cover  the  whole  Place,   provided 

2S.  San u  Id  mmmum  lutetmy  nm  tl^ey  arc  not  cut  off.  The  fixth  Sort 

.  7.  B.    Tbe  fmalleft  yellow  is  alfo  prefcribed  by  the  College  of 

BoofEeeky  which  is  not  acrid.  Pfayficians,  to  enter  fome  officinal 

29.  Sbdum  mnimum    non   acre,  Compoiitions  ;  bat  the  People  who 

«£«.    Rati  Hijl.     The    leaft  fupply  the  Markets,  commonly  fell 

fiouileek,  which  is  not  acrid^  with  the  Wall -pepper  indead  of  this : 

A  vhhe  Flower.  \yhich  is  a  very  wrong  Pradice ;  be- 

yx  SfDUM  Jlfiftum,  ftwi  falU-  caofe  the  fixth  Sort  is  a  very  cold 

df.    €.  B,  P.     Alpine  Houlleek,  Herb,  and  is  accordingly  direded 

with  a  pale  Flower.  to  be  put  into  cooling  Ointments : 

31.  Sedum  AifinMm,rtthro  magna  and  the  Wall -pepper  is  an  exceed- 
fort.  C.  B.  P,  Jlpine  Houileek,  ing  (harp  acrid  Plant  (from  whence 
with  a  krge  red  Flower.  it  received  the  Nume  of  Wall-pep- 

32.  StT>vvtHifpanum,foKo giaitco  per),  which  renders  it  contrary  to 
msuio^  fiore  alhido.  Beerb.  Ind,  alt.  the  Intention  of  the  Phyiician  : 
5|^^Houileek,wirh  a  pointed  Tea-  therefore  whoever  makes  ufe  of 
green  Leaf,  and  a  whitiih  Flower.  thefe  Plants,  (hould  be  very  careful 

33.  Sedum  falujln  fuhhirfutum  to  have  the  right;  otherwifeitisbet- 
fmfartum,  C.  B.  P.  Rairy  purple  ter  to  ufe  the  common  great  Sort,  in 
BUtr&  Houileek.  which  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 

34.  Sedum  eebinatvm^  njilftella-  imposed  on.      ' 

imm^fiort  albo.  J,  B.  Starry  Houf-        The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  & 

lcck,witha  white  Flower.  Fiment^s   Rock  in  Cornwall,  from 

35.  Sedum  ecbinatum^  fare  lutea,  whence  it  hath  been  taken,  and  dif- 
J.  B.  Prickly  Houfleek,  with  a  tribute^  into  the  feveral  Gardens  of 
yellow  Flower.  fuch  Perfons  as  are  curious  in  pre* 

The  firft  Sort  is  vtrj  common  in  ferving  a  Variety  of  Plants. 
England^  hckng  often  planted  upon  Thefe  Plants  arc  all  extreme hl^ 
the  Tops  of  Houfes,  and  other  Ay^  and  will  thrive  exceedingly,  if 
Baildiogs;  where,  being  prcfe  rv'd  planted  in  a  dry  Soil,  and  anopca 
dry,  it  will  endure  the  greatcft  Cold  Situation,  where  they  will  propa- 
of  our  Climate.  This  is  directed  by  gate  themfelves  by  their  trailing 
the  College  of  Phyficians  to  be  ufed  Branches,  which  tnkc  Root  where- 
in Medicine,  as  a  great  Cooler.  It  ever  they  touch  the  Ground. 

The 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  Sorts  pro-  ranges.  Myrtles,  and  6ther  Trea^ 
ps^te  chemfelves  by  (MF-fets,  in  the  in  a  Green-houfe ;  becauTe  the  Pciv 
manner  as  the  common  Sort ;  tho*  fpiration  of  thofe  Trees  renders  ehe 
the  eighth  throws  off  the  yoangones  Air  of  the  Place  damp  ;  and  whea 
from  the  Top  of  the  old  Plants,  the  Hoaie  is  dofely  (hut  up,  this 
which,  falling  on  the  Ground,  take  Air  is  often  randd  ;  which,  being 
Root,  and  thereby  are  increafed  very  imbibed  by  the  Houfleeks,  wil 
plentifully.  Thefe  are  both  very  caufe  their  Leaves  to  Mi  off,  anl 
haidy  ;  and  if  planted  in  a  dry  rub*  the  Plants  will  decay  foon  ^ter  s 
bilhy  Soil,  will  thrive,  and  endure  whereas,  in  an  open  airy  Gla(s-cafe« 
the  fevcreft  Cold  of  our  Climate.         where  there  are  none  but  fucculent 

The  tenth  Sort  is  propagated  by  Plants,  there  will  never  be  near  ^ 
planting  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  much  Damp  in  the  Air ;  and  in  fuck 
Summer-months,  which  Ihould  be  Places  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
laid  in  a  dry  Place  a  Fortnight  af-  almofteveryWinter,  when  the  Plants 
ter  they  are  cut  from  the  old  Plants,  have  gotten  fufHcient  Strength.  Thefe 
that  their  wounded  Parts  may  heal  Plants,  in  naoift  Weather,  will  fenl 
over  before  they  are  planted,  other-  forth  long  Roots  from  their  Bran-, 
wife  they  are  fubjed  to  rot.  Thefe  ches,  four  or  five  Feet  from  the 
ihould  be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  Ground  :  and  if  the  £anh  is  placed 
frefli  light  iandy  £arth,  and  placed  near  to  thefe  Roots,  they  will  ftiiioe 
in  a  fhady  Situation  (but  not  under  into  it,  and  the  Branches  may  be 
the  Drip  ofTreesjyobferviog  to  give  afterward  feparated  from  the  oli 
them  now-and-then  a  little  Water,    Plants. 

when  the  Earth  is  dry  :  but  you  muft  The  eleventh  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
be  very  careful  not  to  let  them  have  the  tenth,  which  was  accidentallf 
too  much  Moifture,  which  will  rot  obtained  in  the  Gardens  of  the  late 
them.     .  Duchefs  of  Biaufirt  at  Badmingtom^ 

When  they  have  taken  Root,  they  from  a  Branch  which  broke  off  from 
may  be  removed  into  a  more  open  one  of  the  plain  Sort  of  Houdeek- 
Situation,  placing  them  amongfl  trees  by  Accident ;  and  being  plants 
other  Exotic  Plants,  in  a  Place  where  ed  in  Limc-rubbifh  afterward,  be* 
they  may  be  defended  from  flrong  came  beautifully  variegated ;  from 
Wmds;  in  which  Situation  they  which  Plant  there  have  been  vaft 
may  remain  until  Autumn,  when  Numbers  raifed,  and  diftributed  into 
they  mufl  be  removed  into  the  Con-  many  curioosGardens,  both  at  home 
fcrvatory,  to  be  prcferved  from  Cold  and  abroad.  This  is  propagated  in 
in  Winter,  which  will  deftroy  them,  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and 
Tho'  they  do  not  require  any  arti-  requires  the  fame  Management  in 
ficial  Heat,  but  only  to  be  proftdled  Winter :  but  the  Soil  in  which  it  is 
from  Froft;  yet  do  they  require  as  planted  fhould  be  one  Half  frefk 
inuch  free  Air  as  pofiible  in  mild  iandy  Soil,  and  the  other  Half  Lime« 
Weather ;  therefore  the  beft  way  of  rubbifli  and  Sea-fand,  equally  mix- 
prcferving  thefe  Plants  is,  to  have  ed,  in  which  it  will  thrive  much 
an  airy  GlaTs-cafe  5  in  which  many  better  than  in  a  rich  Soil :  you  mud 
Sorts  of  Ficoides,  and  other  fuccu-  alfo  be  very  careful  not  to  give  it  too 
lent  Plants,  may  be  intermix'd  with  miich  Water  in  Winter,  which  will 
thefe,  where  they  will  thrive  much  caufe  it  to  caft  its  Leaves,  and  de- 
bcttcf  than  if  placed  amongft  O-    cay.     With  tliis  Management  thefe 

Plants 
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Phntt^mll  grow  to  be  eight  or  teo 
Pcet  high,  and  wiU  produce  beaud- 
liii  Spikes  of  Flowers  every  Year^ 
which  are  commonly  in  fieauty  in 
Winter ;  and  are  thereby  more  va- 
luable, for  coming  at  a  Seafon  when 
lew  other  Plants  dki  fk>wer.  Some- 
times thefe  Plants  will  produce  ripe 
Seeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fall 
upon  the  Earth  of  the  Pots,  will 
come  np  the  Summer  following, 
from  whence  a  great  Stock  of  the 
Flaats  may  be  produced ;  tho*  as 
tbey  fo  eaiily  take  Root  from  Cut- 
tings, there  will  be  no  occafion  to 
popagate  them  any  other  way. 

The  twelfth  Sort  feldom  produces 
any  Side-branches,  but  grows  up  to 
one  fii^le  'large  Head,  with  very 
large  Leaves.     This  is  only  propa- 

Ked  from  Seeds;   for  when  the 
nt^ipredttce  their  Flowers,  they 
always  decay  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is 
iipe$   therefore    the   Seed    ihould 
cather  be  ibwn  in  Pots  filled  with 
li^bt  iiandy  Earth,  as  foon  as  it  is 
xipe,  or  permitted  to  ihcd  upon  the 
Pots  where  they  grow  ;  which  muft 
lie  ihehered  from  the  Froft  in  Win- 
ter; and  the  Spring  following  the 
young  Piants   will    come   up    in 
nenty  ;  when  they  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefli 
light  Earth,  and  expofed  in  Sum- 
ner,  with  other  Exotic  Plants,  in 
Ibme  well  -  ihelter'd  Situation,  where 
they  may    remain    until    OShhir^ 
wheo  they  fliould  be  housM  with 
the  foregoing  Sorts,  and  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di- 
lefled  for  them.    Thefe  Plants  will 
flower  in  four  or  five  Years  from 
$eed,  provided  they  are  well  ma- 
Baged  ;  after  which  (as  was  before 
f»»d)  thcv  ufually  decay  ;  therefore 
it  is  necedary  to  have  a  SuccefTion  of 
yoaag  Plants,  that  there  may  be  an- 
nually icmc  to  flower.     This  Sort 
Mrhcr  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage  than 
thi»  Genus. 
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The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Sorts  are  6f  a  fmaller  Growth :  thele 
rarely  rife  above  fix  Inches  highs 
but  fend  forth  a  great  Quantity  of 
Heads  from  their  Sides ;  which,  if 
taken  off,  and  planted  in  frefli  light 
iandy  Earth,  will  take  Root,  uid 
make  freih  Pkmts,  which  may  be 
preferved  in  Pots,  and  hoofed  ia 
Winter  with  the  other  Sorts  before* 
mentioned,  aud  require  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  grows  to  be 
ihrubby,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
planting  the  Cuttings  in  the  nunner 
diredled  for  the  Tree  Houfleek,  and 
muft  alfo  be  housM  in  Winter,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hadi 
been  already  direded  for  that  Sort. 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  very  oma^ 
mentil '  Plants  in  the  Green-houfe, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  Variety,  when 
placed  amongd  other  curioos  Exodc 
Plants. 

The  other  Sorts  of  Houfleek  are 
very  hardy  Plants,  which  will  thrive 
in  the  open  Air  in  EngUmdi  and 
may  be  eafily  propagated  by  OflF-fets 
or  firanthes,  which  will  readily  take 
Root.  Thofe  Kinds  which  tiail  oa 
the  Ground  (as  many  of  thefe  do), 
will  pufh  out  Roots  from  their 
Branches,  and  thereby  fpread  them- 
felves  to  a  great  Difiance :  but  .the 
thirty  -  fecond,.  thirty  -  fourth,  and 
thirty-fifth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants, 
which  are  only  propagated  by  Seeds; 
but  if  their  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatta-  on  the  Ground,  the  Planu 
will  come,  up  in  Autumn,  aiKi  re- 
quire no  other  Care,  but  to  clear 
them  from  great  Weeds,  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  amongft  thcnit 
would  overbear  and  dellroy  them. 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferved  in  the 
Gardens  of  fome  Perfonf,  who  are 
curious  io  Botany ;  but  are  very  rare« 
ly  admitted  into  other  Gardens  ;tno' 
they  may  be  very  ornamenul,  whm 
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rigbdy  difpofed ;  for  there  are  no 
Plants  fo  proper  to  plant  oa  the 
Walls  of  Rains,  or  ocher  ruftic 
loildings,  where  they  will  thrive 
without  any  Trouble,  and  endure 
tbe  greaCefl  Drought,  and  are  never 
iBJured  by  >'ro(b.  And  as  tbere^  is 
a  great  Variety  of  Species,  which 
differ  greatly  from  each  other,  not 
only  in  their  Flowers,  but  alfo  in 
the  whole  Face  of  the  Plants ;  fo 
they  will  afford  an  agreeable  Varie- 
ty, il  they  are  properly  difpofcd.  In 
planting  of  thefc  Plants,  there  is  no 
other  Care  required,  but  to  lay  a 
Futle  naoifk  Earth  on  the  Joints  of 
the.  Walls  or  Buildings  where  they 
are  defigned  to  grow,  and  therein  to 
plant  fome  of  the  Plants  in  fmall 
Banches,  which  will  foon  take  Root, 
and  in  one  Year's  time  will  fpread  to 
a  confiderable  Dilhince.  l^he  belt 
Seafon  for  this  Work  is  a  little  be- 
fore Mtcbaelmas^  that  the  Plants  may 
be  rooted  before  the  hard  Froil  comes 
on.  The  annual  Kinds  will  alfo 
grow  in  the  fame  manner,  and  will 
Jhed  their  Seeds,  and  maintain  them- 
felves  without  any  Trouble,  when 
they  arc  once  fix'd  in  the  Place. 
Thefe  Sorts  will  moft  of  them  grow 
from  the  Joints  of  Walls,  which  are 
perpendicular,  where  fcarce  any 
other  Plants  will  live ;  which  renders 
them  more  valuable,  efpecially  as 
xhey  arc  fo  eafi^y  propagated. 

The  eighteenih,  twenty- fifth,  and 
twenty -fixth  Sorts  produce  long 
Branches,  which  hang  down  from 
the  Walls  wh«re  they  grow  j  there- 
fore  ihould  be  difpofed  near  the 
Edges  of  Buildings,  or  on  the  Tops 
of  ruftic  Houfes,  and  near  the  Sides, 
>vhere  chey  will  trail,  and  make  a 
pretry  Arpearancc. 

The  twenty  eij^hth,  twcnty-nintli, 
and  thirty  -  iecoud  Sorts  have  the 
>\(pearance  of  the  Stone -crop: 
thife  have  (hon  Brandies,  and  fmall 
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Leaves,  |vodadng  their  Floweis  m 
the  Tops  of  Shoots,  wiiich  ai«  let- 
dom  above  three  or  four  Inches  (lig^ 
but  fpread  and  form  into  dofe  large 
Bundles;  and  where  they  fcatter 
their  Seeds,  if  there  is  but  a  faatt 
Share  of  Earth,  the  Plants  will  tx)fDe 
op,  and  multiply  ib  fail,  as  to  co- 
ver the  Top  ot  an  Houib  in  a  feir 
Years. 

The  £xteenth,  feventcenth,  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  twenty -firA,  and 
twenty- fecond  Sorts  grow  in  doft 
Heads,  fomewhat  like  the  comoMMi 
Houfleek,  and  are  propagated  bf 
Off  fets  in  the  fame  manner  t  theie 
may  be  difpofed  on  the  Tops  of 
Walls  and  Buildings  antermired 
with  the  comnK>n  Sorts  of  Hodled^ 
where  they  will  make  a  pretty  Di* 
verfuy,  being  very  different  in  their 
Appearance,  and  produdng  a  great 
Variety  in  their  Flowers. 

SEED :  The  Seed  of  a  Plant 

fids  of  an  Embryo,  with  its  Coat 

Cover.    The  Embryo,  which 

tains  the  whole  Plant  in  Miniatmi^ 

and  which  is  called  the  Gena  or  Bodl, 

is  rooted  in  the  Plattntn  or  Cvtyie^ 

don^  which  makes  the  Coat  or  /^w- 

Ucrum,  and  ferves  the  (anw;  Purpote 

as  the  Secundims^  i.  e.  the  Ci^shtm 

and  Amnisg  in  Animals. 

A  Method  for  raifingfu<b  Sefdj^vkirk 

have  hard  CoaiJ  or  SMJt  fur* 

rouniing  thfm^  and  that  han€  heem 

judgtd  very  dijtcult^  if  mti  '^ifffi' 

Jtble^  /•  be  raifed  in  England. 

Jn  the  Year  1724.  I  had  a  Pared 

of  frdh  Cocoa-nuts  given  me,  whicb 

was  brought  over  from  Barbados  z 

part  of  theie  Nuts  I  diveftcd  of  their 

outward  Coat  or  Huik,and  the  other 

part  I  left  intire,  as  I  received  them. 

Both  thefe  Parcels  I  planted  in 

large  Tots   fill'd   with    good   frcfti 

Earth,  and   plunged  the  Pots  into 

Hot  beds  made  of  Tanners  Bark, 

£iv*ng   them  gentle  and  frfc^uenc 

Water. 
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Waterings,  as  the  Earth  4n  the  Pdts  I  then  covered  the  Nuts  over  vriA 
IcexnM  to  require ;  but  not  one  out  the  Bark  two  or  three  Inches  thicki 
of  the  whole  Number  haid  made  any  and  placM  the  two  Pots  oyer  them  in 
Attempt  to  (boot,  as  I  cduld  per-  their  former  Station. 
ceive ;  and  upon  taking  them  out  of  In  this  Place  I  let  the  Nats  re-' 
the  PotSy  I  found  they  were  rotten,      main  for  fix  Weeks;  when  remore- 

Aboat  four  Months  after,  I  re-    ing  the  two  Pots,  and  uncovering 
ceived  another  frefh  Parcel  of  Co-    the  Nuts,  I  found  them  both  fliot 
Coa.-  nuts  from  Barbaihs,  ^ich  I    from  the  Hole  in  the  Bafe  of  tlie 
treated  in  another  manner :   from    Fruit  an  Inch  in  Length  ;  and  from 
Part  of  thefe  I  cut  off  the  outer  Coat    the  o;her  Snd  of  the  Fruit  were  fe- 
or  Hulk,  and  the  other  Part  I  left    veral  Fibres  emitted  two  or  three 
intire,  as  before :  but  fuppofing  it    Inches  in  Length. 
Was  owing  to  my  planting  the  other        Upon  finding  them  in  fuch  a  For* 
Parcel  in  Pots,  that  they  did  not    wardnefs,  I  took  them  oat  of  the 
ibcceed,  I  made  a  frefh  Hot-bed,    Bark,   and  planted  them  in  large 
with  Horfe-dung,   and  covered  it    Pots  filled  with  good  firefli  Eanh  i 
Itver  with  frefh  fkriYi  about  eighteen    plunging  the  Pots  down  to  the  Rims 
Inches  thick,  in  which  I  planted  the    in  Tanners  Bark,  and  covering  the 
Nuts;  obferving,  as  before,  to  fup-    Surface  of  the  Earth  in  the  Pots  half 
ply  it  with  convenient  Moifiure,  as    an  Inch  with  the  fame  ;  foon  after 
alfo  to  keep  the  Hot-bed  in  an  equal    which,  the  young  Shoots  were  abore 
Temper  of  Heat,  which  I  was  gui-    two  Inches  long,  and  condnued  to 
jled  to  do  by  a  Thermometer,  gra-    thrive  very  well, 
duated  for  the  Ufe  of  Hot-beds;  but,        I  communicated  this  Method  to 
with  all  my  Care,  I  had  no  better    fome  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  have 
Succefs  than  before,  not  one  of  the    tried  it  With  the  fame  Succefs;  and 
Nuts  making  anEffay  towards  fhoot-    if  the  Nuts  are  frefh,  fcarce  any  ^ 
ing.  them  mifcarry. 

The  Year  following,  I  had  ano-  This  led  me  to  try,  if  the  fame 
ther  Parcel  of  Cocoa-nuts  given  me.  Method  would  fucceed  as  well  with 
which,  confidering  my  former  ill  other  hard-fheird  Exotic  Seeds; 
Succefs,  I  planted  in  a  different  man-  which  I  could  not,  by  any  Method 
ner,  as  follows :  I  had  before  tried,  get  to  grow;  u 

Having  an  Hot-bed,  which  had  the  Bonduc  or  Nickar  tree,  the  i^i/w 
been  lately  made  with  Tanners  or  Wild  Liquorice,  the  Pbaftoht 
Bark,  and  which  was  fiU'd  with  Pots  BrafiUanut  iobis  millofii  fimgtntlhn^ 
of  Exotic  Plants,  I  remov'd  two  of  Maximus  Hermanni^  or  Horfe-eye 
the  largeft  Pots,  which  were  plac'd  Bean,  with  feveral  others ;  and  I 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Bed ;  and,  open-  have  found  it  both  a  fuft  and  expe- 
ing  the  Tanners  fiark  under  the  ditious  Way  to  raife  any  Sort  of 
Place  where  the  two  Pots  flood,  I  hard-fhell'd  Fruits  or  Seeds, 
plac'd  the  two  Cocoa-nuts  therein.  For  the  Heat  and  Moifture  (which 
laying  them  fide-ways,  to  prevent  are  abfolutely  necefiary  to  promote 
the  Moillure  (which  might  defcend  Vegetation)  they  here  enjoy  in  an 
from  the  Pots)  from  entering  the  equal  and  regular  manner,  the  Tan- 
Hole  at  the  Bafe  of  the  Fruk,  and  ners  Bark  (if  rightly  managed)  keep- 
thereby  rotting  the  feminal  Plant  ing  near  an  Equality  of  Heat  for 
upon  its  firft  germinating.  three  Months  j  and  the  Water  which 

defcefids 
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^dicends  from  the  Pots,  wlien  they 
are  watered,  is  by  the  Bark  detained 
from  being  too  foon  diffipatedi 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
mon Hot' bed,  the  Earth  in  fuch  be- 
ing worked  away  by  the  Water,  and 
thereby  leaving  the  Seeds  often  de- 
ffitute  of  Moifture. 

Some  of  thefe  Seeds  I  have  had 
{boot  in  a  Fortnight's  time ;  which, 
I  am  inform^,  would  not  have  fb 
done  in  a  Month,  in  their  natural 
Soil  and  Climate. 

I  have  alfo  found  this  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent Method  to  reflore  Orange 
(or  any  other  Exotic)  Trees,  which 
hare  fuiEer'd  by  a  tedious  PaiTage,  in 
Deing  too  long  out  of  the  Ground ; 
infomuch  that  I  recovered  two 
Orange-trees^  which  had  been  ten 
Months  without  either  Earth  or  Wa- 
ter. 

SENECIO,  Groundfel. 
The  CbaraBers  are ; 

It  huth  a  JUfculow  Flvwir^  c§n^ 
ffiing  of  mam^  Fiortts^  dii^ided  into 
Jeveral  SegmiUtSj  fitting  on  the  £»- 
liryOy  contained  in  an  Empalemcnt, 
cwfifliug  of  one  Leaf^  and  dinjided  in* 
to  many  Parts^  afterward  becoming  of 
a  conical  Figure :  the  Embryo  after- 
ward  becomes  a  Seed,  fumijh'd  nvith 
Donjon ;  at  nvbicb  time,  tbe  Empale^ 
ment  is  reflex* d^  to  make  'way  for  tbe 
Seeds  to  efcafe. 

The  Species  ZTC; 

1 .  Sc K  E CI  o  minor  *vulgaris,  C.  B, 
P,    Common  Groundfel. 

2.  Seh E CIO  jifrica/ius  altijjimus^ 
hlattaria  'vtl  bier acii  folio,  H.  L.  B* 
Talleft  African  Groundfel,  with  a 
Mo  thmu  1 !  ei  n-leaf . 

3.  Senecio  Miderafpatanuif  rapt 
foUo^  floribus  maximis^  cs^us  radix  a 
nonnullis  Cbina  dicitur,  tiort.  Eltb, 
The  China  Root. 

/4.  Senecio  jEgyptius^  folio  ma- 
tricaritr,  Boerb,  Ind.  ait.     Egyptian 

Groundfel^  with  a  Feverfew -leaf. 
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$.  Senecio  Boneuienftt  fetrpterMm 
fcens,  foliis  imis  corom^,  Hort.  Elth^ 
Purplifti  Groundfel  of  Buenot  Ayrts^ 
with  Under-leaves  like  Buckihon- 
plantain. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  ii 
one  of  the  moH  common  Weeds  op* 
oh  Dunghils,  old  Walls,  and  Gar- 
dens, that  we  have  in  England-^  lb 
that,  inftead  of  cultivating  it,  it  in- 
quires fome  Pains  (o  ^t^cyy  it  is 
Gardens :  for  if  it  be  fuffer'd  to  feed 
in  a  Garden  (which  it  foon  will  da^ 
if  permitted  to  iland)^  it  willbe  vox 
difficult  to  extirpate  it.  This  as  Ibme- 
times  ufcd  in  Medicine ;  but  its  chief 
Ufe  in  England  \a  to  feed  3irds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is.  kn  anaoit 
Plant,  which  grows  three  or  foar 
Feet  high;  having  large  Leainea^ 
which  are  ilightly  cut  on  the  Edgea.^ 
This  is  in  plenty  in  the  warm  Para 
of  America^  ^  well  as  in  Africa  :  m. 
both  Places  it  is  a  croubielbcBe 
Weed  ;  but  in  England  it  rardy  |»o. 
duces  good  Seeds,  unlefi  the  Piaato 
are  raifed  oa  an  Hot-bed  i  and  bcsi^ 
a  Plant  of  no  Ufe  or  Beauty,  it  m 
rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens, 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  arc  alfi> 
annual  Plants :  the  fourth  is  a  Na- 
tivc  of  Egypt,  and  is  of  humble 
Growth :  the  fifth  Sort  was  brpQs;bc 
from  Buenos  Ayres :  this  grows  up. 
ward  of  two  Feet  high.  Both  theje 
are  very  hardy  Plants ;  and  if  dieir 
Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcattcr  in  « 
Garden,  the  Plants  will  come  uii^ 
and  become  Weeds  there.  . 

The  third  Sort  hath  large  tuber- 
ous Roots,  which  are  ordcr'd  fcr 
medicinal  Ufe,  under  the  Title  of 
China  Root.  This  is  a  perennial 
Plant,  whofe  Roots  remain  fevcni 
Years;  but  the  Stalks  and  Leaves 
decay  annually  in  the  Auiunin  ;  fo 
ibat  the  Roots  remain  in  an  unadive 
Slate  all  the  Wiatcr  and  Spring,  asid 
in  Miiy  the  new  Leaves  and  Stalks 

com* 
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tomt  oat;  but  the  Flowers  do  not 
al^r  till  the  Middle  of  7«/jr;  and 
if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable,  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  very  well :  however* 
Mi  the  Roots  increafe  pretty  faft,  the 
Seed^  are  feldom  fown. 

This  Plant  is  too  tender  to  livie 
abroad  in  the  Winter ;  fo  the  Roots 
mail  be"  planted  in  Pots  filled  with 
light  rich  Earth  ;  and,  daring  the 
Summer-feafon,  the  Plants  may  be 
cxposVl  in  the  open  Air,  with  other 
Exotic  Plants*  in  a  (heiterM  Situa- 
tion ;  but  in  Winter  they  muft  be 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove.  Daring 
the  Summer-feafon*  when  the  Plants 
are  growing*  they  will  require  con- 
fiant  Watering  in  dry  Weather;  bot 
after  the  Leaves  and  Stem  decay, 
diey  (hould  have  but  little  Water ; 
fer  too  much  Moiftare  will  rot  the 
Koots*  while  they  are  inafkive. 

The  bed  time  to  part  the  Roots  of 
this  Plant  is  in  the  Spring,  aboat  the 
Middle*  of  i^r'V,  before  th^y  begin 
n>  fhoots  but  if  the  Stalks  of  the 
Plant  are  earthed  up,  while  they  are 
growing  in  the  Summ^-time,  they 
will  put  out  Roots ;  fo  that  it  may 
be  propagated  in  plenty. 

Thefe  Plants,  havii^g  no  ereat 
Beauty  in  their  Flowers,  are  feklom 
admitted  into  Gardens,  unlefs  by 
thofe  who.  are  curious  in  Botanical 
Studies :  however,  the  third,  being 
if  medicinal  Plant,  may  be  allowed 
a  Pface  in  fuch  Gardens  where  there 
are  Conveniencies  for  preferving 
Bxotic  Plants. 
SENNA. 

The  C/jar/rffers  arc ; 
ne  Flowery  far  the  mnjl  part^  con* 
ftjis  offinfi  Leaves^  nuhicb  are  plaetd 
€rbicttlarhff  and  expand  inform  of  a 
Rofe  :  the  Point al  aflemvard  becomes 
a  plain  incurred  bitvalve  Pod^  tvbicb 
is  full  of  Seeds  f  each  being  feparated 
by  a  double  thin  Membrane^ 

There  are  fcvcral  Plants  which 
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have  been  ranged  in  this  Gents; 
flikoiC  of  which  are  now  placed  onder 
that  of  CaJJta^  under  which  Tide 
they  are  mentionM ;  but  as  the  offi- 
cinal Species  of  this  Genus  has  been 
long  known  in  the  Shops  by  the 
Tide  of  Senna^  I  have  chofen  to 
continue  it  under  that  Name  here; 
v/«. 

,  Senna  Alexandrint^  fiw  fotds 
acutis.  C  B,  P.  Alexeuidriem  Senna, 
with  pointed  Leaves. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  an* 
nually  imported  from  the  Lewaet^ 
being  much  us*d  in  Medicine ;  and 
in  the  fame  Bales,  there  are  freqaeat^ 
ly  many  of  the  Pods  with  their  Seeds 
internjix'd  with  their  Leases:  fo  that 
from  thefe  Seeds  the  Plants  may  be 
raisM  in  England^  by  fuch  as  are 
curious  in  Exotic  Plants. 
^  The  Seeds  (hould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring,  upon  a  good  Hot* 
bed ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  and  are  ihx>ng  enough  to  tranA 
plant,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  Pot  fili'd  with  light  rich 
Earth,  and  plungM  into  a  freOi  Hoc- 
bed,  in  order  to  bring  the  Plants  for- 
ward :  for  as  this  is  an  annual  Plant, 
unlels  the  Plants  are  brought  forwanl 
in  the  Spring,  they  will  not  floweria 
this  Country :  therefore  they  mot 
be  conftantly  kept  in  the  Hot-bed  all 
the  Summer*   obferving  to   admit 
plenty  of  Air  in  warm  Weather ;  by 
which  Method  I  have  frequeif  dy  bad 
this  Plant  in  Flower  ;  but  it  is  vtrf 
rare  that  they  perfect  their  Seeds  ia 
England. 

if  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were 
fent  to  South-Carolina^  the  Plaao 
might  be  propagated  there,  fo  as  to 
furnifh  plenty  of  the  Leaves,  to  fup- 
ply  the  Confumption  of  Great-Bri* 
tain. 

In  the  Wefi  Indies^  the  Inhabit* 
ants  make  uie  of  the  Leaves  of  fe- 
veral  Species  of  CaiTia,  inilead  of 

this 
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tUs  Plaftt ;  and  alfo  of  thofeof  the  drlls  by  which  they  faften  themf^Ii^ 

PotBckuMiy  or  Flower-fence,  which  to  whatever  Trees  ^rowne.ir  them. 

11  ire^uently  by  them  call'd  the  true  They  may  be  propagaced  either 

Senna.  by  Seeds»  or  from  Layers «  for  € 

S£NNA  THE  BL A']>D£R.  Fidf  their  Branches  are  laid  ia  theGroimd 

Colruea.  in  the  Springs  they  will  make  good 

SENNA    THE    SCORPION.  Roou  before  Winter ;  fo  may  be 

J^iJi  Emeras.  taken  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and 

SENSIBLE  PLANT.   Fidf  Mi-  planted  into  ieparate  Pots. 

]iK>fiu  If  they  are  propagated  by  Seeds 

SEPTINERVIA.    Fidt  Planta-  (which  moil  be  obtain^  from  the 

go.  Countries  of  their  natural  Growths 

SBRJANIA.  for  they  do  not  pcrfed  them  in  Etrg' 

.  Thn  Name  was  given  to   thb  ^ar^ij,   they  muft  be  fewn  on  an 

Geaas  Of  Phmt^  by  Fathef  P/mmVr,  Hot- bed  early  in  the  Spring;  «nd 

who  difcover*d  jEhem  in  Jmtn'ca,  in  when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and 

HoBoar  to  the  Reverend  Father  Pi^i-  are  £t  to  tranfpknty  they  ihould  be 

^  Serjeant,  wHo  wa^  of  the  Order  each  put  into  feparace  Pots  iiird  with 

of  the  Mhtimst  and  a  Perfon  well  frelh  light  Earthy  and  plung*d  into 

voded  in  tke  Knowlege  of  Botany  a  moderate  Hot -bed  of  Tannein 

andPhyfic.  Bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  nntil 

The G&in^£^/ ave }  .they  have  taken  new  Root;  after 

Je  hath  m  roft^ftfofidJhwtr^  ton^  which  time  they  (hould  have  a  large 

fifthigvffcur4ft  tntre  Leav$s,  ijjhicb  Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them 

"an  plaad  in  u  circular  XMter:  froM  every  D;y,  when  the  Weather  is 

nnhife  Fltwcr-cup  strifes  the  Pointal^  warm,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 

^bich  ttfttmnapi  he$mes   a  FrmU  too  weak.  As  thefe  Plants  advance, 

cm^ed  ^  ihtig  Cells  ba*ving  thru  their  Branches  mad  be  fupported  by 

if ^ings,  and  ^mch  C$11  cmtaming  ^m  ^  StzkeSf    to    prevent    their  trailing 

rcamlSeei,                                     '  overoth^r  neighbouring  Plants;  and 

The  Sfmcitt  are:  when  their  Shoots  are  too  tall  to  re- 

i.Serjania  fcandens  polyphylla  main   under  the  common  Frames, 

&   racemm/a,     Pladt.     Nont,   Qen,  they  (hould  be  ihifted   into  larger 

Clirabiag  and  branching  &erjania>  Pots,  and  plung'd  into  the  Bark-bed 

with  many  Leaves.  in  the  Stove;  where  they  muft  be 

z»%2K}An\fL  fcandensenntttpbyllu  placed  on  the  Backfide,  wirh  Gra- 

&    raamofa.     Plum.     Nov.     Gen,  nadilki's,  and  other  climbing  Plants; 

Climbing  and  branching.  Serjania,  which  fhould  be  fupported  by  an 

with  nine  Leaves.  Efpalier,  on  which  they  wiil  climb 

3.  8«iLjANiA  fcamienSf   tripbylla  to  the  Top  of  the  Stove,  and  make 

&   raeemofa.      Plum,    2hv.    Gen,  a  Variety,  as  their  Leaves  always 

Climbing  and  branching  Serjania,  remain  green. 

with  three  Leaves.  In  Che  Sumrnqr-feafon,  when  the 

I'hefe  Plants  were  found  by  the  Weather  is  warm,  they  (hould  have 

late  Dr.  William  Uoufloun^    at  La  a  great  Share  of  free  Air  admitted 

Vera  Crux  and  Campechy,    where  to    them,    by  drawing   down   the 

they  grow  to  a  great  Height,  when-  Gla(res  of  the  Scove every  Day  3  but 

ever  they  grow  near  large  Trees  to  they  are  too  tender  ro  thrive  in  the 

iiipport  them  ;  for  they  have  Ten-  open  Air  in  Errgland,  even  in  the 

Vol.  lil.                              ,  4M                               Middle 
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Middle  of  Summer ;  hthey  (hoald 
be  confUndy  kept  in  the  Scove^ 
where  they  Ihould  have  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Warmth  in  Winter ;  in 
which  they  will  thrive  better  than  in 
a  greater  Share  of  Heat. 

SERPYLLUM,  Mothcr-of- 
thyme. 

The  Chara/fers  are ; 
//  i^ath  trailing  Branches^  nuhicb 
an  not  fo  njjooJy  and  hard  as  thofe  of 
^bymt ;  but  in  ivety  other  reJ^tS  is 
t hi /ami. 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  SfiRPYLLUM  'vulgare  n^Jus, 
fipre  purpureo.  C.  B.  P.  Greater 
common  Mother-of-thyme,  with  a 
purple  Flower. 

2.  Serpyllum  vu/gare  minus, 
C.  B.  P,  Common  fmaller  Mother- 
of-thyme. 

3.  Serpvllvm  ntulgare^flore  am- 
ph.  Rati  Syn.  Common  Mother-of- 
th}  me,  with  a  large  Flower. 

4.  ScRPYLLUM  citratum.  Ger. 
Emac,     Lemon- thyme. 

5.  Serpyllum  ed9re  juglandis. 
J,B.  Mother -of -thyme  fmelling 
like  Walnuts. 

6.  SsRpYLLUif  *vulgare  hirfutttm. 
Itaii  Syn.     Hairy  wild  Thyme. 

7.  Serpyllvm  latifdium  bir/u- 
turn.  C.  B.  P.  Broad  leav'd  hairy- 
wild  Thyme. 

8.  SsRPYLLUM  vulgdtre  minus ^ 
fort  albo,  a  B.  P.  Greater  wild 
Thyme,  with  a  white  Flower. 

9.  Serpyllum    vulgare    majus^ 
folio  ex  alho  k^  njiridi  *vario,    H.  L, 

I^fler  wild  Thyme,  with  variegated 
Leaver. 

The  eight  firft  -  mcntion'd  Sorts 
grow  wild  upon  Heaths,  and  other 
large  open  Places,  in  divers  Parts  of 
England ;  where,  in  the  Summer- 
time, when  they  are  in  Flower,  they 
afford  an  agreeable  Profpedl  ;  and 
b^ing  trod  upon,  emit  a  grateful 
aromatic    Scent.      Their    common 
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Plaees  of  Growth  are  upon  fnuD 
Hillocks,  where  the  Ground  is  dry 
and  uncultivated ;  where,  in  a  ihort 
time,  they  propagate  themfdves 
plentifully,  both  from  Seeds,  and  by 
their  trailing  Branches,  which  take 
Root  at  their  Joints,  and  extend 
themfelves  every  way. 

There  are  but  two  of  thefe  Spe- 
cies commonly  cultivated  in  Gar- 
dens; nn%.  the  Lemon-thyme,  and 
that  with  ftriped  Leaves ;  the  firft 
for  its  agreeably  Scent,  and  the  odier 
for  the  Beauty  of  its  variegated 
Leaves.  Thefe  were^  formerly  phnt- 
ed*to  edge  Borders  ;  but  as  they  are 
very  apt  to  fpread,  and  difficult  to 
preferve  in  Compafs,  they  are  difoM 
at  prefent  for  that  Purpofe. 

All  thefe  propagate  themfehrc; 
very  faft  by  their  tnuling£randie9> 
which  (hike  out  Roots  from  their 
Joints  into  the  Earth,  and  thereby 
make  new  Plants  ;  fo  that  from  a 
Root  of  each  there  may  foon  be  a 
large  Sto^k  increased.  They  may 
be  tranfplanted  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn,  and  love  an  open  Situa- 
tion, and  a  dry  undung*d  Soil;  ia 
which  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
exceedingly,  and  continue  feveial 
Years. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to 
take  notice  of  a  common  Mifiake, 
which  generally  prevails  conceraing 
this  Plant ;  which  is«  that  the  Sheep 
which  feed  upon  this  Plant,  affbfd 
the  fweetefl  Mutton :  whereas  it  is 
very  certain,  that  the  Sheep  will  net 
eat  it;  nor,  fo  far  as  1  have  been 
capable  of  obferving,  is  there  any 
Animal  that  will,  it  being  extreme- 
ly bitter  to  the  Tafte. 

SERRATULA,  Saw  wort. 
The  Chara^ers  are ; 

It  hath  a  flofculout  Flower^  cfKJip- 
ing  of  fiver  al  Florets^  divided  into 
many  Parts  reft  ing  on  the  Embryo^  end 
contained  in  afcaly  Erttpalemait^  lik§ 

to 
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ti  the  gremtir  Ctntaury ;  from  n»}hUh 
this  iifftri  in  having  fmalltr  Heads  ; 
uti  from  the  Knaptveed^  in  ba'ving 
tbt  Borden  of  tht  Lea'oii  cut  into 
Jmall  fbarf  Segments ^  refemUing  the 
Teeth  of  a  80*10. 
The  Species  are  s 

1.  Serratvla  vulgaris,  fore 
furpnreo,  C,  B.P.  Common  Saw- 
wort,  with  a  parple  Flower. 

2.  SERRAT(JLA^tfrr  candido,  C, 
B.  P.    Common  Saw-wort^  with  a 

.  white  Flower. 

3.  Serratula  Firginiana,  fo/iis 
rigidis.  Par,  Bat.  Saw-wort  of 
Virginia,  with  ftifF  Leaves. 

4.  Serratula  fraalta  altera, 
emgufio  flanteginis  folio.  Bocc.  Muf. 
The  tailed  Saw-wort,  with  a  narrow 
Plantain-leaf. 

5.  Serratula  ^^tf//tf  centauroi^ 
dtt  montana  ItaUca,  Bocc.  M»f  The 
taileft  Saw-wort  of  the  Italian 
Moantainsy  refembling  Centaury. 

6.Serratula  Nonjehoracenfis  al- 
tijjima,  foliis  doria  mollibus  fubinca- 
nis.  Par.  Bat^  The  tallcft  Saw-wort 
cf  Now  York,  with  ibft  Doria-leaves, 
which  are  white  on  the  Under-fide. 

7.  Serratula  annua,  femine  ci' 
iiari  elegant ijffi mo.  Boerh.  Ltd.  alt. 
Annual  Saw  wort,  with  Seeds  fur- 
niihM  with  elegant  Hairs»  common- 
ly caird  Crufina  Belgarum* 

8.  Serratula  annua,  feminihus 
nitidijjimis,  ad  bafin  compreffis.  Hort. 
Chelf.  Annual  Saw-wort,  with  very 
neat  Seeds,  comprefled  at  their 
Bafe. 

The  iirfl  and  fecond  Sorts  are 
pretty  common  in  the  Woods,  in 
divers  Parts  of  England;  (o  are  fel- 
dom  admitted  into  Gardens  ;  but  as 
they  are  Plants  which  will  grow- in 
the  dofeft  Shade,  they  may  be  in- 
troduced to  plant  under  Trees  in 
large  Plantations ;  where  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  extremely  well, 
and  add  to  che  Variety.  Thefe Plants 
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are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  of 
their  Roots  in  Autumn,  ib  as  that 
they  may  be  well-rooted  before 
Spring :  otherwifethey  will  not  flow- 
er vei-y  ftrong  the  following  Seafon. 

The  third  stod  fufth  Sores  are  Na- 
tives of  Nortb'Jmerica,  where  they 
are  very  common  in  the  Woods. 
Thefe  are  hardy  Plants,  and  will  en- 
dure the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  Win- 
ters very  well;  bat  if  they  are  plant- 
ed* in  the  full  Ground,  they  fhould 
have  a  moid  light  Soil ;  otherwife 
they  will  perifh  in  dry  Weather,  un- 
lefs  they  are  duly  watered.  The  third 
Sort  feldom  rifes  above  two  Feet 
high  in  this  Country ;  but  the  £xth 
Sort  will  fometimes  grow  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet,  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  moift  rich  Soil  i  but  this 
laft  Sort  is  very  late  in  Flowering ; 
fo  that  if  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  it 
many  times  will  not  flower  in  this 
Country.  TJiefe  are  both  abiding 
Plants,  which  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  of  their  Roots  ;  the  beil 
time  for  which  is  in  the  Spring,  juft 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot ;  for  as 
thefe  continue  growing  in  Autumn, 
until  the  Froft  puts  a  Stop  to  them, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  tranfplant 
them  in  Winter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow 
wild  in  the  mountainous  Parts  of 
Italy  and  Spain ;  but  are  ,  hardy 
enough  to  refill  the  Cold  of  this  Cli- 
mate; fo  may  be  IntermixM  with 
the  other  Sorts  in  Woods,  or  nnder 
Plantations  of  Trees,  where  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  Variety. 
Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  early 
in  the  Spring  on  a  Border  of  frefh 
£arth ;  and  when  the  Plants  appear, 
they  (hould  be  carefully  weeded,  and, 
in  very  dry  Weather,  muft  be  fre- 
quently water'd ;  which  will  bring 
them  forward,  and  make  them  foon 
fit  to  tranfplant.  When  they  are  rc- 
4  M  2  mov*d. 
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SiOvMy  they  mofl  be  pknted  in  a  gfo*ue:  fhiPmntml^<wbiehrtfe$hrihe 

ihady  Border,  about  fix  laches  apart,  y  MiddU  ofth§  FUwir^  ttfltrtmard  hi- 

and  kept  duly  watered,  until  they  have  comes  am  oiloMg  fwr-eomn^d  Pod,  «f  • 

taken  new  Root;  after  which  time  wided  into  four  difilnS  Cellsy  molnik 

they  will  require  no  farther  Care»  are  nplete 'with  efeuleniS$eds» 

but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds,  The  Species  are ; 

till  Michaelmas^  wr.en  they  fliould  i.  Sesamum.    J.  B.     CommOB 

be  tranfpianted  where  they  are  de-  Qily-grain. 

HgnM  to  remain.  2.  Sesauu^  afterum,  foUis  trif* 

The  feventh  and. eighth  Sorts  are  dis,  Orientale^  femine  oh/cmro.  Fbdi. 

annual  Plants,   which  grow  about  Phyt,    Another  Baflem  Qily-gnim» 

three  Feet  high.    The  Leaves  of  with  trtfid  Leave*,  and  dark-co- 

thefe  Plants  are  very  curioufly  cut  lour'd  Seeds, 

into  many  Segments,  ivhich  are  fine-  3.  Sesamum  Qrieiitule  trifidam^ 

f awed  on  their  Edges :  thofe  of  the  Jlore  niveo.  Hort.  Compt,     Eaflem 

eighth  Sort  are  the  mod  beautiful,  Oily-graio,  with  trifid  Leares,  and 

being  coverM  with  an  hoary  Meal,  white  Flowers, 

and  the  Seeds  flatted  at  their  Baie.  '  «  Thefe  three  Sorts  are  often  pre- 

The  Flowers  of  thefe  Plants  are  mifcooufly  cultivated  in  the  Fickb 

fmall ;  fo  make  no  great  Appear-  of  Syria^  £gypt$  Candia,  &c.  wbeie 

ance;  but  the  Seeds  are  clofely  fitf-  the  Inhabitants  nfe  the  Seeds  for 

nifii'd  on  their  Crowns  with  fine  foft  Food ;  and  of  late  Years  the  Seeds 

Hairs,  which  expand  at  the  Top,  of  this  Plant  h«ve  been  introdocM  ia 

and  appear  like  the  Hairs  of  a  Pain-  Carolina^   where  they  fucceed  ex- 

ter's  Pencil  fpread  open ;  fo  that  tremely  well.     The  Inhabitants  of 

when  the  Seeds  fall  on  the  Ground,  that  Country*  nsake  an  Oil  from  the 

they  are  moved  about  by  the  leaft  Seed,  which  will  keep  many  Yean, 

Motion  of  the  Air ;  and  when  they  and  not  take  any  randd  Sstell  or. 

are  laid  upon  Paper,  it  is  difficult  Tafte,  but  in  two  Years  becoina 

to  clofe  them  up ;  for  by  moving  of  quite  mild ;  io  that  when  the  warm 

the  Paper,  the  Seeds  are  apt  to  creep  Tafte  of  the  Seed,  which  is  in  the 

out,    by  their  Hairs  moving  each  Oil  when  firft  drawn,  is  worn  oC 

other ;  from  whence  the  Dutch  have  they  ufe  it  as  Sallad-oil,  and  for  att 

titled  the  Seeds  Cr^r/rrj.  the  Purpofes  of  Sweet-oil. 

If  thefe  Seeds  ar6  fown  upon  a  The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  iHb 

Bed  of  light  Earth  in  March,  m  the  nfed  by  the  Negroes  for  Food;  wliidi 

Place  where  they  are  to  remain,  they  Seeds  they  parch'  over  the  Fire,  and 

will  require  no  other  Culture,  but  then  mix  them  with  Water,  and  Hew 

to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  other  Ingredients  with  them ;  wbid 

clofe.  In  Jiffy  they  will  flower,  and  makes  an  hearty  Food.    Sometimes 

ripen  their  Seeds  in  September,  a  fort  of  Pudden  is  made  of  thc£( 

SESAMUM,  Oily-grain.  Seeds,  ia  the  fame  manner  as  widi 

The  Chara^ert  arc  ;  Millet  or  Rice,  and  is  by  fomc  Per- 

7he  Fiowjers  are  produced  from  the  fons  efteem*d  ;  but  is  never  nfed  for 

Wings  of  the  Lea^ues^  nuithoat  am^  thefe  Purpofes  in  Europe,    This  is 

Foot'ftalk :  the  Flower-cup  confifts  -of  calPd  Benny  or  Bonny  in  Carobna, 

one  Leaf  divided  into  fi^e  longfleu'  In  England  thefe  Plants  are  pre- 

der  Segments :  the  Flower  is  of  one  ferv'd  in  3ocanic  Gardens,  as  Curio- 

Leaf,  in  Shape  like  thofe  of  the  Fox-  fitics.    Their  Seeds  muft  be  fovm  in 

the 
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tke  Spring  upon  an  Hot-bed;  and        2.  Sbsili  ftrnme,  filio  g!auc9 

wlien  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  longiori,    VatlL     Perennial    Wild- 

moil  be  traafplanted  into  a  fr^  Op^gnel,  with   a  longer  fea- green 

Hoc-bed^  to  bring  them  forward.  Leaif. 

AfJDer  they  have  aoqair*d  a  tolerable        3.  Sesbli,  qua fermUt  fade ^  Tbap<^ 

Degree  of  Strength,  they  ihould  be  Jia  fina  furhitb  Gallorum.   ^,  B. 

]Jaiited  into  Pott  filPd  with  rich  Boerb.  Ind,  alt.     Wild -fpignei  with 

light  iandy  Soil,  and  pkng*d  into  the  Pace  of  Giant-feneU  fuppo&'d 

another  Hoc-bed,  managing  them  as  to  be  the  Turbith  of  the  Gauis. 
hath  been  directed  forAmaranthus's;        4.  Sesbli  qua  Saxi/raga  Panno^ 

to  whicklfhallrelertheReader,  to  nica.    Cluf.  Hift.     Botrb,  Ind,  alt. 

avoid  Repetition  :  for  if  thefe  Plants  Wild-fpignel,  or  the  Portugal  SslxX' 

are  not  b^nght  forward  thus  in  the  frage  of  Clufius, 
former  Part  of  the  Summer,  they        The  three  firil  Sorts  are  abiding 

will  not  produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Plants,  whofe  Roots  will  continue 

Country  I    thoogh  after  they  have  feveral  Years »  but  the  fourth  Sort 

fiowerM,  if  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  is  a  biennial  Plant,  which  perifhet 

they  may  be  expos*d  in  a  warm  Si-  foon  after  it  has  perfeded  its  Seeds, 
tnacion  with  other  annual  Plants.        Thefe  may  be    propagated   by 

When  thefe  Plants  have  perfected  fowing  their  Seeds,  which  is  beft 

their  Seeds,  they  decay,  and  never  done  in  the  Autumn ;  for  when  the 

continae  longer  than  one  Seafon.  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  they 

The  Seed  of  the  iirft  Sort  is  men-  frec^uently  lie  in  the  Ground  till  the 

tion*d  in  the  Lift  of  OiHcinal  Simples  next  Year,   before  the  Plants  ivill 

in  the  College  Difpenfatory ;  but  appear;  whereas  thofe  which  are 

is  rarely  us*d  in  Medicine  in  J?/rfAi»</.  fown   in  Autumn,  always  rife  th^ 

From  nine  Pounds    pf  this   Seed,  following  Spring.  Thefe  Seeds  (hould 

which  came  from  Carolina,   there  be  fown  in  Drills,  about  eighteen 

were  upwards  of  two  Quarts  of  Oil  Inches  afunder,  in  a  Bed  of  frefh 

prodacM;  which  is  as  great  a  Quan-  Earth,  where  they  are  defign*d  to 

tity  as  hath  been  known  to  be  drawn  remain  ;  and  in  the  Spring,  when ' 

from  anv  Vegetable  whatever ;  and  the  Plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be 

this,  I  luppofe,  might  occaiion'its  thinnM  where  they  are  too  clofe, 

being  calPd  Oily-grain,      *  Jeaving  them  about  (ix  Inches  Di- 

8£S£]9[,  Wild-fpigoel.  fiance  in  the  Rows  ;  after  this  the 

The  CbaraSlirs  are  ;  Plants  will  require  no  farther  Care, 

ItbatbaroftandumbellaiedFlonv'  but  to  keep  them  conitamly  clear 

#r,  confifting  ifftnjtral  Lea*vtSy  plac*d  from  Weeds ;  and  the  feccnd  Seafon 

in  a  Circl?,  and  rtfting  on  tbe  Em-  they  will    produce    Seeds.     Taefe 

palementj  ivbicb  a/terward  hecomis  Sorts,  which  are  permitted  to  re- 

a  Fruity  composed  of  t<wo  long  Seeds,  main  after  they  have  feeded,  (hould 

tubicb  are  cbanelled:  to  tbefe  Notes  have  the  Ground  gently  dug  every 

smtft  be  added,  Tbat  tbe  Leafves  an  Spring  between  the  Rows,  to  loofea 

broader  andjhorter  tban  tbofe  of  Fe-  the  Earth ;  •  but  ther^  fhould  be  Care 

nel,  *  taken  not  to  injure  their  Roots  with 

The  Species  are ;  the  Spade.    The  Plants  love  a  nnoift 

1.  Sesbli  perenne^  folio glauco  hre-  Soil ;  for  when  they  are  fown  on  a- 

viore.  VailL     Perennial  Wild  fpig-  dry  Soil,  they  do  not  thrive  near  fo 
ncl,  with  a  fhorter  (ea-green  Leaf.      well  j  and  fcldom  psrfe^  their  Seed?, 

4  M  3  unlefs 
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unlefs  the  Seafon  proves  moift,  or  With  Flowen  coUeded   in   round 

they  are  duly  watered.  Heads. 

SHERARDIA.  4.  Shbrahdia  noHflera^fteecha&t 

This  Name  was  given  to  this  Ge-  ferrati  foUi  folio.  Vaill,  Nov.  Gm, 

nus  of  Plants  hy  yLovSitMx  Faillant^  Round-flowering  Sherardia,  with  a 

who  was  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Parhy  Leaf  like  the  fawed-leav*d  Stcrchas. 
in  Honour  to  Dr.  William  Sberard,         ^.  Sheraedia  ocymi  folio  Isatw^^ 

who  was  the  mod  famoas  Botanift  of  nofi,  fUrt  purpureo.  Vaill.  Nov,  (kn, 

his  Age.  Woolly  Sherardta,  with  a  Baiil*leaf» 

There  have  been  feveral  Plants,  to  and  a  purple  Flower, 
which  this  Name  has  been  applied        6.  Sherardia  teacrii  folio,  fim 

by  various  Perfons ;  one  of  which  is  purpurto,  Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.  Sherardia 

nearly  akin  to  the  Blites;  but  that  with  a  Tree-germander-leaf,  and  a 

Plant  has  been  fince  named  Galenia.  purple  Flower. 
Another  is  very  like  the  Aparine  or        j^SHtKAVnnhfrmtefcems^teturiifi" 

Goofe-grafs  *,  fo  that  there  requires  lio^Jlore  caeruloo  purpurafcenteamptif' 

fome  other  Epithet  to  be  apply 'd  to  fimo.  VailL  Nov.  Gtn.  Shrnbby  She* 

diftinguifh  each  Genus.    But  as  this  rardia,  with  a  Tree-germandet'leafy 

Genus  of  Plants  has  been  long  efta-  and  a  large  purpliih-blue  Flower. 
blifhM  by  Monfieur  Vaillant,  I  have        8.  Sherardia  teucrii  folio,  fore 

chofen  to  continue  it  under   that  coccineo.  Vaill.  Nov.  Gem.    Shenudia 

Title,  notwithftanding  Dr.  Limueus  with  a  Tree  germander-leaf^  and  a 

has  join*d  this  to  the  Vervain ;  but  fcarlet  Flower. 
as  thefe  have  but  two  Seeds,  and  the        9.  Sherardia  jpicata^  fo&oat' 

Vervain  four,  they  may  be  fepara*  gufto  ferrato,  fore  cotruko.  Houf. 

tfd.  Spiked  Sherardia,  with  a  narrow 

The  Cbaraffers  are  ;  fawed  Leaf,  and  a  blue  F/ower. 

It  bath  a  labiatid  Fkwer,  coH'         lo.  Shek akhi  a  fpieataffiore far* 

ftfting  of  one  Leaf,  wbicb  is  divided  pureo,  femnibus  majoribus,  lamgiori* 

into  Jive  Paris  at  the  Brim ;  the  Up'  bus,  (5f  laxitu  digeftis.  Houft.  Spiked 

fer-lip  being  divided  into  tv/o,  and  Sherardia,  with  a  purple  Flower,  and 

tbe  Under-lip  into  three  Parts :  the  larger  longer  Seeds,  which  are  loofe- 

Ovary,  vjbich  is  at  the  Bottom  of  the  ly  difperfed  in  the  Spike. 
Flovter-cup,  aftervoard  becomes  a  dry         II. Sherardia  verbena foUo fit* 

Capfule,  containing  tvfo  oblong  Seeds  :  rotundo  crajfo,  floribus  cceruliis,J^ta 

tQ  tbe/e  Notes  may  be  added.  That  the  longiffima  ^  crajjijjima.  Houft.  She- 

Leaves  grow  oppojite  by  Pairu  rardia  with  a  thick  roundiih  Ver- 

The  Species  are  ;  vain  leaf,  and  blue  Flowers,  grow- 

1.  Sherardia    repens   nodiflora.  ing in  a  ytxy  long  Spike. 

Vaill.  Nov.  Gen.     Creeping  Sherar-         i  a.  Sh e ra rdi  a /oliis  oblongitfer- 

dia,  with  Flowers  growing  in  round  ratis,  flore  ceeruleo,  fpica  longiffima. 

Heads.  Houft. '  Sherardia  with  oblong  faw- 

2.  Sherardia  repens,  folio  fubro*  ed  Leaves,  a  blue  Flower,  and  a  sfxy 
iundo  crajfo,  vodiflora.  Vaill.   Nov.  long  Spike. 

Gen.     Creeping  Sherardia,  with  a         13.  Sherardia  arbfrefcens  wo£- 

roundifh   thick  Leaf,  and  Flowers  Jl»ra,  filiis  rugtjis  l^  ferratis,  fere 

coIle6led  in  round  Heads.  purpureo.  Houft.  Tree- like  Sherardia, 

3.  Sherardia  incana  vodifora.  with  rough  fa  wed  Leaves,  and  purj^e 
VailL  Nov*  Gen.    Hoary  Sher^dia,  Flpwei-s  growing  in  a  round  Head. 

The 
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The  firfl  of  thefe  Plants,  being  a 
Native  of  Europe,  will  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  ihoald  be  fown 
iQ  the  Springy  on  a  Bed  of  frefli 
iigbt  Earth,  in  a  warm  Sitaatioii, 
where  the  PJants  are  defign*d  to  re- 
main (for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplant- 
]<ig»anlefs  thePlants  are  very  yoang): 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
tbey  ihoald  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  a  Foot  afunder  ;  and  if  they 
are  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  th^  will 
leqoire  no  iarther  Care.  The 
Branches  of  this  Plant  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  {end  forth  Roots  from 
their  Joints,  whereby  they  may  be 
propagated ;  but  if  they  are  not 
confined,  they  will  not  produce  ma- 
iiy  Flowers. 

All  the  other  Sorts,  beingNatives 
of  the  warm  Parts  of  JMuricat 
are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the 
open  Air  in  Emglandi  but  as  moil  of 
them  are  anousJ,  they  m^y  be  raised 
by  fowing  of  (their  Seeds  on  an  Hoc- 
bed  ;  and  ii  the  Plants  are  brought 
lbr%vard  early  in  the  Spring,  they 
will  flower,  and  produce  ripe  Seeds 
before  Winter, 

The  feoond  Sort  was  found  by  Dr. 
WilHam  HouftoiMf  growing  plentiful- 
ly in  Jamedctu  This  Plant  trails 
its  Branches  on  the  Ground,  and 
emits  Roots  from  the  Joints,  as  the 
former ;  therefore  doth  not  pro- 
duce many  Flowers. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  found  in  great 
Plenty  at  La  Vera  Qru%^  by  Dr. 
Houft(mn  ;  as  were  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
*  Sorts  at  Camfeehy,  by  the  fame 
Gentleman. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  dxthSort  grow 
plentifully  in  Jamaica,  and  Dtveral 
other  Places  in  the  JVefi' Indies ;  from 
whence  I  have  received  their  Seeds. 

The  fcventh  Sort  is  a  very  fpeci- 
otts  Pl^nt^  mid  UierefQire  merits  a 
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Place  in  every  good  Colleftion* 
This  produces  long  Spikes  of  large 
blue  Flowers,  which  continue  a  long 
timei  and  make  a  fine  Appearance. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  Plant,  not- 
withfhinding  it  has  the  Epithet  of 
Shrubby  given  to  it ;  for  it  always 
flowers  the  fameSummer  it  is  rais'd: 
but  if  it  is  not  brought  forward  ear- 
ly in  the  Spring,  and  confbntly  kept 
in  the  Stove  or  Glafs-cafe,  it  will  not 
perfedt  Seeds  in  this  Country.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  fent  to  Eng* 
land  by  "hAt,  Robert  Millar,  Surgeon^ 
who  gatherM  them  near  Patutma. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  rifes  to  be 
nine  or  ten  Feet  high,  and  hath  a 
woody  Stem.  This  will  abide  ma-> 
ny  Yearsy  provided  it  is  preferv*d  in 
a  Stove  in  Winter.  During  the 
Summer-feafon,  this  Sort  may  be 
plac*d  in  the  open  Air  in  a  warm  Si« 
tnation;  and  in  hot  Weather  muft 
be  frequently  water'd  :  but  in  Au- 
tumn, when  the  Nights  grow  cold, 
the  Plants  muft  be  remov'd  into  the 
Stove,  and  in  Winter  they  (hould 
have  a  moderate  Share  of  Heat  ; 
with  which  Management  the  Plants 
will  thrive  very  well. 

All  thefe  Plants  are  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown 
early  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate 
Hot-bed ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
Gon^e  up,  they  (hould  be  each  tran(^ 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  fill- 
ed with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plung*d 
into  a  moderate  Hot-  bed  of  Tanners 
Bark ;  obferving  to  (hade  them  from 
the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  (honld  have  a  large  Share  of 
free  Air  admitted  to  them  in  warm 
Weather,  and  muft  be  frequently 
waterM.  When  the  Plants  have 
(illM  thefe  Pots  with  their  Roots, 
they  muft  be  (h'fted  into  largcrPotsj 
and  if  there  is  room  for  the  Plants 
to  grow  under  the  GUiiVs  of  the 
4  M  4  Hot* 
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Hot-bed,  widiotttbeiftgfcorclieEE  b^r 

the  SuQ,  they  ihoald  he  plang'd  ia- 
to  thb  famti  Bed  a^n :  but  if  thers 
ifi  not  room,  they  muA  be  placed  in 
the  6tovt«  where  they  may  baue 
f  Qom  to  grow  in  Height.  In  yuJ^ 
there  Sorts  which  are  annoal  will 
begin  to  flower,  a|id  their  Seeds  will 
ripen  the  Beginning  oi  Septembtr. 

SI  C YOIDES,  Single-feedod  Ca- 
cumber. 

The  Cbara^irs  are; 

//  hath  an  ixp£Mdled  helUfiafd 
flcmer^  confiJUng  ofong  Iab/^  svbick 
is  cut  into  Jtieral  Stgments  at  tbg 
Brim :  of  tbe/e  Fiowers,  fomt  ari 
MaUj  tuiich  adhere  to  no  Embryo  l 
and  others  are  Female^  <wbicb  refi  on 
the  yowig  Fruity  nvbkh  is  after^uiard 
inlargedto  tbe  Size  of  an  Almomd-ker* 
«f /,  and  is  flat  and  frieklj^  containing 
one  Seed  ef  t ho  fame  Shape. 
The  Species  are ; 

1 .  S I  c V  o  I DE  8  Americana^  fmBm 
tchinatOyfoliisangulatis,  Lift,  R,H, 
Jmerican  Sicyoides,  with  a  prickly 
Fruit,  and  angular  Leaves. 

2.  SiCYOiDls  Americana^  fm&u 
echinatOj  foliis  laciniatis.  Plum,  Amt'* 
rican  Sicyoides,  with  a  prickly  Fruit, 
9U^d  jagged  Leaves. 

Tbefe  Plants  arc  preierv^d  in  fbme 
curious  Gardens,  for  the  iake  of  Va- 
riety ;  but  as  they  have  licde-Seau- 
ty,  and  are  not  ufeful,  they  are  not 
much  cultivated  in  England,  They 
are  both  annual  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  fowing  their  Seeds 
in  the  B(*ginningof  ^r/7,  on  aBor- 
d«*r  of  frefli  Earth,  in  the  Place 
where  they  are  defign'd  to  remain  ; 
and  in  about  a  Fortnight^s  time  the 
Plants  will  appear ;  which  at  fird 
are  very  like  Cucumber- plants,  and, 
as  they  grow,  will  trail  on  the 
Ground,  and  fallen  ^emfelves  to 
whatever  Plants  grow  near  them,  by 
their  Tendrils  ;  To  that  they  fhould 
be  either  fown  near  an  Hedge, where 
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diey  may  climb  up,  or  be  aOoved  a 
conftdeo^lc  Share  of  room ;  odicr- 
wife  they  will  run  over  the  Plaatt 
which  are  near  them.  When  tbe 
Plants  are  come  ap*  they  will  re* 
quire  no  farther  Car^  but  to  keep 
i^cm  ckar  from  Weeds,  and  dun 
them  whef  e  they  grow  too  elofe  to- 
gietber.  Jn^Saaifthey  will  produce 
their  Flowers,  and  in  As^nfi  the 
Seeds  will  ripen ;  which,  if  permit- 
ted tt)  fcatter,  will  produce  a  Sop- 
ply  of  young  Plants  the  SoUowiag 
Spring,  without  any  Care. 

SIDEltlTIS,  Ironwort. 
The  CharaSers  are  ; 

It  is  a  Plant  with  a  iabiatod 
Flower^ confining  of  one  Lemf^mshtfo 
UpperMp  or  Crejt  is  nprigbt,  hot  ib9 
Under 'lip  or  Beard  is  difuidod  into 
three  Parte  :  out  of  tbe  FioRjoer'cnp 
rifes  tbe  Poimtai^  altondod^  at  it  were^ 
by  four  EmbryoeSf  which  afUmoeeri 
tnm  tofo  numy  oblong  Seods^  Jbut  tf 
in  anHnfk^  nvbicb  *was  b^ore  the 
Flower 'cnp :  to  tbefe  Marht  aen^  to 
added.  The  Flonvere  groaning  in 
Wborles  at  tbe  Wings  rf  tbeU^es, 
nmbich  are  cut  like  a  Creft,  and  differ 
from  the  other  Leawes  of  the  PlamU 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  ^ii>%%i't\^  hirfitta proeeuAens. 
C.  B,  P.  Hairy  trailing  Iron- 
wort. 

2.  SiDSUiTli  Alpina,  byffnpi  fi- 
lio.  C.  B,  P.  Hyfibpleav'd  Iron- 
wort  of  the  Alps, 

3.  SiDERiTi8  0ri>«/4r/f/,  pblomi* 
dis  folio,  7,  Cor.  EaAcrn  IronworC, 
with  a  PhlomiS'leaf 

4.  SiDBRiTis  Angliea,  Jhnmtja 
radice.  Parity  Theat,  Engiijb  Iron- 
wort,  with  a  flrumofeRoot,  common* 
ly  calPd  ClonMis  All-heal. 

5.  SiDBRiTIs  aryvenfls  rwibra. 
Park.  Theat,  Narrow-leav'd  All- 
heal or  Ironwort. 

6.  ^IDERITIS  foliis  birfutiu pro 
funde  crenatis.  C.  B.  P.    Ironwor*" 
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or  AU-ImsJ,  with  kury  CMlMttd 


7«  SiOBRiTM  HU^tea  ir$Sa^ 
light  Sfomjk  All*koJ»  with  a  Mr-> 


ft.  SisBEixis  KJ^iea  ernuUa 
frtetfminUf'Jhrt  «/^  «uy^.  /ir^.  R^ 
H.  Gfcater  trailing  ^^m^  AU« 
heal,  with  a  white  Flower^ 

9.  SiABaiTis  m/pmcm  hihmi^ 
w^fm  imgaftifiiia  crtn^im..  bfi*  R* 
M.  Sfani/b  Allheal,  with  a  bica- 
aunons  Scent,  aad  a  namw  creaa-* 
ted  Leaf. 

to.  Su»BaiTis  Hf/fiamca  fmH* 

&  ama  tamifcaUt^  Jnfi^  R»  & 
Sfani^  ftinkmg  ikMOth  All-heal, 
with  a  purplifh  Flower^  and  whitifh 
Tops. 

11.  SiDBBiTis  Bi^mua  fhUi^ 
fiemt^fm  iignp/hr.  Inft.RM*  ^hrqb- 
bjr  or  more  woDdy6i>4ffy^  AUheal. 

12.  SiDBRiTia  PynnaUmhxff^^ 
filufmimmafrocHmiim^  h^,  RM* 
The  Icafk  tratliiig  hySbp-kav'ti  All- 
heal of  the  Fjrnuit, 

13.  SiDEBiTis  mntsmif  trifii» 
fi&a.  Bami.  Icm.  MoaataiiiAU-' 
heal,  with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

14.  SiDsaiTis  Cretica  maxim€^ 
tymafiri  Vakniim  faae.  T^wrv.  Cor^ 
The  greater  All  -  heel  of  CoBd^^ 
with  the  Pace  «  of  O^fmmfinm  Fa^ 
iimtinnm, 

15.  S IBB  BIT  I  s  Crt/iVtf  tomnUt/a 
tMndidiffimayJiareluiio.  TourM,  Cor. 
The  whitelt  woolly  All-heal  of 
Catufy^  with  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  Ibarth  Sort  here  mentioned 
grows  plentilbUy  by  the  Sides  of 
Bitches,  and  ia  other  moift  Places, 
Mk  divers  fzxts6i  England i  to  is  ve- 
ry rareTy  introducM  in  Gardens »  be- 
caafe  it  is  a  very  bad  Weed  where- 
ever  it  once  gets  Place:  for  the 
Koots  creep  very  kit  onder-groand. 
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aad  will  fooB  over-fua  a  laigeSpoe 

ofGroar^  if  they  areoot  coafin^d. 
ThisPbat  recciv'd  the  Name  of 
Cloavtu  JJJ'iwU  from  Mr.  Gtrard^ 
who  wai  lookiAg  for  Herbs  in  Ktt^^ 
where  be  (aw  a  Maa  who  had  cot 
his  Leg  to  the  Bona  with  a  Scythe^ 
as  he  was  mowiog  the  Grafs,  to 
whom  he  olierM  his  AfliHaBce  to 
core  hisWoaadi  which  theC6an« 
try-man  chjirliihly  refuting,  crept  to 
the  Ditch-iide,  where  there  was  plcai- 
ty  of  this  Piam  growiag ;  fome  of 
whkh  he  gathered,  and  bruifed,aa4 
^plied  it  to  the  Wound,  tying  it 
cloie  with  his  Haadkerchief ;  whi^ 
ia  few  Days  healed  the  Woimd» 
wiAoatany  other  Application  ;  foe 
which  Reafon  Gerard  has  recordel 
the  Story  in  h^  Herbal,  for  the  fie- 
Mik  of  Mankiad, 

The  £fth  Sort  is  atfo  a  Native  of 
lingUmd^  aad  gtows  aaioogft  the 
Cora,  or  other  Crops  on  arable 
Land.  This  is  an  annual  Phmc; 
which  periflies  foon  after  it  hasii* 
peaM  Seeds. 

^  The  other  Sorts  arc  moft  of  dieia 
bieanial  Plants,  which  commonly 
perfea  their  Scedl  the  fecond  Smo* 
mer,  and  feldom  continue  much 
kn^cr.  Thefe  asay  be  all  propa* 
gated  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 
ibwn  inAatoan^  foon  after  thef 
areripq.;  far  when  they  are  kept  oat 
of  the  Groead  till  Spring,  they  verjr 
eften£uL 

Thefe  Seeds  (hootd  be  ibwa  on  a 
Bed  of  frcfh  undung'd  £arth,  ia  an 
open  Situatian  ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  ihoqld  be 
thinned  whefre  they  grow  too  ck>fe  1 
and  if  they  are  kept  dear  frojsi 
Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  they  re 
quire.  If,  when  thefe  Plants  are 
eftablifh'd  in  a  Garden,  their  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Pianta  * 
will  come  up,  and  maintain  their 

Placc^ 
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Plaice^  prOTided  they  are  not  over-'  dieodiers  are  not :  bat  as  thk  Flaat 

borne  hy  large  Weedi.                   '  has  been  joined  to  them  by  other 

AH  the  Soru  of  All>heal  are  fiip-  Botanic,  I  have  chofen  to  coatimie 

posM  to  have  an  aftringent  Quality,  it  here,  as  I  have  not  been  aUe  to 

and  are  accounted  good   to    he«l  examine  the  Charafters  myielf. 

Wounds,  and  may  be  applied  either  Thefe  Plants  areNatives  of  wann 

inwardly  or  outwardly.  Countries ;  fo  cannot  be  preferv*d  in 

SIDEROXYLUM,  Iron-Wood.  EnglanJ,  nnlefs  they  are  placed  in  a 

The  CharaQirs  are ;  warm  Stove.    They  are  propagated 

^he  Empalemtnt  of  the  Flower  by  Seeds,  when  thefe  can  be  pn>- 

t9nfifis  efmi  Leafy  vebkh  is  cut  into  cured  from  abroad.    Thefe  moft  be 

Jhfe  Segments  :  the  Tknuer  is  hell-  fown  in  Pots  filFd  ^fvith  rich  light 

Jbapedy  and  M^tndeJ  into  f'oeParts  ai  Earth,    and  plongM    into  a  good 

the  Brim :  in  the  Centre  of  the  Flow-  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring,  in  order  Co 

<r  is  fituated  the  roundijh  Pointesl,  get  the  Plants  forward  early  in  the 

mttended  hyfinn  Stamina :  the  Pointal  Seaibn.    When  the  Plants  are  fit  to 

aftemnmrd  becomes  a  rotmdijb  Btrry^  tranfplant,  they  Ihoold  be  each  pat 

heswieg  pnt   CiU,   containing   font  into  a  feparate  (mall  Pot  filled  with 

Seeds.  good  Earth,  and  plong*d  into  a 

The  Species  are ;  frefli  Hot-bed.    In  the  Winter  dicy 

t.  SiDEROZYLVM  initmi.    Urn.  mufi  be  plungM  into  theTu-bcd 

Vtrt.  Cliff.    Smooth  Iron- wood.  in  the  Stove,  and  treated  in  die  iame 

2.  ^ir>%%oxY\MU  feUisIemceola*  manner  as  hath  beoi  dixededfiv 

!»'/  ex  adwrfi  Jitis.    Iron-wood  with  feveral  tender  Plants  from  the  (ane 

fpear-ihap*d  Leaves  growing  oppo-  Countries.    As  the  Plants   obtain 

fite.  Strength,  they  may  be  treated  moie 

|.  SiDiROZYLOM^Me^*  ^^^  hardily,  by  placing  them  inthediy 

Bort.  Cliff,    Prickly  Iron-wood.  Stove  in  the  Winter,  and  giving 

The  Wood  of  thefe  Trees  being  them  a  greater  Share  of  free  Air  in 

very  dofe  and  fdid,  has  given  oc-  Summer  $  but  they  muft  not  be  pia* 

cafioa  for  this  Name  being  applied  ced  abroad;  for  they  are  too  tender 

to  them,  it  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in  the  Sam- 

in  Water ;  and  the  Title  of  Iron-  mer-feafon  in  Es^Utad, 

wood  having  been  apply'd  to   the  The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  I  hare 

Wood,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  propagated  by  Layers ;    but  thde 

Countries  where  it  grows,  has  occa-  were  two  Years  before  they  had 

fion*d  the  Bocaniils  to  conftitnte  a  made  good  Roots :  and  fometises 

Genus  by  this  Name.    But  as  the  they  will  take  from  Cuttings ;  but 

Charadleis  of  the  Plants  have  not  this  is  a  very  uncertain  Method  of 

been  fo  well  examined  as  could  be  propagating  them :  nor  do  tie  Plants 

W)ih*d,occafion'd  bytheir  not  flower*  fo  raised  ever  grow  fo  vigoroufly  ts 

ing  in  Europe^  it  is  very  probable,  thofe  which  come  from  SMs ;  fb 

that  the  three  Species  here  mentioned  that  when  thofe  can  be  procnrU  it 

may  not  agree  in  every  Part ;  as  I  is  the  bell  Method    to  propsgaco 

think  the  third  will  not :    for  in  them. 

fbme  dried  Samples  of  the  Tree,  The  firft  Sort  hath  large  oval 

which  I  have  received  from  ^mm*  Leaves*  (haped  fomewhat  like  thofe 

r«,  it  appears,  that  this  is  Male  and  of  the  Bay- tree ;  but  fmootber,  and 

Female  in  different  Plants,  which  blunter  ^t  the£ad.   Thefe  arc  pis- 

Gtd 
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ced  on  tlie  Bfluiches  without  Or^er ; 
as  the  Branches  alfo  are  prodac*d. 
This  nrelf  flowen  ia  England  i 
bat  the  Leaves  coatinae  all  the 
Tear  green. 

The  feoottd  Sort  grows  more  up- 
right and  regular  ;  the  Leaves, 
which  are  finalTer»and  more  pointed, 
than  thoie  of  the  firft,are  p1ac*d  op* 
police  on  the  Branches ;  and  thefe 
continoe  green  through  the  Year. 

The  third  Sort  has  pennated 
Leaves,  which  are  fomewhat  like 
tfaofe  of  the  Maftich-tree;  and  the 
Branches  are  armed  with  Spines, 
which  are  producM  in  Clufters,  and 
are  fmall.  The  Leaves  of  thisTree 
£dl  off  in  the  Spring,  a  little  before 
riie  new  Leaves  appear,  when  the 
Flowers  come  out ;  but  it  has  not 
producM  any  Flowers  in  Englnad* 

SIGESBECKIA. 
The  CbaraSirs  are ; 

li  batb  €9mp9Wid  Flowirs,  nvhicb 
have  an  Empa/ement  c»mpos*d  of  fiu$ 
narronv  LeavtM^  lubicb  fpread  open, 
and  ixttnd  beyond  tbe  Flower  :  tbe 
Utrmapbrodite  Flo'voers  are  tnBulons, 
nvbieb  are  placed  on  tbe  Dijk :  tbe 
Femalg  Flowers^  nvbicb  arefitnated  on 
tbe  Border ,  are  ftretcbed  ont  Uke  a 
^omgneitacb  oftbefe  are  fucceeded 
fy  one  oblong  narrova  black  Seed, 
nvbtcb  is  inch  fed  in  tbe  Empalement, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Genus ;  v/^. 

SiCESBECicxA.  Lin,  Hort.  Cliff, 
Sigefbeckia.  We  have  no  Englijh 
Name  for  this  Plant  :  this  here 
loentionM  was  apply*d  to  it  by  Dr. 
Unmeusy  in  Honour  to  Dr.  Sigejbecky 
who  was  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at 
Pgfgrjbnrgb, 

This  Plant  is  an  Annual,  perifli- 
ing  at  the  Approachof  Winter.  The 
Seeds  of  it  were  brought  from  the 
Eaji' Indie  J, where  it  is  a  troublefome 
Weed ;  but  in  England  it  will  not 
produce  ripe  Seeds,  unlefs  thePlants 
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are  nusMon  anHot  bedyand  broag^c 
forward  in  the  Spring:  then  the/ 
maybe  planted  out  in  warm  Bor- 
ders the  Beginning  of  ^nne  :  and  if 
they  are  fupplyM  with  Water  an  dry 
Weather,  they  will  grow  near  four 
Feet  high,  and  fend  but  many  Branch- 
es. The  Flowers  are  produc*d  at 
the  Extremity  of  tbe  Shoots,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour;  fa 
make  no  great  Appearance  ;  there* 
fore  it  is  only  preferv^din  the  Gar- 
dens of  thofe  Perfons  who  are  curi- 
ous in  the  Study  of  Plants. 

SILAUM,  Meadowfaflufrage. 
The  C  bar  offers  are; 

//  batb  a  rofe  and  umbellated 
FUwer,  conjifiing  of  femeral  Leantes^ 
placed  circularly^  and  refting  upon  ibt 
Empalement,  ivbicb  afiemuard  be* 
comes  a  Fruit  composed  of  two  Jhort 
cbaneltd  Seeds  :  to  *wbicb  Notes  mujt 
be  added,  Tbat  tbe  Leagues  are  nterm 
narrow,  and  tbeFlowers  are  ofapak* 
yellvw  Colour, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  SfLKVU  quibufdam^  Jlore luteo* 
lo.  J.  B,  Common  Meadow  faxi- 
frage. 

2.  SiLAUMjW  ligujiicum,ferw- 
U  folio,  Inft.  R.  H.  Boerb.  Ind.  alt. 
Saxifrage  with  the  Leaf  of  Giant- 
fenel. 

3.  SiLAVM  quod  ligufticum  Crete* 
turn, f olio  faniculi,  caule  nodofo/Toumm 
Cor.  Boerb,  Ind.  Candy  Meadow- 
faxifrage,  with  a  Fencl-leaf,  and  m 
knobby  Stalk. 

4.  SiLAUM  quod  ligufiicum,  cicu^ 
ta  folio,  glahrum.  Tourn.  Boerb,  Ind, 
alt^  Meadow  -  faxifragc,  with  a 
fmooth  Hemlock -leaf. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  direded  by  the 
College  of  Phyficians  to  be  us'd  ia 
Medicine  :  this  grows  wild  in  Mea- 
dows, and  other  inoift  Pafturcs,  in  di- 
vers Parts  of  England',  but  the  other 
Sorts,  not  being  Natives  of  this 
Country,  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 

Botanic 
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Bftttnic  Gardens;  where  tkej  are 
preferv^d  for  the  (ake  of  Variety. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  may  be  fowD  in  Au- 
tumn OR  a  Border  of  frefli  Earth  in 
a  fhady  Sitaation ;  and  when  the 
Rants  are  come  np,  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  dear  from  Weeds;  and,  where 
^y  grow  too  clofe,  to  thin  them, 
lb  as  to  leave  them  about  eight  or 
ten  Inches  afunder ;  which  may  be 
^one  by  hoeing  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pra£lis'd  for  Carrots, 
Thefe  Plants  will  ftower  and  feed 
the  fecond  Summer,  and  the  Roots 
^  the  three  firftSortswill  abide  fome 
Years;  bat  the  fourth  Sort  com* 
ttioiily  perifhes  ibon  after  it  has  pro* 
^oc'd  Seed. 

SILER,  Sefeli  or  Sermountaui. 
The  Cbara&en  are ; 

2>  hath  a  r^fi    and   unAittated 

flmver^  conjifiing  9/  fiveral  Ltaves^ 
mishlch  an  ranged  orbicularlyj  and 
wtfi  OH  the  Emfalimtntt  ^iuhich  bf 
€omes  a  Fruit  annpo/td  of  t*wo  largi 
oB/ang  fwrr9<v9cd  Seeds ^  having  fb/ia* 
cesus  Bidges  on  one  Side  :  to  theft 
Notes  may  heqdded^  ^batthi  Lobes  of 
the  Leaves  art  large ^  long^  mndintire, 
gxceftiag  their  Extremity ^luhere  they 
arejtightly  eut  into  three  Parti. 
The  Species  are ; 

I.  SiLBR  montanum  aa/us,  Mor, 
Umb.    Greater  Ser  mountain. 

3.  SthZtimotttanum  eutgufiifolinm* 
fari,  Narrow-leavM  Sermountain. 

The  firil  Sort  is  ufed  inMedicine, 
by  the  Diredion  of  the  College  of 
Fhyiictans.The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
the  Semen  Sefcleos  of  the  ShopSyWhich 
enters  in  Compositions  ;  and  the 
green  Herb  is  alfo  ufed  ;  for  which 
fome  of  the  People,  who  fupply  the 
Shops,  often  impofe  on  their  Cufto- 
mers  the  Mountain  Oiier,  which,  by 
trandating  Siler  an  Oiier,  may  afford 
them  fome  Pretence. 
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The  fecond  Sort  difien  tttm  die 
firft,  in  being  foraewhat  lejs,  and 
having  narrow  Leaves :  this  is  foond 
wild  in  Auftria^  and  the  former  Sort 
grows  on  the  Alps  and  Jfeeenimes^^aA 
other  moantaiaooe  Parti  ^liafy  vA 
Spain, 

Thefe  Plants  maybe  propagated 
by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fowain 
Autumn,  fogn  after  they  are  ripe,  on 
a  Border  of  freih  undiuigM  Earth  ; 
and  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants 
will  appear,  theyihoald  be  kept  coa- 
Hantly  clear  fJromWeeds;  and  in  voy 
dxy  Weather  ihould  be  wamcd, 
which  will  greatly  piomote  their 
Growth*  Where  the  Plants  come 
up  too  dofe  together,  they  (hoold  be 
thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  three  er 
ibur  laches  apart ;  which  will  be 
fufHcient  room  for  them  the  firft 
Seafon  :  and  at  Michaelmai,  when 
their  Leaves  decay,  fome  of  the 
Plants  may  be  carefully  taken  up, 
fo  as  not  to  cut  or  break  theirRooc, 
and  traafplanted  into  a  moifkfliady 
Border,  about  eighteen  Inches  afoa- 
d^x,  where  they  may  remain  for 
Continuance.  If  thefe  Plants  thrive 
weH,  they  will  produce  Seeds  the 
fecond  Seafon  ;  other  wife  it  will  be 
the  third  Summer  before  tbey  flow- 
er and  feed  ;  after  which  the  Roots 
will  abide  many  Years,  and  gready 
increafe  in  their  Size,  and  wHi  pro- 
duce Seeds  every  Year. 

The  Culture  which  thefe  Plants 
require,  is  only  to  keep  them  clesr 
from  Weeds ;  and  every  Spring,  joft 
before  thePlants  put  out  theirLeaves, 
to  dig  the  Ground  between  thcai 
gently,  fo  as  not  to  injure'  their 
Roots ;  and  when  their  Flower-ficms 
are  advanced,  to  place  fome  Sddts 
down  by  them,  to  which  their  Stems 
ihould  be  falkened  with  Bafs,  to  fup- 
port  them  from  being  broken  down 
by  Winds  ;  for  as  thefe  Sterna  rife 
to  the  Height  of  fom:  or  five  Feet, 
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4o,  Triieil  tiieir  Umbeb  t>f  Seeds  are- 
fbnnedy  which  are  generally  pretty 
iarge  and  lieavy,  thqr  often  oocafiaa 
their  Stems  failing  to  the  Groond^ 
where  they  are  not  fupported. 
Thefe  Plants  flower  the  Latter  end 
of  Junt ;  and  t&eir  Seeds  ripen  to- 
ward the  Latter-end  of  Augu/t,  or 
the  Beginning  of  Stfttmhir. 

SILIQUA.  ^f^ir  Ceratonia. 

SILIQUASTRUM.  Vide  Ccrds, 

SILPHIUM,   Shrnbby    fiaftard 
Chryfanthemiun . 

The  Cimra£ien  are ; 

li  bath  a  esmpound  Fiovur^  compa* 
fed  9f  Jrvtral  Fkrits^  'which  an  in» 
cludtd  in  one  comm§n  fcahf  Empale^ 
wunti  thofe  fltrets  in  tht  Middle  hi' 
ingHermaphrodite^  *which  are/unnel- 
Jhapedj  and  indenud  at  the  Brim  :  hut 
the  Border  it  ocenpiid  hy  FtmaU  Fio" 
retSf  'which  cmmffe  the  Rays :  the 
Hermafbrwlite  Fiewers  art  barren  ; 
hat  the  Female  Flowers  hatje  each  oite 
memhranacents  Seed  fuccerding  them^ 
^ich  ijfiut  up  in  the  Empalement. 
The  Species  9Tei 

2.  SiLFHiuM  /mtico/nm,  kucoU 
filiis     virsdibtts     bf    fplendtntibus , 
Shrabby  BaAard   Chryfanthemum, 
with  a  green  ihinij^g  Stoefc-giliiflow-^ 
cr-leaf. 

2.  SiLPHiUM  fruttcofam^  kueoU 
foliis  Jtriceis  &f  iveanis.  Shrubby 
fiaftard  Chryfanthemuniy  with  a 
white  iilky  Scock-gilliflower-leaf. 

g.  Sih^niVK  /rutico/im  cmgufli" 
foUum  ii  incanum.  Shrubby  Ba- 
flard  Chryfanthemuoiy  with  a  nar- 
row hoary  Leaf. 

4.  SiLPHiuM  fruticojum  humiie^ 
foil  is  leucoii  latieribus  minus  incanh. 
Dwarf  Shrubby  Baftard  Chryfanthe- 
mam,  with  broad  Stock-gilliflower- 
leaves,  which  are  lefs  hoary. 

5.  SiLFHiVM  herbaceum,  ceron^ 
folis  facie,  Baftard  herbaceous  Chry- 

fanthemum,  with  the  Appearance 
of  Sunflower. 
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Thde  Plaate  «it  Nitti  ves  «f  iteu 
ricu  :  the  firft,  third,  and  fifth  Soiti 
I  received  from  South -CaroUnai  boa 
the  fecoftd  Sort,  whicb  hat  becli 
long  in  E/igland^  caoae  from  ^/>^* 
ti>  :  this  grows  much  tallerthim  ci- 
ther of  the  other  Sorts,  riiing  to  tbe 
Height  of 'en  or  twelve  Feet,  wish 
many  fiender  Branches,  which  aiK 
garnifli'd  toward  their  Tops  wiii 
whitifli  fllky  Leaves  :  the  FJowefei 
are  produced  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Shoots,  which  are  ydlow:  thc^ 
make  no  great  Appearance  ;  fo  thit 
the  Plant  is  kept  for  the  fake  of  V«* 
riety,  more  than  for  its  Beauty :  tfaia 
is  too  tender  to  live  tn  the  opesi  Air 
in  England i  therefore  it  muft  bekflft 
in  Pots,  and  placed  in  the  Gna»- 
hoafe  in  Winter,  withMyrtleSyOliveip 
snd  the  hardier  Sorts  of  Green-hoafe 
Plants,  where  it  may  haiw  as  mult 
fftt  Air  as  poffible  in  miid  Weather, 
otberwife  the  Shoots  will  draw  up 
weak,  and  render  the  Plants  obk 
ifightly :  this  Sort  is  apt  to  put  oilt 
Suckers  from  the  Root,  by  which  k 
-may  be  propagated  in  plenty ;  as  al- 
fo  by  Cuttings,  which  wiil^en&lyr 
take  Root,  if  planted,  doring  any  dif 
-tbe  Sirmoier*months,  in  a  IhadyBor- 
der. 

Tbe  fborth  Sort  is  alfo  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  the  Grceo-houfe  ifc 
Winter,  and  may  be  treated  in  thb 
'fiime  manner  as  the  former  :  thk 
creeps  very  much  at  the  Root,  anA 
iends  up  a  great  Number  of  young 
Plants,  which  All  the  Pots ;  whica 
ihould  be  frequently  taken  oiF,  otbei^ 
wife  they  will  draw  away  the  Noa- 
riihment  from  the  old  Plant,  %xA 
fiarvejt :  this  Sortfeldom  grows  more 
than  three  or  four  Feet  high  ;  the 
Leaves  are  broider  and  greener  cluifi 
thofe  of  the  third  Sort,  and  are  not 
fo  thick.  Father  Plumier  calls  thi« 
Plant  Corona  filisfrutifcens^  lanriolte 

faUo^ 
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filh^  rn  bit  Catalogae  of  American 
Plants :  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were 
lent  me  from  La  Vtra  Cruz,  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Heufloun. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are 
Ihrabby  Plants,  bot  of  humbler 
Growth  than  either  of  the  former  : 
thefe  never  rife  above  two  Feet  high 
in  England,  and  produce  many 
Branches  on  every  Side  the  Stem ; 
Imt  do  not  put  out  S  uckers  as  the 
two  former  Sorts  :  the  Leaves  of  the 
£rft  Sortare  narrow,  and  very  thick, 
being  full  of  Juice,  and  covered  over 
with  a  mealy  Powder,  fo  as  to  be 
very  white  :  the  Flowers  are  yellow, 
which  are  produced  at  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branches  s  thefe  are  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  Sorts ; 
and  the  Plants  growing  regular,  and 
in  lefs  Compafs,  it  deferves  a  Place 
among  other  Exotic  Plants. 

The  Leaves  of  the  firft  Sort  are 
much  broader,  and  are  very  fucca- 
lent,  of  a  (hining-green  Colour  ;  thb 
Branches  of  this  are  fuccolent,  and 
never  become  fo  woody  as  thofe  of 
the  fecond  :  the  Flowers  are  fome- 
what  larger ;  bat  of  the  fame  Shape 
and  Colour  as  thofe  of  that  Sort. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  in  SeMth-Car§' 
iina^  and  alfo  in  the  Bahama- IJlanis, 
from  whence  I  have  received  their 
Seeds  ;  but  thefe  are  much  tenderer 
than  the  other  Sorts  fo  will  not  live 
through  the  Winter  in  England,  un- 
lefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  dry 
Green-houfe ;  for  if  they  are  placed 
in  a  moift  damp  Situation,  their  fuc- 
culent Branches  become  mouldy,  and 
rot  off  in  Winter ;  fo  that  I  have 
always  found,  that  thefe  Plants  fuc- 
ceed  beil,  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
dry  airy  Glafs  cafe,  where  there  is 
Conveniency  of  Fires,  in  very  cold, 
froffy,  or  damp  Weather,  to  dry  and 
warm  the  Air. 

Thefe  are  propagated  by  Cuttings 
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daring  any  of  the  Summer-montbi 
but  thefe  fhoald  be  planted  in  Pbts, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed, to  promote  their  patting  oot 
Roots. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  herbaceous:  this 
hath  an  annual  Stalk,  and  a  peret- 
nial  Root :  the  Shoots  rife  near  tfatee 
Feet  high,  when  they  grow  la  a 
moift  rich  Soil,  and  produce  their 
Flowers  at  the  Top,  which  are  fha- 
ped  like  thofe  of  thefmall  Sunflower 
thefe  appear  the  Latter-end  of  Jah, 
and  continue  till  Siptemher  :  xkt 
Plants  are  hardy;  fo  will  thrive  in  the 
full  Ground,  and  may  be  propaga* 
ted  by  parting  of  the'Roots  in  0^»- 
hir :  this  grows  in  Virginia  in  die 
Woods. 

Thefe  Plants  have  been  nmged 
under  the  Genus  o£  Jfttnfiu,  bf 
fome  Writers,  and  by  others,  uadtf 
that  of  Corona  fills  \  but  Dr.  Unn^ns 
has  taken  them  away  from  botb, 
and  conftituted  a  Genus  for  then  by 
this  Title  of  Silfbimm  ;  therefore  I 
have  given  the  Englijb  Name  of 
fiaftard  Sunflower  to  it. 

SINAPI,  Muftard. 
The  Chancers  are  j 

The  Flower  cofififts  of/ourLeavti, 
fwhicb  are  placed  in  form  of  a  Cn/r; 
out  of  nnhofe  EUnmr-iup  rifes  thi 
Pointal,  tvbicb  after'ucard  becomes  a 
Fruit  or  Pod,  di*vided  into  tiuoCeSs 
by  an  intermediafePartition,'towiicb 
thi  Valves  adhere  on  both  Sides,  and 
arefilTd  'with  ronndijb  Seeds  :  ihefi 
Pods  generally  end  in  a  fungous  Hore^ 
containing  the  like  Seeds  :  to  thefe 
Marks  mufi  be  added.  An  acrid  burw 
ing  Tefte,  peculiar  to  Muftard, 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  SifiAFiftlpjua  iatiufcula gla* 
bra,  fimine  rvfo,fi'oe  <vulgare.  J.  B. 
Common  or  Red  Mufiard. 

2.  Si  N  A  PI  bcrtrnfe,  fcmine  clbo^ 
C.  B.  P,  Garden  or  White  Moftard. 

J.  Si« 
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5.  SiHAPi  IndtcMMt  laBut4tf9U:  left  too  thick,  they  draw  Ap  wole^ 
Tar.  Bat.  lutUoM  Muftard,  with  a  and  the  Seeds  are  never  lb  kt^ 
Lettuce-leaf.  and  well  nouriflied;  and  if  the 
•  4.  Si  N  AP I  arvenfr  fr^fcox^fimint  Weeds  (hould  grow  again  before  the 
mgr0.  Mor.  Hift,  Early  Field  Ma-  Plants  have  gotten  Suengtk  eooagli 
iUrd,  with  a  black  Seed.  Co  bear  then  doiva,  they  OMft  he 

J.  Si'H K'tiHifpamcwm  fumhm  aU  hoed  a  fecond  time;  after  wkidi 

Imm.  Inft.   R.  H.    Low  white  ^/a-  they  wiU  reqnif e  no  farther  Canw 

mA  Mofbxd.  until  the  Seeds  are  ripe>  when  the 

6.  SiHA^tHiJ^mncmfifnafiurtii/o'  Haalm  ihould  be  cat  down,  and 
1/9.  Ififi,  R.  H.  Spamijb  Moftard,  fpread  apon  the  Gronnd  to  dry;  but 
with  a  Crefsleaf.  it  maft  not  lie  lone  on  the  Ground  s 

The  firft  Sort  is  very  common  in  for  the  Pods  will  loon  open,  and  lee 

the^  9fEly\nCamlfridgifiire^z,ndi  oat  the  Seeds,  efpedally  after    a 

in  many  other  Places,  where  the  Shower  of  Raiiif  if  the  Son  (hiaea 

Land  has  been  flooded  with  Water  warn ;  therefore  the  Seeds  IhoaUl 

for  many  Years ;   but  upon  being  be  tbreih*d  out  as  foon  as  poifible. 
drained,,  this  Plant  cones  up  in  a        The  fecond  Sort  b  chiefly  cniti- 

moft  plenteous  manner  i  which  has  vated  in  Gardens,  for  a  Sallad-heA 

given  Occaflon  for  fome  Perfons  to  in  the  Winter- feafon.    The  Seeds 

imagine,  that  it  was  produced  fpon-  of  this  are  commonly  fown    veij 

taneoufly  without  Seeds;   but  the  thick  in  Drills,  either  upon  a  warn 

contrary  of  this  has  been  fully  pro-  Border,  or  in  very  cold  Weather 

ved  by  feveral  learned  Gentlemen,  upon  an  Hot-bed,  with  Crefles,  and 

and  therefore  would  be  needlefs  to  other  fmall  Sallad-herbs,  which  am 

repeat  here ;  for  the  Reafon  why  commonly  fit  for  Ufe  in  tea  Da^ 

thefe  Seeds  remain  good  for  fo  maay  or  a  Fortnight  from  fowing ;  for  if 

Years,  when  cover*d  with  Water,  is,  they  are  large,  they  are  too  Arong 

becauie  they  abound  with  fo  iharp  to  put  into  Saliads.    In  order   to 

an  Oil,  that  it  prevents  the  Water  fave  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant,  a  Spot 

from  prevading  its3ody ;  and,  being  of  Ground  muft  be  fown  with  it  in 

kept  from  the  Air,  is  pxeferved  from  the  Spring,  which  (hould  be  nana- 

Corruption.  ged  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  for- 

This  Sort  is  alfo  cultivated  inGar-  mer. 
4!ens,  as  a  Sallad-herb,  by  fome  Per-  The  third  Sort  may  alfo  be  ufed 
fons  ;  tho^  in  general  the  Sort  with  in  Saliads,  when  it  is  very  young,  at 
white  Seeds  is  preferrM  to  it  for  this  which  time  it  has  no  difagreeable. 
Purpofe  ;  and  in  Fields,  in  divers  Taile  ;  hot  as  it  grows  large,  fo  its 
Parts  of  England^  for  the  fake  of  its  Strength  increafes,  and  a  certain  Bit- 
Seeds.  Tlie  Method  of  cultivating  ternefs,  which  renders  it  very  difa- 
this  Plant  is,  to  few  the  Seeds  upon  greeable.  This  is  very  hardy,  and, 
nn  open  Spot  of  Ground,  which  has  when  allowed  fuificient  room,  will 
been  well  dug  or  plowed,  in  the  fpread  very  far,  and  produce  large 
Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  Leaves.  This  Sort  is  eaten  by  the 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed,  in  Cbine/e^  as  a  bo:led  Sallad-herb ;  and 
order  to  deilroy  the  Weeds,  as  aifo  the  Seeds  have  been  frequently 
to  cut  oat  the  Plants  where  they  a/e  brought  to  Europe^  for  an  efculenc 
tx^  thick,  leaving  them  about  ten  Herb. 
Inches  afunder ;  for  when  they  are 

the 
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Tire  SMfe  of  tUfe  two  firft  Sjf^cies  UavM  E^itan  Sinapiibitti,  iddi  a 

ordered  for  medicinal  Uie  s  bat  fiefli^colonr^d  Flower, 
tbe  tbirdSerr  is  ieldom  cultivated        3.  Sinapistrvm  Zeyiamamtri^ 


tfbr  Ufe  in  England,  ^llum  &  pentapbyihm  ^feoJkmJlTrt 

The  foaith  Soit  is  a  pittty  com^  ^fervo.  B^erh.  Three  and  five-lctv'd 

Wioki  Weed  on  atafUe  Lands*  in  moft  vifcous   Sinapifirom    from    Q^i^ 

f«rts  bfEngkmd:    tht8  comes   up  with  a  yellow  Flower. 


1y  in  Che  Spring,  among  theComi        4.  Sin apistrum  Lvfiiamaum  tri* 
<b  Dowers  and  feeds  in  May :  there-    fhylium^fiore  rubro^filiqms  c&rm€^m^ 

jfoft  where  it  is  not  weeded  oat»  the  tis,  H.  L*     Three-Ieav*d  P$rtwgal 

Seeds  will  fcaftter  long  i)efbre  the  Sinapiilrum,  with  an  homed  Pod. 

Corn  is  ripe^arndrhe  Ground  wiU  be  5.  Sxnapistrum  Orintuk  tri* 

SeckM  with  the  Weed  :  the  Leaves  thlium^  crnitbfipoJii  fiiifms,  Tkm. 

•f  this  Sort  are  large,  and»  for  the  Cer.     Three-leovVl  Eafteni  Sioapi* 

nioft  party  incire  :  'i\St  Flowiers  are  'ftrum,  with  Birds- foot -pods, 

yellow ;  and  it  is  genendly  taken  *   The  Jirft  and  iecond  Sorts  are 

lor  Charlock,  by  mott  Coantry-peo-  very  common  in  Jkmaka,  Batiaios^ 

p)e.  >u>d  other  warm  Countries  in  the 

It  is  from  the  Seeds  of  this  Soit  Weft-hidks\  but  the  third  Sort  i 

that  the /)«r/&tf Mr  Flower  of  Mofiard-  received  from  Dr.  Botrbu^evt^  who 

feed  is  made  ;  and  ic  is  there  culti^  bad  it  from  Cej^Utt^  with  many  other 

irated  for  this  Purpose.  ctfrious  Seeds. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  are  pre-  Thefe  Plants  are  preferred  at  Co* 
-ferved  in  the  Gardens  of  fome  Per-  riofities  by  thofe  who  delight  in  Bo- 
rons, t^ho  are-cttrioos  in  Botany,  for  tanic  Studies ;  but  as  they  «re  not 
The  fake  df  Variety  ;  but  they  are  verybeautiful,  nor  of  any  gfesflt  fJfe^ 
Bot  cultivated  for  Ufe.  they  are  rarely  ,caltivatcd  in  ocber 

SINAPISTRUM,   Bafterd  Ma-  Gardem.    They  are  ann«ri  Phots, 

flard.  which  periflifoon  after  their  5«di 

Tht  Cbaroff^s  tLTt  I  are  ripe;   and  in  Eng/itn^  mott  bt 

Thf  TiawLet  eottfijls  of/fntr  Lean>es^  raifed  in  «n  Hot-bed  in  tke  Sprlif  1 

mijhicb  are  placed  inform  $/  a  Crxtfs^  and  when  the  Plants  have  aoqaiied 

itt/  are  tnSed:    under  thefe  Petals  Strength,  they  ihonld  be  planted  m- 

mre  placed Jix^tzmmsLf  nobicb  occupy  tO  Pots,  and  managed  as  hath  beea 

fbe  under  Pari  of  the  Flower ;  out  of  dircftcd  for  the  Female  Balfaminas ; 

nvhofe  Flower-enp  rifes  thePointal\  <o  wlndi  Article  the  Reader  is  ^v 

nvhich  aftemuard becomes  a  cyltndri-  <fired  to  tarn,  to  avoid 'Repetition,  la 

ttilPod^nvith  tnvoVahfcs^  tind  flPd  July  thWe  Plants  may  be  placed  ia 

^ssith  roundifl?  Seeds.  the  open  Air,  at'whidi  time  theywiX 

The  Speciesttrt ;  flower  ;  and  in  5/;^/^i»^£rd)eir Seeds 

t.  Sinapistrvm  Indicum  penta-  will  ripen  ;   when  they  fhonld  be 

fhylitmyftore  carneo^  minus  von  fpino»  gathered,  aad  preferv'd  in  thdrPodsi 

fum.  H.  L,     Indian  fivc-leav'd  Si-  until  the  Seafon  for  fowing  them. 

napiftrum,   with   a  fiefh  -  coloured  The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  wiH 

Flower,  and  not  prickly.  thrive  in  the  open  Air ;  A>  the  Secd^ 

2.  Sin  ATisTfLV  id  ^gjptiaeum  he^  of  this  may  be  "(own  on  a  Bed  of 

ptapbyiivm^fhre  c^rnco^pwjus  tpino'  light  Earth  inAfril^  where  the  Plants 

futn,  H,  L,    Greater  prickly  feven-  are  to  remahi ;  and  will  require  ro 

other 
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other  Culture,  bat  to  keep  them 
dear  from  Weeds :  in  Jimg  they 
will  flower^  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  Amgufi ;  and  the  Plants  will  foon 
after  periih. 

SISARUM,  Skirret. 
*The  Cbara&ers  axe ; 

//  froiucis  its  Flowns  in  oh  Urn" 
My  nuhicb  etmfifi  tf  ftv§ral  Lewues 
fUced  circuiarJjt  and  ixfand  inform 
rfa  Rife:  th$  Empahmtnt  aftemMord 
btcomts  a  Fruity  comfoftd  oftnvo  nar* 
ffw  Sitds^  that  an  gi66oms  andfur- 
rm*d  on  ong  Side^  bnt  plain  on  the 
other:  to  tbefe  Marks  nutft  bo  addedy 
That  tb$  Rogts  aro  Jbaped  like  long 
^nmefty  and  art  jdined  to  one  Head, 

We  have  bat  one  Species  of  this 
Plant;  oi/x. 

Si  s  A  RUM  GtrmoMoruM.  C.  B,  P, 
Skirret. 

This  is  one  of  the  wholfomeft  and 
mofl  nourifhing  Roots  that  is  culti- 
vated in  Gardens ;  and  yet  it  -is  at 
preient  very  rare  to  meet  with  it  in 
the  Gardens  n^zr  London-:  what  may 
have  been  the  Caafe  of  its  not  being 
more  commonly  cultivated,  I  can't 
imagiae,  fince  there  are  many  Kit- 
chen gardens  which  are  proper  for 
Ihb  Pl^nt. 

It  may  be  propagated  two  ways  ; 
vix.  either  by  fowing  the  Seeds,  or 
planting  the  Slips.  The  former  Me- 
diod  is  what  I  v/oald  chiefly  recom- 
mend ;  becaufe  the  Roots  which 
come  from  Seeds  are  much  larger 
than  thofe  produced  from  OfF-fets, 
and  are  much  tenderer.  The  Sea- 
ibn  for  fowing  the  Seed  is  in  the 
Beginning  ofJpril^  and  upon  a  moid 
rich  Soil,  which  (hould  be  well  dug 
and  loofened  ;  and  being  laid  level, 
the  Seeds  (hould  be  fown  thereon, 
and  then  trod  in,  after  the  common 
Method  of  fowing  Radifhes,  raking 
the  Ground  over  them  fmooth. 

In  May  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
fit  which  time  the  Ground  fhould  be 

Vol.  hi. 
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hoed  over,  as  is  pra^fed  for  Carrott « 
to  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and  to  cot 
out  the  Plants  where  they  are  too 
dofe,  leaving  them  the  firft  Hoeing 
about  three  Inches  afunder ;  but  at 
the  fecond  Hoeing,  which  (hould  be 
performed  about  a  Month  after  the 
£rfl,  they  (hould  be  cat  oat  to  fix 
Inches  apart  at  leaft,  obferviog  to 
cat  down  all  the  Weeds ;  and,  du* 
ring  the  Summer-feafon,  the  Weeds 
ihouid  be  diligently  hoed  down,  as 
faft  as  they  are  produced;  for  if 
thefe  Plants  arc  (tifled  by  Weeds, 
&r.  they  feldom  come  to  good. 

When  their  Leaves  are  decay 'd, 
their  Roots  may  be  taken  up  for 
Ufe  ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  only 
as  they  arS  wanted  ;  for  if  they  are 
kept  lone  above-ground,  they  will 
be  good  &r  liftle.  The  Leaves  com- 
monly decay  in  O^ober ;  fo  that  from 
that  time,  till  the  Beginning  of 
Marcb,  when  they  begin  to  (hoot 
again,  they  are  in  Sea(on ;  but  after 
they  have  (hoc  forth  green  Leaves, 
the  Roots  become  (ticky,  and  are 
not  fo  good. 

The  Method  of  propagating  this 
Plant  from  OfF-(ets  is  as  follows : 
About  the  Latter-end  of  February t 
or  Beginning  of  Marcby  you  fhould 
dig  a  moifl  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  in 
Size  proportionable  to  the  Quantity 
of  Plants  intended  ;  then  you  (hould 
carefully  dig  up  the  old  Roots,  from 
which  you  (hould  (lip  off  all  the  Off* 
(ets,  preferving  their  Buds  on  the 
Crown  of  each  intire;  after  this 
you  (hould  open  a  Drill  crofs  the 
Spot  of  Ground  with  a  Spade,  in  a 
ftrait  Line,  about  eight  or  nine 
Inches  deep ;  into  which  you  (hould 
place  the  OfFfets,  about  fix  Inches 
apart,  as  upright  as  po(Iible«  then 
fill  the  Drill  up  again  with  the  Earth 
which  came  oat  of  It ;  and  at  a  Foot 
Di fiance  from  thefirit,  make  another 
Trench,  laying  the  Off  fcU  therein, 
4  N  aa 
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asbefore ;  and  fo  continae  the  Drills 
at  a  Foot  Diftance,  thro*  the  whole 
Spot  of  Ground  ;  and  if  the  Seafon 
fhoald  prove  verydry,it  will  be  proper 
to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
Koot  in  the  Groutid;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  keep  the  Weeds  conftantly  de- 
ilroyed  as  they  are  produced,  in  the 
manner  before  directed  for  the  feed- 
ling  Plants ;  and  when  their  Leaves 
decay,  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe,  as 
before ;  but  after  any  of  thefe  Roots 
have  feeded,  they  are  fticky,  and 
good  for  nothing ;  fo  that  the  OfF-fets 
ihould  never  be  taken  from  Plants 
more  than  one  Year  old. 

SISYMBRIUM,  Watercrcfles. 
The  CharaStn  are; 

Jt  haib  a  Flrwer  compoftd  of  four 
Ltams^  njobicb  an  plactd  in  form  of 
a  Crofi  i  out  of  *whofi  EfUpaltmint 
rifts  th$  Pointal^  tvhicb  afttr*ward 
iicomij  a  Fruit  or  Pod^  'tvhicb  udi* 
widid  into  tnno  Cells,  by  an  intermix 
diate  Partition  ;  to  ivbicb  tbe  Valves 
adbtn  on  totb  Sides,  and  funsijhtd 
fuiitb  Seeds  tbat  are  round\pf :  to  tbefe 
Marks  muft  bi  added,  Tbat  tbe 
Qvbole  Jfpearance  of  tbe  Plants  is  pe- 
culiar to  tbe  Species  oftbis  Qenus* 
The  Species  are;. 

I. Sisymbrium  aquaticum,  MattL 
Common  Water-crefles. 

2.  Sisymbrium  aeuatieum,  foliis 
mnoribus^fracocius,  kaiiSyn.  Early- 
flowering  Water-crelTes,  with  fmall-- 
cr  Leaves. 

3.  Sisymbrium  aquaticum,  ra* 
fhani  folio ^  filiqua  bre^iori,  hft»  R, 
//.     Watcr-radiih. 

4.Sj3ymbrium  aquaticum,  foliis 
in  profundas  lacinias  di^ifis^  filiqua. 
brewiori.  inft,  R.  H,  Watcr-:*adifh 
with  deeply  jageed  Leaves. 

5,  Sisymbrium  palufire  repens, 
vafturtii  folio.  Inf.  R.  H,  Water- 
rocket, 

6.  Sisymbrium  faluftre  n^us. 
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filiqua  afpera.  Inf.  R.  H.    The  leff- 

er  Ma:r(h-rocket,  with  a  rough  Pod. 

7.  Sisymbrium  eruc^  /olio  gla* 
bro,  fore  luteo,  Infi,  R,  H,  Common 
Winter-crefs. 

8.  Sisymbrium  ente/e  folia  gla- 
bro,  fiore  plena.  Infi.  R.  H.  WinteT- 
crefs  with  a  double  Flower. 

9.  Sisymbrium  eruca  folia  gla- 
bro,  minus  i^  pr^cocius.  Injl,  JL  H. 
Small  early-floweringWinter-rockec 

10.  Sisymbrium  ermca  folia  of- 
pero,  fiere  luteo.  lafl.  R.  U.  Win- 
ter-crefs with  a  rough  Rodtet-lcaf, 
and  a  yellow  Flower. 

The  firfl  and  fecond  Setts  of  Wa- 
ter-crefles grow  promifcaoaHy  ia 
ilanding  Waters  in  mo(k  Pam  of 
England,  and  are  indiffierently  ga- 
thered for  Ufe.    Thefe  Plants  have 
of  late  Years  been  generally  ofed  as 
Sallad-herbs  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  and  are  by  many  People  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  Sorts  of  Salkd% 
for  the  agreeable  warm  bitter  Taik; 
and  being  accounted  an  czodlcot 
Remedy  for    the  Scurvy,   and  to 
deanfe  the  Blood,  as  alfo  a  good 
Diuretic,  they  have  generally  ob- 
tained with  mod  People.    Thefe  ars 
generally  gathered  in  the  Ditcher 
and  in  other  ilanding  Waters  nev 
London,  to  fupply  the  Markets;  bot 
whoever  hath  a  mind  to  cultiiatt 
them,  may  eafily  do  it,  by  takiag 
fome  of  the  Plants  from  the  Piacn 
of  their  natural  Growth,  early  in  the 
Spi'log*    being  careful  to  prefeirc 
their  Roots  as  intire  as  poffibie,  aad 
plant  them  into  Mud,  and  then  ki 
the  Water  in  upon  them  by  degrees. 
When  they  haye  uken  Root,  thejr 
will  foon  flourilh,  and  fpread  over  a 
large    Compafs    of    Water:   they 
ihould  not  be  cut  the  firfl  Seafbo, 
but  fuffered  to  run  to  Seed,  wbkh 
will  fall  into  the  Water,  and  fumifli 
a  fufficient  Supply  of  Phqt^  after* 
ward, 

Sal 
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But  where  the  Water  is  fo  deep, 
that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  plant  them, 
the  bed  Method  will  be  to  get  a 
Quantity  of  the  Plants,  jaft  as  their 
Seeds  are  ripenifie,  and  throw  them 
on  the  Surface  ofthe  Water,  where 
they  ar^  defignM  to  grow ;  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen,  and  fall  to  the 
Bottom,  where  they  will  take  Roo^ 
and  produce  a  Supply  of  the  Plants. 
Thefe  Plants  produce  Seed  the  Lat- 
ter-end of  7jm/,  or  the  Beginning  of 
yufyf  which  is  the  proper  Time  for 
this  Work. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth 
Sorts  are  Water-plants,  which  grow 
in  ftanding  Waters ;  but  are  not  ad- 
mitted into  Gardens,  except  for  the 
iiake  of  Variety. 

The  ferenth  and  ninth  Sorts  grow 
wild  on  dry  Banks  in  feveral  Parts 
of  England:  thefe  were  formerly 
ttfed  as  a  Winter  Sallad ;  but  fince 
there  have  been  a  great  Number  of 
other  Herbs  introduced  into  the 
Engiijb  Gardens,  they  have  been  in- 
tircly  receded.  Thefe  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  Seeds,  which  diould  be 
(own  foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
(hould  be  hoed,  to  fe|»rate  them 
where  they  are  too  clo(cf,  as  alfo  to 
deftroy  the  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 
Culture  they  require.  The  Sum- 
mer following  they  will  produce 
Seed,  and  the  Plants  perifli  loon  af- 
ter. But  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted 
to  fcatter,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  become  troublefome  Weeds. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
feventh, which  accidentally arofe  from 
Seeds  ;  and  is  preferved  in  fome  cu- 
rious Gardens,  for  having  a  double 
Flower.  This  is  propagated  by  part- 
ing the  Roots ;  fo  that  in  order  to 
preferve  the  Kind,  the  Plants  ihould 
not  be  fuiFered  to  fend  forth  too 
many  Flowcr-ftems^  left  they  (hould 
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cxhauft  the  Root  too  much  to  fenJ 
forth  any  Side -heads  for  parting. 
The  beft  time  to  tranfplantand  part 
thefe  Roots  is  at  Micbaiimas,  when 
they  fhould  be  planted  into  a  Bed  or 
Border  of  freih  unduoged  Earth,  in 
an  open  Expofure. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  very  like  the' 
feventh,  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  a  rough  Leaf;  but  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  fame  manner ;  tho* 
thefe  are  rarely  allowed  a  Place  >n 
any  Gardens,  nnlefs  for  the  fake  of 
Variety. 

SI>  YRINCHIUM,  Spamijh  Nut. 
The  CbaraQert  are  \ 

h  hath  a  Flonjotr  rtftwAUng  tht 
Iris,  from  *which  it  differs  in  hanging 
m  dtuhU  lUot^  OHt  /jingovir  the  other, 
after  the  fame  munmer  as  tbofe  of  tht 
Crocus  and  Gladiolus, 
Tiit  Sfeciessae; 

1.  SiSYRiNCHiVM  majuSyflon  Ite^ 
tea  macula  notato,  C,  B,  P.  Greater 
Sfam/&  Nut,  with  a  Flower  marked 
with  a  yellow  Spot. 

2.  SisYRiNCHiuM  mujus,  Jlorc al* 
ha  macula  notato.  C.  B.  F,  Greater 
Sfanijh  Nut,  with  a  Flower  mark*d 
with  a  white  Spot. 

3.  SisYRiNCHiUM  medium,  C.  S, 
P.     Middle  Sfanifi  Nut. 

4.  SisraiNCHiuM  Creticummon- 
tanum^  anguflifpmo  folio*  Toum.  Cor. 
Mountain  Sifyrinchium  of  Candy, 
with  a  very  narrow  Leaf. 

^.  SisYRiNCHiuM  Africanumy  fo- 
Uis  longifjsmis^  fiore  alho^  radice  've* 
nenatas  African  Sify ri nchi u m ,  wi th 
very  long  Leaves,  a  white  Flower^ 
and  a  poifonous  Root. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  grow  wild  in 
Portugal  and  Stain ^  where  the  Roots 
are  fought  after,  and  dug  up  by 
Children,  and  the  Shepherds,  who 
eat  them,  as  alfo  the  Hogs ;  for  they 
are  fweet,  and  in  Taile  refcmble  the 
Earth-nut.  The  fourth  Sore  was 
4  N  2  dU^<» 
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difcoYcred^in  the  Ifland  of  CrtUhj 
Dr.  fwrntfort,  who  fent  it  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Parti, 

Thefe  Plants  are  preTerved  by  the 
Curious,  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ; 
for  they  make  no  great  Appearance: 
the  time  of  their  flowering  is  com* 
snonly  in  M^^  or  the  Beginning  of 
Juney  aboQt  the  fame  time  with  the 
Bulbous  Iris :  the  Flowers  come  out 
alternately  from  their  Sheaths  or 
Coverings,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Iris;  fo  that  there  is  fddom  more 
than  one  Flower  open  upon  each 
Stalk  at  one  time;  but  they 
fucceed  each  other;  for  there  are\ 
commonly  four  or  five  Flowers  pro- 
duced on  each  Stalk,  when  the 
Roots  are  ftrong :  thefe  Flowers  are 
in  fome  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  fpot- 
ttd  with  yellow ;  and  in  other  Sorts 
they  are  of  a  'pale-  purple  Colour, 
fpotted  with  White :  but  the  Flow- 
ers feldom  continue  a  whole  Day 
open ;  but  clo(e  up  when  the  Son  is 
ivarm. 

The  four  firfl  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants, 
tvhich  are  multiplied  by  OiF-fets,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Bulbous  Iris ;  to  which  the 
Reader  is  defired  to  turn;  where 
there  are  full  Diredions  exhibited, 
both  for  the  propagating  them  by 
OfF-fets  and  Seeds ;  with  which  Ma- 
nagement thefe  Flowers  may  be 
cultivated. 

The  fifth  Sort  was  brought  from 
jffrica^  where  the  Inhabitants  ufe 
the  Root  to  fuddle  the  Fiih  in  the 
Rivers,  in  order  to  catch  diem  in 
plenty.  The  green  Leaves  of  thii 
Sort  are  poifonous  ;  for  as  a  Tub  oC 
thefe  Plants,  which  were  bringing 
to  England^  was  placM  on  the  Deck 
of  the  Ship,  fome  Hogs,  getting  to 
It,  eat  down  all  the  Leaves ;  which 
fwelled  two  of  the  Hogs,  and  killed 
them. 

Thk  Plants  being  a  Native  of  s 
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warm  Country  ,b  too  tender  to  live  la 
this  Climate,  unlefs  it  is  piefervcd 
in  a  good  Stove ;  for  which  Reafim 
the  Roots  (hould  be  planted  intoPoti 
filled  with  light  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  die 
Stove ;  which  if  it  is  prefervcd  in  > 
kindly  Warmth,  the  Roeu  will 
greatly  multiply.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  die  away  in  Winter,  and 
new  ones  arife  in  the  Spring :  where- 
fore the  beft  time  to  tran^lant  die 
Roots  is,  juft  before  they  pot  out  new 
Leaves,  which  is  commonly  in  the 
Beginning  of  Jprili  at  which  time 
the  Bark-bed  (hould  be  ftinvd  op^ 
and  renewed  with  Xome  frefh  Tan; 
and  the  Pots  muft  be  plunged  agaii^ 
and  frequently  refreflied  with  Wa- 
ter in  warm  Weather ;  which  will 
make  them  grow  very  vigorous :  bat 
during  the  Winter-feafon,  wkile  dte 
Leaves  are  decay'd,  they  muft  sot 
have  much  Wet,  left  it  rot  the 
Roots.  Altho*  diis  Plant  thrives 
very  well  in  England^  yet  it  has 
but  once  flowered  here ;  and  tltt 
but  one  Flower  appeared,  which  focn 
decayed. 

SlUM,  Waterpar&ep. 
The  Chara&ers  are : 

//  haih  a  rofijhaped  mMUid 
Fh^wer,  cwfifiing  •/  fnttralV^tdt^ 
njobicb  an  €0maunlj  iqual^  ni 
placed  orlicularfy,  rtfting  mfm  ik 
EmfaUmiMt ;  <whUA  afterward  hh 
comes  a  rMmdiJb  Frmi,  c^mfefU  4 
/«.'•  Setds^  nubUb  are  gibboKM  ad 
furrvwed  oa  tme  Side^  bttt  plain  m  tht 
otber :  to  tbefe  Notes  mmft  be  addti^ 
7 bat  tbe  Leaves  are  jcitud  tegeiher, 
and  adbere  to  tbe  JUb,  ^mib  an  eU 
lobe  at  tbe  End. 

The  Species  are  9 

1.  SiVM  ^ve  Jfium  palnfire^  fr 
His  oblongs,  C. B,  P.  W^aterpar^- 
nep,  with  oblong  Leaves. 

2.  SiVM  umbellatnm  repens.  Gr* 
Emac,    Creeping  Water-parfnep. 

3.  SiwM 
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3.  9tVM  iatiftiium.  C.  S.  P. 
Bkoad-leav'd  Water-parfnep. 

4.  SiUM  paluftre  alterum^  foliit 
firratis.  Inft,  R,  H,  Another  Wa- 
ttr-parfnep,  with  fawed  Leaves. 

5.  Si  uu  foHtrum  conjugationihus 
ladmimtis.  Inft,  R.  H,  Water-parf- 
nep  with  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves 

6.  SitJM  aquaticum^  ad  alas  florid' 
dim.  Mar,  Vmb,  Water-parfnep 
with  Flowers  growing  at  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves. 

7.  Si  UM  minimum  umMlatvm,  /o* 
Bij  wi^nij.  Ptuk.  Aim.  The  leaft 
Water-parfnept  with  variable  Leaves. 

8.  SiUM  alterum,  olmfatri  facte. 
lA.  htm,  Long'leav*d  Water- 
hemlock. 

9.S1UM  amjenfiffivi/egeMnJnft. 
R.  H.     COm-pariley  or  Honewort. 

10.  SiUM  aromaticum.  Si/on  officii 
nmnm.  Inft.  R.  H.  Stone  parflejr^ 
or  German  Amomam.  * 

The  iirft,  fecond,  third,  feventh, 
and  eighth  Sorts  grow  pretty  com- 
mon  in  Ditches,  ronds,  and  other 
ibnditig  Waters,  in  divers  Parts  of 
England  I  but  are  not  cultivated,  be- 
caafe  they  will  not  live  on  dry 
Groand.  The  fecond  Sort  is  di- 
refted  to  be  ufed  in  Medicine  by  the 
College  of  Phyiicians,  and  is  efleem- 
ed  stiy  good  in  fcrophulous  Cafes. 
The  firft  Sort  is  by  fomc  People  mif- 
taken  for  Water- crefies,  and  is 
fomedmes  gathered  as  fuch,  and 
eaten,  iho*  they  are  very  difFcrnt 
Plants. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  very  poifon- 
oas  Plant,  which  was  by  Dr.  Weffer 
taken  for  the  Hemlock  oT  the  An- 
tients ;  who  has  written  a  Treatife  of 
this  Plant,  in  which  he  has  mention- 
ed a  Number  of  Inftances  of  the 
noxious  Quality  thereof:  fo  that 
it  fhould  be  extirpated  from  Places 
i|ear  Habicacions,  in  order  to  pre- 
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Tent  any  MIfchief  which  may  hap*^ 
pen  by  Perfoos  ufing  it  thro'  Igno- 
rance. 

The  frttrth,  fifth,  and  fixth  Soru 
grow  in  (landing  Waters  in  France^ 
Germany^  and  fome  other  Parts  of 
Snrope  ;  but  ave  not  Natives  of  this 
Country.  Thefe  are  fometimes  pre- 
fcrved  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  Va- 
riety-fake; and  are  not  ufed  in  Me- 
dicine. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  Sorts  grow 
on  dry  Banks,  and  under  Hedges, 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England;  but  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens.  The 
ninth  Sort  has  been  by  fome  Writers 
greatly  efteemed  for  difcuffing  hard 
Swellings  of  the  Face;  which  by 
fome  Country  -  people  are  called 
Hones ;  wherefore  the  Name  of 
Honewort  was  given  to  this  Plant, 
on  accoont  of  that  Quality.  The 
Seeds  of  the  tenth  Sort  are  ufed  ia 
Medicine,  as  one  of  the  lefTer  warm 
Seeds.  This  is  called  Amcmvm  by 
the  Germans^  tho*  it  is  not  what  the 
Antients  meant  by  that  Name. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  cultivated 
by  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  in 
Autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe : 
thofe  Sorts  which  grow  in  (landing 
Waters,  mu(l  be  fcattercd  into  fuch 
Places  ;  but  the  other  Sorts  may  be 
fown  on  a  fhady  Border,  where  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  the  Spring, 
and  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and 
where  they  grow  too  dofe  together, 
to  thin  them,  fo  as  to  allow  them 
room  to  grow.  The  fecond  Year 
thefe  Plants  will  produce  Flowers 
and  Seeds;  foon  after  which  the 
Roots  will  perifh. 

SMALLAGE.     Vide  Apium. 

SMI  LAX,  Rough  Bindweed. 
The  CharaQtn  are ; 

^he   Flonxjer    conjifts    of  feveral 

Leaves^  ijubicb  are  placed  circularly ^ 

4  N  3  and 
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'pmd9X^a»iln  formofa'R^fit  who/i  weed.  With  broad  Leaves,  bavbg 

Fointal  itfitrward  becomis  a  Frmt,  Spines  on  their  Edges,  and  a  imooth 

«r   /oft  romMjh  Berry,   contaimng  fqiiare  Shoot. 

walzjhofei  Seeds,  to.  Smilax  aj^et  Bermmitnfi^ 

The  Species  are ;  grasuUoribus  folus  €$rdiformibus,  ret" 

1.  Smilax  afpera^fruBu  ruhenti.  dice  fisrcuh/a.  PImA.  Piyt.  Roagk 
C.B.P.  Roogh  Bindweed,  with  a  Bindweed  of  ^^nvniu,  with  larger 
red  Fruit.  heart-fliaped  Leaves,  and  a  Root  M 

2 .  Sm  I L  A  X  'Oiticu/is  etfperis^  foliis  of  Shoots. 

longis  angujiis  mucronatis  lavibus,  II.  Smilax  cUviculaiat   beder£ 

auricuUs  adbafim  rotttndioribus .  Pluk,  folio ^  tot  a  la^uis^  €  Terra  AfariemM. 

Pbjt.    Rough  Bindweed,  with  long  P/uA,  Pbyt,  Smooth  Bindweed,  with 

narrow  -  pointed    fmooth    Leaves,  Tendrils,   and  an  Ivy  -  leaf,  fiom 

having  round  Ears  at  the  Bafe.  JdArylafid. 

3 .  S  M I L  A  X  n/iticulis  a/peris y  f^srgi»  I  z .  Sm  i  L  A  x  njitictJis  afperis^  Vtr* 
miana^  folio  hederacto  lan^i,  TLarxa  ginianoy  foUis  angufiis  Uentihus^mMs 
mobiliffima  nobis,  Pluk,  Pbyt.  Rough  auriculis  pntdita.  Pluk,  Phyt,  Vir* 
Firginiau  Bindweed,  with  a  fmooth  ^i/im«  Bindweed,  with  rough  Shoots, 
Ivy-leaf,  i  commonly  called  ZarKa-  and  fmooth  narrow  Leaves,  having 
parilla,  no  Ears. 

4.  Smilax  Orientalise  farmentis  13.  Smilax  Firgimasuif  fi^'^*  '^ 
eseuleatisj  altij/imas  arboresfcaudenti'  noeuis  armata,  latis  canilur  fobis, 
Imsy  foliis  non  ffinofis.  Toum.  Cor»  radice  aruudinacea  eraffa  &  cannfe. 
Eaftern  rough  Bindweed,  with  Phk.  Phyt.  Virginian  Bindweed, 
prickly  Shoots,  and  fmooth  Leaves,  armed  with  innocent  Spines,  bmd 

J.  Smilax  Lt*vis^  laurifolioy  bac-  Cinnamon -leaves,  and  a  thick  fieiby 

tis  ftigris.  Catejb.  WJI.  Nat,  Carol.  Root,  call'd  baftard  Cbinn. 

Smooth  Bindweed,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  14.    Smilax   Americana    Uvis, 

and  black  Berries.  eanelja  foliis,  baccis  rnbrie^    Smoodi 

6.  Smilax  nottfpinofahwnilisyfo'  Asnerican    Bindweed,    with  QniB' 
liis  ariftolochia,  baccis  rubris,  Cmtejh.  mon-leaves,  and  red  Berries. 
Hift.   Nat,    Car.     Dwarf  fmooth  15.  Smilax    aj^a  JamricoM, 
Bindweed,  with  a  Birthwort-leaf,  arifolocbia  foliis  Ungioribusy  ad  U- 
and  red  Berries.  J!sn   auriculatis.     Rough    Ameritea 

7.  Smilax  hrywia  nigra  foliis.  Bindweed,  with  longer  Birtbwort- 
tauU  fpinofit  baccis  nigris.  Catejb.  leaves,  with  Ears  at  their  Bafe,  whole 
HiH.  Nat,  Carol.  Bindweed  with  Root  is  the  Zarxapeurilla  of  the 
black  Bryony-leaves,  a  prickly  Stalk,  Shops. 

and  black  Berries.  i6.  Smilax    Americana   la^s, 

8.  Smilax  Caroliniana,  ftipite  tamni  folio,  clavicnlis  longimUs 
quadrato  Uni,  foUis  anguftis  a/peris,  ehnato.  Smooth  American  Bind- 
auriculis  ad  bafim  atigulojis,  Pluk.  weed,  with  a  black  Bryony-lof, 
Phyt.  Carolina  Bindweed,  with  fending  forth  long  Tendrils, 
fquare  fmooth  Shoots,  and  rough  ly.  Smilax  Americana  lavis,U» 
narrow  Leaves,  which  have  cornered  tijjimo  folio,  anricnUs  ad  bafim  f^• 
Ears  at  their  Bafe.  tnn^oribns.  Smooth  American  Eifld* 

g.  Smilax  foliis  latis,  in  margine  weed,  with  a  \txy  broad  Leaf,  hav- 

Jpinofis,  Caroliniana,  ftipite  Icni  qua^  ing  round  Ears  at  the  Bafe. 

drato.  Pluk.  Phyt.     Carolina  Bmd-  18,  Smilax  unifJia    humsUr'mo. 
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Infi,  R.  H.  The  lowefl  Bindweed  or  of  the  former.    Thefe  Sorts  were 

One-bl^de.  difcovered  at  Campeciy  by  Mr.  Roheri 

Thefe  Plants  are  preferred  in  the  Miliar^  Surgeon,  who  fent  Samples 

Gardens  of  fuch  as  are  curioas  in  Bq-  of  them  to  England ;  the  Root  of  the 

tan/,  for  their  Variety  i  bat  there  is  fifteenth  Sort  is  the  Zmmapariila^ 

no  great  Beauty  or  Ufe  in  them ;  fo  which  is  direded  by  the  CoUege  of 

that  they  are  not  very  commonly  Phyficians  to  be  ufedin  Medicine.' 
cnltivat^  in  other  Gardens.  Thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by 

The  fourth  Sort  here  mentioned  Seeds  or  OfF-fets,  in  the  fame  man- 
was  difcovered  by  Dr.  T$m%ifort  in  near  as  thofe  before-mentioned ;  but 
the  Ltvant,  This  is  a  "vtxj  rambling  thefe  mail  be  preferved  in  Pots^  and 
Plant,  which  climbs  up  Tnws,  and  Iheltered  in  Winter,  otherwife  they 
rifet  to  a  great  Height  in  the  Places  will  not  live  in  this  Country.  At 
of  its  natural  Growth ;  but  is  an  thefe  Plants  rarely  produce  Seeds  in 
humbler  Plant  in  thb  Country.  This  England^  they  are  commonly  in- 
may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from  creafed  by  parting  their  Roots ;  the 
Off-fets  taken  from  the  old  Roots  i  beft  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  Marcb^  juft  before  they  fend  fortk 
open  Air  in  this  Country,  provided  new  Shoots  from  their  Roots;  for  al- 
it  is  planted  under  Trees,  where  it  though  the  old  Shoots  abide,  and  re- 
may  be  a  little  proteded  in  Win-  tain  their  Leaves  throughout  the 
ter.  Year,  yet  there  are  every  Spring  new 

The  firll,  fecond,  third,  fifth.  Shoots  fent  forth  from  their  Roots, 
fizth,  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  ele-  which  come  up  like  the  f mall  Shoots 
venth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  Sorts  of  Afparagus,  with  a  naked  Stem  ; 
are  Natives  of  Carolina,  Virginia^  but  afterward  they  fend  forth  Side- 
and  the  other  Northern  Parts  of  branches,  which  are  befet  with 
jtmiricMt  where  they  grow  in  the  Leaves.  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  great- 
Woods  in  the  greateft  Shade.  Thefe  ly  multiply  by  their  creeping  Roots, 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  which  will  axtend  to  a  great  Dillance, 
Off-fets  from  the  old  Roots,  as  the  provided  they  are  not  confined  ;  but 
former.  Mod  of  thefe  Plants  are  when  they  extend  their  Roots  very 
preferved  in  Pots  in  the  Gardens  of  far,  they  feldom  produce  very  (Irong 
the  Curious ;  but  they  will  endure  Shoots ;  nor  do  they  make  fo  good 
the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  open  an  Appearance  as  when  they  grow 
Air  very  well,  and  may  be  rendered  clofe  and  thick. 
ornamental  by  planting  them  under  When  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants 
Trees  in  Wildemefs-quarters,  where  are  obtained  ftom  abroad,  they  (hould 
they  will  fill  up  and  cover  the  be  fown  in  Pots  filled  with  fre(h  light 
Ground  ;  and  may  be  difpofed  fo  as  Earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
to  make  an  agreeable  Variety .  Thefe  Hot -bed,  obicrving  to  water  the 
Plants  require  a  Soil  rather  moiil  Earth  frequently  to  keep  it  moiA; 
than  dry  {  and  if  it  be  tolerably  becaufe  the  Seeds,  being  hard,  will 
light,  they  will  thrive  mnch  better  not  vegetate  without  a  confiderable 
than  m  a  very  (trong  one.  Share  of  Moillure;  and  many  timet 

The  tenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year, 

lixteeDth,  and  feventeenth  Sorts  are  before  they  grow :  fo  that  if  the 

Natives  of  the  warmer  Parts  of  Jmt-  Plants  do  not  come  up  the  fird  Sea- 

ricai  fo  are  more  tender  than  either  fon,  the  Pots  (hould  be  kept  clean 

4N  4  (torn 
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from  Weeds  all  the  Summer ;  and  in 
Winter  they  (hould  be  (haltered  from 
Froft  under  a  common  Frame  ;   the 
following  Spring  they  mud  be  again 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed,  which 
%vill  bring  the  Plants  up  rery  foon. 
When  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
snaft  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  frequently  watered  in 
warm  Weather;    and  toward  the 
End  olMay  they  (hould  be  enured  to 
the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  and  in  Jwtt 
they  may  be  removed  out  of  the  fied, 
and  placed  abroad  in  a  (heltered  Si- 
tuation, where  they  (hould  remain 
till  the  Froft  comes  on  in  Autumn  ; 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into 
Shelter.  Thefe  Plants  (hould  remain 
nntranfplanted  in  the  Seed-pots,  till 
the    following  Spring,   when  they 
(hould  be  turned  out  of  the  Pots,  and 
carefully 'feparated :  the  tender  Sorts 
(hould  be  planted  in  Pots  (iird  with 
frefh  Earth ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  very  temperate  Hot- bed,  it 
will  caufe  them  to  take  new  Root 
very  foon,    and  greatly  firengthfcn 
the  Plants.     But  the  hardy  Kinds 
may    be     planted     abroad    under 
Trees,  where  (if  they  are  kept  dear 
from  Weeds,  until  they  have  obtain- 
ed fufHcieht  Strength  to  overbear  the 
Weeds)  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  amongd  other  hardy  Wood- 
plants* 

The  eighteenth  Sort  dies  to  the 
Root  Vitry  Year,  and  rifes  in  the 
Spring :  it  is  a  very  humble  Plant, 
feldom  ri(ing  above  four  Inches  high : 
this  increafes  by  its  creeping  Root ; 
for  it  rarely  produces  Seeds  in  this 
Country.  It  is  a  very  hardy  Plant, 
and  grows  in  Woods  \  but  ii  is  not 
a  Native  of  England,  I  obferved  it 
growing  plentifully  in  a  Wood  near 
the  Hague^  in  a  moift  light  fandy 
Soil ;  fo  that  whoever  would  culti- 
vate this  Plant,  (hould  plant  it  in 
fuch  Situations.    The  beft  time  to 
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tranfplant  this  Plant  is  in  the  A»> 
tomn,  when  the  Leaves  arc  decayM. 

SMYRNIUM,  Alexandm. 
The  Qfara&irs  are  ; 

Tbi  FU^vefs  an  produced  in  Um^ 
hisf  eonfifiing  af  federal  Leaves, 
luhich  are  placed  erhicular/y^  and  en- 
fond  inform  of  a  Rofe :  thefe  refi  np* 
on  the  Emfaiement^  nuhicb  aftervoafi 
becomes  an  almoft  gbhular  fruit,  com* 
fofed  of  tivo  pretty  thick  Seeds,  fome» 
times  Jbafed  like  a  Crefcent,  gibbons, 
'hndftrealCd  on  one  Side,  and  flmn  « 
the  other, 

Tht  Species  iire  i 
t,  Smy Kit IV u.  Mattb,  Commen 
'  Alexanders. 

2.  Smyrkium  peregrinnm,  rotnw* 
do  folio,  C,  B.  P,  Foreign  Alex- 
anders, with  a  round  Leaf. 

3.  Smyrnium  peregrinnm,  f^m 
obhngo,  C,B,P,  Foreign  Alexan- 
ders, with  an  oblong  Leaf. 

4. Smyrnium  Creticnm',  petlndafis 
foliis,  T,  Cor,  Canefy  Alexandoi, 
with  a  Smallage-leaf. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  (which  is 
that  orderM  by  the  College  for  me- 
dicinal U(c)  grows  Wild  in  divers 
Parts  of  Englanfly  and  at  preient  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  tbo' 
formerly  it  was  greatly  ufed  in  the 
Kitchen,  before  Celery  was  fo  much 
cultivated,  which  hath  taken  plact 
of  Alexanders,  in  mo((  Peoples  Opi- 
nion. The  other  Sorts  are  preferv- 
ed  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Variety : 
but  may  either  of  them  be  coltivattd 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen.  The 
fecond  Son  is  much  preferable  t» 
th^  (irft  for  blanching,  as  I  have 
tried ;  and  will  be  tenderer^  and  not 
quite  fo  (Irong. 

All  thefe  Phtnts  may  be  ffopaga* 
ted  by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  an 
open  Spot  of  Ground  in  Angnfi,  a 
foon  as  they  are  ripe ;  for  if  they  are 
"preferved  till  Spring,  they  often  mif- 
carry>  or  at  ke^  do  not  come  up  cn- 

tl 
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dl  the  fecond  Year ;  whereat  thofe  fed  this  to  be  the  iame  with  Father 
fown  in  Autumn  rarely  fail  of  coming  Piumert  Genus  of  Rivina  ;  io  he 
Bp  foon  afcerC^rf/»ai,and  will  make  has  applied  PUtmiir*s  Title  to  thefe 
much  ftronger  Plants  than  the  other.  Plants  ;  and  acufesP/MwV  of  make- 
In  the  Spring  thefe  Plants  fhould  ing  a  Blunder  in  his  Figure,  in  put- 
be  hoed  out,  fo  as  tp  leave  them  ten  ting  eight  Stamina  to  each  Flower  } 
Inches  or  a  Foot  apart  each  Way ;  whereas  thefe  Plants  have  but  four  : 
and  y  during  the  following  Summer,  but  the  Miflake  is  Unfutus\  \  for  the 
they  muft  be  conftantly  cleared  froni  Flowers  of  Plumiir*^  Rivina  have 
Weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow  eight  ^Mm/m  ;  but  thofe  Plants  ate 
amongft  them,  will  draw  them  up  very  different  from  thefe  of  theSo- 
(lender,  and  render  them  good  for  lanoides. 

little.     In  Fehruary  following   the  Thefe  Plants  are  Natives  of  the 

Plants  willl  (hoot  up  again    vIgo-  warmer  Parts    of  America,    froa 

roufly ;    at  which  time  the  Earth  whence    their    Seeds    have    beea 

muft  be  drawn  up  to  each  Plant,  to  brought  into  Europi  ;  and  the  Plants 

blanch  them  ;   and  in  three  Weeks  are  now  become  pretty  conunon  in 

after,  they  will  be  fit  for  Ufe ;  when  the  Gardens  of  the  Curious.    Thcjr 

they  may  be  dog  up,  and  the  white  are    propagated    by   Seeds,  which 

Part  preferved,  which  may  be  Hew^d,  fiionld  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed  cariy 

and  eaten  as  Celery.  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 

SNAP-DRAGON.    Fi^/zAntir-  are  come  np,  they  ihoukl  betranf- 

thinom.  planted 'each  into  a  feparate  fmall 

SNEEZEWORT.      Fidi    Ptar-  Pot  fiUM  with  fre(h  light  Earth,  and 

Biica.  plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of 

SNOWDROP.  ^iV^  Galanthus.  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  ihade 

SOLANOIDES,  Ballard  Night-  them  from  the  Sun,  until  they  have 

ihade.  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 

The  Chara/Jers  are ;  they  muft  have  a  large  Share  of  Air 

It  bath  a  rofe-Jhapid  Fhiver^  <mr-  admitted  to  them  in  warm  Weathefp 

ffiing  of  five  Lea^ues^  'wbofe  Pointal  and  they  muft  be  conftantly  watered: 

4tfter<uijard  becomes  a  roundijh  Fruit,  when   the    Plants    have    obtained 

banting  one  hard  Seed ^  which  is  co'  Strength,  they  fhould  be  enured  to 

v/rV  'with  a  thin  Pulfyfo  at  to  have  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  and 

ibe  Appearance  of  a  Berry,  in  June  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 

The  Species  are  ;  larger  Pots,  and  removed  either  into 

I.  So  LANOIDES  Americana,   cir*  the  Stove,  or  an  airy  Glafs-cafe, 

ti^efoliis  canef cent  thus.  Tourn.  Ame-  where  they  may  have  a  large  Share 

rfViJivSolanoides,  with  hoary  Inchan-  of  Air  in  warm   Weather;  and  if, 

ters-nightfhadc-Ieaves.  they  are  duly  watered,  they   wiQ 

3.  Solahoidbs   Americana^  cir^  thrive, and  produce  Flowers  2ay«- 

€tmfoliis  glaht'is,  Tourn,     American  ly,  and  their  Fruit  will  ripen  in  Sep^ 

Solanoides  with  fmooth  Inchanters-  tembcr ;  but  there  will  be  a  Succefiion 

nightfhade  leaves.  of  Flowers  and  Fruit  all  the  Winter, 

This  Genus  of  Plants  was  efta-  provided  the  Plants  are  preferved  in 

bltfhed  by  Dr.  Toumefort ;  the  Cha-  a  moderate  Temperature  of  Heat ; 

raflers  of  which  are  publifhM  in  the  fo  that  the  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  af- 

Memoirs  of  the  Ac. 1  demy  of  Sciences  at  ford  an  agreeable  Variety   in   the 

Paris  i  but  Dt,  Linnxuj  has  fu ppo-  Stove  in  Winter  i  for  being  of  a 

bright 
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bright  red  Colour,  and  growing  in  mara,  C.  B.  P.    Perennial  climb' 

long  Banches,  they  make  a  fine  Ap-  .  ing  Nighdhade,  commonljr  caM 

pearance.    Thefe  Plants  will  abide  Bitter-fweet. 

leveral  Years,  and  produce  plenty  of        5.  SoLAHVufcandens,  fighici' 

Flowers  ^d  Fruit :  but  they  (hould  mara^JIore  alho.   C.  B,  P,    Pcra- 

conftantly  remain  in  Shelter ;  for  if*    nial  climbing  Nightfliade,  with  a 

they  are  expofed  in  Summer,  they  white  Flower. 

will  lofe  their  large  Leaves,  and  ap-         6.  Solavvu  fcatidtnSf  fohii  W' 

pear  dinted  ;  nor  will  the  Fruit  con-  ritgaiis.    H.    R.  Par^    Pemuul 

tinue  on  the  Plants;  fo  that  the  beft  climbing  Nightihade,  widiTarie|a* 

way  is,  to  let  them  remain  always  ted  Leaves, 

in  the  Stove,  giving  them  a  large         7.  So  la  hum  frMticBfum  lacdft- 

Share  of  Air  in  Summer,  which  wHl  rum.  C  B,  P.     Shrubby  berry-boT' 

keep  them  in  Vigour,  and  render  ing  Nightihade,   colhm<mly  allai 

them  beautiful.  jfmomum  Pltnii. 

The  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  afford         8.  SoLKmvuGmmnftJnBum* 

a  fine  red  Colour,  when  bruifed  1  but  Z"^  inftar  arafinigerrim  unitlkt, 

it  foon  fades  on  Paper;  which  ren-  B^irb.  Ind.    Nightihade  from  Gfi- 

ders  it  worth  little.    If  a  Quantity  ney,  with  large  Fruit,  refemt^g 

of  thefe   Fruit  is   fqueez'd  into  a  black  Cherries,  which  grow  ifi  u 

Glafs  of  fair  Water,  fo  as  to  colour  Umbel, 
the  "Water  of  a  deep-red,  and  a  Stem         9.  Solavvu  J^smfirmfrMtifcmt 

of  Flowers  of  the  Tuberofe  put  into  ^nif  igmis,  Jmiricanum,  Pkk,  ?hjt^ 

the  Glafs,  it  will  in  one  Night  im-  Shrubby  and  thorny^ff#r/V«^iglit- 

bibe  fo  much  of  the  Liquor,  as  to  ihade,with  fire-colour^dThons. 
variegate  the  Flowers  wlthaRofe-         10.  Solanum  fiimjum^maxm 

colour.  iomentofitm.  Bocc.  Bar,  Piant.  Tbor- 

SOLANUM,  Nlghtfhade.  ny  Night(hade,  very  much  corefd 

The  Cbaradirs  are  ;  with  a  Wool  or  Down. 

^be  Flower  confifti  of  em  Leaf,         11.  Sol  Am  v  m  JmericMtm  J^ 

nvbicb  is  dwided  into  fouo  Parts,  and  fum,foUis  nuhngtn^^  fruQu  mimsf- 

expands  inform  of  a  Star :  from  tbi  fo,  D,  Lig.  Tcurn.    Thorny  Jnt" 

Flower-cnf  rifts  tbe  Pointal,  *uibicb  rican  Nightihade,  with  Leareslike 

afiemuard  becomes  a  round  or  oval  thofe  of  Mad -apple,  and  a  Fnit 

fift  fueeulent  Fruity  containing  many  ihaped  like  an  inverted  Pear,  coa* 

^t  Seeds  in  eacb.  monly  called  in  Barbados  fiachdflO- 

The  Species  are  ;  pear. 

1.  Solanum  officinarum,  acinis  12.  Solanum  pomifentm  fittf 
nigricantibus.  C,  B.  P,  Common  fens  Africanum  fpinofum  oipiaVi 
Nightihade  of  the  Shops,  with  black'  /lore  boraginis,foliis  profundi  Utw- 
Fruit.  atis.  H,  L.     Shrubby  jffricM  ap- 

2.  Solanum  offcinarum,  acinis  pie-bearing  Nightihade,  withbii» 
fnniceis,  C.  B,  P.  Nightihade  with  Thorns,  a  Flower  like  Borage,  asd 
red  Fruit.  deeply  jagged  Leaves  ;  cotuoaif 

3.  Solanum    offcinarum^    acinis  called  Pomum  Amoris. 

luteis.  C.  B,  P.     Nightihade  with         13.  Sot  aw  u  Americamtm  ^ 

yellow  Fruit.  fum  berbaceum,  acantbi  ftii;  f^ 

4.  SoLA^UM  fcandins^  feu  dulca-^  amfh  coeruleo,  Ihufi,     Prickly  b«f 
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1>jLceoas  American  Nightlhide,  with 
a  Bears-brecch-leafy  and  a  large  blue 
Flower. 

14,  SoLANUM  Amificamum  J^ne^ 
fijjimmm  birbaaum,  auguriit  folio^ 
fltri  Imieo.  Untft.  The  moft  prick* 
]3ri/iRMriV«»Night(badey  with  aWater^ 
melon-leaf,  aj^  a  yellow  Flower. 

ij.  Sol AVViiJlMuricaMMmt/rufi' 
fcau  &  Jfinofitm^  quirtus  filh,  he* 
cis  rubris.  Houfi.  Shrubby  and 
yncVXy  Ameriean  Nightfhade,  with 
an  Oak'Ieaf,  and  red  Berries. 

16.  SoLANUM  Amtricanum  bacci' 
firum^  caule  i^  foliu  tamenU  incanii 
ffinofisf  fiort  iuteo^  fruQu  erocio. 
Shan.  Cat.  Berry-bearing  Ameri* 
tan  Nightihade,  with  hoary  Stalks 
and  Leaves,  a  yellow  Flower,  and 
iaffiron-coIoarM  Fmit. 

17.  SoLANUM  Amtricanmnfruti* 
t^fuM  baccifirum  /^inpfum^JUre  cctrw 
lie.  Sloan,  Shrubby  berry- bearing 
American  Nightfliade,  with  a  blue 
Flower. 

18.  SoLANVif  Amiricannm,  frU" 
tefcens  &  Jpinofttm,flori  magno  albo, 
Houft.  Prickly  and  ihrubby  Amtri- 
can  Nigbtibade,  with  a  large  white 
Flower. 

19.  So  LA  HUM  Americanum^fcan" 
dim  bf  frntefcins,  fan  magno  cam* 
/«,  fmBu  rubra,  Hou/i,  Shrubby 
climbing  Amcricantiigiitihzdc,  with 
a  large  blue  Flower,  and  a  red 
Fruit. 

20.  SoLANUM  Americannm  frw 
tefcens y  nanffinofum,  lanri  filioy  flori 
racemofi  cctrulio,  Houft,  Smooth 
ihrubby  American  Nightihade,  with 
a  Bay-leaf,  and  blue  Flowers  grow- 
ing in  Clufters. 

21.  SoLANUM  Amtricamm^  fru- 
iifcens  ^  Jpino/um^  filiis  infra  tomen* 
iofis^  flon  magno  cctruUo,  Houft. 
Shrubby  and  ^xickXy  American  Night* 
Aade^  with  Leaves  which  are  hoary 
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nndeneath^  and  a  large  hloe  FIoir« 
er. 

22.  SoLANUM  Americannm  aria* 
refanSf  <uirbafci  folio^  frmBu  Jlmv^" 

fcenti  majori,  Plnm,  Tree-like  AnU" 
rican  Nightihade,  with  a  Mulldm- 
leaf,  and  a  larger  yellow  Fruit. 

23.  SoLAMUM  Bonarienfi  m-bore^ 
fcins,  fafasfloribus.  Bert.El/b.Ttee^ 
like  Nightfliade  of  Buenos  Ayra^ 
with  Flowers  like  the  Potato. 

24..  SoLANUid  Babanunfi  arbors 
fcenSf  folio finuaio.  Bori.  Eltb,  Tree- 
like Nightihade  from  XhtBahamm 
IfiandSf  with  a  finaated  Leaf. 

25.  SoLANUM  lignofumAfricatmm 
femper^irenSf  laurinisfoliis,  H,  An^^ 
Woody  ever-greett  Africam  Night- 
ihade, with  Bay-leaves. 

26.  SoLANUM  Amerscanmn /can* 
denSffo/iis  tomentofis,  Plnm.  Climb- 
ingidfWrfVtfff  Nightihade;,  with  wool- 
ly Leaves. 

27.  SoLANVM  Amerieammi  fiam* 
Jens,  acuUatam,  bjofcyam  folio^  fiora 
intus  albot  exfm  fnrpureo.  Plumu 
Climbing  prickly  American  Nigjhft- 
fhade,  with  an  Henbane-leaf,  and  a 
Flower  white  within,  and  purple  cm, 
the  Outfide. 

28.  SoLANUM  Americmnm  fnol* 
cofnm,  perfica  foliis,  acnleatum.Plnm. 
Shrubby  and  prickly  ^Iv^icMNight* 
ihade,  with  Peach-leaves. 

29.  SoLANUM  daleamarum  Afrl* 
tamm,  foliis  crajps  birfutis,  HorK 
Eltb.  Climbing  ^riVa«Nightfiiad^ 
with  hairy  thidc  Leaves. 

30.  SoLANVM  Americannm  arba* 
refcens,  non  fpinofnm^  florepanoa  r«« 
benti^frndu  anreo.  Honft.  Smooth 
American  tree-like  Nightihade,  with 
a  fmall  rediih  Flower,  and  a  gold- 
colourM  Fruit. 

31.  SoLANUM  Americannm  arbo* 
refcens^  non  J^inofum,  lauri  folio  af-^  ' 
fer9,floribiu  umoellatis  albis.  Het^, 

Smooch 
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Smooth  tree-like  AmtHcan  Nigbt- 
Ihade,  with  a  rough  Bay-leaf,  and  , 
white  Flowers  growing  in  Umbels. 

The  firftSort  is  now  very  com - 
tfion  uptfn  Dnnghilsy  and  on  rich 
cultivated  Soils,  in  many  Parts  of 
MttgiiNuf;  where  it  often  becomes  a 
troublefome  Weed.  This  is  the 
Sort  which  the  College  of  Phyficians 
have  directed  to^be  as*d  in  Medicine, 
under  the  Title  of  Solanum  bortenfe  : 
jlnd  although  it  is  now  become  a 
Tcry  troublefome  Weed  in  many 
Gardens  near  LonJon,  yet  it  is  not  a 
Native  of  this  Country,  but  is  fup* 
jpos'd  to  have  been  brought  original 
ly  from  America ;  from  whence  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Species  of  this 
Genus  have  been  introducM  into  £«- 
rope.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts 
are  very  near  to  the  firft,  differing 
from  it  in  the  Colour  of  their  Fruits, 
and  the  Plants  being  woolly.  The 
third  Sort  I  have  received  from  the 
Ifland  of  Barbados  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent times ;  fo  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  a 
Weed  of  that  Country.  The  eighth 
Sort  produces  much  larger  Fruit 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  the 
Flantswillgrowproportionablylarger, 

The  fourth  Sort  is  a  climbing 
woody  Plant,  which  grows  in  the 
Hedges  in  divers  Parts  of  England  i 
and  is  by  fome  planted  in  Gardens, 
to  coverArbours,  or  (hady  Walks,  in 
London^  and  other  clofe  Places,  where 
ftW  other  Plants  will  thrive.  This 
Plant  is  alfo  ufed  in  Medicine,  for 
fome  particular  Preparations;  but 
the  Herb-folks  in  the  Markets  often 
MX  this  inftead  of  the  Garden  Night- 
fhade,  which  is  a  cooling  Plant,  and 
th*is  an  hot  atrid  one  ;  which  ren- 
ders it  contrary  to  the  Intention  of 
the  Ointment,  wherein  NightOiade 
is  one  of  the  Ingredients. 

The  Sort  with  white  Flowers  is  a 
Variety  of  the  former,  as  alfo  that 
tpviih  variegated  Leaves ;  both  which 
arepreferv'dby  thofe  who  are  yttty 
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earious  in  coUeding  the  Tarioai 
Kinds  of  Plants. 

Thefe  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  Branches,  or 
by  planting  their  Cuttings  in  the 
Spring  upon  a  motft  Soil;  where 
they  will  foon  take  Root,  and  may 
afterward  be  tranfplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

The  Amofkum  Plinii  is  propagated 
in  great  Plenty,  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  large  red  Fruit,  which  is  always 
ripe  in  Winter  ;  fo  that  when  the 
Trees  have  plenty  of  Fruit,  they 
make  a  veryhandfomeAppeaiance  in 
aGreen-houfe,  when  intermixed  with 
Orange,  Myrtle,  and  other  Exotkra. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
fowing  its  Seeds  in  a  Pot  of  rich 
£arth  in  the  Spring,  placing  it  up- 
on a  moderate  Hot- bed,  which  will 
greatly  faciliute  the  Growth  of  the 
Seeds  :  the  Earth  in  the  Pot  ihould 
be  frequently  watered  s  for  if  it  is 
kept  too  dry,  the  Seeds  will  not 
grow.  When  the  Plants  are  come 
up,  you  (hould  make  a  gentle  Hot- 
bed, which  muil  be  covered  with  rich 
Earth  about  fix  Inches  thick ;  in  tlus 
they  fhould  be  planted  about  fix 
Inches  Diftance  each  Way,  and  the 
Bed  arch*d  over  with  Hoops,  CS'r. 
and  coverM  withMats,  to  ihade  them 
from  the  Sun  and  Cold  ;  obferving 
frequently  to  water  them. 

When  the  Plants  have  acqnirM 
Strength,  and  the  Seafon  becomes 
favourable,  you  mud  enure  them  to 
bear  the  open  A^*  by  degrees,  to 
which  they  (hould  be  fully  expo- 
fed  in  June  ;  \;vhen  alfo  thfy 
ihould  be  taken  i^»  with  a  ^a& 
of  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each 
Plant, and  placd  feparately  in  Pots 
fiird  with  r^h  Earth ;  which  muft 
be  fet  in  a^ady  Situation,  and  fre- 
quently water*d  until  they  have  ta- 
ken Root ;  after  which  they  may  be 
removed  into  a  more  open  Expoion^ 

tod 
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wad  placM  among  other  Exotic 
Plants ;  but  they  reqaire  a  great 
Pknty  of  Water  in  dry  Weather  j 
without  v^hich  they  feldom  produce 
much  Fruit. 

In  Winter  they  muft  be  removM 
into  the  Green-houfe,  and  placed  ia 
the  coldeft  Part  of  the  Houfe, where 
they  may  have  as  mach  free  Air  as 
poflible  in  mild  Weather ;  being  fo 
hardy,  as  many  times  to  endure  che 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  abroad^ 
when  planted  in  a  warm  Situation  '; 
fo  that  they  only  reqaire  to  be  fhel- 
tcr'd  from  fevere  Froft. 

Thefe  Plants  n>ould  be  annually 
(hifted  about  the  Latter-end  o^  April ^ 
when  their  Roots  fhould  be  pared 
round,  cutting  off  all  the  mouldy  Fi« 
bres  which  were  next  the  Pot,  and 
the  Pots  fiird  up  with  frefh  rich 
Earth  s  which  will  ilrengtben  their 
Flowers,  apd  caufe  them  to  produce 
plenty  of  Fruit ;  which  (as  I  faid  be- 
fore} ripens  in  Winter,  and  being  of 
the  Shape  and  Size  of  Cherries,  are 
commonly  calPd  Winter  Cherries  by 
che  Gardeners. 

The  ninth  and  eleventh  Sorts  are 
much  tenderer  than  the  former,  be- 
ing brought  from  the  warm  Parts  of 
America,  Thefe  are  alfo  propagated 
by  Towing  their  Seeds  in  the  Spring 
upon  a  good  Hot-bed;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould 
be  each  tranfplanted  into  afeparate 
{inall  Pot  fiird  with  rich  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  frefh  Hot-bed,  obferv- 
ing  to  water  and  (hade  them  uotil 
they  have  taken  Roots  after  which 
they  Ihould  have  Air  and  Water  in 
proportion  to  the  Heat  of  the  Seafoo, 
and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  pla- 
ced ;  and  when  their  Roots  have  £11' 
ed  thePots  in  which  they  were  plant- 
ed (which  they  will  do  in  a  Month's 
time,  if  they  thrive),  they  muft  be 
ihaken  out ;  and  after  having  gen- 
tly paied  off  the  Fibres  which  grew 


next  the  Pot,  they*  (honld  be  placed 
in  Pots  a  Size  lacger,  which  mull  be 
fiird  with  frefh  rich  Earth,  and  plan* 
ged  into  a  frefh  Hot-bed,  to  brin£ 
the  Plants  forward,  obferving  to 
water  them  frequently  ;  for  they 
will  not  thrive  without  plenty  oif 
Mo^flurein  warm  Weather. 

In  July  thefe  Plants  may  be  ena« 
red  to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees^ 
into  which  they  may  be  removM,  if 
the  SeafoQ  be  warm ;  bat  otherwife 
they  muft  always  be  preferv'd  either 
under  GlaiTes,  or  in  die  Stove  ;  and 
if  they  are  placed  in  the  open  Air, 
they  fhould  not  remain  there  longer 
than  the  End  of  Stptfrnhtr  left  the 
Nights,  growing  cold,  fhould  hurt 
them,  during  the  Winter-feafoa 
they  muft  be  prefervM  in  the  Stove, 
obferving  to  water  them  frequently  s 
and  the  fecond  Year  they  will  pro- 
duce Flowers  and  Fruit. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  Sorts  are 
not  fo  tender  as  the  laft  ;  but  re- 
quire an  open  airy  Glafs-cafe,  or  • 
warm  Green-houfe  in  Winter  -,  bu^ 
in  Summer  may  be  exposed  i^i  this 
open  Air  with  other  Exotic  Plant^. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  Seeds  on  an  Hot-bed^  as  the 
former;  ^nd  fhould  be  managed  as, 
hath  been  direQed  for  them,  wit)i 
this  Difference,  that  they  may  faje 
much  fooner  exposM  to  the  open 
Air,  and  ihould  not  be.  bred  Ip 
tenderly.*  Thefe  are  preferv'd  for 
their  odd  Appearance,  by  fach  as  are 
curious  in  cultivating  Exotic  Plants  : 
their  Fruits,  being  ripe  in  Winter,  af- 
ford a  Variety  in  the  Green-houfe  ; 
and  their  Leaves  and  Flowers,  being 
very  remarkable  in  their  Colour, 
Shape,  ^c,  render  them  worthy  of 
a  PUce  in  evtiy  gobd  Collection  of 
Plants. 

There  is  alfo  another  Variety, 
which  differs  very  much  from  the 
tenth  Sort,  though    caird  by  that 

Name 
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^taie  in  moft  of  the  Et^lifif  Gar*  removM  into  the  Stove,  where  their 

dens  where  it  is  prefervM ;  which  I  muft  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pof- 

believe  came  from  Firginia^  and  be-  fible  in  warm  Weather;  bat  as  the 

lag  fomewhat  like  the  Figure  given  Cold  approaches  ia  Aatamn,  the/ 

by  Pire  Boccont  of  the  tenth  Sort,  I  muift  be  carefully  proteded  there- 

foppoTe  was  taken  for  the   fame  from ;  and  in  Winter  they  (hould  be 

PkiBt ;  bnt  they  are  very  different  kept  in  a  moderate  Temperature  of 

from  each  other,  as  appeared  by  fome  Warmth,   otherwife  they  will  not 

Plants  which  I  raisM  from  Seeds  fent  live  in  this  Country, 

sie  by  Signior  Ti7/r»  Frofeffor  of  Bo-  Some  of  thefe  Sorts  will  bear  to 

tany  at  Pifa^  of  Boce(me*s  Plant,  and  be  expos*d  in  the  open  Air,  in  the 

others  raisM  from  the  old  Sort,  which  Heat  of  Summer,  provided  they  are 

came  from  Firgima ;  both  which,  plac*d  in  a  warm  Situation ;  bot  if 

being  cultivated  together,  retained  a  the  Seafbn  ihould  prove  cold,  they 

fpeciiic  Difference.  will  not  thrive  afatroad;  wherefore 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,   lif-  it  will  be  better  to  let  them  remain 

ieenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,itwen-  in  the  Stove,  and  open  the  Glafles 

tieth,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-firil  Sorts  In  Front,  and  at  the  Top  of  the 

were  difcoverM  by  the  late  DrM^u/-  Stove,  every  Day,  to  admit  as  mnch 

#MMr,  near  La  Fera  Ctmz  in  Amirica^  Air  as  poffible  in  hot  Weather;  with 

from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  which  Management  they  will  thrive 

England  I  many  of  which  have  fuc-  much  better  than  in  the  open  Air. 

ceeded  in  feveral  cnrious  Gardens,  The  fixteenth  and    ieventeenth 

where  the  Plants  are  now  growing,  ^orts  were  difcoverM  by  Sir  Hmms 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  ^loam  in  Jamaica^  where  they  grow 

fzteenth  Sorts,  being  annual  Plants,  in  plenty.    The  Seeds  of  thefe  were 

nrely  produce  ripe  Seeds  in  Engiand;  alfo  fent  to  EngUuid  by  the  late  Dt. 

bat  the  others  are  abiding  Plants,  William  HsuJIoum. 

which  flower  every  Year,  and  fome-  The  twentieth  Sort  was  difcover- 

times  pecfed   their  Fruit  in  this  .  ed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wiiliam  Htmfitam^ 

Country.  at  Campeiiy,  where  it  hath  beea 

Thefe,  being  Natives  of  a  warm  found  in  great  Plenty  by  Mr.  Rdtrt 

Country,  muft  be  raised  on  an  Hot-  Millar,  a  Surgeon,  who  fent   dK 

bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  Seeds  to  England. 

thePhmu  are  fit  to  remove,  they  The  twenty  -  fecood,  twenty.  fe> 

nail  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  venth,   and    twenty  -  eighth    Sorti 

finadl  Pot  fiird  with  firefh  rich  Earth,  were  difcoverM  by  Father  Plmadtr 

and  pinnged  into  a  moderate  Hot-  in  fome  of  the  Trtncb  Settlements  in 

bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  the  Wefi'ln£et ;  and  have  fince  been 

Ihade  them  from  the  Sun  until  they  found  by  Mr.  RAtrt  MilUr^  near 

*have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which  Carthagena  in  Antrica,  from  wbcnoe 

•  time,  they  Ihould  have  a  large  Share  he  fent  their  Seeds. 

ef  fteih  Air  admitted  to  %em  in  The  twenty-third  Sort  was  fent 

warm  Weather,  and  may  be  plenti-  from  Butnos  Ayres  ;  and  the  twelfth 

fully  watered.    Toward  the  Latter-  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the  BaL^tmm 

end  of  Jume  it  will  be  proper  to  IJlands, 

harden  the  Plants  to  endure  the  open  A 11  thefe,  being  Natives  of  warn 

Air;  and  foon  after  thry  ihould  be  Countries^  muft  be  treated  in  the 
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Ijune  manner  as  hath  been  direAed 
for  the  former  Sorts  i  otherwife  they 
win  not  thrive  in  England, 

The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-fixth 
Sorts,  being  Natives  of  the  Capt  rf 
G$9dtUpit  are  le(s  tender  than  any 
'  of  tBe  other  Kinds.  Thefemuft  be 
preferred  in  Pots,  and  pkc*d  in  a 
good  Green-houfe  in  Winter,  where 
they  ihoald  have  a  large  Share  of  free 
Air  in  mild  Weather ;  bat  muft  be 
fecnrM  againft  Froft,  during  the 
Winter-feafon.  They  will  require 
to  be  frequently  refre(h*d  with  Wa* 
ter;  bat  in  cold  Weather  it  maft  be 
given  to  them  in  moderate  Quanti- 
ties; and  in  Sammer  the  Plants 
ihould  be  placM  in  the  open  Air,  in 
a  warm'(helter*d  Sitoationp  daring 
which  Seafon  they  will  require  a  more 
plentiful  Supply  of  Water  in  dry 
Weather ;  for  they  are  thirfty  Plants, 
as  are  all  of  the  Tribe. 

The  climbing  Sorts  of  Nightihade 
may  be  propagated  by  CuttingSy 
which  ihould  be  taken  off  in  May ; 
and  thofe  of  the  tender  Kinds  (hould 
be  planted  in  Pots  filled  with  frefli 
Earthy  and  plunged  into  an  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  where  they  ihould 
be  carefully  (creen'd  from  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  every  Day,  until  they 
Jiave  taken  Root  j  after  which  they 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  Plants  which  come  from 
iSeeds,  But  the  twenty^ninth  Sort, 
which  is  more  hardy,  will  not  re* 
quire  fo  much  Care ;  for  if  the  Cut- 
tings of  this  Kind  are  planted  in  a 
fiiady  Border,  the/  will  take  Root, 
and  may  be  afterward  taken  up,  ini, 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  warm  Situa* 
tion  in  the  open  Air  till  O^ioBer, 
when  tbey  mud  be  removed  into  the 
Green-houfe  for  the  Winter-feafon. 

Thefe  Plants,  when  they  thrive 
well,  and  produce  plenty  of  Fruit, 
jnake  an  agreeable  Variety  amongil 
i^thrr  Erotic  Plants  i^  the  Stove  and 
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Green-honfe,  efpedally  in  the  Win* 
ter-feafon  ;  at  which  time  they  com^ 
monly  have  plenty  of  Fruit,  whick 
make  a  pretty  Appearance,  ^hem 
there  are  not  many  other  Plants  ia 
Beauty.  And  fome  of  thefe  Sorts, 
whofe  Flowers  are  large,  and  o£ 
beautiful  Colours,  make  a  fine  Ap. 
pearance,  and  are  worthy  of  a  Place 
in  the  Stove,  tho*  they  do  not  con- 
ilantly  produce  Fruit  in  this  Cli- 
mate; efpecially  the  thirteenth  Sort; 
whofe  Flowers  are  very  large,  and 
of  a  fine  blue  Colour ;  and  the  twea«i 
ticth  Sort,  whofe  Flowers,  thongk 
fnuU,  yet  being  producM  in  lon^ 
Clufters,  and  being  of  a  fine  blue  Co- 
lour, make  a  beautiful  Appearance  ; 
and  thefe  frequently  flower  in  the 
Winter-feafon. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fixteenthy  being  annual  Plants,  the 
Seeds  ihould  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring;  and  the  Plants  muft  be 
brought  forward  in  Hot-beds,  other- 
wife  they  will  not  produce  ripe  Fruit 
in  this  Country ;  for  they  feldom 
flower  until  the  Middle  otju/j,  and 
the  Plants  pcriih  on  tlie  Bt&  Ap. 
proach  of  Cold  in  the  Autumn. 

SOLDANELLA,  Soldand. 
The  Cbara£iirs  are ; 

//  bath  a  hell-Jhaped  FIoww,  ton* 
filling  of  one  Leaf^  which  is,  fir  the 
moft  part,  fringed:  the  Point ai,  <whicb 
arifts  from  the  lower  Part  of  tbg 
EmpaUment,  afternjjard  becomes  a 
Fruit  of  a  cylindrical  Figure,  opening 
at  the  Top,  and  full  of  Seeds,  which 
adhere  to  a  Placenta. 
The  Species  are ; 

i.SoLDANBLLA  Alpina  rotundifo' 
lia.  C.  B.  P.  Round-leav'd  Solda- 
nel  of  the  J/ps. 

2.  SoLDANBLLA  Alpina rotundifQ" 
lia^  flore  niveo,  C,  B.  P,  Round- 
leav'd  Soldancl  of  the  Alps,  with  a 
fnow -white  Flower. 

3  Soiv  AV  ELL  A  Alpiaa,  folio  mi' 

nut 
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MMt  rotmuh'  C.B.P.     Soldanel  of 
the  JJpjf  with  a  Leaf  lefs  round. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  on  the  JIfs, 
and  feveral  other  mountainous  Places 
of  I^afy,  Germany  t  and  Hungary ; 
from  whence  the  Plants  have  been 
obtatnM  by  foxne  curious  Perfonsy 
who  preferve  them  in  their  Gardens 
for  the  fake  of  Variety.  They  are 
Plants  of  humble  Growth*  feldom 
^fing  above  three  or  -four  Inches 
liigh.  Their  round  Leaves  grow 
dofe  to  the  Ground,  from  between 
which  the  Flower  Hems  arife  ;  each 
of  which  have  four  or  five  Flowers, 
which  in  the  firft  Sort  are  of  a  fine 
blue  Colour ;  but  the  fecond  of  a 
Snow-white,  which  hang  down,  and 
are  fliap^d  like  Bells.  They  flower 
tl^e  Latter-end  of  ^r/7,  or  the  Be- 
git^ning  of  May,  and  their  Seeds  are 
lipc  in  July, 

The  be^  Method  to  propagate 
thefe  Plants  is,  by  parting  of  their 
JRoots ;  becaufe  their  Seeds  do  not 
fucceed,  unlefs  they  are  perfe^ly 
ripe,  and  well  nourifliM ;  and  this 
rarely  happens  in  England,  Nor  do 
the  Seeds  which  are  brought  from 
abroad,  fucceed;  for  they  feldom 
grow,  unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  af* 
ter  they  are  ripe. 

The  Seafon  for  tranfplanting  and 
parting  thefe  Roots  is  in  September, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  make 
good  Roots  before  Winter;  for  if 
tiiey  are  removed  in  the  Spring,  they 
never  flower  very  ftrong  j  and  if  the 
Seafon  (hould  prove  dry,  the  Plants 
will  decay,  unlefs  they  are  conftantly 
fopply'd  with  Water. 

The  Soil  in  which  thefe  Plants 
thrive  befl,  is  a  flrong  cool  Loam, 
and  they  mull  have  a  ihady  Situa- 
tion ;  for  if  they  are  expos'd  to  the 
Sun,  they  will  not  live ;  nor  will 
thrive  in  a  warm  light  Soil.  In  dry 
Weather  thefe  Plants  fliould  be  fre- 
quently watered ;  which  will  caufe 
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them  to  flower  ftrongly,  and  make 
a  good  Increafe. 

If  the  Seeds  ripen  in  Bnglaml,  and 
any  Perfon  is  defirous  to  propagate 
the  Plants  that  way^  they  ihould  be 
fown  in  Boxes  or  Pots  fiU4  with  hdh 
loamy  Earth,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe ;  and  the  Boxes  mull  be  plac*d 
in  a  (hady  Situation,  and  frequently 
watcr'd  in  dry  Weather.  The  Plants 
will  fometimes  appear  the  fame  Au- 
tumn the  Seeds  are  fown  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  do  not  come  up  till 
the  following  Spring;  fo  that  tbe 
Earth  mull  not  be  difturb'd,  nor 
Weeds  permitted  to  grow  in  the 
Boxes.  When  the  Planu  come  up, 
they  maft  be  duly  water'd  in  dry 
Weather,  and  conflantly  placMina 
fiiady  Situation.  The  following  Ao- 
tumn  the  Plants  fliould  be  ukcn  oat 
of  the  Boxes,  and  planted  in  a  ihaiAj 
Border,  about  fix  or  eight  Inches 
afunder,  where  they  may  remain  to 
flower;  or  they  may  be  intermix^ 
with  other  low  j^lfineFlstnts  in  Nofth 
Borders,  where  they  will  makeaa 
agreeable  Variety. 

SOLIDAGO,  Woundwort. 
The  Cbaraffers  are  ; 

li  haib  comfound  radiated fUnotn^ 
'which  are  fame  Female^  and  •ihm 
Hermaphrodite  :  the  Female  FJewert 
eompofe  the  Rays,  being  fitua ted  rmmi 
the  Border  y  and  ea^h  ha*uing  a  Seg- 
ment ftretched  out  like  a  Tongue^  vfHtb 
MS  trifid:  the  Hermaphrodite  F/evnrt 
are  tnhulons,  and  divided  into  feoe 
Farts  at  their  Brim ;  thefe  oecnfy  the 
Dijk  in  the  Middle  :  they  are  mnnj  ^ 
them  included  in  a  common  cihndriced 
fcali  Empalement  :  thefe  Florets  art 
each  fucceeded  by  a  fingle  comprrfs^d 
Seed,  nvhirh  is  cronjun^dnvith  a  dswy 
Suhjlance, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  SoMDAGo    Saraceniea,  D$d, 
Pempt.     Saracens  Woundwort. 

2.  Soli  DAGO  altiff.ma,  feliit  $1- 

lau^is 
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bagisferrath^  radia  repent e,  Talleft  on  their  Surface,  and  ilightly  fawed 

Woundwort,    witli    oblong   fawed.  on  their  Edges.     The  Flowers  grow 

Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Root.  in  Bunches  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalks, 

3.  Solid  AGO  aUiJ^ma,  fqUis  eh"  which  are  yellow,  ana  fomewhai  like 

hngis  glahris,   marginibus  dintatis.  thofe  of  Ragwort ;  but  the  Rays  are 

Talleft  Eailern  Woundwort,  with  ob-  not  fo  long. 
long  fmooch  Leaves,  indented  on  the        The  fecond  ^ort  has  been  found 

Edges.  growing  wild  in  fome  Places  in  Eng- 

4^  Solid  A  GO  foliis  onfato-kmeee-  land.     This  doth  not  grow  above 

latisj  inferioribtis  petiolatu^JuferierU  four  or  five  Feet  high  \  the  Leaves 

hut  eLmplexicaulibtu,    Low  Wound-  are  deeply  fawed  on  their  Edges, 

wort,  with  oval  fpear-ihap'd  Leaves ;  and  the  Root  creeps  in  the  Ground ; 

the  lower  having  long  Pedicles,  but  fo  that  it  will  fpread  over  a  large 

the    upper   dofely  embracing    the  Trad  in  a  ihort  time,  if  the  Roots 

Stalk.  are  not  confined. 

5.  SoLiDAGO  foliis  cordatis  petio'  The  third  Sort  is  a  Native  of  the 
latis  ferratis.  Tlor.  Lugd,  Alpine  Eaft,  from  whence  I>r.  Toumefort 
Woundwort,  with  heart  fhapM  faw-  fent  the  Seeds  to  Paris.  This  is  like 
cd  Leaves,  having  Footiblks.  the  firft  Sort ;  but  the  Leaves  are  not 

6.  So  LI  DAGO  foliif  reniformibus  fo  broad,  and  the  Edges  are  very 
fuberbiculatis  dituiculatist.eaule  pro'  ilightly  indented:  the  Stalks  grow 
CMtttbente.  African  Woundwort,  with  taller,  and  the  Bunches  of  Flowers 
loundiih  Ground-ivy -leaves;  are  clofer. 

y.  Solid  AGO  foJiis  ob^erfe  waiis        All  thefe  three  are  very  hardy 

carnofUcrenatis^caulefruticofo^corym'  Plants,  and  delight  in  a  moiil  rich 

he  ramafe.  Lin,  Hort.  Cliff,    African  Soil  ;  for  they  naturally  grow  by  the 

ihrubby  .  Woundwort,   .  with    oval  Sides  of  Rivers,  or  ilanding  Waters, 

fiefhy  Leaves,  which  are  crenated,  .  They  are  too  large  to  be  admitted 

and  brancjiing  Flower- heads.  into  Gardens ;   fo  are  rarely  pre- 

S,  Solid  AGO  foliis  fagittatis  am-  ferv*d  but  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for 

flexicaulibus  dentatis^  camlefruticefo,  the  fake  of  Variety. 
Lin,  Hort.  Cliff,      Shrubby  African       The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Native  of^^* 

Woundwort,     with    arrow -fhap'd  nVa;  it  was  firil  brought  from  A^iv* 

Leaves  embracing  the  &talks.  Tork  ;  but  hath  flnce  been  found  in 

9.  Soli  DA  GO  faliii  Unearibm  in'  Pen/yl'vania^    and    other   Northern 

fegerrimiSf  corymbis   ramofisy  fo^um  Parts  of  America,    This  Sort  feldom 

raJie  hre^ifftmo,    Un.  Hort,   Cliff,  -grows  three  Feet  high,  nor  do  the 

.^^-/Vtfw  Woundwort,  with  narrow  Roots  fpread  in   the  Ground  like 

ivhole  Leaves,  ;^nd  branching  Flow-  either  of  the  former  Sons ;   fo  de- 

crs,  with  very  ftiort  Rays,  common-  fervcs  a  Place  in  all  large  Gardens, 

}y  caUM  African  Groundfel.  where  :here  is  room  to  admit  Plants 

The.  firA  Sort  grows  wild  about  of  the  fame  Growth.     The  lower 

Str^fbu^gb^  as  alfo  in  Silejia,     This  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  pretty  thick 

bath  a.,  perennial  Root,  and  an  an-  and  fucrculent ;  thefe  have  long  Foot- 

jjual  Stalk,  which  grogvs.five  or  fix  ftalks;  but  thofe  which  come  out  to- 

Fecthigh;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  ward  the  upper  Part  of  the  Stalks  are 

moiil  rich  Grpund,    it  vill   grow  much  (hotter,  and  have  no  Footft^lk, 

much   taller.     The  Leaves  of  this  but  clofely  embrace  the  Stalks.  The 

Sort  are  a  Foot  in  Lengtb|  fmooth  Flowers    are    produced    in     large 
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Banches  on  the  Top  of  the  Sulks,  grow  fo  tall :  the  Stalks  are  more 

and  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  herbaceous,  and  the  Leaves  are  long. 

Golden  rod,  bat  larger.    Thefeare  narrow,  and  hairy.    Thefe  are  pro* 

produced  toward  the  End  oi  Auguft^  duc'd  very  dofe  on  die  Branches, 

and  continue  in  Beauty  all  Septtm-  without  any  Order,  as  are  alfo  the 

ber ;  which  renders  this  Sort  more  Branches.     The  Flowers  grow  in 

valuable.    This  is  as  hardy  as  the  dofe  Cluflers  at  the  End  of  the 

other  Sorts,  and.  is  propagated  by  Shoots  :  thefe  appear  in  Augu/t  and 

parting  of  the  Roots :  the  befl  time  Siptemter,  and  continue  to  the  End 

for  this  is  in  Oaoher,  foon  after  the  oiOSoher^  and  fomettmes  till  near 

Flowers  are  pafl,  that  the  Plants  may  Cbriftmms. 

have  good  Root  in  the  Ground  be-  Thefe  four  Sorts  are  eafity  propa* 

fore  the  dry  Weather  of  the  Spring;  sated  by  Seeds  or  Cuttings;  bat  the 

otherwife  they  will   not  flower  fo  btter  Method  is  g^ecally  pradis*d 

well.    It  delights  in  a  rich  moift  inJ?ff^il8W;for  it  ismuch  thefhort- 

SoiL  er  way,  as  t.^tty  Cutting  will  grow. 

The  fifth  Sort  i$  fomewhat  like  if  they  are  planted  in  a  (hady  Bor- 

the  fecond  ;  but  the  Leaves  are  much  der»  either  in  Jvnty  Juh^y  or  Amgufti 

ihorter,  and  fhap'd  fomewhat  like  an  and  when  the  Cuttings  have  made 

Heart.    This  is  very  hardy,  and  re-  good   Roots,  they  ihould  then  be 

quires  no  other  Treatment  than  the  taken  up,  and  planted  in  Pots;  for 

three  firfl  Species.  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  long 

The  iixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  in  the  full  Ground,  their  Roots  wilt 

ninth  Sorts  are  Natives  of  Africa,  extend  to  a  gre^  Difbmce,   and  the 

growing  near  the  Cape  ofGoodHopei  Plants  will  fhoot  very  vigoroofly;  fo 

10  thefe  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the  chat,  if  they  are  then  removed,  there 

opea  Air  in  Winter,  and  arc  always  will  be  great  Danger  of  their  fnc* 

preferv'd    in  the  Green  -  houfe   in  ceedtng ;  and  if  they  fhould  live, 

England,    The  fixth  Sort  hath  trail-  the  Plants  will  not  be  fo  handfome 

ing  Branches,  which  lie  upon  the  as  thofe  which  were  early  potted. 

Ground  where  they  are  not  fup-  In  the  Winter-time  theC;  Phnts 

ported  I  nor  do  thefe  Branches  ever  ffiuft  be  honfed  ;  but  diey  (hoold 

grow  to  be  woody.    The  Flowers  have  as  much  free  Air  as  poflibk  in 

have  no  great  Beauty,  which  makes  mild  Weather,  and  alfo  plenty  rf 

this  Plant  of  little  Efteem  ;  fo  it  is  Water ;   for  they  are  very  thirHy 

fcldom    preferv*d,  but   in  Botanic  Plants;  nor  do  they  require  any 

Gardens.  other  Care,  in  Winter,  but  to  pre- 

The  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ferve  them  from  Froft.     In  Summer 

Sorts  are  fhrubby  Plants,  which  grow  they  muft  be  erften  fhi6ed  into  other 
about  four  or  five  Feet  high,  and  di-    Pots;  for  their   Roots  will   ftrike 

vide  into  many  irregular  Branches,  thro'  the  Holes  of  the  Pots  (if  they 

The  Flowers <ire  generally  produced  ftand    long    unremovM)    into   the 

attheEndiof  the  Branches,  which  Ground;  and  then  the  Plants  will 

are  yellow,  and  in  Shape  like  thofe  grow  luxuriantly,  and,  upon  being 

of  the  Ragwort ;    to  which  Genus  remov'd,.  will  dten  die:     As  thefd 

thefe  Planu  were  ufually  plac*d  by  Plants  do  not  continue  long,  Cot- 

ihe  Botanifts.  tings  ihould  be  annually-  planted  to 

The  ninth  Sort  is  not  fo  fiirubby  fccure  the  Species. 

as  the  other  two»  nor  do  the  Plants  SONCHUS,  Sowthifile. 
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Thefe  are  moft  of  them  Weeds  in 
imglarndf  and  are  not  planted  in 
Gardens;  for  if  their  Seeds  are  once 
permitted  to  fcatter  upon  theGroand, 
they  will  foon  ftock  it  with  Plants ; 
Ibr  which  Reafon,  they  ihoold  al- 
ways be  extirpated ;  not  only  thofein 
the  Garden,  bat  alfo  thofe  in  the 
Parts  near  it ;  becaufe  their  Seeds, 
being  fumifli*d  with  Down,  are  waft- 
ed in  the  Air  to  a  confiderable  Di- 
ftanoe,  where  falling  on  the  Groand, 
they  foon  come  ap»  and  prove  troa- 
blefome. 

SORBUS,  The  Servke-trce. 
The  Cbmradtri  are ; 
^*  7be    Fl^wir    cmfifts    of  froeral 
Leanes^  ^vbicb  art  fiacei  orhiculturly^ 
mmd  expand  in  fprm  of  a  Kofi  ;  nnbofi 
Fiowgr-cnp  afiertvard  becomis  a  Fmii 
J^afid  Uki  a  Piar  or  Medlar:    to 
tvkcb  muft  be  added^  Pennated  Leaves, 
like  tbo/e  oftbe  Afli. 
The  Species  are; 

1.  SoRBVS  fativa,  C.  B,  P.  The 
manared  Service-tree. 

2.  SoRBirs  fathoa^  fntSu  fyri* 
firmi,  medio  rnbente.  H,  Catb.  The 
innnared  Service,  with  pear-fhap^d 
Fruity  red  in  the  Middle. 

3.  SoRBVS  faiiva,  fruSu  ferotino 
mnori  fnrbinato  rubente,  Toum,  The 
lefTer  late-ripe  Service,  with  a  Med- 
lar-ihaped  Fruit. 

4.  So  RBUS  fatitfa^  fruSu  o*uato, 
meedio  rmbente,  Hort.  Catb»  The  ma- 
nured Service,  with  an  oval  Fruit, 
which  is* red  within. 

5.  So R BUS  fmiinia^  magno  fruStn 
turbinato^  paliide  rubente,  Inft.  R.  H, 
The  manared  Service,  with  a  lairge 
turbinated  Fruit  of  a  pale-red  Co- 
loar. 

6.  So R BUS  fati'va^  magno  fruSu 
mmttibii  twhinato^  rubro.  Inft.  R.  H» 
The  manured  Service,  with  a  large 
red  Fruit  not  turbinated. 

7.  SoRBVS  fati*va^  frnQu  tmrbi' 
»at9f  omnium  minime,    Inft,  R.  H, 
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The  manured  Service,  with  the  leaft 
Fruit. 

8.  SoRBUS  Orientals,  frmxinifo" 
Ho.  Toum.  Cor,  Eailern  Service^ 
with  an  A(h-leaf. 

9.  SoRBVS  Orientaiis,  fmOu  ma- 
gno,  comfrejot  bf  Jiave/cemte.  Toum, 
Cor.  Eailem  Service,  with  a  large* 
flat,  yellowiOi  Fruit. 

10.  SoRBUS  aucnparia.  %  B.  The 
wild  Service,  or  Quick -beam,  by 
fome  called  The  Quicken-tree. 

11.  SoKBus  JylveftriSf  fo/iis  ex  in* 
teo  'vartegatis.  The  wild  Service  or 
Quick-beam,  with  ilriped  Leaves. 

The  manured  Service  was  for* 
merly  (aid  to  be  growing  wild  in  Eng'- 
landi  but  this  I  believe  was  a  Mif- 
take;  for  fevecal  curious  Perfons 
have  ftriaiy  iearchM  thofe  Places 
where  it  was  mentioned  to  grow,  and 
could  not  find  it ;  nor  could  they 
learn  from  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
Countries,  that  any  fuch  Tree  had 
grown  there. 

In  Italy  thefe  Trees  are  very  com« 
mon,  wiiere  they  have  a  great  Va- 
riety of  Sorts,  which  were  obtained 
from  Seeds ;  but  I  have  not  obierv'd 
in  the  EngUfis  Gardens  more  than 
the  three  Sorts  firft- mentioned,  and 
thofe  are  yet  very  fcarce ;  for  I  have 
not  feen  more  than  one  large  Tree 
of  the  true  Service  in  England ^  which 
was  lately  growing  in  the  Gardens 
formerly  belonging  to  Jobn  Trade^ 
feant  at  Soutb-Lambetb,  near  yaux^ 
bull  in  Surry y  who  was  a  very  curi- 
ous CoUedor  of  rare  Plants  in  King 
Cbarles  the  Second^s  time  ;  which 
Tree  was  near  forty  Feet  high,  and 
did  produce  a  gfeat  Quantity  of 
Fruit  annually.  There  arc,  indeed, 
fome  Trees  of  middling  Growth  in 
the  Gardens  of  Henry  Marjb^  Efq;  at 
Hamcrfmitby  which  produce  Fruit 
(from  whence  feveral  young  Plants 
have  been  raifed  of  late  in  the  Nur- 
feries  near  Londan)  \  but  thefe  are 

402  fmall. 
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fmal],  compared  to   that   in  John 
^radifeant\  Garden. 

There  are  great  Numbers  of  large 
Trees  of  this  Service  growing  wild 
about  Aiihigny  in  Franca  from 
whence  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
/?/V^/«»// brought  a  great  Quantity 
of  the  Fruit,  and  from  the  Seeds 
raifed  a  great  Number  of  young 
Plants  in  his  Gardens  at  GocdnAjood  in 
Sufcx, 

Thefe    Fruits     nearly    refemble 
Medlars  in  their  Nature,  being  of    three  or  four  Years,  according  to 
a  very  auftere  Taftc,  till  they  are    their  Growth,  when  it  will  be  pro- 
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• 
Ihould  be  kept  conlhintly  clear  from 
Weeds ;  and  in  Winter  there  (hottld 
be  a  little  Mulch  laid  upon  the  Sur- 
face  of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots, 
to  protedt  them  from  being  injured 
by  Froil;  but  in  the  Spring  the 
Ground  between  them  Ihould  be 
dug,  burying  the  Mulch  therein  ;  in 
doing  of  which,  you  muft  be  careful 
not  to  cut  or  injure  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants. 

Id  this  Nurfery  they  may  contiooe 


rotten ;  when  they  have  a  more 
agreeable  Flavour  ;  but  in  England 
their  Fruit  does  not  ripen  fo  well  as 
in  warmer  Countries,  and  is  there^ 
fore  lefs  e(leem*d ;  however,  the 
Trees  are  propagated  by  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  are  curious  in  colle£ling  the 
various  Kinds  of  hardy  Trees  aod 
Shrubs,  for  the  Oddnefs  of  their 
Leaves  and  Fruit. 

They  may  be  propagated  by  fow- 
ing  their  Seeds  on  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed in  the  Spring;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  ihould  be 
carefully  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  and 
in  dry  Weather  wat^r^d  ;  but  they 
(hould  be  exposed  to  the  open  Air  ; 
for  the  only  Reafon  of  making  an 
Hot-bed  is,  to  forward  the  Growth 
of  the  Seeds :  but  if,  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  the  fied  is  kept  co- 
vered,  it  will  draw  the  Plants,  and 
fpoil  them.     In  this  Bed  the  Plants 


per  to  tranfplant  them  out  where 
they  are  to  remain  \  the  befl  Seafon 
for  which  is  in  O^ober^  or  in  the 
^P"ng,  jull  before  they  begin  to 
fhoot.  The  Soil  .(hOuld  be  warm  ia 
which  they  are  planted,  and  the  Si- 
tuation defended  from  cold  Winds ; 
in  which  Place  they  will  thrive,  and 
produce  Fruit  in  a  few  Years ;  bat 
as  the  Fruit  will  vary  from  thofe 
from  which  the  Seeds  were  taken  (as 
is  the  Cafe  of  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit), 
the  fureft  Method  to  have  the  parti- 
cular Sorts  which  you  intend  to  cul- 
tivate, is,  to  bud  or  graft  them  eidia 
upon  their  own,  or  the  wild  Service 
Stock ;  upon  which  they  will  take, 
and  produce  Fruit  in  a  few  Years. 

The  four  Sorts  next- mentioned  ait 
very  common  in  the  Italian  Gardens; 
and  of  late  Years  they  have  been 
brought  into  England  by  the  Peribos 
who  bring  over  Orange-trees,  ^c 


ihould  remain  until  the  Middle  of    fo  that  in  a  few  Years  chey  may  be 


O&obir^  when  there  fhould  be  a 
warm  light  Spot  of  Ground  prepared 
to  receive  them ;  into  which  ihey 
ihould  be  planted  in  Rows  two  Feet 
afundcr,  and  a  Foot  diflant  in  the 
Rows;  obferving  to  take  them  up 
carefully,  and  to  plant  them  as  foon 
as  pofllble,  that  their  Roots  may  not 
dry. 
During  the  Summer,  the  Ground 


common  in  England,  But  the  great 
Difficulty  is  in  keeping  of  the  Sorts; 
becaufe  when  thefe  Trees  are  propa* 
gated  by  Seed,  they  vary  as  much  in 
their  Kinds  as  Apples  and  Pears : 
and  it  is  very  di^cult  to  propagate 
them  by  grafting  or  budding ;  for 
they  feldom  fucceed  when  grafted  os 
Pears,  Apples,  or  Medlars;  and  it 
is  not  eafy  to  raife  Stocks  of  their  o»n 

Kind, 
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Rind,  unleis  the  Seeds  be  procured 
ft-om  abroad ;  for  the  Fruit  does  not 
always  ripen  in  this  Country. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  were  dif- 
covcr'd  by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Le- 
tfOMt ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  not  in 
the  Eftglijb  Gardens.  Thefe  Sorts 
may  be  sdl  propagated  by  Seeds^  af- 
ter the  manner  dire^ed  for  the  for- 
mer Sons.  The  beft  way  to  pro- 
cure good  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  is,  to 
have  the  Fruit,  when  duly  ripened 
abroad,  put  up  in  Boxes  of  Sand,- 
and  fent  over,  in  which  Method  they 
may  be  brought  over  very  well ;  for 
if  the  Fruit  (hould  rot,  the  Seeds 
will  remain  good  by  being  prefery'd 
in  Sand. 

The  wild  Service  or  Quick- beam 
grows  wild  in  divers  Parts  of  Eng' 
land\  but  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  for  Variety.  This  pro- 
duces large  Bunches  of  Flowers  at 
the  Extremity  of  its  Branches  in  May^ 
which  are  fucceeded  by  large  round- 
Kh  Fruit,  which  change  to  a  beauti- 
ful fcarlec  Colour  in  Autumn,  when 
they  afford  an  agreeable  Variety  in 
Wiidemefs- quarters. 

There  are  few  of  thefe  Trees  in 
any  of  the.  Counties  near  Londtm^ 
which  are  more  than  twenty  Feet 
high;  but  in  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties, as  alfo  in  Sbropjbiri  and  WaliSy 
I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  Trees  of 
a  very  large  Size ;  fome  of  them  near 
two  Feet  Diameter  in  their  Stems, 
and  upward  of  forty  Feet  high.  It 
16  called  the  Roane- tree  in  the  North ; 
and  in  fome  Places  the  Wicken- tree; 
which  is  probably  a  Corruption  of 
Quick- beam. 

The  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  much 
commended  by  the  Wheelwright  for 
being  all  Heart ;  and  it  is  of  great 
Ufe  for  Hufbandmenslools, Goads, 
k^c.  The  Flowers  of  this  Treefmcll 
very  fweet,  and  the  Fruit  is  extraor- 
diDar/  Food  for  Thruibe& ;  fo  that 
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where  thefe  Trees  are  planted,  they 
will  greatly  frequent. 

The  Sort  with  variegated  Leaves 
is  preferv'd  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in 
.Golledling  the  fevcral  Sorts  of  ilriped 
Plants;  but  there  is  no  great  Beauty 
in  it.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
Layers,  or  by  being  budded  on  the' 
plain  Sort  ;  but  they  Become  plain 
again,  if  planted  on  a  very  rich  Soil. 

Thefe  Trees  (hould  have  a  moift 
flrong  Soil ;  but  will  grow  in  the 
mod  expofed  Places,  being  extreme- 
ly hardy ;  which  renders  them  worthy 
of  Care,  fince  they  will  thrive  where 
few  other  Trees  will  fucceed. 

SORREL.     Vide  Acetofa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.  Vidt  k. 
brotanam. 

SOWBREAD.     Vide  Cyclamen. 

SPARTIUM,  The  Broom-tree. 
The  CbaraSiers  are ; 

//  hath  a  papilionaceous  flon^r^ 
nuhofe  Point al^  ivhich  rifes  from  the 
FUnjoer  -  cuf^  afterward  becomes  a 
Jbort,  roundijh^  f<welling  Pody  con* 
tainingyfor  the  moft  fart^  one  kidney ' 
Jhafd  Seed  in  each. 
The  Species  are  5 

1.  Spartium  alteram  tnonofper* 
mwn^  femine  rent  fimile.  C.  B.  P, 
Another  Spanijh  Broom,  with  Pods 
containing  one  kidney- fhapM  Seed. 

2.  Spartium  tertium^  jfiore  albo, 
C.  B,  P,  The  white  Spanijh  Broom. 

5.   Spartium   Orientale  humile^ 
fruSlu  niillofo  {ff  roftrato.  Tourn»  Cor, 
Dwarf  Eaftern  Broom,  with  an  hairy 
beaked  Fruic. 

4.  Spartium  Orientale j  filiqua 
comprejja^  glabra  (5f  annulata.  Toum^ 
Cor.  Eaftern*  Broom,  with  a  flat 
ffDOOth,  circular  Pod. 

5.  Spartium  j^mericanum,  for- 
tjflacte  foliisy    atuhatwny  ebeni  ma^ 
terie.  Plum.  Prickly-/^«<rr/V«»  Broom,  ■ 
with  Pur flain- leaves,  whofe  Wooilis 
taken  for  Ebony. 

6.  Spartium  AmiXicanutn  fcan^ 
4  O  3  dent 
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<frw,  estri  foHis^  Jkrihus  aSfU^  ad 
nodos  eonfertim  nafantibus^  Plum, 
Climbing  Americttn  Broom  with  Ci- 
tron -  leaves ,  and  white  Flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  Bunches  at 
the  Joints. 

The  iirft  and  fecond  Sorts  grow 
plentifully  in  ^pain  and  Portugal i 
from  both  which  Coantriea  the  Seeds 
may  be  eafily  procorM.  Thefe  Seeds 
ihottld  be  iown,  in  the  Middle  of 
Jprilf  upon  a  Bed  of  frefh  light 
Earth :  the  beft  way  will  be  to  fow 
them  in  Drills  about  an  Inch  deep : 
the  Drills  (hould  not  be  lei«  than  one 
Foot  afunder,  and  the  Seeds  may  be 
laid  in  the  Drills  at  about  three 
Inches  DiAancej  which  will  allow 
room  for  the  Plants  to  grow  till 
Micbaehnas  following ;  before  which 
time  it  will  not  be  fafe  to  remove 
them.  Nor  (hould  they  be  fufFer*d 
to  ftand  longer ;  becauie  they  fhoot 
downright  Roots  very  deep  into  the 
Ground;  and  if  thefe  are  cut  or 
broken,  when  they  are  grown  large, 
the  Plants  frequently  mifcarry.  Al- 
though I  have  here  direded  the  fow- 
ing  of  thefe  Seeds  in  ^nV,  yet  it 
muft  be  underflood,  if  the  Seafon 
proves  favourable  s  otherwife  it  will 
be  better  to  defer  it  longer :  for  thefe 
Seeds  are  as  fubjed  to  perifh  in  the 
Ground,  by  Cold  or  Wet,  as  are  the 
Kidney-beans;  therefore  when  the 
Seafon  is  favourable  to  thefe,  the 
Seeds  of  the  Brooms  may  be  iafely 
fown. 

At  Micbaelmas  fome  of  the  Plants 
of  each  Kind  may  be  taken  up,  and 
potted,  to  be  fhelter^d  in  Winter; 
and  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm 
Situation,  and  on  a  dry  Soil ;  where^ 
if  the  Winter  (hould  not  prove  fe- 
vere,  they  will  fiand  y^ry  well.  It 
will  alfo  be  proper  to  leave  fome  of 
the  Plants  in  the  Seed-bed,  where,  if 
the  Winter  (hould  prove  fevere,  they 
may  be  (helter'd  with  M^ts,  and 
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fome  Mulch  laid  aboat  their  Roots, 
to  prevent  the  Froft  penetrating  the 
Ground  ;  for  thefe  Plants  are  fo  ten- 
der, as  not  to  live  abroad  in  hard 
Froft;  though,  in  moderate  Win- 
ters, they  wUl  do  very  well :  but  it 
is  always  neceiiary  to  have  a  Phot 
or  two  of  each  Sort  in  Pots,  that  they 
may  be  (helter'd  in  Winter  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Sorts. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  were 
difcover'd  by  Dr.  ^•mmtfnrt  in  die 
Livant^  from  whence  he  fent  thdr 
Seeds  into  France ;  but  thefe  are  at 
prefent  pretty  rare  in  Euglami.  Thefe 
are  as  hardy  as  the  other  Sorts ;  fO| 
may  be  treated  in  the  feme  way.  All 
thefe  Sorts  grow  to  the  Height  of  fix 
or  eight  Feet,  and  have  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  SpoMtJh  Broom ;  but  thdr 
Branches  are  much  ilenderer,  and 
the  Leaves  are  very  fmall,  as  are  al- 
fo their  Flowers :  but  the  two  £ift 
Sorts  have  been  of  late  Years  intro- 
duced in  plenty  into  the  EngUp  Gar- 
dens, where,  being  inrermixM  widi 
other  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth, 
they  add  to  the  Variety. 

Thefe  flower  in  Julji  and,  m 
very  warm  Seafons,  they  fometimcs 
perfedi  their  Seeds  in  Englaad. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica^  and  feveral  other  Places  ia 
the  Wift-huiiet ;  where  the  Wpod  is 
cut,  and  fent  to  EtrgLmd,  under  the 
Title  of  Ebony ;  though  it  is  not  the 
true  Ebony,  which  is  a  Native  of 
the  Eaftem  Country,  and  is  a  Plaat 
of  a  very  diflPerent  Genus.  The 
Wood  of  this  American  Ebony  is  of 
a  fine  greeni(h  brown  Colour,  and 
po]i(hes  wtry  well ;  fo  is  mnch  co- 
veted by  the  Infimment- makers  i 
and  is  ufed  for  feveral  Purpofes,  be- 
ing of  a  very  hard,  dorable  Nature. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  pretty  conunon 
in  the  Spaai/b  Weft^InSes,  from 
whence  I  have  received  the  Seeds, 
which  were  colleOed  by  Mr.  ^tbert 

HUar. 
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miikr.  This  ia  a  dimbug  Plant, 
wJ&ich  will  twift  round  whatever 
Trees  grow  near  it,  and  will  rife  to 
a  great  Height.  The  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  thick  and  ftro^g,  foflne- 
what  lefembling  thofe  of  the  Citron- 
tree  ;  and  continoing  green  the  whole 
Year,  they  make  an  agreeable  Va- 
riety in  the  Stove,  amongH  other 
tender  Exotic  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  maft  be  procured  from 
the   Countries    of    their    natural 
Growth  $  for  they  do  not  produce 
Seeds  in  this  Climate.    Thefe  Seeds 
flionld  be  fown  in  Pots  fillMwith 
frefli    light    Earth,    early   in    the 
Spring,  and  plungM  into  a  good 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark.  Inaboat 
a  Month  after  the  Seeds  are  fiywn, 
the  Plantt  will  appear,  when  they 
moft  be  carefully  treated  (being  very 
tender  while  young) :  they  muft  have 
freih  Air  admitt^  to  them  tvtry 
Day,  when  the  Weather  is  warm  ; 
and  fliottld  be  frequently  refrefh*d 
with  Water,  when  the  Earth  in  the 
Pots  appears  dry.    In  about  five  or . 
fix  Weeks  after  the  Plants  appear, 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when 
tbey  fhould  be  carefully  (haken  out 
of  the  Pots,  and  feparated,  planting 
each  into  a  fmall  Pot  fiUM  with  light 
rich  Earth,  and  then  plunge  them 
into  the  Hoi*bed  again;  being  care* 
lul  to  fliade  them  from  the  Sun  every 
2>ay,  until  they  have  taken  Root; 
after  which  time  they  mnfi  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  very 
tender  Exotic  Plants,  by  giving  them 
Air  every  Day  in  warm  Weather,  and 
wasering    them    every  other    Day 
gently;  and«  when  the  Nights  are 
cold,  to  cover  the  Glafifes.     In  this 
Hot-bed  the  Plants  may  remain  till 
Autumn,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Stove,  and  plung'd  into  the 
Bark-bed.     Thofe  of  them  wbofe 
&00U  have  filled  thePots^  fliould 
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be  carefully  ihifted  into  Pots  oaf 
Size  larger,  before  they  are  plun* 
ged ;  but  as  thefe  Plants  are  not  of 
quick  Growth  while  youne,  they  do 
not  require  to  be  often  fhifted  out  of 
the  Pots.    During  the  Winter-fea- 
fon  thefe  Plants  muft  be  kept  very 
warm  (efpecially  the  firft  Year],  and 
muft  be  frequently  refre(h*d  with 
Water;  but  in  cold  Weather  it  muft 
be  given  to  them  in  fmall  Quanti- 
ties j  and  if  their  Leaves  (hould  con* 
trafl  Filth,  they  muft  be  waftied  with 
a  Sponge  to  dean  them,  otherwife 
the  Pknu  will  not  thrive.     As  thefo 
Plants  are  very  tender,   they  will 
not  live  in  the  open  Air  in  this  Coun« 
try,  even  in  the  warmeft  Part  of  the 
Year ;  therefore  they  muft  be  con« 
ftantly  kept  in  the  Stove,  and  Ihould 
be  plnng*d  in  theJBark-bed ;  obferv« 
ing  in  the  Summer-feafon,  when  the 
Weather  is  warm,  to  admit  a  large 
Share  of  frefli  Air  to  the  Plants ; 
but  in  Winter  they  muft  be  kept 
very  warm.  With  this  Management 
the  Plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and 
in  a  few  Years  will  produce  their 
Flowers;   when  they  will  make  a 
pretty  Appearance  in  the  Stove.        . 
SPERGULA,  Spnrrey. 
The  Cbm^aSers  are  ; 
It  bath  a  roft-Jhafd  FltFwer^  con* 
fifiing  of  fivt  Ltuvis,  njobicb  are  in^ 
cludii  in  a  fi*ui-leanfd  EmpaJimeut  i 
in  tbi  Centre  oftbe  Fknuer  mrifes  tb$ 
Pointalf  ^vbidb  aftemuard  biconus  m 
rotmdijb  membranaceous  Fruity  tvbicb 
opens  in  tbree  Parts  ^  and  is  filled  inith 
fmall  Seeds f  wbieb  in  fime  Sfeeiee 
leave  a  Border  rosmd  ibem* 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Sp£rgula.  J,B.  ,  The  com- 
mon Spurrey. 

2.  Spergula  marina  eufir at.  J. 
B.    The  Sea  Spurrey. 

3.  Speroula   purpurea.    J.  A 
Purple  Spurrey. 

4.  Sp£RGula   minima f  faninthnt 
4  O  4  mur^ 
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marginath.  The  leaft  Spurrcy,  with 
bordcr'd  Seeds.  ^ 

Thefe  Pl.mts  grow  wild  in  feveral 
Farts  of  England :  the  fecond  Sort  is 
found  on  the  Sea-ihorcs,  where  the 
Salt- water  ufually  flows  ;  but  the 
other  Sorts  grow  on  Candy  Commons, 
an  J  amongil  Corn,  in  great  Plenty. 

The  firil  Sort  is  cultivated  in  Hol- 
land sii\d  Flanders^  for  feeding  their 
Cattle  :  the  ufual  time  of  fowing 
the  Seed  is  in  Augufiy  that  the  Plants 
may  acquire  Strength  before  the 
Winter's  Cold.  The  Ufe  that  is 
made  of  this  Grafs,  is  to  feed  Sheep^ 
and  other  Cattle,  in  Winter,  when 
the  common  Grafs  hath  perfedied 
its  Growth.  This  Plant  fcldom  rifes 
above  fix  Inches  high  ;  fo  will  not 
afford  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Food; 
but  as  it  will  grow  on  the  pooreft 
Sand,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  many 
Pla9e8  to  good  Advantage,  where  no 
other  Grafs  will  thrive  (o  well ;  and 
by  feeding  it  off  the  Ground,  the 
Dung  of  the  Cattle  will  improve  the 
Land.  This  Pafture,  it  is  affirmed, 
will  make  excellent  Butter ;  and  the 
Mutton  fed  on  it  is  faid  to  be  well 
tailed;  fo  is  by  many  preferred  to  that 
fed  on  Turneps.  Hens  will  greedily 
eat  this  Herb,  and  it  makes  them  lay 
more  £ggs. 

This  Plant,  being  annual,  muft 
be  fown  every  Year ;  and  whoever  is 
willing  to  fave  the  Seeds,  (hould  fow 
It  in  Aprils  that  the  Plants  may  flow- 
er the  Beginning  of  July^  and  the 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  when  it 
muil  be  cut  before  the  Heads  are 
quite  brown,  other  wife  the  Seeds 
will  foonfcatter. 

The  Seeds  being  very  fmall, about 
twelve  Pounds  will  be  fufHcient  ta 
fow  an  Acre  of  Land.  The  Grotmd 
(hould  be  well  drefsM  before  the 
Seeds  are  fown ;  for  if  the  larger 
(^lods  are  not  broke,there  will  be  an- 
^^lev^i^  Crop  of  Grafs :  People  ja 
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the  low  Country  fow  this  Seed  after 
a  Crop  of  Com  is  taken  off  the 
Land.  The  fourth  Sort  is  now 
much  cultivated  in  Flanders,  though 
it  is  a  much  lower  Plant  than  the 
common  Sort ;  but  they  efteem  it  a 
much  better  Grafs.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Kind  are  fmaller  and  flatter  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort,  and  have 
a  white  Border  round  each. 

SPHONDYLIUM,  Cow  -  parf- 
nep.  ' 

The  CharaSers  are ; 

h  is  an  umbilli/trous  Plantf  tmtb 
M  rg/e-JhapedFlower^  confiftimg  •ffeoi 
uneven  heart 'Jhap*d  Lea*oeSy   wJbieh 
are  placed  circularly,  and  reft  on  the 
EmpaUment ;    nvbicb  afttrward  ht- 
comes  a  Fruity  compofed  ef  ttvo  large 
Seeds,  ivbicb  are  Jiat  eutdo^al,  bepo* 
ing   a  Point  that  «wants  a  BorsUr 
ivithin,  cbaneU*df  and  generally  cafi^ 
i^g  off  their  Co<ver,  and  marked  with 
dark  Spots,  en  the  Part  where  they  ed* 
here  to  each  other. 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Sphondylium  nnilgari  btr^ 
futum,    C.  B.  B.    Common  hairy 

Cow-parfnep. 

2.  SpHONorLIUM<x;/iiJf«r/i&iiyir- 
tum,  foribus  purpureis.  C.  B,  P. 
Common  hairy  Cow-parfnep,  with 
purple  Flowers. 

3.  Sphondylivm  majus,Jkfe pa' 
nax  Herculeum  quibu/dam,  J,  B, 
Greater  Cow-parl'nep,  or  HercMi 
AU.heal. 

4.  Sphondylium  crifpam.  J.  B, 
Curled  Cow-parfnep. 

9.  Sphondylium  hir/titam,folgis 
anguftioribus.  C.B.P.  Hairy  Cow- 
parfnep,  with  narrower  Leaves. 

6.  Sphondylium  foUis  angnfti* 
oribus  atro^purpureis,  H,  R,  MonJ^* 
Cow-parfnep  with  narrower  dark- 
purple  Leaves. 

7.  Sphondylium  Alpinum  par^ 
wum,  C.  B.  P.  Snail  Cow  parfnep 
of  the  A^s, 

>.  SppQii- 
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S.  Sphondtlivm  Alfinum  gla^  therefore  do  not  thrive  fo  well  whea 

Inm.  C.  S.  P,    Smooth  Cowparf-  cranfplanted,  as  if  fafFer'd  to  remain 

aepof  the  >f///.  where  thcyarfe  fown.     The  Planu 

9.  Sphondylivm  Orientalt  ma-  grow  very  large  ;  wherefore  the 
ximm.  Team.  Cor.  Grjcateii  Eaftem  Seeds  ihoald  be  fown  in,Drills,  at 
Cow-parfnep.  two  Feet  and  an  half  DxHance  ;  and 

10.  Sprondylium  Orientak,  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  ap- 
MmfliffitM  folio^  tauli  hrevi,  Tcum,  pear,  they  fhoald  be  thinned,  fo  as 
Ccr.  Eaftem  Cow-parfnep,  with  a  to  leave  them  at  leaft  eighteenlnchet 
rery  large  Leaf,  and  a  fhort  Stalk,  afnnder,  in  the  Rows ;  after  which 

11.  Sphondylivm  OrientaU^  they  will  require  no  farther  Car^' 
kngijfimo  &  anguftijjimo  falio,  Tomm.  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds; 
Gr.  Eaftem  C6w-parfnep,  with  a  and  when  the  Plants  have  obtained 
ytty  long  and  very  narrow  Leaf.  Strength,  they  will  not  eafily  be  in- 

12.  Sphondylium  Or//«/tf/ptfjr-  jur*d  by  Weeds  ;  for  they  will  over 
^pifUium  glahrufHy  anifum  #/m/.  bear  them,  and  prevent  their  getting 
fwm.  Cor.  Smooth  narrow-leavM  up.  The  fecond  Year  thefe  Plants 
Eaftem  Cow-parfnep,  fmelling  like  will  produce  Flowers  and  Seeds,  and 
Aflife.  their  Roots  will  abide  many  Years« 

1 3.  Sphovd  YLiUM  Orieniahf  fo-  and  produce  Seeds  every  Year;  which, 
Uis  amm  finnnh.  ^tum.  Cor,-  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  fill  the 
Eaftem  Cow-parfnep^  with  perennial  neighbouring  Ground,  and  become 
Btlhops-weed- leaves.  troublefome  Weeds. 

14.  Sphond  YLIUM  Orientale  bu-  The  third  Sort  (which  is  very  com* 
«;7iir/,  foiiis  abjintbii,  Tourn,  Car.  •  mon  in  Germany  J  hath  been,  by  (bme 
Dwarf  Eaftem  Cow-parfnep,  with  of  the  German  Writers,  taken  for  the 
Wormwood-leaves.  jfeantbus,  or  fiears- breech ;  and  the 

.  15.    Sphondylium     Orientale^  fame  Qualities  ap ply *d  to  it. 
iauci  vuigaris  foiiOf  a/pbodeli  ra^ce.        The  Name  of  Cow-parfnep  was 

Toum.  Cor.     Eaftern  Cow-parfnep,  given  to  this  Plant,  from  the  Cows 

with  a  common  Carrot  leaf,  and  an  eating  of  it ;  but  they  do  not  choofe 

AfphodeUroot.  to  eat  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant,  if 

The  iirft  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  wild  they  can  get  any  other  Food,  as  may 

in  England:  the  firft  is  very  common  be  obfervM  in  the  Fields  where  the 

on  the  Sides  of  Ditches,  and  the  Plant  is   in  great  Plenty ;  for  the 

Borders    of  Fields,  in  moift  Land  Cows  will  eat  the  Grafs  very  clofe 

every-where.     The  other  Sorts  are  about  thefe  Plants,  though  they  are 

not  Natives  of  this  Country  ;  but  rarely  found  to  be  touchM  by  them, 

auv  many  of  them  preferv*d  in  Bo-  unlefs  when  the  Grafs  is  burnt  up« 

tanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Vari-  Rabbets  will  eat  the  Leaves  of  this 

ety.  Plant,  and  feem  fond  of  it. 

They  are  all  very  hardy  Plants,        SPINA  ALBA.  ^/Vf  Mefpilus.   ' 
which  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds :        SPIN ACHIA,  Spinach^  or  Spi* 

thebeft  time  for  fowing  them  is  in  nage 
Autumn,  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  The  Ci^/^r/r^/r/ are ; 

ripe.    They  fhould  be  fown  where         //  hatb  an  apetalous  flovoer^  con^ 

the  Plants  arc  defign'd  to  remain  ;  JrJ^in^  of  many  Stamina  included  in 

becaufe  they  fend  forth  Tap-roots,  tbe  Flotuer-cup^  *whicb  are  produced  in 

lomewbat  like  thofe  of  the  Parfnep ;  SfiJta  ufon  tbe  Male  Plants ,  avbicb 
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«rf  harren:  htt  thi  Emhryots  «r# 
frdduc^dfrem  the  Wings  of  the  Lea*v€$ 
m  tJbg  Femtdi  Plants^  which  after- 
^vard  btcomet  a  roundifi  or  mngtdar 
Snd,  which  in  fim  S$rts  has  Thtrju 
^fibiring  to  it, 

Tke  Sfecia  are  ; 

I.  Spinacuia  *vi(igaritf  eapfulm 
fiminis  acukata.  Tonru.  The  com- 
stOB  prickly  or  narrow-leavM  Spi* 
■ach. 

z,  Spinacria  ^oulgaris^  eaffula 
Jemims  nan  scuUata,  Tenrn,  Com* 
»0B  (mooth  -  deeded  Spioach,  with 
koader  Leaves. 

}.  Spikachia  vulgaris,  eaffnla 
Jkmhtti  non  aadeata^filio  maximo  ro^ 
tmdt.  Spinach  with  fmooth  Seeds^ 
and  a  very  targe  round  Leaf. 

The  firft  d  diefe  Sorts  h  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Gardens  for 
Winter- ufe ;  it  being  much  haidier 
duui  any  of  the  other  Sorts. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  fhooM 
be  ibwn  upon  an  open  Spot  of 
Ground  towards  the  Latter-end  of 
yt/j  s  obferving,  if  pofiible^  to  do  it 
when  there  is  an  Appearance  of 
Kain  :  for  if  the  Seafon  ihould  prove 
dry  for  a  long  time  after  the  Seed  is 
lbwn»  the  Plants  will  not  come  up 
regularly  ;  and  many  times  there 
'  will  not  be  half  a  Crop.  When  the 
Spinach  is  come  up,  the  Ground 
Ihottld  be  hoed  to  d^oy  theWeeds, 
and  alfo  co  cut  up  the  Plants  where 
they  are  toodofe^  leaving  the  re- 
maining Plants  about  three  or  four 
Inches  afunder  ;  but  this  (hould  al- 
ways be  done  in  dry  Weather,  that 
die  Weeds  iftay  be  dt(broy'd  foon  af- 
ter they  are  cut. 

About  a  Month  or  five  Weeks  af- 
ter the  fifft  Hoeing,  the  Weeds  will 
begin  to  grow  again ;  therefore  the 
Ground  ihould  be  then  hoed  again 
the  fecond  time,  obferving,  as  be- 
fore, to  do  it  in  dry  Weather.  But 
if  the  Sea(bn  ihoald  prove  moift^  it 
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will  be  proper  to  gather  the  Weeli 
up  after  they  are  cut,  and  carry  than 
off  the  Ground  ;  for  if  the  SfaBtdi 
is  not  clean*d  from  Weeds  befaie 
Winter,  they  will  grow  up,  and  ilifie 
It  fe,  that  in  wet  Weather  tk 
Spinach  will  rot  away. 

In  Oa§hir  the  Spinach  will  be  it 
for  Ufe;  when  you  (hould  oaly 
crop  off  the  largeft  Leaves,  leaviag 
thofe  in  the  Centre  of  the  Plants  to 
grow  bigger ;  and  thus  you  suiy 
continue  cropping  it  all  the  Winter 
and  Spring,  until  the  young  Spi- 
nach,  (owed  in  the  Spring,  is  hxgt 
enoogh  for  Ufe,  which  is  commonly 
in  j^il;  at  which  time  the  Spring 
advandag,  the  Wtnter-fpinadk  will 
run  up  to  Seed ;  fo  that  die  Roou 
ihould  be  then  cut  np»  leaving  only 
a  fmall  Parcel  to  proiduce  Scodi. 

fiot  the  Gronnd  in  which  dm 
Winter- fpinach  is  fown,  bong  con- 
monly  planed  with  early  Cawiegei, 
it  is  not  proper  to  let  any  of  tke 
Spinach  remain  there  for  Seed ;  but 
it  ihould  be  cleared  off  as  iboa 
as  ever  the  Spring  Spinach  is  fitior 
U(e,  that  the  Cabbages  may  be 
earthed  up^  and  laid  dear,  wluch  is 
of  great  Service  to  them ;  theieibft 
you  ihould  ibw  a  foiatl  Spot  of 
Ground  with  this  Sort  ofSpinncb, 
on  purpofe  to  iland  for  Seed  3  whoe 
there  ihould  be  no  other  Pbals 
among  it. 

The  two  Sorts  with  fmooth  Seeds 
produce  much  larger  and  thidaa 
round  Leaves  than  the  former  ;  bat 
being  fomewhat  tenderer^  are  always 
fown  in  the  Spring ;  efpedally  tae 
third  Sort,  which  is  preferable  to 
either  of  the  former  for  Summer^ 
ufe. 

Thefe  are  either  fown  npon  an 
open  Spot  of  Ground  by  themfelves, 
or  elfe  mix'd  with  Radiih-feed,  as  is 
the  common  Pra£Uce  of  the  LomJm 
Gardeners,  who  always  endearous 
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to  havt  aa  mxKy  Crops  from  tlieir 
Land  in  a  Seafon  as  poflibl^;  bat, 
where  Land  i«  cheap  in  theCoontry, 
h  will  be  the  better  Method  to  fow 
it  alone  without  any  other  Sort  of 
Seed  mix'd  with  it  s  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  the  Groand 
ihoold  be  hoed  to  dcftroy  the  Weeds, 
azid  cat  oat  the  Plants  where  they 
are  too  dofe,  leaving  the  remaining 
about  three  Inches  afunder:  and 
when  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to 
meet,  yoa  may  then  cut  out  a  Part 
of  it  for  Ufe,  thinning  the  Plants, 
chat  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  : 
and  this  Thinning  may  be  twice 
performed,  as  there  is  Occafion  for 
die  Spinach ;  at  the  laft  of  which, 
the  Roots  fhonld  be  left  eight  or  ten 
Inches  afunder.  If  then  you  hoe 
the  Ground  over  again,,  to  defhroy 
the  Weeds,  it  will  be  of  great  Ser- 
vice to  the  Spinach  ;  for  if  theLand 
is  good  upon  which  it  was  fown, 
the- third  Sor^  with  this  Manage- 
ment, will  many  times  produce 
Leaves  as  large  as  the  broad-lcav*d 
Dock,  and  be  extremely  fine. 

Bat  in  order  to  have  a  Succeffion 
of  Spinach  through  the  Seafon,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fow  the  Seed  at 
three  different  times  in  the  Spring  ; 
the  firft  early  in  January^    which 
mnft  be  on  a  dry  Soil;  thefecond 
the  Beginning  of  February  ^  upon  a 
znbifier  Soil ;  and  the  third  the  Be-> 
ginning  ofMarch^  which  fliould  be 
OD  a  verymoiH:  and  this  thirdSowing 
fhonld  be  hoed  out  thinner  at  the  firft 
time  of  hoeing  it,  than  either  of  the 
former  Sowings  ;  for  there  will  be 
no  NecefSty  to  leave  it  for  cutting 
out  thin  for  Ufe,  becaufe  the  former 
Sowings  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply 
tbeTable  till  this  third  Sowing  is  full- 
grown  :  befides,  by  leaving  it  thin 
at  firfk^  it  will  not  be  apt  to  run  up 
to  Seed  fo  foon  as  it  would  if  the 
PUuus  were  cloijp. 
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Thefe  Sowings  here  mention^  ait 
fuch  as  are  praais'd  by  the  Kitchen- 
gardeners  near  Loudu ;  but  as  this 
Herb  is  much  usM  in  Soups,  &r.  for 
great  Tables,  there  Ihould  be  fomc 
Seeds  fown  every  three  Weeks,  du- 
ring the  Summer-feafon,  to  fupply 
the  Kitchen  :  but  thefe  late  Sowing* 
ihould  be  on  moift  Ground,  other- 
wife,  if  the  Summer  proves  hot  and 
dry,  the  Spinach  will  run  to  Seed 
before  the  Plants  obtain  Strength. 

In  order  to  fave  Seed  of  either 
of  thefe  Kinds,  you  fhould  fow  an 
open  rich  Spot  of  Ground,  with  the 
Sort  you  intend,  in  Ff^ntary,  after 
the  Danger  of  being  injured  by 
Froftisover;  and  when  thePlanti 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed 
out  to  fix  or  eight  Inches  Diflance^ 
obferving  to  cut  down  the  Weeds  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  when  the  Planta 
have  erown  about  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  longer,  they  ihoqld  be  hoed 
a  fecond  time,  when  they  fhould  be 
left  twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  afun« 
der  at  leaft ;  for  when  theyhave  fhot 
out  their  Side- branches,  they  will  fuf- 
fidently  fpread  over  the  Ground. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds,  which,  if 
fufferM  to  grow  amongft  the  Spi- 
nach, will  caufe  it  to  run  up  weak, 
and  greatly  injure  it.     When  the 
Plants  have  run  up  to  Flower,  yoa 
will  eafily  perceive  two  Sorts  amongft 
them,  'vix.  Male  and  Female ;  the 
Male  will  produce  Spikes  of  iUmi« 
neousFlowers, which  contain  thef*«. 
r/«tf,  and  are  abfolutely  necelTary  to 
impregnate  the  Embryoes    of  the 
Female  Plants,  in  order  to  render  the 
Seeds  proIi6c.    Thefe  Male  Planta 
are,   by  the  Gardeners,  commonly 
caird  SJ^e  Spinach ;  and  are  ofcen^ 
by  the  Ignorant,  pulPd  up  as  foon  at 
they  can  be  diilinguifh'd  from  thm 
Female,  in  order,  as  chey  fuppofe  to 
give  room  for  the  Sead-bearing  to 

fpread; 
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ihvit  from  £xpenmen(s  which 
I'made  on  thefe  Plants^  I  find,where- 
cver  the  Male  Plants  are  Intirely  re* 
inov*d  before  the  Farina  is  fhed  over 
the  Female  Plants,  the  Seed  will  not 
grow  which  they  produce ;  (o  that  it 
h  abfolately  neceftary  to  leave  a  few 
of  them  in  every  Part  of  the  Spot» 
tho*  there  may  be  a  great  many 
drawn  out  where  they  are  too  thick; 
Sor  a  fmall  CJuantity  of  Male  Plants 
(if  rightly  iituated)  will  be  fufHcient 
to  impregnate  a  great  Number  of 
Femafe  ;  becaufe  they  greatly  abound 
with  the  Farina^  which,  when  ripe, 
win  fpread  to  a  confiderable  Di- 
ftanccywhen  the  Plants  arelhaken  by 
tiie  Wind. 

Whea  the  Seeds  are  ripe  (which 
aay^  be  known  by  their  changing 
their  Colour,  and  beginning  to  flat- 
ter), the  Plants  (hould  be  drawn  up, 
aiid  (pread  abroad  for  a  few  Days  to 
dry  ;  obTerving  to  turn  the  Plants 
every  other  Day,  that  the  Seeds  on 
both  Sides  may  dry  equally  :  you 
SBuft  alfo  guard  the  Seeds  fromBirds, 
otherwife  they  wilt  devour  them. 
When  it  is  dry,  the  Seeds  (hould  be 
threffi'd  oat,  and  clean *d  from  the 
Dirt, '  and  laid  where  Mice  cannot 
come  to  them ;  for  they  are  extreme- 
ly fond  of  this  Seed. 

SPIRiEA  FRUTEX,  Spirata  Fru- 
ttXp  imlg^. 

The  CbaraSires  are ; 

^ki  FtuFWiT  is  comptt'd  of  many 
Leaves,  *wbicb  art  flac^d  in  a  circu- 
lor  Order ^  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
Rofe  :  out  offwboje  FlonKcr-cup  rifes 
ibe  Foitttalf  *wbicb  of! er^ujard  becomes 
m  Fruit  composed  of  fe*veral  Fods^  in 
nvbicb  an  contain  d  fever al  oblong 
Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

I.'  Spirjea  falicis  folio,  7oum. 
Spiraea  Frutex,  wlgo, 

2.  Spirjea  opuli  folio,  Tonm,  Spi- 

fxa  with  a  Marih-eldcr-leaf,  com*. 
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monly  calPd  Firginian  Gclderrofe 
with  a  Curran-leaf. 

3 .  S  p  I R  A  A  hyptriei  folio  non  ere* 
nato,  'Toum,  Hypericum  Fracex> 
vulgo. 

4.  S  P I R  A  A  Hijpamca,  hypertci  fi» 
Ho  crenato,  Infl.  R.  H,  Spanijh  Spi- 
raea, with  a  notched  Leaf. 

^.  Spir^a  Americana^  foltzs  oh-- 
longis  crrnatis,  Jloribus  albis,     Ame- 
rican Spiraea,  with  oblong  crenated 
Leaves,  and  white  Flowers. 

6.  Spiraa  Americana,  folirtrO' 
tundis  glabris  minimeferratis,foribus 
rubris,  American  Spiraea,  with 
round  fmooth  Leaves,  a  little  fawed 
on  the  Edges,  and  a  red  Flowcf . 

The  iirll  of  thefe  Shrubs  is  ve7 
common  in  the  Nurferies  near  hstt- 
don,  where  it  is  fold  with  other  flow- 
ering Shrubs  at  a  certain  Price  by  the 
Hundred.  This  Shrub  feldom  rifes 
above  five  Feet  high  ;  fo  is  proper 
to  intermix  with  other  Shrubs  of  the 
fame  Growth,  in  fmall  Wildemefs- 
quarters,  and  other  Plantatiois  of 
flowering  Trees^ 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated 
from  Suckers,  which  are  fent  lonn 
in  plenty  from  the  Stems  of  the  old 
Plants,  or  by  laying  down  the  tender 
firanches,which,  when  rooted, fl)0o1<i 
be  tranfplanted  out  in  Rows  at 
three  Feet  Diftance,  and  the  Plants  t 
Foot  afunder  in  the  Rows.  In  this 
Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Year?, 
obferving  to  keep  the  Ground  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  in  the  Spring  to 
dig  up  the  Ground  between  the 
Rows,  {o  that  the  Roots  may  the 
more  eafily  extend  themfelves  :  aod 
if  theyfhoot  out  many  Side-branches, 
they  fhould  be  pruned  off,  lb  as  to 
reduce  the  Shrubs  to  a  regular  F>« 
gure  ;  and  afterward  they  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, either  in  fmall  Wildernefs- 
quartersi  or  in  Clumps  of  flowering 
Shrubs,  obferving  to   place   theoi 
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aoongft    other   Sorts    of    eqoal. 

Growth. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  quite  fo 
common  in  England  a$  the  former. 
This  was  originally  brought  from 
America  ;  but  it  being  full  as  hardy 
as  the  former^  and  increaiing  as  fail 
hy  Suckers,  it  may  foon  be  obuined 
in  Plenty.  This  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  Growth  with  the  former,  and 
may  be  intermixed  therewith  in  Wil- 
dernefs- quarters,  to  add  to  the  Va< 
riety :  it  may  be  propagated  and 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
former. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common  in 
the  Nurferies  near  London^  where  it 
is  generally  known  by  the  Name  of 
HyfgricumFrutix^  and  is  fold  amongil 
other  £oweriDg  Shrubs  at  a  common 
Rate.     This  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  Under>branches, 
which  will  take  Root  in  the  Com- 
pafs  of  one  Year,  when  they  may 
be  taken  oiF,  and,  planted  in  a  Nur-  ' 
fery  for  two  or  three  Years  (as  hath 
been  direded  for  the  former]  ;  after 
which  they  may  be  tranfplanted  out 
where  they  are  defign'd  to  remain, 
placing  them  with  the  two  former, 
being  nearly  of  the  fame  Growth, 
where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety. 
The  fourth  Sort  differs  from  the 
third  in  nothing  but  the  Leaves  be- 
ing notched  on  their  Edges :  this  is 
not  very  common  at  prefcht  in  the 
l^urfcry- gardens:    nor  will  it   be 
ever  regarded  as  a  different  Species, 
but  by  thofe  who  are  nice  in  the  di- 
6ingui(hing  of  the  minute  Difference 
in  Plants  •  bccau/e  the  whole  Ap- 
pearance of  the  Plants  is  the  fame. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  produce  their 
Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  their 
Shoots,  the  firft  in  a  long  Spike,  and 
the  fecond  in  form  of  an  Umbel ; 
but  the  third  Sort  produces  its  Flow- 
ers at  the  Joints  of  the  former  Year's 
Wood^  in  Bunches ;  fo  that  ihe  whole 
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Tree  feeiBs  covered  with  vhhe  FIotr« 
ers,  when  they  arc  blown.  Thcf 
all  three  produce  their  Flowers  nt 
May^  and  fometimes  continue  m 
Beauty  till  Jum^  in  a  cool  Seafons 
for  which  they  are  eileemed  by  d» 
Curious. 

Thefe  Shrubs  require  no  ^her 
Pruning,  but  to  cut  out  all  the  dcai 
Branches,  and  fuch  as  grow  irrego- 
lar,  and  take  off  all  their  Sucken 
every  Year;  for  if  thcfe  arc  per- 
mitted to  grow,  they  will  ftarvc  tiMi 
old  Plants,  by  drawing  away  their 
Nourifhment.  The  Ground  bet  wees 
them  fhould  alfol}e  dug  every  Spring;, 
to  encourage  their  Roots ;  and  ev^rj 
third  Year  a  little  rotten  Dung  boned 
therein,  which  will  cauie  them  )» 
flower  very  ftrong. 

The  two  American  Spirseas  ha^e 
been  lately  introduced  into  the 
Engiyh  Gardens  from  PenJyI*vaniM  r 
thefe  are  low  Shrubs,  which  feldoa 
rife  above  three  Feet  high :  thdr 
Shoots  are  (lender ;  and  the  Flowers 
are  produced  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches,  in  Spikes  :  thefe  fcldom 
flower  until  the  End  ofjune^  or  the 
Beginning  of  July,  after  the  other 
Sorts  are  paft;  fo  they  arc  mom 
efleemed  on  that  Account :  they  may 
be  propagared  by  laying  down  their 
Branches  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
common  Sort :  but  thefe  Hionld  be . 
planted  in  a  warm-fhelter^d  Situation, 
othervvife  their  Shoots  will  be  d<- 
ftroyed  by  the  Cold  in  Winter. 

AFRICAN  SPIR^A.  ^i^Di- 
ofma. 

SQU  ASHES.     Fidf  Melopepo, 
SQUILLS.     FideScWU, 
STACHYS,  Bafe  Horehound,  ' 

The  CharaSltrs  sltc  j 
//  /jath  a  !ahiaUd  Flon,^:ery  ccnfiff- 
ing  of  one  Lcaf^  <n:hofe  Upper  Up  is 
f.)mcn;:hat  arch  d  and  erc!l\  and  th^ 
Lhidsr-Iip  ij  cut  into  three  Stgmrntj 
tie  mid  tie  one  being  larger  than  tht 
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J  ^  ^e  o//.f/«/ are ;  ''^^ 

aower.  ""«*  ot  Sea-giij;, 

Ir  ^»"*/«/4--fc  ^"^rt-  Shrub. 
■Rower.  """"'  with  a  large 

Pen-|raf«.  "'corzoncra,  or  Vi- 

t"^  Thrift,  withTr,  ^'^^fJ'ortu. 

•»v»eft  Sea-thrift  -•;  ^''*'"»-     Tie 
Hiff  Leaf.  '^'^''  *:«^  a  very  ,a,„t 

J""*!  Coantri^f '  ^."''  'owe  other  in- 
from  whence  .vi.  'P^g^«'  Wemy  . 

fo»nd  mid  in"  rS^pf^ond  Sort  i° 
Ajarfte,  near  JS^'!'"!.  '■-  the  faj 
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«  collegia- r^*^*' 

The  fixrfc??^'^ 
Sort,  ar^^^^^ 

„./*efirftig„^« 
niifcuoufly  „i,  *^* 
"afce  Ed2„£^'^  » 

*""«  been  v^'.*T '^ 

ce%oftr^,"^*  there  „ 
'""/year^,^*"*^  tWel 

where-everapC^- 
"o  «traord/narv7k  ■    '  ***  ** 

Sou  or  Situa.T«   ^  °T  '"  »'»«*' 
j^  «uc  a  Jong  time  in 
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ftot  before  the  Froft,  which 
intife  them  to  flower  mach 
^i  than  thofe  tranfplanted  ia 
PasKDg ;  and  the  Plants  will  not 
fsiHui,  las:  much  Danger  of  miibarry- 
^iaf^-  Giictiofe  are,  efpeclally  when  the 
'  />-  r^rhappens  to  prove  dry.  After 
»y,  or-  i^«jlahts  have  taken  Root,  they 
'Mr  SoRr.sittire  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
wLh  tie Gciem  clear  from  Weeds;  and 
1^  ^  kc^tf  following  they  will  begin 
:«r/  'h'Jttr^  which  will  continue  in 
fk  Song.*  three  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
^;  ijied  tne  Seafon  be  not  too  hot 

I.  tiekk:^  Portugal  Soil  is  not  fo  hardy 
ieai^^t  of  the  former,  tho'  it  will 
r.  Uzfftf'x*  ^bc  ^old   of  our  ordinary 
*  hutka^^  v«ry  well   in  the  open  Air, 
tmmh^  it  is  plan  ted  in  a  dry  Soil, 
Tk^yk  ^^^  Situation ;  but  in  very 
Frofts  it  is   often  deflroyed. 
iB^U^\^^y  alfo  be  propagated  by 
lb  k  ^:jh%^  ^^  Slips,   which  fhould  be 
in  a  Bed  of  frelh  £arth  ^in 
ring,  and  watered  and  (haded 
they  have  t^ken  Root;  after 
they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 
till  Micbarlmai,  when  they 
be  planted  cither  into  Pots  to 
cltered  in  Winter,  or  in  fome 
Situation  in  the  full  Ground, 
e  they  may  remain  to  flower, 
is  Plant  will  grow  two  or  three 
high,  and  become  fhrubby,  pro- 
tk^W^  it  be  not  injured  by  Cold. 
I.  J*TOCK  GILLIFLOWER.  Fide 
coium. 
STOECHAS,  Caffidony,  French 
vender,  or  Stickadorc. 
The  CbaraSiirs  are  ; 
//  hath  a  lahiated  Flo<wer^    con- 
•si^^'^i  ^/^"^  ^rf\  'who/e  Upper-lip  is 
i^.^P^^i^^i  and  cut  in  two ,  hut  the  Un^ 
\^rlip^  gr  Beard,  is   cut  into  three 
^t^.^^^^^'i  tut  both  are  fo  di*vided,  as  at 
j;  ji/y?  to  appear  like  a  Floiver  cut  into 
.;  /-ve  Segments  ;  out  of  isihofe  Flvwer- 
iup  rifis  the  PointaL  attendtd  by  four 
Vol.  III. 
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EmtryoiS,  Hvhich  af^emjoard  become fi 
many  rowidijh  Seeds,  inclofed  in  tht 
Flonjuer^cup :  to  tbefe  Marks  mufi  be 
added.  That  the  Flowers  are  ranged 
in  a  various  Series  into  fcaly  Heads  ; 
out  of  the  Top  of  which  peef  fome  fmall 
Leagues,  which  look  very  beautifully^ 
The  Species  ZTC ; 
I.Stoechas  purpurea.  ,C.  B.  P. 
Purple  Stoechas,  or  Cailidony,  com- 
monly called  Arabian  Stcechas. 

2.  Stoech  An  folio ferrato.  CB.P, 
Caffidony,  or  French  Lavender,  with 
a  ferrated  Leaf. 

3.  Stoechas  caulicuUs  non  folia" 
tis,  C.  B.  P,  Caffidony,  or  French 
Lavender,  with  long  naked  Flower-* 
ftalks. 

The  Heads  of  Flowers  of  the  fird 
Kind  are  ufed  in  fome  of  the  capital 
Medicines  direfled  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians :  thefe  are  commonly 
brought  from  the  South  Parts  of 
France,  where  the  Plants  arc  in  great 
Plenty ;  but  they  are  very  apt  to  take 
a  Mouldinefs  in  their  PafTage,  and  (b 
are  not  near  fo  good  for  Ul'e  as  thofe 
which  are  gathered  frefh  in  England, 
where  they  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  Advantage. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are 
preferved  in  many  curious  Gardens, 
for  Variety ;  but  they  are  not  of  any 
Ufc. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 
light  dry  Soil  in  March ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  un- 
til they  are  two  Inches  high ;  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed ; 
therefore  there  mull  l^e  a  Spot  of 
light  dry  Ground  prepared,  and  laid 
level,  which  mud  be  trodden  out  in 
Beds ;  into  which  the  Plants  fhould 
be  planted  at  about  five  or  fix  Inches 
Diftance  each  Way,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
4  P  require 
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StARWORT.    FtdiMer. 

STATFCE^  Thrift  or  Sca-pink. 
The  Cbara3trs  are; 

It  is  a  Plant  wiif  «  Flrwer  ga» 
thtr*d  into  an  alnffi  ffherical  Head^ 
fwrnijh'*d'with  a  cammmfcaly  Empa/i- 
aunt:  this  Head  is  (ompojfed  if  ft- 
sftral  Clwegillifliywcr  'Ji9'wers^  con^ 
ffiing  9f  femtral  Leagues  in  a  proper 
Smpa/enunt,  Jhapedlike  a  Funml:  in 
iike  manner,  tbt  fointal  rifes  cut  rf 
the  fame  Empalement,  andaftemuard 
tnrns  ta  an  oblong  Seedy  *wrapt  np  in 
At  Empalenunt,  as  in  an  liujk. 

The  Species  are ; 
.   I .  St  AT  I  cp .  iMgd,    Thrifty  Sea- 
gQliflowery  or  Seacu(hion« 

2.  ^TKTiCEmontanantinor,  Tourn^ 
Lefler  Mouotain- thrifty  or  Sea-gilli* 
flower. 

,3.  Staticb  /hHis  at^ufiioribus, 
fore  rubra,  Boerb.  Ind.  Narrow* 
leav'd  Thrift)  with  red  Flowers. 

4.  Staticb  foliis-  anguftioribus, 
Jbre  edho.  Boerb.  Ind,  Narrow-leav'd 
Thrifty  with  a  white  Flower. 

.5 ,  S  T  AT  I  c  E  Lufitanica  fruticofa 
maritima^thagnojiore,  Tourn,  Shrub- 
by Portugal  Sca-thrift»  with  a  large 
Flower. 

6.  Statics  Lufitanica^  fcorza^ 
mrte  folio,  Toum.  Portugal  Thrift, 
with  a  Leaf  like  Scbrzonera,  or  Vi- 
pers-grafs. 

7.  Staticb  Lufitanica,  capillaceo 
folio,  major,  Toum,  Greater  Portw 
gal  Thrift,  with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

8.  Staticb  maritima  humillima, 
folio  capillaceo  rigido.    Tourn,     The 
Joweft  Sea-thrift,  with  a  very  narrow 
fiifFLeaf. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  grows 
wild  in  Germany^  and  fome  other  in- 
land Countries,  in  great  Plenty  ; 
from  whence  it  hath  been  brought  to 
England  I  but  the  fecond  Sort  is 
found  wild  in  great  Plenty  in  the  fait 
Marihes  near  the  Sea>  in  divers  Parts 
of  England. 
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The  third  aod  fourdi  Sorts  have 
been  brought  into  England  firom  the 
-^Ips,  or  fo(ne  other  mountainovs 
Parts;  and  are  preferved,  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers,  in  fomeold 
Gardens. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  lefs  common  in 
England  than  either  of  the  former 
Sorts  ;  and  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Gardens  of  fuch  as  are  curious 
in  colle£ting  rare  Plants. 

The  fixtb,  feventh,  and  eighth 
Sorts  are  Natives  of  Portugal  and 
Spain;  but  are  hardy  enough  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England: 
thefe  Sorts  are  preferved  in  tli^  Gar- 
dens of  thofe  who  are  curious  in  col- 
leding  of  rare  Plants :  but  as  they 
have  but  little  Beauty,  they  are  not 
much  propagated  in  other  Gardens. 

The  firft  four  Sorts  have  been  pro« 
mifcuoufiy  planted  in  Gardens,  to 
make  Edgings  on  the  Sides  of  Bor« 
ders  in  the  Flower-gardens;  for 
which  Purpofe  they  were  fonnerlf 
in  great  Eileem ;  but  of  late  dtqr 
have  been  very  juHly  rejeded  for 
that  Ufe;  becaufe  there  was  aNe- 
ceffity  of  tranfplantittg  thefe  Edgings 
every  Year,  otherwife  they  could  not 
be  kept  within  due  Bounds :  befideii 
where-ever  a  Plant  faiPd,  which  was 
no  extraordinary  thing,  there  always 
appeared  a  large  unfightly  Gap: 
however,  tho*  they  arc  not  in  C(e 
at  prefent  for  that  Purpofe,  yet  a 
few  Plants  of  the  firfL  tbiid,  fourth, 
and  fifth  Sorts  fbould  have  a  Pkoc 
in  fome  Part  of  the  Flower-garden, 
for  Variety ;  efpecially  the  third  and 
fourth,  which  are,  extreme  hard/ 
Plants,  and  will  grow  in  almoflany 
Soil  or  Situation;  and  their  Flowcn 
will  continue  a  long  time  in  Beau- 
ty. 

All  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated 

by  parting  their  Roots;  the  Dell  tine 
for  wluch  is  in  Autumn,that  ihcy  may 

tike 
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ftke  Root  before  the  Froft,  which 
will  caufe  them  to  flower  much 
fironger  than  thofe  tranfplanted  in 
the  Spring ;  and  the  Plants  will  not 
be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  mifcarry- 
ing  as  thofe  are,  efpeciall/  when  the 
Spring  happens  to  protre  dry.  After 
thefe  Planes  have  taken  Root,  they 
will  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and 
the  May  following  they  wiil  begin 
to  flower,  which  will  continue  in 
Beauty  three  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
provided  the  Seafon  be  not  too  hot 
and  dry. 

The  Portugal  Son  is  not  fo  hardy 
as  either  of  the  former,  tho'  it  will 
cndare  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 
Winters  very  well  in  the  open  Air, 
provided  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  Soil, 
and  a  warm  Situation ;  but  in  very 
fevere  Frofts  it  is  often  deflroyed. 
This  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Cuttings  or  Slips,  which  fhould  be 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  ^in 
the  Spring,  and  watered  and  ihaded 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  they  mufl  be  kept  clear  from 
Weeds  till  Micha$lmas,  when  they 
ihould  be  planted  either  into  Pots  to 
be  fiieltered  in  Winter,  or  in  foroe 
warm  Situation  in  the  full  Ground, 
where  they  may  remain  to  flower. 

This  Plant  will  grow  two  or  three 
Feet  high,  and  become  flirubby,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  injured  by  Cold. 

STOCK  GILLIFLOWER.  FUi 
Leucoium. 

STOECHAS,  Caffidony,  French 

La  vender,  or  Stickadore. 

The  Cbara£lirs  are ; 

//  bath  a  lahiated  Flower^    con- 

pfttng  ofom  Leaf  I  luhofe  Upper -lip  is 

upright y  and  cut  in  tiuo ,  but  the  Un^ 

dcr  iipf  9r  Beard,  is   cut  into  three 

parts ;   but  both  are  fo  di*vided,  as  at 

jfirfi  to  appear  like  a  Floiver  cut  into 

five  Segments  ;  out  of  <vobofe  Fliywer^ 

cup  rifes  the  Point al^  attended  hy  four 

Vol.  UI. 
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Embryois,  nvbich  aftemnardhetomi  fi 
many  rounMJh  Seeds ,  inclofed  in  tbt 
Flotwer'cup :  to  thefe  Marks  mufi  be 
added.  That  the  Flotssers  are  ranged 
in  a  various  Series  into  fcalj  Heads  ; 
out  of  the  Top  of  which  peep /ome  /mall 
Leaves,  'ijubich  look  very  beautifully, 

'    The  Species  ZTC ; 

i.Stoechas  purpurea,  ,C.  B.  P. 
Purple  Stoechas,  or  Caflldony,  com* 
monly  called  Arabian  Stoechas. 

2.  SroECHAi  folio ferrato,  CB.P. 
Caffidony,  or  French  Lavender,  with 
a  ferrated  Leaf. 

3.  Stoechas  cauliculis  non  folia' 
tis,  C  B,  P.  Caffidony,  or  French 
Lavender,  with  long  naked  Flower- 
ftalks. 

The  Heads  of  Flowers  of  the  firil 
Kind  are  ufed  in  fome  of  the  capital 
Medicines  direded  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians:  thefe  arc  commonly 
brought  from  the  South  Parts  of 
France,  where  the  Plants  are  in  great 
Plenty ;  but  they  are  very  apt  to  take 
a  Mouldinefs  in  their  PaflTage,  and  (b 
are  not  near  fo  good  for  Ufe  as  thofe 
which  are  gathered  frefh  in  England^ 
where  they  may  be  cultivated  to 
great  Advantage. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  ars 
preferved  in  many  curious  Gardens, 
for  Variety ;  but  they  are  not  of  any 
Ufe. 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  a  Bed  of 
light  dry  Soil  in  March ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  dear'd  from  Weeds  un- 
til they  are  two  Inches  high ;  at 
which  time  they  fliould  be  removed ; 
therefore  there  mud  \^  a  Spot  of  ^ 
light  dry  Grdund  prepared,  and  laid 
level,  which  muft  be  trodden  out  in 
Beds ;  into  which  the  Plants  (hould 
be  planted  at  about  ^\t  or  fix  Inches 
Diftancc  each  Way,  obferving  to 
water  and  (hade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  they  will 
4  P  require 
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Teqmre  no  further  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  the  follow- 
ing Summer;  but  if  the  Winter 
fiiould  prove  very  fevere^  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  them  with  Mats» 
reas-haulm,  or  fome  other  light  Co- 
veringy  to  guard  them  againft  the 
Froft,  whch  otherwife  would  be 
dpt  to  injure  them  while  the/  are  fo 
young :  but  in  Marcb^  or  the  Be- 

f inning  of  Jpril^  the  following 
pringy  they  mud  be  removed  into 
the  Places  where  they  are  to  remain; 
obferving,  if  poifible,  to  tranfplant 
them  in  a  warm  moift  Seafon,  and 
not  to  let  ^em  remain  long  above- 
ground  ;  for  if  their  Roots  are  dry'd« 
they  fcldom  grow  well  after.  The 
Soil  in  which  thefe  are  planted 
Ihould  be  a  dry  warm  Sand  or  Gra- 
vel ;  and  the  poorer  the  Soil  is  in 
which  they  are  planted,  the  better 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  the 
Winter,  *  provided  the  Ground  be 
dry;  tho^  indeed  the  Plants  will 
thrive  better  in  Summer  upon  a  rich 
moid  Ground ;  but  then  they  will 
not  produce  fo  many  Flowers,  nor 
twill  the  Plant  afford  near  fo  ftrong 
an  aromatic  Scent  s  as  is  the  Caie 
with  mod  Sorts  of  aromatic  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  planting  Slips  or  Cuttings 
of  any  of  the  Kinds  in  the  Spring, 
obferving  to  refrefh  them  with  Wa- 
ter until  they  have  taken  Root ;  af< 
ter  which  they  may  be  managed  as 
hath  been  dire^ed  for  the  Seedling, 
plants ;  but  as  thofe  Plants,  raifed 
from  Seeds,  are  much  better  than 
thefe,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
propagate  tBem  this  way,  efpecially 
fince  their  Seeds  ripen  fo  well  in  this 
Country. 

The  Heads  of  the  firft  Sorts  may 
Ixj  gather'd  for  Ufe  when  the  Flow- 
ers are  in  full  Perfeftion,  and  fpread 
to  dry  in  a  ftiady  Place ;  after  which 
they  may  be  put  up  for  Ufe. 
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STONECROP.    r/ASedttM. 
STON  ECROP  .  TREE,      Viii 

Chenopodium. 

STOVES  are  Contrivances  for 
the  preierving  f^ch  tender  Exotic 
Plants,  as  will  not  live  in  thefe 
Northern  Countries,  without  artifi« 
cial  Warmth  in  Winter.  Thefe  are 
built  in  diiferent  Methods,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Anift, 
or  the  different  Purpofes  for  which 
they  are  intended ;  but  in  EmgUmd 
they  are  at  prefent  reducible  to  two. 

The  firft  is  call'd  a  I)ry  Stove, 
being  fo  contrived,  that  the  Plies 
through  which  the  Smoke  pafeare 
are  either  cftrried  under  the  Five* 
ment  of  the  Floor,  or  elfe  are  ereft- 
td  in  the  Back-part  of  the  Hoafe^ 
over  each  other,  and  are  returned  £x 
or  eight  times  the  whole  Length  of 
the  Stove.      In  thefe  Stoves  the 
Plants    are    placed  on  Shelves  of 
Boards  laid  on  a  Scaffold  above  each 
other,  for  the  greater'  Advantage  of 
their  ftanding  in  Sight,  and  enjoyiog 
an  equal  Share  of  Light  and  Air.  la 
thefe  Stoves  are  commonly  placed 
the  tender  Sorts  of  Aloes,  Ctnm\ 
Euphorbiums,  Tithymals,  and  other 
fucculent  Plants,  which  are  imprtieaC 
of  Moifture  in  Winter ;  and  there* 
fore  require,  for  the  moft  part,  to  hi 
kept  in  a  feparate  Stove,  and  not 
placed  among  Trees,  or  herbaceoos 
Plants,  which  perfpire  freely,  uA 
thereby  often  caufe  a  damp  Air  ia 
the  Houfe,  which  is  imbibed  bv  the 
fucculent  Plants,  to  their  no  fmsll 
Prejudice.    Thefe  Stoves  may  be  f^ 
gulated  by  a  Thermometer,  Ui  as 
not  to  over- heat  them,  nor  to  let  the 
Plants  fttffer  by  Cold ;  in  order  to 
which,   all  fuch  Plants  as  rcqiiiie 
nearly  the  fame  Degree  of  Heai^ 
Ihould  be  placed  by  themfclves  m  a 
feparate  Houfe ;  for  if  in  the  fane 
Stove  there  are  Plants  placed  of  ma- 
ny dificrent  Councrits,  which  reqain 
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iB  0MMi7  iitkttat  Hctt6«  by  makiig 
t^  Hauft  w«ntt  enough  for  feme 
PUttift;  #ther89  by  hivtsgtoomiich 
Heal;  »re  drawn  an4  fpgird. 

Tbe  piher  Sert  of  Stoves  are  com- 
Aonly  caird  Bark  Stoves,  to  diftia- 
gaiih  them  from  the  Dry  Stoves  al- 
ready aeadon*d.  Thefe  have  a 
large  Pit,  oeariy  the  iicngth  of  the 
Hoitfe^  three  Feet  deep,  and  £x  or 
feven  Feet  wide;  acoording  to  the 
Breadth  of  the  Hoaie ;  which  Pit  is 
fiU'd  with  freih  Tannm  Bark  to 
make  an  Hot-bed ;  and  in  this  Bed 
the  Pots  of  the  moft  tender  £xotic 
Treee.  and  herbaceous  PJaats,  are 
plunged :  the  Heat  of /this  Bed  being 
moderate,  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 
are  always  kept  in  Adion ;  and  the 
Moiftore  detained  by  the  Bark  keeps 
die  Fibres  of  their  Roots  in  a  dudUe 
Stat^  which  in  the  Dry  Stove, 
where  they  are  placed  on  Shelves, 
are  fabfeA  to  dry  coo  M,  to  the 
gjreat  Injury  of  the  Plants.  In  thefe 
$toves,  if  they  are  rightly  contrived, 
inay  be  pieCerved  the  moft  tender 
Exotic  Trees  and  IHants,  which, 
before  the  Uie  of  ^  Baik  was  in- 
Crodnced,  were  thought  iropoffible 
eo  be  kept  in  Etgland:  but  as  there 
js  fome  Skill  required  in  the  Stru- 
Aure  of  both  thdfe  Stoves,  1  ihall  not 
ooly  defcribe  them  as  intelligibly  as 
j>offible,  but  alfu  annex  a  Plan  of  the 
JBark  Store  hereto ;  by  which  it  is 
looped  every  curious  Perfon  will  be 
capable  of  direding  his  Workmen 
an  their  Strndure. 

The  Ditnenfion  of  this  Stove 
jhould  be  proportionM  to  the  Num- 
ber of  Plants  intended  to  be  preferv- 
cd,  or  the  particular  Fancy  of  the 
Owner  ;  but  their  Length  fhould 
not  exceed  forty  Feet,  unlefs  there 
sre  two  Ftrt-places;  and  in  that 
Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
f  artition  of  Glafs  in  the  Middle, 
aod  to  have  two  Tan  pits,  that  there 
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may  be  two  differeni  Heaii  fer 
Plants  from  different  Countries  (for 
the  Reafons  before  given  in  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Dry  Stoves) ;  and  were 
I  to  erefl  a  Range  of  Stoves,  they 
fhould  be  all  built  in  one,  and  only 
divided  with  glafs  Partitions,  at  leall 
the  half  way  toward  the  Front; 
which  will  be  of  great  Advantage  to 
the  Plants,  becaufe  they  may  have 
ihe  Air  in  each  Divifion  (hifted  by 
Aiding  the  Glafles  of  the  Partition^ 
or  hy  opening  the  Glafs  door,  which 
fhould  be  made  between  each  Divi- 
fion, for  the  more  eafy  Paflage  from 
one  to  the  other. 

This  Stove  (hould  be  raifed  above 
the  Level  of  the  Ground,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Drineis  of  the  Place ;  for 
if  it  be  built  on  a  moift  Situation, 
the  Whole  fhould  be  placed  upon 
the  Top  of  the  Ground  ;  fo  that  the 
Brick-work  in  Front  mull  be  raifed 
three  Feet  above  the  Surface,  v^hich 
is  the  Depth  of  the  Bark-bed,  where- 
by none  of  the  Bark  will  be  in  Dan- 
ger of  lying  in  Water  ;  but  if  the 
Soil  be  dry,  the  Brick- work  in  Front 
need  not  be  more  than  one  Foot 
above-ground,  and  the  Pit  may  be 
funk  two  Feet  below  the  Surface.' 
Upon  the  Top  of  thb  Brick-work 
in  Front  mufl  be  laid  the  Plate  of 
Timber,  into  which  the  Wood-work 
of  the  Frame  is  to  be  mortifed  ;  and 
the  upright  Timbers  in  Front  muft 
be  placed  three  Feet  afunder  in  the 
Clear,  or  fomewhat  more,  which  is. 
the  Proportion  of  the  Widt?h  of  the 
Glafs-doors  or  Sa(h?s :  theCe  (ho old 
be  about  fix  Feet  and  an  half,  or  fe- 
ven Feet  long,  and  placM  upright ; 
but  from  the  Top  of  thefe  fhould 
be    flcping  GlafTes,    which   fhould 
reach  withirf  three  Feet  of  the  Back 
of  the  '^to'-e,  wnere  there  (hould  be 
a  ftrong  Crown -piece  of  Timber 
plaCv^d,  in  w'rich  there  (hould  be  a 
Groove  made  for  the  GUfTes  to  Hide 
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!tito.    The  Wall  in  the  Back- part  the*fecond  Flae  maft  be  retomed 

of  Che  Stove  (hould  be  at  lead  chir-  back  again  5  which  may  be  eighteen 

teenrnches  thick;  but  eighteen  Inch-  Inches  deep,  and  covered  on  theTop 

es  is  dill  better ;  becaufe  the  thicker  as  before ;  and  fo  in  like  manner  the 

the  outiide  Wall  is  built,  the  more  Flues  may  be  returned  over  each 

the  Heat  of  the  Flues  will  be  kept  other  three  or  four  times,  that  the 

in  the  Houfe  ;  and  carried  up,  about  Heat  maybe  fpent  before  the  Smoke 

nine  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  pafles  o^.     The  Thicknefs  of  the. 

Bark- bed ;  and  from  the  Top  of  this  Wall  in  Front  of  thefe  Flues  need 

Wall,  there  (hould  be  a  (loping  Roof  not  be  more  than  four  inches  ;  bat 

to  the  Crown-piece  where  the  Glafl*-  it  muft  be  well  jointed  with  Morter, 

es  (lide   in.      This    Crown  -  piece  and  plafter^d  witbinfide  to  prevent 

fhould  be  about  fixteen  Feet  high  the  Smoke   from  getting  into  the 

from  the  Surface  of  the  Bark -bed  or  Houfe  s  and  the  Outfide  ihould  be 

Floor,  which  will  give  a  fufHcient  plaftered  with  Morter,  and  covered 

Declivity  to  the  (loping  Gla(res  to  with  a  coarfe  Cloth   to  keep   the 

carry  off  the  Wet,  and  be  of  a  reafon-  Morter  from    cracking,    as   it  is 

able  Height  for  containing  Plants  pradUs'd  in  fetting  up  Coppers :  if 

of  a  moderate  Size.     The  Back-  this  be  carefully  done,  there  will  be 

roof  may  be  (lated,  covered   with  no  Danger  of  the  Smoke  entering 

Lead ,  or  tiled ,  according  to  the  Fan-  the  Houfe, which  can* the  too  carefal- 

c^  of  the  Owner:  but  the  Manner  ly  guarded  againft;  for  thereis  nothing 

of  this  outfide  Building  is  better  ex-  more  injurious  to  Plants  than  Smoke, 

preft'd  by  the  annexed  Plan,  than  is  which  will  caufe  them  to  drop  their 

po(rible  to  be  defcribed  in  Words.  Leaves  ;  and  if  it  continue  long  ia 

In  the  Front  of  the  Houfe  there  the  Houfe,wiIlintirelyde(bt>y  them, 

ihould  be  a  Walk,  about  eighteen  or  The  Fire-place  may  be  made  either 

twenty  Inches  wide,  for  the  Conve-  at  one  End,  or  in  the  Middle,  ac- 

niency  of  walking ;  next  to  which  cording  as  there  is  mofl  Convenieo- 

the  Bark-pit  muft  be  placed,  which  cy;  for  where-ever  it  is  placM,  it 

ihould  be  in  Width  proportionable  (hould  have  a  Shed  over  it,  and  not 

to  the  Breadth  of  the  Houfe  :  if  the  be  expofed  to  the  open  Air ;  for  it 

Houfe  is  twelve  Feet  wide,  which  will  be  impoffible  to  make  the  Fire 

is  a  due  Proportion,  the  Pit  may  be  burn  equally,  where  the  Wind  has 

feven  Feet  wide  ;  and  behind  the  full  Ingrefs  to  it ;  and  it  will  be  tron- 

Pit  (hould  be  aWalk  eighteen  Inch-  blefonie  to  attend  the  Fire  in  wet  Wei- 

es  wide,  to  pafs  in  order  to  water  ther,  where  it  is  exposM  to  the  Raio. 

the  Plants,  &r.  then  there  will  be  The  Contrivance  of  the  Furnace 

twenty  -  two  Inches  left  next    the  muft  be  according  to  the  Fuel  whidi 

Back- wall,  to  eredl  the  Flues,  which  is  defign*d  to  burn  :  but  as  Tarf  is 

mud  be  all  raifed  above  the  Top  of  the  belt  Firing  for  Stoves,  where  it 

the  Bark  bed  :  thefe  Flues  ought  to  can  be  had,  becaufe  it  burns  more 

be  one  Foot  wide  in  the  Clear,  that  moderately,  and  lafls  longer,  than 

they  may  not  be  too  foon  ftopped  any  other  Sort  of  Fuel,  and  fo  re* 

with  the  Soot  ;  and  the  lower  Flue,  quires  lefs  Attendance^  I  (hall  de« 

into  which  the  Smoke  firft  enters  fcribe  a  proper  Sort  of  Furnace  for 

from  the  Fire,  (hould  be   two  Feet  that  Purpofe. 

deep  in  the  Clear;  and  this  may  be  The  Who^e     of   this    Foraa^e 

covered  with  broad  Tiles;  over  this  ihould  be  ercdled  within  tbcHodfc, 

vvhicli 
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wlikh  will  be  a  great  Addition  to  low  between  the  Brick-work  of  the 

the  Heat;  and  the  Front  Wall  on  Fireandthatof  the  Pit,  about  eight 

the  Outfide  of  the  Fire-place,  next  Inches  wide ;  which  will  effeduall/ 

the  Shed,  fliould   be  three  Bricks  prevent  any  Damage  arifing  from 

thick,  the  better  to  prevent  the  Heat  the  Heat  of  the  Fire ;   and  there 

from  coming  oat  that  Way.    The  flioald  be  no  Wood-work  placM  any 

Door  of  the  Furnace,  at  which  the  where  near  the  Flues,  or  the  Fire- 

Paei  is  pot  in,  madt  be  as  fmali  as  place,  becaafe  the  continual  Heat  of 

conveniently  may  be  to  admit  of  the  Stove  may  in  time  dry  it  fomacbt 

the  Fuel  ;  and  this  Door  fhould  be  as  to  make  it  takeFire ;  which  ought 

placed  near  the  Upper-part  of  the  to  be  very  carefully  guarded  againih 

Pamace,  and  made  to  (hut  as  dofe  The  Entrance  into    this   Stove 

aspoflible;    fo  that  there  may  but  fhould  be   either    from  a  Green- 

litdeof  the  Heat  pafs  off  thro*  it.  houfe,  the  Dry  S cove,  or  elfe  thro*  the 

This  Furnace  fhould  be  about  twen-  Shed  where  the  Fire  is  made,  be- 

ty  Inches  deep,  and  fixteen  Inches  caufe  in  cold  Weather  the  Fro nt- 

fquare  at  Bottom  ;  but  may  be  fIop*d  glafTes  mud  not  be  opened.    The  In-« 

off  on  every  Side,  fo  as  to  be  two  fide  of  the  Houfe  fhould  be  clean 

Feet  fquare  at  the  Top  ;  and  under  white- wa(hed  :  becaufe  the  whiter 

thisFumacefhouldbeaPlaceforAflies  the  Back  part  of  the  Houfe  is,  the 

to  fall  into,  which  fhould  be  about  a  better  it  will  refledt  the  Light;  which 

Foot  deep,and  as  wide  as  theBottom  is  of  great  Confequence  to  Plants, 

of  the  Furnace  :  this  fhould  alfo  have  efpecially  in  Winter,  when  the  Stovt 

an  ironDoor  to  fhut  as  clofe  as  poffi-  is  obliged  to  be  ihut  up  clofe. 

ble  ;    but  jufl  over  the  Afh-hole,  Qver   the    top  Sliding  -  glafTes 

above  the  Bars  which  fupport  the  there  fhould  be  either  wooden  Shut* 

Fuel,  fhould  be  a  fquare  Hole  about  ters,  or  Tarpawlins  fix*d  in  Frames, 

four  Inches  wide,  to  let  in  Air  to  to  cover  them  in  bad  Weather,  to 

make  the  Fire  burn :  this  muft  alfo  prevent  the  Wet  from  getting  thro* 

have  an  iron  Frame,  and  a  Door  to  the  Glaffes,  and  to  fecure  them  from 

fhut  clofe  when  the  Fire  is  perfectly  being  broken  by  Storms  and  Hail  { 

lighted,  which  will  make  (he  Fuel  and    thefe  outer  Coverings  will  be 

lad  the  longer,  and  the  Heat  will  be  very  ferviceable  to    keep    out  the 

more  moderate.  FroU ;  and  if  in  very  fevere  Cold 

The  Top  of  this  Furnace  fhould  there  is  a  Tarpawlin  hang    before 

be  nearly  equal  to  the  Top  of  the  the  upright  GlafTes  in  the  Front,  it 

Bark-bed,  that  the  lowefl  Flue  mky  will  be  of  great  Service  to  the  Stove; 

be  above  the  Fire ;  fo  that  there  may  and  a  much  lefs  Fire  will  prefer ve 

be  a  greater  Draught  for  the  Smoke;  an  Heat  in  the  Houfe. 

and  the  Furnace  ihould  be  arched  In  the  warmeftofthefe  Houfesor 

over  with  Bricks  :  but  you  fhould  Divifions  ihouid  be  placed  the  moll 

be  very  careful,  where-ever  the  Fire  tender  Exotic  Trees  and  Plants  ; 

is  plac'd,  that  it  be  not  too  near  the  which  are  Natives  of  very  warm 

Bark-bed  ;  for  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  Countries :  thefe  fhould  be  plunged 

will,  by  its  long  Continuance,  dry  in  the  Bark -"bed  for  the  Reafbns  al- 

the  Bark,  fo  that  it  will  lofe  its  Vir-  ready  afTign'd  ;  and  upon  the  Top 

tue,  and   be  in  Danger  of   taking  oftbe  Flues  may  he  fet  the  Melo  t- 

Fire;  to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  thiftle,  the  tender  Sorts  of  Ccreu;>\ 

the  bcft  Method  to  continue  an  Hoi-  and  Euphorbiuai^  wich  ocher  ve  y 
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tefider  fuccoleni  Phusts,  which  r«- 
qaire  to  be  kept  dry  in  Winter. 

As  in  this  Stove  are  placed  thti 
Plants  of  the  hotteft  Parts  of  the£i^ 
and  IVeft'lniits^  To  the  Heat  (honld 
be  kept  np  equal  to  that  marked 
Anana  upon  the  Botanical  Thermo- 
incters,  atid  (hoold  never  be  fafimd 
to  be  above  eight  or  ten  Degrees 
cooler  at  mofl ;  nor  (hould  the  Spi* 
rit  be  raifed  above  tenDegrees  higher 
in  the  Thermometer  daring  the 
Winter-  feafon;  both  which  Ex- 
tremes will  be  equally  injarious  to 
the  Plants^ 

But  in  order  to  judge.moreexad^ly 
of  the  Temper  of  the  Air  in  the 
Stove,  the  Thermometer  fhould  be 
hung  op  at  a  good  Diftance  from 
the  Fire  ;  nor  fliouid  the  Tube  be 
cxposM  to  the  Sun ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Back  hung  thereto  s  be- 
caufe  whenever  the  Sun  fhines  upon 
the  Ball  of  the  Thermometer  but 
one  iingle  Hour,  it  will  raife  the  Li- 
quor in  theTube  coniiderably,when, 
perhaps,  the  Air  of  the  Houfe  is  not 
near  fo  warm  ;  which  deceives  thofe 
who  are  not  aware  of  this. 

In  the  Management  of  the  Plants 
placed  in  the  Bark- bed,  there  mnft 
DC  a  particular  Regard  had  to 
the  Temper  of  the  Bark,  and  the  Air 
oi  the  Houfe,  that  neither  be  too  vi- 
olent ;  as  alfo  to  water  them  fre- 
quently :  becaufe  when  they  are  in 
a  continual  Warmth,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  perfpire  freely,  if  they 
have  not  a  conHant  Supply  to  anfwer 
their  Difcharge,  their  Leaves  will 
decay,  and  Toon  fall  off.  As  to  the 
f irtherDiredioBS  concerning  theCal* 
ture  47f  the  particular  Plants,  the 
Reader  is  defired  to  turn  to  their  jfe- 
V  ^ralAr  tides,  where  they  are  diilind« 
]y  treated  of. 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  which  is 
commonly  cali'd  tft^  Dry  Stove,  119 
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was  before  fidd,  may  biiitherbaik 
wkh  upright  and  fioj^ng  Obdfes  itt 
the  Top,  m  tht  .ftooe  mmier,  aad 
after  the  fame  Model,  as  the  Bark 
Steve  \  or  c^  the  Froat «  glafoy 
which  (hooki  ma  from  the  Floor  to 
the  QeUng,  maybe  kdd  ftopittg,to  ik 
Angle  of  4.^  Degrees,  the  better  to 
admit  tbeRays  of  the  Sun  in  Spriog 
sod  Antumo :  the  latter  Method 
hais  been  chiefly  foUow'd  by  moft 
PerfoMS  who  have  botlt  thefe  Sort  of 
Stoves  :  bat  were  I  to  have  the 
Contrivance  of  a  Stove  of  thisKkd, 
I  would  have  it  built  after  the  Mo- 
del of  the  Bark  Stove»  wkk  upright 
GlaiTes  in  Front,  and  flopbig  Gh^es 
over  them,  bccaafe  thu  wili  more 
eafily  admit  the  Sun  at  all  the  difer« 
ent  Seaf6ns ;  for  in  Stt<T.raer,  when 
the  Son  it  high,  the  top  Glaffes  will 
admit  the  Rays  to  fiiine  alnoi  all 
over  the  Houfe;  and  u  Whiter, 
when  the  Sun  4s  bw,  the  front  Ghfl* 
es  will  admit  its  Rays  ;  whereis 
when  the  Glafles  are  laid  to  aay 
Declivity  in  one  Diredion,  theRayl 
of  the  Sun  wiU  not  fail  dircdly 
thereon  above  a  Fortnight  inAo« 
twnn,  and  about  the  fame  thne  ia 
Spring ;  and  daring  the  other  Pauts 
of  the  Year  they  will  fallohliqady 
thereon  ;  and  in  Summer,  when  the 
Sun  is  high,  the  Rays  will  not  reach 
above  five  or  fix  Feet  from  theGlaff* 
es :  befides,  the  Plants  which  an 
pkic'd  towsod  the  Back  -^  part  of  the 
Houfe  will  not  thrive  in  the  Sam« 
mer-feafon  for  want  of  Air  ;  where- 
as when  there  are  fiopingGlafies  at 
the  Top,  which  ran  within  fbor 
Feet  of  the  Back  of  theHoafe;  dielcb 
by  being  drawn  down  in  hot  Wea- 
ther, will  let  in  perpendicular  Air  co 
all  the  Plants  }  and  of  how  mech 
Service  this  is  to  all  Sorts  of  Plsnts, 
every  one  who  has  had  Opportunity 
of    obferving     tho    Growth    id 

Phmts 
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PJaots  in  a  Stove  will  eafily  judge : 
for  whea  Plants  are  plac*d  under 
Cover  of  a  Cieling,  they  always  turn 
themfelves    toward    the   Air   and 
Light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked  i 
and  if,  in  order  to  preserve  theaEi 
ftrait,  they  are  tnrn*d  eveiy  Week, 
they  will  nevertheleis  grow  week, 
and  look  pale  and  fickly,  Jike  a  Per* 
fon  flyit  up  in  a  Dungeon  ;    for 
which  Reaiotts.  I  am  fare,  whoever 
has  made  Trial  of  both  Soru   of 
8tove9,  will  readily  join  with  me  'to 
ivcommend  the  Model  of  the  Bark 
Stove  for  every,  turpofe. 

As  to  the  farther  Contrivance  of 
thisStove,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
•bferve  the  Situation  of  the  Place, 
whether  theGround  be  dry  or  wet ; 
if  it  be  dry,  then  the  Floor  need  not 
be  rais'd  above  one  Foot  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground  I  but  if  it  he 
wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  i aife  it  thrne 
Feet ;  efpecisdly  if  theft  Flues  are  to 
be  carried  under  theFloor ;  for  when 
Chey  are  ereded  doCt  epon  the  Sur« 
lace  of  the  Ground,  they  will  rail# 
a  Dump  i  nor  will  thePioM  draw 
fo  well  as  when  they  are  more  ele- 
raiBd.    The  Furas^e  of  this  Stove 
■my  be  cither  placed  at  one  End  of 
the  Houie,  or  at  the    Back-part 
thereof,  according  to  the  Conveniens 
cy  of  the  Building.    This  mull  be 
nndeacoording  to  the  Fuel  intended 
to  bum  i  which,  if  for  Coals   or 
Wood,  nu^  be  made  according  to 
the  common  Method  for  Coppers, 
but  only  much  larger  i  becauft,  as 
the  Fire  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
Night  chiefly,  fo^  if  there  is  not 
room  to  oonuin  a  great  Quantity  of 
Fuel,  it  will  occafiea  a  great  deal  of 
Trouble  in  attending  to  the  Fire  in 
the  Night,  which  Ihould  be  avoided 
as  much  as  poilible  ;  bccauft  when* 
ever  the  Trouble  is  made  very  great 
or  difficult,  and  the  Perfon  who  is 
^trnftai^  with  the  Care  of  it,  has 
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not  a  rtry  great  ASeak>n  for  the 
Thing,  and  is  withal  not  very  care- 
ful, there  will  be  great  Hazard  of 
the  Fire  beug  negleaed,  which  ia 
a  little  time  woold  be  of  dangerous 
Confequence  to  the  Plants  :  but  if 
the  Fuel  intended  be  Turf,  theq  tho 
Contrivance  of  the  Furnace  may  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  Bark  Stove  aU 
ready  mentbnM .  The  Flues  of  this 
Stove  fhould  be  tumM  inAngleSi  af* 
ter  the  following  Manner  j 


which  will  caufe  them  to  draw  better 
than  if  ftrait  ;  and  by  this  Method 
of  difpoiixig.them,  they  will  reach 
from  the  Back  to  the  Front  of  the 
Houfe. 

The  Depth  of  them  (hould  not  be 
lefs  than  eighteen  Inches,  and  the 
Width  near^  equal,  which  will  pre- 
vent their  being  choak*d  up  with 
Soot ;  as  is  often  the  Cafe  when  the 
Flues  are  made  too  fmall.  The 
Spaces  between  the  Flues  ihould  be 
fiird  up  either  with  dry  Brick  Rub- 
bi(h.  Lime,  or  Sand,  from  which 
there  will  little  Moifture  arife ;  and 
the  Flues  ihould  be  clofely  plailer'd 
with  Loam  both  within  and  without; 
and  the  Upper- part  of  them  covered 
with  a  coarle  Cloth  under  the  Floor^ 
to  prevent  the  Smoke  froin  getting 
into  the  Houfe. 

When  the  Flue  is  carried  from  the 
Furnace  to  the  End  of  the  Houfe,  it 
may  be  returned  in  the  Back  above 
theFloor  in  a  Urait  Line,  which 
may  he  contrived  to  appear  like  a 
Step  or  two ;  by  which  means  the 
Smoke  will  be  continue  in  the 
Houfe  until  all  its  Heat  is  fpent, 
which  will  confequently  warm  the 
Air  of  the  Houie  the  better  ;  and 
the  Chimneys  thro*  which  the 
Smoke  is  to  pafs  off,  may  be  either 
4P4  •t 
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at  both  Ends,  or  in  the  Middle,  car- 
ry *d  up  in  theThicknefs  oftheBrick- 
work  of  the  fiack-Wall,  fo  as  not 
to  appear  in  Sight  in  the  Hoafe  :  the 
Flues  ftiould  be  firft  cover'd  cither 
with  iron  Plates,  or  broad  Tiles,  and 
then  a  Bed  of  Sand  over  them  about 
two  Inches  thick ;  upon  which  the 
plain  Tiles  fhould  be  laid  to  corrc- 
fpoud  with  the  refl  of  the  Floor. 
This  Thickuefs  of  Cover  will  be 
full  enough  to  prevent  the  too  fud- 
den  Rife  of  the  Heat  from  the 
'flues. 

But  if  the  Furnace  is  plac'd  under 
the  Floor,  the  Thicknefs  of  Sand  be- 
tween the  iron  Plate  which  covers 
it  and  the  Floor,  fhould  not  be  lefs 
than  four  Inches  ;  fo  that  the  Bot- 
toih  of  the  Furnace  fhould  be  funk 
the  lower  :  and  if  from  the  Fire- 
place to  the  End  of  the  Houfe,  the 
Flues  are  laid  a  little  rifing,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  draw  the  better  ;  but 
this  Rife  mull  be  allowed  In  the 
placing  them  lower  under  the  Floor 
Bext  the  Fire,  becaufe  theFloor  muft 
be  laid  perfectly  level,  otherwife  it 
will  appear  unfightly. 

In  this  Stove  there 
fhould  be  a  Stand  or 
Scaffold  erefted  for 
placing  Shelves  above 
each  other,  in  the 
manner  annex*d,  that  the  Plants  may 
be  difpofcd  above  each  other  ;  fo  as 
to  make  an  handfome  Appearance 
in  the  Houfe  ;  but  thefc  Shelves 
fhould  be  made  moveable,  fo  as  to 
to  be  rais'd  or  funk,  according  to 
the  various  Heights  of  the  Plants ; 
otherwife  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  raife  or  fink  every  particu- 
lar  Plant,  according  to  theirHeights, 
or  every  Year  as  they  advance. 

In  placing  the  Feet  of  this  Stand, 
you  mull  be  careful  not  to  fet  them 
too  near  the  Fire,  nor  dixtftly  upon 
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the  Top  of  the  Flue,  efpedally  a 
that  End  next  the  Fire,  lefl  by  the 
conftant  Heat  of  the  Tiles  the  Wood 
fhould  take  Fire,  which  can*t  be  too 
much  guarded  agsdnfl ;  fince  fuch  an 
Accident  wonld  go  near  to  deflroy 
all  the  Plants,  if  the  Houfe  efcaped 
being  burnt.  This  Stand  or  Scaffold 
fhould  be  placM  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Houfe»  leaving  a  PafTage  about 
two  Feet  and  an  half  in  the  Front, 
and  another  of  the  fame  Width  ia 
the  Back,  for  the  more  conveniendy 
pafiing  roand  the  Plants  to  water 
them  ;  and  that  the  Air  may  freely 
circulate  about  them.  In  difpcfing 
the  Plants,  the  talleft  fhould  be  pla- 
ced backward,  and  the  fmallefi  in 
Front ;  fo  that  there  will  not  be 
Occafion  for  more  than  five  or  ^x 
Shelves  in  Height  at  moft :  bat  the 
Scaffold  fhould  be  fo  contrivM,  tiut 
there  may  be  two  or  three  Shelves 
in  Breadth  laid  npon  every  Rife 
whenever  there  may  be  Occafion  for 
it,  which  will  fave  a  deal  of  TroaUe 
in  difpofing  of  the  Plants. 

In  the  £re6Uon  of  thefe  Stoves,  it 
will  be  of  great  Service  to  joia 
them  all  together,  with  only  glafs 
Partitions  between  them,  as  wss 
before  obferv'd  ;  and  where  feveral 
of  thefe  Stoves  and  Green-hoofes  ar* 
required  in  one  Garden,  then  it  will 
be  very  proper  to  have  the  Grees- 
houfe  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Stoves 
at  each  End,  either  in  the  manner 
dircdcd  in  the  Plan  oftfaeGreea* 
houfe  exhibited  in  that  Artick,  or 
carry'd  on  in  one  flrait  Front. 

By  this  Contrivance  in  the  Stra- 
dure  of  thefe  Houfes,  a  Perfon  msf 
pafs  from  one  to  the  other  of  ihcin, 
without  going  into  the  open  Air ; 
which,  befides  the  Pleafure  to  the 
Owner,  is  alfo  of  great  Ufe,  beraofe 
there  will  be  no  occafion  of  makrog 
a  Back-way  intoea^h  of  them.whidi 

9therwi£i 
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otiierwife  muft  be,  fince  the  Front' 
glaiTes  of  the  Stove  ihoutd  not  be 
open'd  in  cold  Weather,  if  it  can 
poffibly  be  avoided  on  any  Accoant} 
otherwiie  the  cold  Air  rnfhing  in, 
will  greatly  prejudice  the  very  ten- 
der Plants. 

Bat  beiides  the  Stoves  here  de- 
fcribMy  and  the  Green*houfe,  it  will 
be  very  neceiTary  to  have  a  Glafs- 
cafe  or  two,  where-ever  there  are 
great  Colledions  of  Plants.  Thefe 
may  be  built  exa6t]y  in  the  manner 
already  deicribed  for  theStoves,with 
upright  Glafies  in  Front,  and  floping 
Glaffes  over  theTop  of  them,  which 
ibould  run  within  four  Feet  of  the 
Back  of  the  Houfe.  The  Height, 
Depth,  and  other  Dimeniions,  (hould 
be  conformable  to  that  of  the  Stoves, 
which  will  make  a  Regularity  in 
the  Building.  Theie  may  be  plac'd 
at  the  End. of  the  Range  on  each 
Hand  beyond  the  Stoves ;  and  if 
there  be  a  Flue  carried  round  each 
of  thefe,  with  an  Oven  to  make  a 
Fire  in  very  cold  Weather,  it  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  Labour,  and  pre- 
vent the  Froft  from  ever  entering 
the  Houfe,  be  the  Winter  ever  fo 
fevere:  but  the  upper  GlafTcs  of 
thefe  Houfes  (houfd  have  either 
Shutters  to  cover  them,  or  elfe  Tar- 
pawlins  to  let  down  over  them  in 
frofty  Weather  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
Contrivance  to  cover  the  upright 
Glaffes  in  Froil,  either  with  Mats, 
Shutters,  or  Tarpawlins,  it  will  be 
of  great  Ufe  in  Winter,  oihcrwife 
the  Flue  muil  be  ufed  when  the  Fred 
comes  on  ;  which  ihould  not  be 
done,  but  upon  extraordinary  Occa- 
fions  ;  becaufe  the  Defi gn  of  theie 
Houfes  is,  to^keep  fucn  Plants  as  re- 
quire only  to  be  prefer  vcd  from  Froft, 
and  need  no  additional  Warmth  ; 
bat,  at  the  fame  time,  require  more 
Air  than  can  conveniently  be  given 
them  in  a  Creen-houfe ;  in  one  of 
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thefe  Houfes  may  be  plad'd  all  Ae 
Sorts  of  Ficoides,  African  Sedums, 
Cotyledons,  and  other  fucculent 
Plants  from  the  Capt  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  other  may  be  placM  the  feve- 
ral  Kinds  of  Anemonofpermos^s^  ytfr#- 
baas^  DoriaSf  AlaterMoidiij,  and 
other  woody  or  herbaceous  Plants 
from  the  (ame  Country,  or  any  othor 
in  the  fame  Latitude. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  Green- 
houfe  in  the  Middle,  and  one  Stove 
and  a  Glafs-cafe  at  each  End,  thert 
will  be  Conveniency  to  keep  Plants 
from  all  the  di^erent  Parts  of  the 
World,  which  can  be  no  otherwifii 
maintained  but  by  placing  them  la 
different  Degrees  of  Heat,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Places  of  their  native 
Growth. 

TheStoves  before  defcribed  are  fuck 
as  are  ufuaHy  built  to  maintain  £xo« 
ticPlants» which  will  not  live  in  Etig* 
/aW,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a  Tempera- 
ture of  Aii*  approaching  to  that  of 
the  feveral  Countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought;  therefore  who- 
ever is  rnclinable  to  preferve  a  large 
CoUeAion  of  Plants  from  dlflferent 
Countries,  muCt  contrive  to  have  two 
or  three  of  thefe  Stoves  ;  each  of 
which  ihould  be  kept  in  a  different 
Temperature  of  Warmth ;  and  the 
Plants  ihould  be  alfo  adapted  to^  the 
feveral  Degrees  of  Heat,  as  theyihaH 
require,  to  preferve  them:  but  as  the 
far  greatefl  Number  of  Stoves, which 
have  been  eredled  mEtjgiand^  are 
defign'd  for  the  Culture  of  the^;?a- 
nasoxi\y\  fo  I  (hall  add  a  Defcriptioa 
and  Plans  of  two  Sons  of  Stoves, 
ofthcleail  Expence  in  Building  for 
this  Purpofe;  fo  that  whoever  are  in- 
clinable to  credl  a  Stove  for  ripen- 
ing of  the  Ananas^  niay,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  Plans  and  Dcfcriptions, 
direct  the  building  and  contriving 
fuch  Stoves  as  they  are  deiirous  to 
have  ;  or  according  to  the  Number 

of 
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to  ripen  mnoillx.  Feet  wide;  and  if  there  it  twm 

The  firft'Sort  of  Stove  is   that  enough  on  each  Side  of  the  Bed  far 

wkkh  i»  dcfignM   for    the  Plants  a  Wjdk  a  Foot,  or  at  moft  a  Foot 

which  produce  the  Fruit  the  iame  and  an  half,  broad,  it  will  be  foffici- 

Ycar«  for  as  the  Plants  do  not  g&.  ent  forPerfonstowateranddoevoy 

nerall/  fruit  nntil    the  fecond  Year  thing  which    is    neceflary   to   the 

from  their  being  taken  from  the  old  PJants :  and  as  thefe  Places  are  apt 

Plants,  whether  they  are  Suckers  ddign*d  for  walking  in,  it  is  to  no 

liroBi  the  Side    of  the  Plants,  or  Pnrpofe  to  have  br^  Walks,  whid. 

Crowns  taken  from  theFruit;  if  they  will  take  op  too  much  Space ;  aad 

fruit  the  focceeding  Year,  the  Fruit  the  Fires  muft  be  larger,  in  propor- 

will  be  fmall ;  therefore  when  they  tion  to  the  Space  of  theHouiesother- 

jftre  properly  managed,  they  will  not  wife  the  Air  cannot  be  kept  in  a 

yeoduce  their  Fruit  until  the  fecond  proper  Temperature  of   Wamlk 

Year ;  by  which  time  they  will  have  If  the  Stove  is  made  thirty-fix  Feet 

iibtained  Strength  to  produce  large  fong  in  'the  Clear,  then  the  Taa- 

Frutt,  in  which  their  greatell  Value  bed    may    be    thirty  •  three   Feet 

coafifts :  for  altho*  tliere  are  feveral  long,  and  a  Walk  left  at  each  End  • 

Varieties  of  tbb  Fruit,  which  differ  Foot  and  an  half  wkie  i  which  will 

in  Degrees  of  Goodnefs,  as  in  molt  be  fufficient  to  walk  romid  the  Bd 

^ther  Fruits ;  yet  they  may  all  of  te  water  aad  attend  the  Plants;  ani 

them  be  improved  in  the  Size,  with-  ^chaTanbed  will  contain  an  huidp 

out  diminifhing  of  their  Excellasce  red  Fruiting-plants  very  well,  if  dK 

inTafte;  tho*  i  know  there  are  Bed  is   feven  Feet  widet   and  dus 

ibme.Perfons  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  jStove  may  be  very  well  wanned 

and  who  believe,  that  the  fmali  Frnk  with  one  Fire  i  but  if  the  Stove  u 

are  always  better  fiavour'd  than  the  built  much  larger,  there  ffloft  be  ti^ 

large  :  but  from  long  Experience  I  Fire-places  contrived,  one  at  tack 

can  aflcrt,  that  the  larger  and  better  End ;  otherwife  the  Air  of  theifoofe 

ftOttrifh'd  this  Fruit  is,  the  higher  wiH  cannot  be  kept  in  a  properTemptia- 

be  Its  Flavour,  fuppofing  the  Sorts  tare  of  Heat.     The  Qoantity  ef 

are  the  fame  s  therefore  every  Perfon  Fuel  which  wiU  be  waadng  ler  • 

who  cultivates  this  Fruit,  (hould  en-  Stove  of  thirty-fix  Feet  loag  in  ihe 

deavour  to  have  it  improved  to  the  Clear,  is  about  three  Chaldroajaii 

greateft  Perfedion  ;   in   order   to  an  half  of  Coals,  or  in   foch  propor- 

which.  It  will  be  propnr  to  have  a  tion  for   any  other  Sort  of  Fae^ 

^  fnudl  Stove,  in  which  the  young  where  Coals  can   be  had  neafeaa* 

Plants  may  be  placed  to  bring  them  bly  :  it  is  the  beft  Kind  of  Fad  i 

forward  for  firuit'ng  ;  and  afterward  and  the  Pit  or  Scotch  Coal  is  pcefiBr' 

they  fhould    be  .removed  into  the  ablelo  the  NnncffftU Qxxtl^  becaafi 

larger  Stove  for  ripening  :  but  I  fliall  the  latter  is  very  fubjed  to  meii;  er 

return  to  the  Defcription   of  the  run  into  Clinkers,  when  the  Orea  is 

larger  Stove.     The  Length  of  this  very  hot ;  which  the  Pit-ooal  never 

snuil  be  proportionable  to  the  Quan-  does,  but  always  bums  away  with  a 

rity  of  Fruit  defired  in  one  Seafon  ;  white  Afli,  making  bat  little  Soot : 

for,  as  to  their  Width,  that  (hould  fo  that  the  Floes  will  not  require  ca 

not  be  much  varied  ;  the  Tan-bed  be  fo  often  cleaned,  as  when  the 

Aiould  never  be  narrower  than  fix,  other  Coal  is  ufed.     The  next  bdl 

norflionld  it  be  more  than  feven.  Fuel  for  Stoves  is  Pcai^  where  k 

can 
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ta  be  procnre^  good.  Thtre  f^^ 
foae  Perfons  who  bum  Wood  in 
tbdr  Stoves  i  but  this  Foel  requiret 
«ach  greater  Attendance  than  an^ 
etiier ;  therefore  is  not  rery  poper 
far  thif  Pnrpofe :  bot  in  the  building 
of  theStoves«  thi  Ovens  moft  be 
contrived  for  the  Sort  of  Fnel  which 
h  to  be  nfed  is  them :  bat  thefe  will 
be  afterward  dcTcribed  ;  and  the 
Places  where  they  iboold  be  fitoated 
aredeHaeated  in  the  Plan. 

The  Stoves  defien^d  for  ripening 
die  Fnit  of  the  Aanas  ihonkl  have 
ipright  Gbfie^  in  their  Front,  which 
flioald  be  high  enongh  to  admit  a 
Ferfon  to  walk  apright  under  them 
00  the  Walk  in  the  Front  of  the 
Hoofe  ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, the  front  Walk  maj  be  fonk 
one  Foot  lower  than  that  on    the 
Hack  of  the  Ta^ibed  ;  fo  that  the 
Snrface  of  the  Bed  will  be  a  Foot 
above  the  Walk,  whkh  will  be  ra^ 
tlKT  an  Advantage,  as  the  Plants  will 
he  fo  math  jsearer  the  Glafs  i  and  a 
Perfonnny  wHh  great  Eaie  water 
aod  attend  the  Pkmt,  when  they  are 
thos  raifed  above  the  Walk;  there- 
fare  when  a  Stove  is  fo  fitnated,  aa 
that  the  railing  of  it  lugh  above- 
gronnd,  might  be  attended  with  In* 
convenience,  the  Walks  quite  round 
the  Tan-bed  may  be  fon(c  a  Foot  or 
eighteen  Inches  bdow  the  Top  of 
the  Bed  ;  which  will  admit   of  the 
Store  being  built  fo  much  lower  % 
for  if  there  is  Height  for  a  Perfon  to 
walk  under  the  Glafles,  it  will  be  as 
much  as  is    required  :  but  as.  the 
Flues,  when  returned    four  times 
againft  the  Back- wall,  will  rife  near 
feven  Feet;  fo  the  Bottom  of  the 
lower  Floe  fhould  be  on  the  fame 
iev^l  with  the  Walk,  to  admit  of 
•room  enough  for  the  Whole  under 
the  Roof.     Over  the  upright  Glafles 
there  muft  be   a  Range  of  (loping 
(fiaflSes^  which  muft  ri^n  to  joiii  the 
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Roof)  which  fbottld  cone  to  6r 
from  the  Back-wall,  as  to  cover  the 
Flues,  and  the  Walk  behhid  ch« 
Tan-pit ;  for  if  the  fioping  GlaiTea 
are  of  Length  fufficient  to  reach 
nearly  over  the  Bed,  the  Pknta  wifl 
require  no  more  Light ;  thcrefoiw 
thefe  Glaflfes  (hould  not  be  k>nger 
than  is  abfolately  neoeBary,  which 
will  render  them  more  manageable 
than  when  they  are  longer :  bur  tho 
annexed  Plan  will  render  this  moi« 
intellfgiUe  than  any  written  Do* 
fcription  can  do.       « 

The  other  Sort  of  Stove,  which  ia 
defign*d  ferraifineofyoong  Pianti, 
until  they  are  of  a  proper  Size  tm 
produce  Fruit,  need  not  be  built  io 
high  as  the  (otmtt  \  therefore  thero 
will  not  be  wanting  any  upright 
Ghiifes  in  x)\t  Front  $  but  the  Framea 
»ay  be  made  in  one  Slope,  as  in  the 
annexed  Plan :  indeed,  of  late  Vear^ 
many  Perfons  have  made  Tan-beds^ 
with  two  Flues  running  thro'  the 
Back-wall,  to  warm  the  Air  in  Wi». 
ter  :  and  thefe  Beds  have  been  co«> 
vered  with  GlalTes,  made  in  the  fame 
nunner  as  thoie  for  common  Hot-r 
beds,  but  larger :  thefe  were  con- 
trived to  fave  Expence,  and  have  in 
many  Places  anfwered  the  Intentions 
but  to  thefe  there  are  feveral  Gbjo- 
aions :  i .  That  o£  having  no  PafTagO 
imo  them  ;  fo  diat  the  Glafles  muit 
be  taken  oiF,  when  the  Phinis  want 
Water,  6rV.  2,  The  Damps  very 
often  rife  in  theWinter-feafon.wheit 
the  Glafles  are  clofcly  fljut,  which 
often  proves  very  injurious  to  the 
Plants:  3.  There  is  Danger  of  t ho 
Tan  taking  Fire,  where  there  is  no^ 
great  Care  taken  that  it  doth  not  lie 
near  the  Floes;  fo  that  altho'  the 
fmall  Stoves  here  propofed  re« 
quire  more  Expcnce  in  their  Build* 
ing  i  yet  being  greatly  preferable 
to  thofe  Pics,  and  the  after  Expcnce 
being  the  fjime,  they  will  be  found 

ia 
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fb  mncli  more  convenient,  as  to  ren- 
der them  more  general  where  this 
Fruit  is  cultivated. 

Where  there  is  no  Danger  of  the 
Wet  fettling  about  the  Tan  in  Win- 
ter, the  Bark-pit  may  be  funk  two 
Feet  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  raifed 
one  Foot  above  the  Surface  :  the 
only  Walk  which  is  neceflfary  in 
thefe  Stoves,  is  that  on  the  Back  of 
the  Tan-bed,  which  may  be  on  the 
Level  with  the  Surface  of  the 
Grouiid  ;  (b  that  the  Tan-bed  will 
be  raifed  one  foot  higher  ;  and  the 
Floes  beginningfrom  theWalk,there 
will  be  room  to  return  them  three 
times ;  which  will  warm  the  Air 
nmch  more  with  the  fameFire,than 
when  they  are  carried  but  twice  the 
Length  of  the  Stove. 

But  in  wet  Land  the  Tan-bed 
fliould  be  wholly  raifed  above  the 
Level  of  the  Ground,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  Tan  from  being  chilPd 
hy  Moiilure ;  and  in  fuch  Places 
the  Walk  on  theBack  (hould  be  raif- 
ed near  two  Feet  above  the  Level  of 
the  Ground ;  becanfe  the  Tan-bed 
ibould  not  rife  much  more  than  one 
Foot  above  the  Walk  s  for  if  it  is 
higher,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
reach  the  Plants  when  they  require 
Water:  th^  Brick- wall  of  the  Pit, 
on  the  Side  next  the  Walk,  need  not 
be  more  than  four  Inches  thick,  fo 
fsLT  as  rifes  above  the  Walk  ;  but  be- 
low that,  it  (bould  be  nine  Inches 
thick  :  the  Reafon  for  reducing  the 
Wall  above,  is  to  gain  room  i'or  the 
Walk,  which  would  oiherwife  be 
too  much  contracted;  and  if  there 
is  a  Kir b  of  Oak  laid  on  the  Top  of 
the  four-inch  Wall,  it  will  fecure  the 
Bricks  from  being  difplaced,  and 
fufiiciently  Arengthen  .the  Wall  ; 
which,  being  but  one  Foot  above 
the  Walk,  will  not  be  in  any  Dan- 
ger of  faUing;  and  on  thi&Kirb  th^re 
siay  be  two  or  three  upiight  iioa 
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Bars  fixM  withClaws,  to  fupport  tba 
Crown*  piece  of  Timber,  which  will 
fecure  it  from  hailing  in  the  Mid- 
dle, which,  in  a  great  Length,  is 
very  often  the  Cafe,  where  there  tie 
no  Supports  placed  nnder  it :  there 
may  be  more  or  left  of  thefe  Ban, 
according  to  theLengthof  theSton; 
but  if  t&y  are  at  about  cen  Feet 
afunder,  it  will  be  near  enough  :  if 
thefe  ixon  Bars  are  one  Inch  fquare, 
they  will  be  ftroog  enoagh  toaofwef 
the  Defign. 

But  as  it  is  hoped,  that  the  annex* 
ed  Plan  of  this  fmall  Stove  will  con- 
vey a  clear  Idea  of  the  whole  Coa- 
trivance ;  this  will  render  it  unae- 
ceiTary  to  add  any  Luther  Defcrip- 
tion  here. 

STRAMONIUM,  Thom-appk. 
The  CbaraBert  are; 

^be  FlofWir  eoi^fts  of  me  Lerft 

Jbafd  lih  a  Funnel^  mnd  tmi  iaU  ft* 

Viral  Segwunts  :  out  of  tho  FZwvr- 

€uf  rifts  the  Pointai^  nvhifh,  ivha 

the  Flower  decay  i^  hecomes  a  roooi^ 

Fruity  arm^d^for  the  mofi  part^  *aith 

Jharp  Thorns f  and  divided  iwt$  fiar 

Cells  formed  ly  a  Fartitiom^  iffm'i 

in  the  Figure  of  a  Crofs^  fonu^^l 

'Ooith  four  PlacentaV,  or    uutritiu 

ManhrautSy  to  which  feveralUimy 

JbAp'*d  Seeds  adhere. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Stramonium  fru3u  Jfimfs 
rotunda,  fore  alho  fmplici,  Toort. 
Thorn-apple  with  a  round  prickly 
Fruit,  and  a  fingie  white  Flower. 

2.  Stramonium  fruBu  J^njs 
ohlongOy  cttule  i^fere  violaceo,  Boerh^ 
Iffd.  Thorn-apple  with  a  loogiilk 
prickly  Fruit,  and  violet  -  coloar*d 
Stalks  and  Flowers. 

3.  Stramonium  fet^x.  Bfon. 
Thorn  apple  with  very  long  ibtrp 
Prickles. 

4.  Stkauovivu  jfmtricaxMm mi- 
nus, alkeksngi  folio,  Towm.    Lefler 
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jUerisdnT^wn-z^^le,  witha  Win- 
.  ter-cherry-lcaf. 

5.  Str'amonivm  Malabaricum^ 
fruSu  glabrQf  flon  fimplici  vio/aciP. 
Toum.  Malabar  Thorn-apple,  with 
a  finooch  Frait,  and  a  fingle  violet- 
coloor*d  Flower. 

6.  St  RAMON!  VII  frttSu  fpinofo 
rotmid^f  Jhre  ificlac^o  duf/ici  veJ  tri' 
flic/,  T$Mm.  Thorn-apple  with  a 
round  prickly  Fruit,  and  violet- co- 
loured flowers,  which  are  two  or 
three  times  double. 

7.  Stramonium  fruStu  Jpinojh 
rotmdo^  flon  alho  pUno.  Inft.  R,  H, 
Thorn-apple  with  a  rdund  prickly 
Fruit,  and  a  double  white  Flower. 

8.  Stramonium  Malabaricum, 
fruQu  glabro^  fl^t  fimplid  albo. 
Malabar  Thorn -apple»  with  a 
fmooth  Fruit,  and  a  iingle  white 

Flower; 

The  iirftSortis  as'd  to  make  a 
coohng  Ointment,  which  is  greatly 
cfteem'd  by  many  Perfons.  This, 
though  Boc  a  Native  of  this  Coua- 
try,  yet  is  now  become  fo  common 
upon  Dunghils,  and  other  rich 
Grounds,  as  not  to  be  eaiily  eradi- 
cated. The  Seeds  falling,  continue 
all  the  Winter  in  the  Ground ;  and 
in  the  Spring,  the  Plants  will  come 
up,  and,  if  fuffer*d  to  ftand,  wUl 
fpread  over  the  whole  Spot  of 
Ground,  and  produce  fuch  Quanti- 
ties of  Seeds,  as  to  leave  a  Stock  to 
furniih  the  Ground  for  fome  Years. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  not  as  yet 
quite  fo  common  as  the  former,  tho* 
it  is  equally  as  hardy ;  and  where 
the  Seeds  are  permitted  to  fall,  the 
Plants  will  come  up  in  great  Plenty 
the  'following  Summer.  This  Sort 
will  grow  much  larger  than  the  for- 
mer. I  have  meafur*d  one  of  thefe 
Plants,  which  grew  upon  a  rich 
Soil,  upward  of  fix  Feet  high,  and 
divided  into  many  ftrong  Branches, 
which  fpread  almoft  eight  Feet  Dia- 
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meter ;  fo  that  k  is  unfit  to  (land  hi 
fmall  Pleafure  gardens,  and  fit  oal/ 
to  have  a  Place  in  fome  outward  Pait 
of  the  Garden  or  Yard ;  becaufe  k 
takes  up  too  much  room. 

The  third  Sort  is  fomewfaat  like 
the  former  in  the  Appearance  of  the 
Plant ;  bat  the  Fruit  is  larger,  and 
befet  with  very  Jong  (harp  Thorns  a 
for  which  Variety,  it  is  preferv*d  ia 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curt*- 
ons  in  Botany. 

This  Sort  is  not  quite  fo  hardy  as 
the  two  former ;  fo  muft  be  fown  on 
a  moderate  Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  np^ 
they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
new  Hot- bed  to  bring  the  Plantt 
forward ;  but  yon  muft  be  careful 
not  to  draw  them  too  much  by  keep* 
ihg  the  G]a(res  clofej  which  wiH 
render  them  very  weak,  and  unfit  to 
(land  abroad  :  therefi:>re  after  the^ 
have  taken  Root,  they  (hould  have 
plenty  of  frc(h  Air  when  the  Wea- 
ther is  warm  1  and  in  May  they  (hould 
be  enur'd  to  the  open  Air  by  de- 
grees, into  which  they  may  be  tranA 
planted  in  June  ;  obferving  to  raift 
the  Plants  with  a  large  Ball  of  Earthy 
and  plant  them  in  a  rich  Soil,  giving 
them  Water  until  they  have  taken 
Root.  In  July  thefe  Plants  wilt 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen  in 
^uguft. 

The  fourth  Sort  will  grow  larger 
than  the  lad  -  mentioned.  This  is 
prefervM  more  for  the  fake  of  its 
long  tubulous  white  Flowers,  than 
any  other  Beauty  in  the  Plant.  It 
is  fomewhat  tender,  and  (hould  be 
fown  on  an  Hot  -  bed  in  the  Spring, 
and  managed  as  the  former ;  otber^ 
wife,  if  the  Seafon  proves  cold,  the 
Seeds  will  not  ripen ;  tho*  I  have 
fometimes  had  Plants  of  this  Kind, 
which  came  up  from  Seeds  that  feat- 
ter'd  in  Autumn,  and  ripen'd  their 
Seeds  very  well  3  fo  tiiat  1  believe; 

ia 
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b  i  fenr  Vear8»  it  may  be  e&orM  to 
this  Clinuue,  and  thrive  with  little 
Care* 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  produce 
▼ery  beautiful  Flowers,  which  afford 
lui  agreeable  Scent  at  Coxae  DiHance ; 
imt  if  fineJt  to  very  ciole»  it  is  oifFea- 
five  to  the  Head.  The  Flowers 
nf  thefe  Kinds  are  violet-coloar^d  on 
t^e  Outfide,  but  are  white  on  the 
Infide ;  and  thofe  of  the  fixth  Sort 
liave  two  or  three  Flowers  within 
Mch  other,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Primrofe,  which  is  calPd  Ht/g  in 
lUft,  Thefe.two  Sorts  are  mock 
more  tender  than  either  of  the  for* 
mer,  and  moil  be  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  on  an  Hot-bed ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft 
be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  Hot- bed 
to  bring  them  forward ;  and  as  the 
Heat  cnT  this  Bed  declines,  there 
Aoald  be  a  freib  one  prepared  ;  in 
whith  (hould  be  plunged  Pots  £ird 
srith  light  rich  Earth,  into  which 
the  Plants  (hou^d  he  plac'd  ;  obferv- 
ing  to  water  and  ihade  them  until 
they  have  taken  Root :  after  which 
they  (hould  have  Air  gives  to  them, 
}n  proportion  to  the  Heat  of  «he  Sea* 
fen ;  and  muft  be  often  watered,  be* 
ing  vtxy  thirty  Plants. 

Thus  they  muil  be  pulhM  on  by 
Heat,  in  the  manner  diredled  for 
Amaranths ;  to  which  the  Reader  is 
defir*d  to  tarn  for  their  farther  Cul- 
ture. In  July^  if  the  Seaibn  be 
warm,  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  Air,  placing  them  in  a. 
warm  Situation,  where  they  will 
froduce  their  Flowers  plentifuliy; 
and  if  the  Autumn  be  warm,  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  very  well :  but  it 
will  be  a  {\xx^  Method  to  prcferve 
one  Plant  of  ead^  Kind  under  GlaiTes, 
\t^  ihofe  in  the  open  Air  (hould  not 
perfedi  their  Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  has  been,  by  fe- 
Veral  Writers  on  Bouny,  (hppos'd 
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to  be.only  a  Variety  of  the  iA\ 
but  whoever  will  confider  the  whole 
Habit  of  the  Phut,  will  find  a  fpe- 
cific  Difference  in  the  Lcavea  and 
Flowers  of  the(e  two  Sorts. 

The  eighth  Sort  u  a  Native  ef 
Malabar^  as  alfo  of  fisveral  of  tbe 
Eaftem  Countries.  The  Frok  of 
this  Kind  has  no  Thorns ;  but  maoy 
Protuberances  over  theSurfiice.  Tii 
Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  wkidfli- 
yellow  Colour.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  are  what  the  Perjums^  sad 
other  Inhabitants  where  this  Plsnt 
grows  in  plenty,  make  nle  of  to  in- 
toxicate Perfons  on  whom  they  hsie 
Deiigns  j  and  it  is  there  odrd  Dw^ 

Thefe  two  Sorts  are  very  tcnderi 
fe  require  to  be  fown  upon  an  Hot- 
bed early  in  the  Spring  ;  and  dK 
Plants  mull  afterward  be  treated  la 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di* 
reded  for  the  fixth  Sort :  with  whick 
Management  thefe  may  be  brought 
€0  perfed  their  Seeds  \  which  they 
never  will  do,  if  the  Plants  aie  a* 
pos'd  to  the  open  Air. 

STRATIOTES,  Water4bMicr. 
The  CharaSers  are ; 

//  haih  m  wmprgffkil  Sft^  tmh 
fofed  of  ttv  Lemvgs,  nvbicb  is  ftr» 
mame»t :  the  Empalemmt  •fthiflmh 
e»  it  tfom  Liaft  and  is  JUght^ci 
into  thru  Segments :  the  Fi^wer  kr 
thru  heart 'flmfd  Peteds^  vM 
fyread  efen :  in  the  Centre  ef  tk 
Flower  is  flae*d  the  Ovanua,  ^ 
porting  Jin  Stylet^  attended  by  mesij 
Stamina:  tbe  Owiry  afterVHori  Ar- 
eomts  a  Capfnlt^  ^P^^g  in  fix  Parts, 
in  which  are  isKUs^d  snanj  ebkngpi 
Seeds. 

We  know  h^t  <Mit  Species  of  tUi 
Genus ;  n/ix, 

SraATioTES.  Lin.Flor.  Waier* 
ibidier;  or,  by  fome.  Water-ate 
or  Fre(h  water- foldier. 

This 
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This  Plaat  is  in  Shape  like  tie 
Aloe ;  bat  the  Leaves  are  thinner* 
and  fcrrated  on  the  Edges.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  Standing-waters  in  the 
I^  of  Ely ^  and  many  Places  in  the 
North  of  England  i  from  whence 
yoang  Plants  may  be  procured  ia 
the  Spring,  when  they  firft  rife  on 
the  Surface  of  the  Water;  and  thefe, 
bdag  placed  in  large  Ponds  or  Ca* 
sals,  will  (irike  down  their  Roots, 
and  propagatf  without  any  farther 
Care.  In  the  Autumn  the  Plants 
fink  down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Wa- 
ter, and  rife  again  in  'the  Spring  : 
t^Ml  Midfummer  they  flower,  and 
perfed  their  Seeds  in  Jugufti  which, 
falling  into  the  Water,  will  take 
Root,  and  produce  Plants  the  follow- 
ing Year. 

STRAWBERRY.  T/A  Fraga- 
ria. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE.  Vidi 
Arbutus. 

STYRAX,  The  Storax-tree. 
The  C6tfra^fri  are « 

*rhi  FJowir  cMJiftt  of  omi  Lemf^ 
fb^dUhi  u  Funnel^  and  cut  into  ft* 
veral  Stgmients  i  out  ofnubofif  Flrw' 
tr-cuf  nfts  tbt  Pointal^  wnbieh  is  fix*  d 
iike  a  Nail  in  the  Fon-parf  of  thi 
Flowtr :  this  afterward  btcomes  a 
nund{/hflfjhy  Fruity  including  om  or 
t<wb  Suds  in  bard  Shells, 

We  have  but  one  Sfuies  of  this 
Plant;  ^12. 

St  Y  R  A  X  folio  malt  cotonei,  C.B,P. 
Storax-tree  with  a  Quince^tree-leaf. 

This  Plant  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  RomCf  and  al- 
io in  Faltfiine^  and  feveral  of  the 
Iflaads  ^in  the  Arcbiftlago^  from 
whence  the  Fruit  has  been  brought 
to  England  \  where  there  have  been 
many  Plants  raifed  of  late  Years,  in 
isasit.  curious  Gardens.  * 

It  may  be  propagated  by  fowing 
the  Seeds  in  Pots  fiU'd  with  frefli 
light  Earth,  and  plung!d  into  a  mo- 
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derate  Hot-bed.  TUs  Oodd  te 
done  as  foon  as  pofltble,  when  t[» 
Seeds  are  procured  i  far  if  they  ai« 
fown  the  Latter-end  of  Sommer,  and 
the  Pots  kept  in  a  moderate  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark  all  the  Winter,  tiia 
Plants  will  come  np  the  fucceedin^ 
Spring  }  whereas  thofe  fown  in  tJw 
Spring  often  remain  in  the  GrQuntl 
a  whole  Year  before  the  Plaau  ^^ftmy 
up. 

When  the  Phnts  uc  op,  thcf 
Aould  each  be  tranfplanted  into  a  lo* 
parate  fmallPot  fiU'd  with  freOi  light 
Earth,  and  plungM  into  a  moderaici 
Hot-bed;  obferving  to  water  y*^ 
ihade  them  until  they  have  take^ 
Root:  after  which  they  ihoaki  be 
enur*d  to  the  open  Air  by  degiiee% 
into  which  they  muft  be  removed  m 
June^  placing  them  in  a  warm  Situs* 
tion  ;  in  which  Place  they  may  fo* 
main  till  the  Beginning  ofOSoUr^ 
at  which  time  they  ihould  be  removed 
into  the  Green-houfe,  placing  thent 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  Beaelt  of 
freih  Air  when  the  Weather  is  mild: 
thefe  Pknts  are  tolerably  hardy,  aai 
only  require  to  be  ihelter'd  from  ie* 
vere  Froft ;  for  in  Italy  they  grow 
extremely  well  in  the  open  Air,  and 
produce  Fruit  in  great  Plenty.  Thefii 
Plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  Graoi* 
houfe  in  Winter  ;  for  they  are  mat 
hardy  enough  to  live  ia  the  opea. 
Air  in  England.  They  caft  their 
Leaves  in  Autumn  ;  ^  that  i«  the 
Winter,  when  the  Plants  are  not  ie 
a  growing  Sute,  they  (hoald  have 
'but  little  Water  given  to  them  :  but 
as  thefe  Plants  put  out  their  (weaves 
pretty  early  in  the  Spring,  they  OHift 
then  have  a  groat  Share  of  Air,  other* 
wife  they  will  draw  vp  very  weak. 

The  Refin  of  this  Tree  iibroughf 
over  for  medicinal  Ufc. 

SURER,  The  Cork  tree. 
The  Cbarafforj  xre ;' 

//  ;/  ia  all  ref^tat  like  the  Utx^ 

oxcift 
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^Cfpt  tn  ill  Bark  of  the  Tree^  mjhUh 
i»  this  is  thick,  fp^gy*  onijoft. 
The  Species  are^ 

1.  SuBER  lati folium  ftrfAuo  m- 
wtns.  C.B.P.  The  broad  -  leav'd 
ever-green  Cork-tree. 

2.  SuBER  angttjiifolium  nan  ftrru' 
turn,  C.  B,  P.  The  narrow-lear'd 
Cork-tree,  with  fmooch  Edges. 

There  are  feveral  other  Varieties 
«f  this  Tree  mentioned  in  fome  of 
tiie //tfZTtfff  Catalogues  of  Plants;  but 
the  two  Sorts  here  mention^  are.  all 
I  have  obferv'd  in  the  B^glijb  Gar- 
dens. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated 
\y  rowing  their  Acorns  in  the  Springs 
in  the  manner  direded  for  the  Ilex ; 
to  which  thefe  exadtly  agree»  both 
in  their  Characters  and  Culture  : 
^refore,  to  avoid  Repetition,  the 
Keader  is  defir'd  to  turn  to  that  Ar- 
ticle for  farther  Inftrudion. 

SUCCORY.     Vide  Cichorium. 

SUMACH.    Vide  Rhus. 

SURIANA. 
The  Charaeieri  are ; 

//  hatha  rofe-Jhap*d Flenver  com- 
f9S*d  •f  feveral  Petals^  nvbieb  an 
flacd  orbicularly^  from  "whofe  Em- 
falemcnt  arifes  the  Pointal,  niuhicb 
afiemuard  becomes  the  Fruit ;  ivhich 
getter  ally  confijis  of  Jour  Cafffules^  in 
nubich  are  included  four  roundijb 
Seeds. 

V/fi  know  but  of  one  Species  of 
this  Plant ;  fix. 

Su  R I A  N  A  foliit  portulac/e  avguftis. 
Plum.  Nov.  Gen,  Suriana  with  nar- 
fow  Purflain-leaves. 

This  Plant  was  fo  named  by  Fa- 
ther Plumicr yV/ho  difcovcr'd  it  in  the 
French  Settlements  in  America ^  in 
Honour  to  Dr.  Joftph  Surian  of 
Marfeilles,  who  was  a  very  curious 
Botanill. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  were 
brought  from  the  Ha*vanna  by  the 
late  Dr.  ff'illiam  Hos/Jfcun^vthoioand 
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the  Plants  growing  there  in  PIcntj  di 
the  Shore*  in  moift  Placet*  whcfc 
the  fait  Water  afually  flows.  It  alA> 
grows  plentifully  in  fome  Parts  of 
the  Ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  propagated  by  Seeds,  wUch 
mud  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed  eaily 
in  the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  mud  be  carefiilly 
cleaned  from  Weeds,  and  frequently 
refreflied  with  Water.  In  warm 
Weather  the  Glafles  of  the  Hot-bed 
ihould  be  raifed  every  Day»  to  ad- 
mit frefli  Air  to  the  Plants,  to  pre* 
vent  their  drawing  op  too  weaL 
When  the  Plants  are  fit  to  remofe, 
they  Ihould  be  taken  up  carefiilly, 
and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fm^ 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  light  Earth,  and 
plunged  into  an  Hot- bed  of  Tanocn 
Bark,  obferving  to  (hade  them  nnti 
they  have  taken  new  Root;  after 
which  time  they  mui  be  duly  wa- 
tered every  Evening  in  hot  Weatheri 
and  they  muft  have  frelh  Air  ad- 
mitted to  them  every  Daf,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  Warmth  of  the  Sea- 
fon.  In  this  Hot-bed  the  Plaati 
may  remain  till  the  Autumn,  when 
the  Nights  begin  to  be  cold;  it 
which  time  they  fhould  be  remov*d 
into  the  Stove,  and  plunged  into  the 
Bark-bed.  During  the  Wiateriei- 
fon  thefe  Plants  mnfi  be  kept  wana, 
efpecially  while  they  are  3roaag, 
ocherwife  they  will  not  live  throogk 
the  Winter  in  this  Country.  Thry 
muftalfo  be  frequently  refrefli*d  with 
Water ;  but  it  mud  not  be  given  to 
them  in  large  Quantities  in  cM 
Weather ;  for  too  much  Moiftone  m 
Winter  will  foon  deftroy  them.  Thefe 
Plants  make  but  flow  Progreis  the 
firft  Year ;  afterward  they  will  grow 
pretty  freely,  if  they  are  not  ffanted« 
In  Winter  they  mnft  conftantly  be 
kept  in  the  Stove  in  this  Coontrj, 
and  if  they  are  plung'd  into  the 
Bark  bed,  they  will  make  the  greater 

Pio- 
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PWigrefi.  In  Sommer  they  tnaft 
bave  a  large  Share  of  Air,  by  open- 
iBg  the  GJaiTes  of  the  Stoves ;  and  if 
their  Leaves  are  coverM  with  Filth 
(which  the  Plants  in  Stoves  often 
Gontra£^),  they  ftiouid  be  carefully 
waihed  with  a  Sponge;  otherwife  the 
I^ants  will  not  only  appear  unfight- 
lj»  but  it  will  retard  their  Growth. 

Tfaefe  Plants  ufually  grow  about 
ieven  or  eight  Feet  high;  and  as 
they  retain  their  Leaves  throughout 
the  Year»  they  afford  an  agreeable 
Variety  amongft  other  Plants  in  the 
Stove. 

SYCAMORE.  FiJe  Acer  ma- 
jos. 

SYMPHYTUM,  Comfrcy. 
The  CbaraSers  are ; 

7he  Tkwer  confiflt  of  eftt  Leaf, 
fijofi  Uki  a,  Funntly  having  an  ob- 
long Tube,  hut  Jbafd  at  the  Top  like 
a  Pitcher:  out  of  the  Tlmuer-cup 
(tvhich  is  deeply  cut  into  firoe  long 
iuamnu  Segments)  ri/es  the  Pointal, 
extended  nvith  four  Embryoes,  ^which 
etfterward  become  fo  many  Seeds,  in 
form  fomenxjhat  like  the  Head  of  a 
Viper,  and  ripen  in  the  Flower'cup, 
The  Speciei  are  ; 

1.  Symphytum  confolida  major 
feemina,  flore  alho,  ntel  fallide  luteo. 
C.  B.  P.  The  greater  female  Com- 
frey,  with  a  white  or  pale-yellow 
Flower. 

2.  Symphytum  confolida  major 
mas,  flore  purpureo,  C  B,  P.  The 
greater  male  Comfrey,  with  a  pur- 
jfle  Flower. 

3.  Symphytum  majus,  taberoja 
radice.  CB.P,  Greater  Comfrey, 
with  a  tuberofe  Root. 

4«  Symphytum  minus,  tuherofa 
radice.  C.  B.  P.  Smaller  Comfrcy, 
with  a  tuberofe  Root. 

5.  Symphytum  ecbii  folio  amfli- 
elhe,  radice  rubra,  flore  luteo,  htft,  R,  H, 
Comfrey  with  a  broad  Vipers-bu- 

Vou  lU. 
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glofs-Ieaf,  a  red  Root,  and  a  ydlow 
Flower. 

6.  Symphytum  ecbii  folio  ampli* 
ore,  racBce  rubra,  flore  exalbido.  Inft. 
R.  H.  Comfrey  with  a  broad  Vipcrs- 
buglofs'leaf,  a  red  Root,  and  a  white- 
ifli  Flower. 

7.  Symphytum  echii  folio  angm* 
ftiore,  radice  rubra,  flore  luteo,  Inft. 
R,  H,  Comfrey  with  a  narrow  Vi- 
pers-bnglofs-leaf,  a  red  Root,  and  a 
yellow  Flower. 

8.  Symphytum  Creticum,  echii 
folio  angvftiore,  longiflimis  nnllis  hor- 
rido,  flore  croceo,  Toum.  Cor.  Candy 
Comfrey,  with  a  narrow  Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf,  covered  with  very  long 
Hairs,  and  a  faffron-colour*d  Flow- 
er. 

9.  Symphytum  Orientale,  echii 
folio  amfliore,  longiffmis  villis  hor- 

rido,  flore  croceo,  Toum.  Cor,  Eaftern 
Comfrey,  with  a  broad  Vipers  -  bu- 
glofs-leaf,  cover'd  with  long  Haiw, 
and  a  fafFron-colour^d  Flower. 

10.  Symphytum  Orientale,  echii 
folio,  flore  albo  tenuifjimo,  Toum,  Cor, 

Eaftem  Comfrey,  with  a  Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf,and  a  very  narrow  white 
Flower. 

11.  Symphytum  Orientale,  echii 
folio  nunore,  flore  taarc  albo,  nunc  fla- 
*vefcente.  Toum.  Cor,  Eaftern  Com- 
frey, with  a/malier  Vipers- buglofs- 
leaf,  and  a  Flower  fomctimes  white, 
and  at  other  times  of  a  yellowifli  Co- 
lour. 

It,  Symphytum  Orientale^  olete 

folio  argtnteo,  flore  fla<vefcente,  Toum, 

Cor,     Eaftern  Comfrcy,  with  a  fil- 

very  Olive-leaf,   and    a  yeUowifh 

Flower. 

13.  Symphytum  Orientale  an-- 
gufltfolium,  flore  cceruleo.  Toum.  Cor. 
Eaftem  Comfrey,  with  a  narrow 
Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower. 

14.  Symphytum  ConftantinopoU' 
tanum,  boraginis  folio  l^  facie,  flore 

it  Q.  albo. 
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iUh.  Tourn.  Cor.  ConfiantinofU  Com-  tbey  are  planted  for  life.    The  beft 

frey,  with  a  Leaf  and  Face  of  Bo-  Seafon  for  parting  their  Roots  is  in 

rage,  and  a  white  Flower.  Autumn ;  at  which  time  almoft  eve7 

15.  Symphytum  Oriintali^  fiUo  Piece  of  a  Root  will  grow.    They 
fuhroiutuloafpiro^floriccgrulf.Toum.  fhould  be   planted  aboat  eighteen 

Cor.  Eaftern  Comfrey,  with  a  rough  Inches  afunder,  that  they  may  have 

roundifli  Leaf,  and  a  blue  Flower.  room  to  fpread,  and  will  require  do 

16.  Symphytum  Orieutale^  folio  farther  Care  bur  to  keep  them  dear 
J[ubrotwuio  afptroy  flore  caruleo  odo*  from  Weeds ;  for  they  are  extreme 
tatijjimo.  Touru.  Cor.    £a(lem  Com-  hardy,  and  will  grow  upon  almoU 
frey,  with  a  rough  roundifh  Leaf,  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Sitaadoo. 
and  a  very  fweet  blue  Flower.  SYRINGA,  The  MockorangCi 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  upon  vulgo. 

the  Sides  of  Banks  and  Rivers  in  di-  The  CbaraBtn  are  ; 

vers  Parts  ni  England^  where  it  is  The  Flower ^  for  tbtmofifart^m- 

commonly  gatherM  to  fupply  the  fifis  of  fifut  Lea*oti^  nvhichdnpUcd 

Markets  for  medicinal  Ufe.     The  circularly ^  and  expand  in  form  ^  i 

fi^cond  §ort  is  fometimes  found  wild  Rofe ;  from  ^hofo  Flower^  rifu 

in ffffAiir^;  but  is  lefs  common  than  the  PoiniaJ,    nv&icb  afterward  h' 

the  former.     In  Holland  it  is   the  comes  a  rotmdtfltFrnit  adhtringftht 

only  Sort  I  obferv'd  wild  j  where  it  Flower-cup^  divided  into  fitr  Cdk 

grows  on  the  Sides  of  the  Canals  al-  which  are  full  of  fmall  Steii. 

mod  every- where.  The  Species  are ; 

The  third  Sort  I  never  yet  ob-  1.  Syringa  alha^  five  Thiloiil 

ferved  growing  wild ;  but  it  is  pre-  phus  Athenai.  C.  B,  P.   The  com- 

ferv'd  in  many  Gardens  for  Varie-  mon   white  Syringa,    or  Mod- 

ty.  orange. 

The  fourth  Sort  here  mentioned  2.  SrKinGAjhrealiopleno.  CJ. 

18  pretty  common  in  feveral  Englijh  P.    The  double  white  Syriogt. 

Gardens,  where  it  is  preferv'd  for  y.  Sr kivo a  Jion  alhofimfScitfi' 

, the  fake  of  Variety.*    This  increafes  His  ex  lateo  'variegatis.   The  ftrifcd' 

pretty  faft  by  its  Roots  s  but  is  fel-  leaved  Syringa. 

dom  propagated  by  Seeds.  The  fifth.  Dr.  Hmuras  has  changM  the  11^ 

fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts  grow  wild  in  of  this  Genus  to  Philadelpbus ;  and 

Spain  nnd  Portugal^   from  whence  he  has  given  this  Title  of  ^nx^'^ 

their  Seeds  may  be  obtained .  Thefe  the  Lilac  4  but  as  the  old  Tides  of 

have  red  Roots,  fomewhat  refem-  both  Genera  are   more  commcoljf 

bling  thofe  of  the  Alkanet ;    and  known,  I  fhall  choofe  to  condsne 

are  by  fome  Botanifts  ranged  amongil  them  to  the  Plants  they  have  beca 

the  Alkanets.  appVy'd  to  by  former  Botanifts. 

The  other  Sorts  were  difcovcr'd  by  The  firft  Sort  is  that  which  « 

Dr.  Toumefort  in  the  Le*vant^  from  commonly  cultivated  in  the  hg^ 

whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the  Gardens.    The  fecond  feldon  ^ 

Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  duces  its  Flowers,  which  are  very 

All  thefe  Plants  may  be  cultivated,  double ;  and  the  Plants  are  of  hun^ 

either  by  fpwing  their  Seeds  in  the  Growth. 

Spring,  or  by  parting  of  their  Roots :  The  variegated  Son  is  prcfervM  il 

the  latter  Way,  being  the  mod  ex-  the  Gardens  of  fuch  as  are  coriosi 

pedibous,  is  chieHy  prafUs'd,  where  in  ilriped  Plants,  though  there  is  bi^ 

gietf 
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great  Beauty Jn  it:  becanfe  when 
Che  Plants  are  vigorous,  the  Stripes 
in  the  Leaves  fcarcely  appear. 

All  chefe  Plants  may  be  eaiily 
propagated,  by  uking  ofF  their 
Suckers  in  Autumn  (which  they  pro- 
duce very  plentifully),  and  planting 
them  oat  in  a  Nurfery  at  three  Feet 
JDiAance  Row  from  Row,  and  a  Foot 
afnnder  in  the  Rows ;  obferving  to 
keep  the  Ground  between  them  con- 
ftantly  ciear  from  Weeds,  as  alfo  to 
dig  it  op  every  Spring  to  loofen  it, 
that  the  Roots  of  the  Plant  may  m'^re 
readily  extend  themfelves.  In  this 
Nurfery  they  may  remain  two  Years, 
by  wnich  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to  re- 
main; which  may  be  into  fmall  Wil- 
demefs-quarters,  or  amongft  flow- 
ering  Shrubs  in  Clamps,  obferving 
to  place  them  with  other  Sorts  of 
Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth;  for 
tbefe  feldom  grow  above  fix  or  feven 
Feet  high  in  England,  and  the  double 
Sort  not  more  than  three  or  four. 

They  are  extreme  hardy,,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  almofk  any  Soil  or  Si- 
tuation ;  and  will  require  no  farther 
Coltare  but  to  take  off  the  Suckers 
tvtry  Year,  and  cut  out  the  dead 
Wood  ;  as  alfo  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds  in  Summer,  and  dig 
the  Ground  about  their  Roots  every 
Winter,  which  will  make  them 
thrive  and  flower  very  plentifully. 
The  Seafon  of  their  flowering  is  in 
JMajf  and  in  cool  Sealbns  they  con- 
tinue in  Beauty  the  fir  ft  Part  of 
Jurn,  Their  Flowers  have  a  Scent 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Orange- 
tree,  from  whence  ic  had  the  Name 
of  Mock-ontnge :  but  it'  thefe  are 
plac'd  in  a  dole  Room,  or  are  fmelt 
to  too  clo'cly,  they  have  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  Scent,  and  too  power- 
ful for  the  Ladies  ;  but  when  they 
are  in  the  open  Air»  the  Scent  is  not 
to  affe6tmg. 
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TABERNiEMONTANA. 
The  Cbara£iers  are ; 

It  bath  a  tnhulons  Fhnjoer^  confifi* 
ing  •fone  Liaf,  *whicb  is  fpread  open 
toward  t be  Top^  and  dMded  into fme^ 
ral  Parti  :  from  tbe '  Bottom  of  tbe 
Fionver  ari/es  tbe  Pointa/,  «wbicb  af- 
terward becomes  tbe  Fruity  eompo/ed 
of  tnvo  C'ipfulcs  nuhicb  open  length- 
nvays ;  and  are  filtd  tuitb  oblong 
Seeds f  furrounded  *witb  a  tbin  Pulp, 
The  Species  are ; 

I.Tabernamontana  laBefcens^ 
citrii  foliis  unduiatis.  Plum.  No*u, 
Gen,  Milky  Tabernsmontana,  with 
a  waved  Citron-leaf. 

2  Tabekhmmovta^k  la ffefcfns, 
lauri  folio^  fkre  albo^  filiquis  rotun^ 
dioribus.  Ho /I.  Milky  Tabernas- 
montana,  with  a  Bay-leaf,  a  white 
Flower,  and  rounder  Pods. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  common 
in  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica^  and  in  fe- 
veral  other  Places  in  the  warm  Parts 
oi America',  where  it  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet, 
having  a  fmooch  ftrait  Trunk,  co- 
vered with  a  whitilh  Bark ;  at  the 
Top  of  the  Trunk  come  out  the 
Branches,  which  are  irregular,  and 
befet  with  (hining- green  Leaves  ; 
from  the  Foot  lUlks  of  thefe  Leaves 
are  proauc'd  the  Flowejrs,  which  are 
yellow,  and  extremely  fweet  fccnt- 
ed:  thefe  Flowers  arc  fucceeded  by 
two  forked  Pods,  in  which  the  Seeds 
are  contained.  This  Genus  of  Plants 
is  very  near  of  kin  to  the  Neriura  or 
Oleander ;  and  has  been  by  fome 
Botanical  Writers  ^ang^d  unci«T  that 
H'ad  ;  but  the  Seeds  of  this  Genus 
having  no  Down  a  hering  to  them, 
as  have  thofe  of  the  Oleander,  and 
4  0.2  being 
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being  indjdcd  in  a  foft  pulpy  Sub- 
ilance.  Father  Plumier  has  conftica- 
ted  this  Genus,  in  Honour  to  Dr. 
James  Theodore^  who  was  called fa- 
hemamontanus,  from  a  little  Village 
in  Germany t  where  he  was  born.  He 
was  one  of  the  moft  knowing  Bota- 
nies of  his  Age,  and'publiihed  at 
Francfort  a  Folio,  in  a  long  Form^ 
in  the  Year  1590.  in  which  are  the 
Figures  of  two  thouiand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Plants. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  discovered 

at  La  Vera  Crux,  by  the  late  Dr. 

IFilliam  Hauftoun^  who  fent  the  Seeds 

'  into  Eng/ani,  from  whence  feveral 

of  the  Plants  have  been  raifed. 

Both  thcfe  Plants  are  very  im- 
patient of  Cold  ;  fo  will  not  live  in 
this  Country,  unlefs  they  are  placed 
in  a  warm  Stove;  they  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  ihould 
be  iown  early  in  the  Spring,  on  an 
Hot-bed  i  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  carefully 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots  filled 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark  ;  being  careful  to  (hade  them 
in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  mud  have  free  Air  ad- 
mitted to  them  every  Day  when  the 
Weather  is  warm ;  but  if  the  Nights 
ihould  prove  cold,  the  GlaiTes  of  the 
Hot- bed  (hould  be  covered  with 
Mats  every  Evening,  foon  after  the 
Sun  goes  off  from  the  Bed.  Thefe 
Plants  mud  be  ofxen  refrefhed  with 
Water  ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  to 
them  in  large  Quantities,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young :  for  as  they 
are  full  of  a  milky  Juice,  they  are 
very  fubjed  to  rot  with  much  Moiil- 
ure. 

The  Plants  may  remain  during 
the  Summer- feafon  in  the  Hot- bed, 
provided  the  Tan  is  (lirred  up  to  re- 
new the  Heat  when  it  wants,  and  a 
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little  new  Tun  added ;  bat  at  Mi- 
chaelmas,  when  the  Nights  begin  to 
bec9ld,the  Plants  (hould  be  removM, 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove;  where,  daring  the  Winter- 
feafon,  they  mud  be  kept  in  a  mo- 
derate Degree  of  Warmth  ;  and  in 
cold  Weather  they  ihould  have  bat  . 
little  Water  given  them^  lefl  it  ihoold 
rot  them.  As  thefe  Plants  are  too 
tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air  in 
this  Country,  they  ihoold  confiant- 
\y  remain  in  tbeStove^  where,  in 
warm  Weather,  they  may  have  free 
Air  admitted  to  them,  by  opening 
the  Glaffes  of  the  Stove ;  but  in  cold 
Weather  they  muft  be  kept  warm  \ 
with  this  Management  the  -Plants 
will  thrive,  and  produce  their  Flow- 
ers ;  and  as  they  are  always  green, 
they  will  make  a  pleafant  Diverfity 
amongft  other  tender  Exotic  Planes 
in  the  Stove. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  Cuttings,  daring  the  Sam- 
mer-feafon;  whidi  ibouki  be  cnt  off 
from  the  old  PlanU,  and  lakl  to  dry 
in  the  Stove  live  or  iix  Days  before 
they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded 
Parts  may  heal,  otherwife  they  wiH 
rot.  Thefe  Cuttings  ihoold  be 
planted  in  Pots  fill'd  with  freih  light 
Earth,  and  plunged  into  the  Het- 
bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to 
ihade  them  from  the  San  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Day  in  hoc  Weather,  as 
alfo  to  refreih  them  now-and-diea 
with  a  little  Water.  When  die 
Cuttings  have  taken  Root,  diey  may 
be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  Pot% 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds. 

TACAMAHACA  /#////  cruuttis^ 

/adilbout  /§u^  lignmm  ad  efbippiM  ce^ 

cienda  apt  urn.  Par,  Bat.  protL  FUL 

Phyt.  tab.  228.  /.  2.   The  TacMBa- 

haca. 

This  Tree  grows  fpontaneouily 
on  the  CcQcinent  of  Amcrka,  vhoe 

the 
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die  Inhabitants  wound  the  Bodies  of  coant  of  the  Fruit,  nor  hath  any  of 

the  Trees  in  the  Spring,  from  whence  the  Trees  in  the  EngUJh  Gardens,  as 

there  flows  a  Balfam,  which  is  great-  yet,  attempted  to  produce  any,  we 

2y  efleemed  by  thePhyficians  of  thofe  cannot  determine  its  true  Genus. 
CoUncries,  and  is  placed  amongil  the        It  may  be  very  eafily  propagated 

Lift  of  Simples  in  the  College  Dif-  by  Cuttings,  which  (hould  be  plant- 

penfary,  though  at  prefent  it  is  not  ed  in  OSiohtr^  foon  after  the  Leaves 

much  ufed  in  England,  drop,  in  a  Bed  of  frefli  Earth,  in  any 

Some  of  the  Plants  of  this  Sort  Expofure,  where  almoft  every  Cut- 
were  brought  from  Gi«tf^intoFrtfffff  ting  will  fucceed.  They  may  alfo 
a  few  Years  fince,  from  whence  they  be  planted  in  the  Spring ;  but  at  this 
were  procured  by  fome  curious  Per-  Seafon  they  are  not  fo  fare  to  take 
fons  in  the  Ifland  of  7/r/fjf,where  it  is  Root,  as  in  the  Autumn ;  for  as  the 
propagated  in  the  Gardens ;  and  was  Plant  is  very  early  in  coming  out,  fo, 
fent  to£«^/A»i/by  the  Name  of^-  unlefs  the  Cuttings  are  taken  off 
hrt  de  la  Reim^  as  a  Prefent  to  the  fome  time  before,  they  either  will 
late  Queen.  not  grow,  or,  if  they  fhould  take 

This  Tree  is  hardy  enough  to  re-  Jloot,  they  would  not  make  much 

£ft  the  Cold  of  our  Winters  in  the  Progrefs  the  firft  Year.    The  Plants 

open  Air ;  and  if  it  is  planted  in  a  are  alfo  very  apt  to  put  out  Suckers 

fkdterM  Situation,  will  not  be  in  from  their  Roots,  fo  that  they  may 

any  Danger  of  fuffering  from  the  be  increafed    in  Plenty  ;    for  the 

Ceveieil  Cold  of  this  Country,  efpe-  Shoots  which  have  been  accidentally 

dally  when  the  Plants  have  obtained  buried  in  the  Ground,  have  fhotten 

Strength :  fo  it  is  very  proper  to  up  the  following  Spring,  and  made 

plant  amongft  hardy  Exotic  Trees  good  Plants. 
and  Shrubs  in  Wildemefs- quarters.        This  feems  not  to  be  a  Tree  of 

where  they  will  add  to  the  Variety,  great  Size,  if  we  may  judge  by  thofe 

The  Shoots  of  this  Tree  are  wtry  m  the  Englijh  Gardens,  which  do  not 

like  thofe  of  the  black  Poplar,  as  grow  more  than  fourteen  or  fixteen 

are  alfo  the  Leaves ;  and  the  Buds,  Feet  high ;  but  they  put  out  lateral 

in    the  Spring,  before  the  Leaves  Branches  from  the  Ground  upward, 

come  out,  are  coverd  with  a  dark  and  do  not  make  large  Stems, 
glutinous  Balfam,  which  fmells  very        TAGETES,  African  or  Frtnch 

^ong  when  touched,  and  adheres  Marigold. 
to  the  Fingers.    The  Leaves  of  this  The  CharaBtrs  ares 

Tree  fall  of^  zt  Mcbaelmas,  and  new         The  Flower  is  radiated,  Konfifting 

Lieaves  come  out  the  Latter-end  of  of  divers  Florets,  luhich  are  plain, 

February ,  or  the  Beginning  of  March ;  and  cut  into  /e*veral  Segments  ;  hut  the 

for  it  is  one  of  the  earlieft  Trees  in  Dijk  of  the  Flo^gr  confijls  of  Half- 

coming  out  in  the  Spring.  florets,  luhichftand  upon  the  Embryoes: 

There  are  fome  of  the  Plants  now  theFlo*wer-cup  confifts  of  one  Leaf,  ii 
in  the  Phyfic  -  garden  at  Chelfea^  tubulous,  and  inclofes  the  Embryoes  ; 
which  have  produced  their  Male  wjhich  aflerwjard  become  angular 
Flowers  (or  Katkins),  which  are  Seeds^  'with  a  Leaf  upon  the  Head  of 
very  like  thofe  of  the  Walnut-tree,  each, 
or  of  fome  of  the  Poplars ;  fo  that,  it  The  Species  are ; 

is  probable,  this  may  be  of  the  lat-         i.  Tagetes  maximus  re^us,flori 

C£r  Genus :  but  as  we  have  no  Ac*  fimpUci,  ex  lutto  pallido.  J,  B,  Great- 
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eft  Upright  African  Marigold,  with 
%  iiagle  pale-ydlow  Flower. 

2.  Tacetes  maximus  reffuSfflore 
maxima  mu/tipiicato,  J,  B,  Created 
upright  African  Marigold,  with  a 
large  double  Ffower. 

3.TAGBTES  maximus  reQus^  fiore 
maxima  multiplicata  aurantii  caloris, 
Greateft  upright  African  Marigold, 
with  a  very  large  double  orange -co- 
loured Flower. 

4.  T A  G  ET  B  s  maximus  reSlus^  flan 
maximo  multiplicato  fulphurei  color  is* 
Greateil  upright  African  Marigold, 
with  a  very  large  double  brimflone- 
colourM  Flower. 

5 .  T  A  o  E  T  E  s  maximus  reSus^  flon 
maximo  multipLcato^  pailiJe  lutto  ado- 
rato.  Greateft  upright  African  Mari- 
gold, with  a  very  large  double 
Flower  of  a  pale-yellow  Colour,  and 
a  fweet  Scent. 

6.  Tacetes  maximtu  reSus^ftoro 
maximo  multiplicato^  pallidg  luteo^  Isf 
ffiulofo,  Greateft  upright  African 
Marigold,  with  a  large  double  pale- 
yellow  and  piped  Flower,  common- 
ly called  the  quilled  African, 

7.  Tacetes  hdicus  medius^  flart 
fimpUci  lutio  pallida,  y.  B,  Indian 
xniddle  French  Marigold,  with  a 
iingle  pale-yellow  Flower. 

8.  Tacetes  hdicus  medisu^  flore 
iut to  multiplicato,  U,L,  The  middle 
French  Marigold,  with  a  double 
Flower. 

g.  Tr\CETEs  hdicus  minor,  Jimplici 
f.ore^  fifvi  Caryopbyllus  hdicus^  fi*ve 
Flos'  Africanus.  J,  B,  hc^G[  or 
common  French  Marigold,  with  a 
fingle  Flower,  call'd  Indian  Clove- 
gilliflowcr.' 

10.  Tacetes  hdicus  minor ^  muU 
tiplicato  fiore,  J.  B.  Double  French 
Marigold,  'vulgo, 

1 1.  Tacetes  Indicus^  fiore  fim- 
fliei  fiftulafo,  H.  L,  Single  Frtncb 
Marigold,  with  a  piped  iMower. 

I  a.  Tacbte«  Iu£cu$ifior$  fiftukfo 
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duplicator  H,  L,  Doable  Trtmh 
Marigold,  with  a  piped  flower. 

13.  Tacetes  Indicu*  minmm^ 
fiore  fericea  hirfutie  ohfito,  H.  L, 
The  Icaft  French  Marigold,  with  a 
foft  hairy  FloiVer.    • 

All  thefe  Plants  are  annual ;  (b 
muft  be  propagated  from  Seeds  eveiy 
Spring,  which  may  be  Town  upon  a 
moderate  Hot- bed  ia  March  i  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  they 
ihould  have  Plenty  of  f;-e(h  Air  s  for 
if  they  are  drawn  too  much,  they 
will  not  afterward  become  hand- 
fome,  notwithllanding  they  have  alt 
podible  Care  taken  of  them  Whca 
they  are  about  three  Inches  high, 
they  ihould  be  tranfplanted  on  a 
very  moderate  Hot-bed,  which  may 
be  arched  over  with  Hoops,  and  co» 
ver*d  with  Mats;  for  thefe  Plaoti 
are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought  up 
without  GlafTes :  in  this  Bed  they 
ihould  be  planted  about  fix  Incha 
af under  each  Way,  obl'erving  towa- 
ter  and  ihade  them  until  they  hare 
taken  Root ;  but  as  the  Plants  ac- 
quire Strength,  they  ihould  be  enor'd 
to  bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees; 
and  about  the  Beginning  of  Af«f  they 
ihould  be  taken  up,  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  to  the  Root  of  each  Plant,  aod 
placM  in  a  Nurfery  in  a  warm  Situa* 
tion,  about  eighteen  Inches  afunder, 
obferving  to  water  and  ihade  then 
until  they  have  taken  Root  ;  and  ia 
very  dry  Weather  the  Watering 
ihould  be  repeated :  in  thtsNurieiy 
they  may  remain  antil  their  Flowen 
appear,  fo  as  to  diftinguiih  thofe  with 
double  Flowers ;  which  may  be  takes 
up  with  a  Ball  of  Earth  to  each  PJaat^ 
and  planted  into  the  Borders  of  the 
Parterre-garden,  or  into  Poca,  for 
furniibing  the  Courts,  &c.  whera 
the  feveral  Varieties,  being  inter* 
mix'd  with  other  annual  Plimts,  af- 
ford an  agreeable  Variety. 

Thofii 
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Tlurfe  with  fiiigle  Flowers  Aoald 
be  pollM  up,  and  thrown  away  as 
good  for  little,  becaafe  the  Seeds 
produced  from  them  will  rarely  pro- 
duce dopble  Flowers:  therefore 
greac  Care  (hould  be  taken  to  fave 
only  Che  Seeds  of  thofe  whofe  Flow- 
ers are  very  doable  of  erery  Rind  s 
from  which  there  will  always  be  a 
good  Quantity  oi  double  ones  pro- 
docM ;  tho'  from  the  vtrf  beft  Seeds 
there  will  always  be  fome  fingte 
Flowers  ;  but  the  fmall  Sorts  always 
^^ochice  a  greater  Number  of  double 
Flowers  than  the  large,  which  are 
more  apt  to  degenerate. 

Theic  Plants  have  a  ftrong  dif- 
agreeable  Scent,  efpcchdly  when 
handled ;  for  which  Reafon  they  are 
not  fo  greatly  efteemed  for  planting 
near  Habitations  :  but  the  Flowers 
of  the  fweet-fcented  Sort,  being 
more  agreeable,  are  moftly  coveted 
to  plant  in  fmall  Gardens.  All 
thcfe  Sorts  begin  to  flower  in  yune^ 
and  continue'  all  the  Utter  Part  of 
the  Year,  until  the  Froft  prevents 
their  flowering:  for  which,  toge- 
ther with  thte  little  Trouble  required 
kk  their  Culture,  they  have  greatly 
obtained  in  moft  Englijh  Gardens. 

TAMARINDUS,  The  Tama- 
rind- tree. 

The  CbaraSm  are ; 

The  FlotJoer  confifts  •/  fivtral 
Leavti^  lAthieh  are  fi  piac*d  at  to 
rtfembk  a  fafilhnacious  one  in  fimt 
mea/ure ;  hut  tbefe  expand  circularly^ 
from  whofe  many-leaved  Fhwer-cup 
fifes  the  Pointal;  njubicb  afterward 
becomes  a  fiat  Pod^  c&ntaining  moMf 
fiat  angular  Seeds^  Jurroundid  witb 
An  acid  blackiflf  Pulf. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  thxsr 

Tree  ;  v/ft, 

Tamarindus.  Raii  Hift.    The 

Tamarind-tree. 

There  are  fome  who  imagine  the 
Taaiarind-trcc  of  the  Eafi-lndies^ 
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and  that  of  lYitWefi-Iudies,  to  be  dif- 
ferent; but  I  don't  remember  to 
have  feen  them  difiinguiih'd  by  any 
Botanic  Author  :  tho'  indeed,  from 
the  different  Appearance  of  the  Pods, 
they  feem  very  different ;  for  the 
Pods  which  I  have  feen  of  the  Baft- 
Indian  Sort  were  very  long,  and 
contain^  fix  or  feven  Seeds  in  each ; 
whereas  tbofe  of  the  fVeft- Indies  rare- 
ly contain  more  than  three  or  four : 
but  from  the  Plants  which  I  have 
nusM  from  both  Sorts  of  Seeds,  I 
can^t  diftinguifh  them  afunder  as 
yet. 

Thefe  Trees  grow  to  a  great  Mag- 
nitude in  their  native  Countries ;  but 
in  Europe  they  are  preferved  as  Cu- 
riofitics  by  thofe  who  are  Lovers  of 
rare  Plants. 

They  are  eafily  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  on  an  Hot-bed  in 
the  Spring  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  fhould  be  planted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  filPd 
with  light  rich  Earth,  and  plunged! 
into  an  Hot- bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  to 
bring  them  forward,  obferving  to 
water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  and  as  cb  z  Earth  in  the 
Pots  appears  dry,  they  muft  be  wa- 
tered from  time  to  time ;  and  fhould 
have  Air  given  to  them  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon, 
and  the  Bed  in  which  they  are  ]^- 
ced  :  when  the  Pots  in  which  they  are 
planted  are  filPd  with  their  Roots, 
the  Plants  fhould  be  (hifted  into  Pots 
of  a  larger  Size,  which  mufl  be  fitPd 
up  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  again 
plunged  into  the  Hot-bed,  giving 
them  Air,  as  before,  accoiding  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon :  but  in 
Very  hot  Weather  the  GlafTes  fhouldl 
•  be  fhaded  with  Mats  in  the  Heat  of 
the  Day,  othcrwife  the  Sun  will  be 
too  violent  for  them  through  tl^e 
GlafTes;  nor  will  the  Plants  thrive^ 
if  they  are  expos'd  to  the  open  Air, 

4QL4  ^^ 
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even  m  the  warmeft  Seafon ;  fo  that 
they  muft  be  confiantly  kept  in  the 
Bark  -  ftove  both  Winter  and  Sam- 
sner,  treating  them. as  hath  been  di- 
reded  for  the  Coflfee-tree,  with 
whofe  Culture  they  will  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Thefe  Plants,  if  rightly  managed, 
will  grow  very  faft ;  for  I  have  had 
them  upward  of  three  Feet  high 
in  one  Summer  from  Seed,  and  had 
one  Plant  which  produced  Flowers 
the  fame  Seafon  it  was  fown  :  bat 
this  was  accidental ;  for  I  have  never 
iince  had  any  of  them  flower,  altho* 
I  have  feveral  Plants  of  different 
Ages ;  one  of  which  is  ten  Years 
old,  and  about  eleven  Feet  high, 
with  a  large  fpreading  Head. 

TAMARISCUS^  TheTamarilk- 
tree. 

The  CharaSers  are ; 

7he  Flonuers  art  rofaceous^  emfifi* 
tng  of  federal  Leaves,  'which  an 
placed  orbicularly  ;  from  nubofe  Flonu* 
tT'Cup  rife4  the  Pointal^  ivhich  after* 
^ward  becomes  a  Pod  (fomewbat  like 
thofe  of  the  Salio^w)^  ivhich  opens  /»• 
to  tivo  Parts,  and  contains  feveral 
dvwwf  Seeds. 

The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Tama  RISC  us  Narbonenjts,  Lob, 
Icon.  The  French  or  narrow-leav*d 
Tamarifk-tree. 

2.  Tkuix^izcvsGermanica,  Lob* 
Icon,     The  German  Tamariik. 

Thefe  Trees  are  preferv'd  in  the 
Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  carious  ia 
colleding  the  various  Kinds  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs ;  but  they  have  not  much 
Beauty  to  recommend  them ;  for 
their  Branches  are  produced  in  fo 
ilraggling  a  manner,  as  not,  by  any 
Art,  to  be  trained  up  regularly :  and 
their  Leaves  are  commonly  thin  ap- 
on  the  Branches,  and  fail  away  m 
Winter!  fo  that  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them  but  their  Oddnefi. 
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Thi^  may  be  eafily  propagated, 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Shooli 
in  the  Spring,  or  by  planting  Cat- 
tings  in  an  Bail  Border  in  moift  Wea- 
ther ;  which,  if  fupplied  with  Water, 
will  take  Root  in  a  fhort  time  ;  but 
they  ihottld  not  be  removed  undi  dtt 
foUowing  Spring;  at  which  time 
they  may  be  either  placed  in  a  Nor- 
fery,  to  be  trained  up  two  or  dine 
Years,  or  elfe  into  the  Qoarten 
where  they  are  defign^d  to  remain; 
after  which,  the  only  Culture  they 
will  require,  is,  to  prune  off  the 
^b:*ggling  Shoots,  and  keep  the 
Ground  clean  about  them. 

Thefe  Plants  delight  in  a  (aady 
Soil,  not  over-rich;  and  ihonldbe 
placM  amongft  Shrubs  of  a  middliof 
Growth ;  for  they  rarely  grow  above 
fifteen  or  fixteen  Feet  high  in  &;- 
landi  but  are  very  hardy  as  to  Cold. 

TAMNUS,  The  Black  Bryony. 
The  Cbara&ers  are  ; 

It  is  Male  ondFemaU  em  diferent 
Plants:  the  Flowert  of  the  Male 
Plant  conffi  of  one  Leaf  and  are  bell- 
Jhaptdi  hut  thefe  are  barren:  the 
Embryoes  are  produced  on  the  Female 
Plants,  nvhich  aftervaard  become  an 
oval  Berry,  including  rouudi/^  Seeds ; 
to  thefe  Notes  fiould  be  added,  fbot 
thefe  Plants  have  no  Clafpers^atthe 
White  Bryof^  hath. 

The  Species  are ;  « 

1.  Tamnus  racemofa,  fioremimn 
luteo  pallefcente.  Tourn.  The  COD- 
mon  Black  Bryony. 

2.  Tamnus  Cretica,  trifidofoSo, 
Tourn.  Cor,  Black  Bryony  of  Crete, 
with  a  trifid  Leaf. 

3.  Tamnus  Jmeric^na  tabifera, 
radici  fungiforms.  Plum,     jtmerican 

Slack  Bryony,  with  a  Root  refem- 
bling  Mufliroom. 

4.  Tamnus  Amoricamm,  racem^a 
minor.    Plum,    Smaller    branchiog 

ic4M  Blaok  Bryony. 

5.  TAMiiyf 
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;.  Tammvs  JmtrieoMa  mm»fa 
wujpr.  Pimm,  Greater  branching 
Ammcam  ^lack  Briony. 

6.  Tamh  US  AmerUaua^  amplisfi' 
£is^  fitbtus  purpuras.  Plum,  Amtri* 
CM  Black  Bryony,  with  large  Leaves^ 
which  are  porple  on  their  Under- 
iide. 

7.  Tammus  Amerieanat  auguriiC 
filh.  Plum.  Amiricau  Black  Bryony, 
with  a  Water-melon-leaf. 

The  firft  Sort  is  rarely  cultivated 
in  Gardens ;  but  grows  wild  under 
the  Sides  of  Hedges  in  divers  Parts 
ofEaglauA ;  and  is  there  gather^  for 
medicinal  Ufe.  It  may  be  eaiily 
propagated,  by  fowing  the  Seeds 
foon  afcer  they  are  ripe,  onder  the 
Shelter  of  Bu(hed»  where,  in  the 
Spring,  the  Plants  will  come  up, 
and  fpread  their  Branches  over  the 
Bolhes,  and  fupport  themfelves,  re- 
qoiring  no  farther  Care ;  and  their 
Roots  will  abide  many  Years  in  the 
Ground,  without  decaying. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcovered 
in  the  Hand  of  Of//,  by  Dr.  Tgurui- 
firt^  who  fent  their  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris :  this  is  an 
abiding  Plant,  which  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  full  Ground  in  Eng" 
land. 

The  other  Sorts  were  difcovered  in 
Amirica  by  Father  Plumtr :  moil  of 
thefe  grow  wild  in  the  uncultivated 
Parts  of  yamaUa,  and  the  other 
Hands  in  the  Weft-Lidies:  thefe 
Plants  are  preferved  in  fome  Botanic 
Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety ; 
but  as  they  have  but  little  Beauty, 
they  are  feldom  admitted  into  other 
Gardens ;  for  they  will  not  live  thro^ 
the  Winter  in  Euglaud,  unle(s  they 
are  preferved  in  a  Stove. 

TANACETUM.  Tanfy. 
The  CbaraaiTs  are ; 

//  bath  a  flo/cuUui  Flotvir^  ccu^ 
fifting  of  many  Florets,  £*vided  intofo' 
vtral  Segmnstif  fitting  on  thtEmbrjo^ 
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amtc^uiiunid  in  a  fquamtm  andh§^ 
miJpberUal  EmpaUmnt :  the  Embryn 
afterward  becomes  a  Sud^  tut  at  aU 
downy:  to  thefe  Notes  mu/l  ht  added^ 
Thici  Flowers  gat  bind  into  a  kind  of 
Head. 

The  Species  are ; 

i.Tanacbtum  vu/gari  lutfum* 
C.  B.  P,    Common  Tanfy. 

%.  Tahacetvu  /oliiscri/pis.  C. 
B.  P.      Currd  or  double  Tanfy. 

3.  Tanacetum  nfulgare,  foUit 
variegatis.  Common  Tanfy,  with 
ftriped  Leaves. 

4.  Tanacetvm  'uulgare  lutomm 
suaxjmum,  Boerb.  Ltd,  The  largeft 
common  Tanfy. 

5.  Tanacetum  Afrtcanstm  arh* 
refcenSf  foUis  la*venduLt^    muUifidn 

folio,  H.  Am.  African  ihrubby  Tanfy^ 
with  Leaves  like  the  multi£d  Lavea^ 
der. 

6.  Tanacetum  Orientale  minug^ 
Toum.Cor.  Smaller  Eaftern 'Tanfy. 

7.TANACBTUM  Davaricum  bm* 
militts,  foliis  tenuitor  diffeOis,  Asa* 
wsan.  Tanfy  oiDantaria^  with  fine- 
cut  Leaves. 

8.  Tanacetum  Africanum  fruit' 
fcens  multiJJorumt  foliis  tanaceti  *uul' 
garis  decuplo  minoribus,  Boerb,  Ind, 
Shrubby  African  Tanfy,  with  manj 
Flowers,  and  Leaves  like  the  com- 
mon Sort,  but  ten  times  lefs. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Sorts  are  very 
common  in  England,  being  promi- 
fcuouily  cultivated  in  Gardens,  for 
the  Ufe  of  the  Kitchen ;  but  it  is 
the  firft  which  (hould  be  propagated 
for  medicidal  Ufe.  The  third  Sort 
is  a  Variety  of  the  firft,  which  is  by 
fome  prefer v'd  for  the  fake  of  its 
variegated  Leaves. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  like  the 
common  in  Appearance;  but  is 
much  larger,  and  has  lefs  Scent. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  eaiily  propaga- 
ted by  their  creeping  Roots,  which, 
if  permitted  to  remain  undifturb'd, 

will 
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wiHina  (hort  time  oveifproid'the 
Ground  where  they  are  planted  ;  fb 
that  the  Slips  fhould  \k  plac'd  at 
lead  a  Foot  afunder,  and  in  parti- 
cular Beds,  where  the  Paths  round 
them  may  be  often  dug,  to  keep 
their  Roots  within  Bounds.  They 
nay .  be  tranfplanted  either  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  and  will  thrive 
ifl  almoft  aoy  Soil  or  Situation. 

The  common  Tanfy  is  greatly 
vfed  in  the  Kitchen  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  at  which  Seafon,  that 
which  is  in  the  open  Gronnd,  or  ef* 
pecially  in  a  cold  Situation,  i<  hard- 
ly forward  enough  to  cut ;  fo  that 
where  this  is  much  watited  at  that 
Seafon,  it  is  the  beft  way  to  make  a 
geicle  Hot-bed  in  Dicemher,  and 
plant  the  old  Roots  thereon,  with- 
ettt  parting  them  ;  and  arch  the 
Bed  over  with  Hoops,  to  cover  it 
with  Mats  in  cold  Weather  :  by 
which  Method  the  Tanfy  will  come 
ap  in  January^  and  be  fit  to  cut  in 
»-ihort  time  after. 

The  fifth  and  eighth  Sorts  were 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  are  preferv*d  in  the  Gardens  of 
thofewho  are  carious  incolleding 
Exotic  Plants.  Thefe  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  pljmting  Cuttings  or 
Slips,  during  any  of  the  Summer- 
months,  upon  a  Bed  of  light  rich 
Earth,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  hare  taken  Root  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  Pots  filPd  with  freOi 
}tght  Earth,  placing  them  in  a  (hady 
Situation  until  they  have  taken  nesv 
Root  ;  and  then  they  may  be  expo- 
fed  in  an  open  Place,  amongft  other 
Exotic  Plants,  until  theBeginning  of 
OSohtr  \  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  Green -houfe,  obferving*  to 
place  them  in  the  cooleil  Part  there- 
of, and  as  near  the  Windows  as  pof- 
tbic,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  U%t 
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Air  in  miM  Weather; 

they  wiU  draw  up  weak,  and  belt 

ble  to  grow  mouldy,  and  decay. 

They  muft  alfo  be  freqaesdy 
watered  ;  but  in  very  cold  Weather 
they  muft  not  have  too  much  Water 
given  them  at  each  time ;  though  ia 
Summer  they  (hould  have  it  in  pkn> 
ty.  With  this  Management  (t6ge> 
ther  with  obferving  to  fhift  them  in- 
to larger  Pots,  as  they  (hall  require 
it),  the  Plants  wilfgrow  large,  and 
produce  a  great  Quantity  of  Flow- 
ers ;  whichi  commonly  appear  ear- 
ly in  the  Spring,  and  thereby  great- 
ly add  to  the  Variety  of  the  Grecn- 
houfe. 

The  fixtk  Sort  was  difcorerM  by 
Dr.  ^oumefwt  in  the  Le*vaMt ;  frea 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The  to- 
venth  Sort  was  fent  to  me  from  Ft* 
icrfiurgbf  by  Dr.  Amtaan^  who  was 
Profeflbr  of  Botany  in  that  Univer- 
fity.  Both  thefe,  being  very  hazdy 
Plants,  may  be  propa^ted  by  Seeds, 
or  parti;)g  of  their  Roots,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pradisM  for  the 
common  Sort;  but  the  Roots  of 
thefe  Kinds  do  not  creep  fo  much  as 
thofe  of  the  common  Sort. 

TAN,  or  TANNERS  BARI,ii 
the  Bark  of  the  Oak  tree,  chopp'd 
or  ground  into  coarfe  Powder,  to  be 
usM  in  Tanning  or  Dteffiag  of 
Skins;  after  which  it  is  of  great 
Ufe  in  Gardening :  Firft,  by  its  fer- 
mentation (when  laid  in  a  Body), 
wh^ch  is  always  moderate^  and  of  a 
long  Duration,  which  renders  it  of 
great  Service  for  Hot-beds:  and,  fe* 
condly,  after  it  is  well  rotted,  it  be- 
comes excellent  Manure  for  all  Sorts 
of  cold  ilifF  Land  ;  upon  which  one 
Load  of  Tan  is  better  than  two  of 
rotten  Dung,  and  will  continue  long- 
er in  the  G/ound. 
TAPIA,  The  Gariick  Pear-tree. 

Tbe 
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The  CbumMers  are  ; 
It  hatb  an  aMmalaus  Flowery  eon^ 
fP^  offmrPetaU  orLeanfiSynubieb 
fond  ertM  j  tbe  Ivwer  Fart  hiing  oc^ 
a^edbf  a  Number  ofCbuvet  :  tbe 
FmmisU^  tjMeb  is  fix'i  en  a  iong 
Femft^,  rifesfrom  tbe  Centre  of  tbe 
Empalemunt^  and  afterward  bieemes 
a  glehmlar  Jlejbj  Frnie ;  in  tbe  Centre 
ef  nxfbicb  are  included  many  Steds^ 
nvbub  are  fiaped  almofi  Uke  Kid- 
ueys. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant ;  vi%. 
Tafia  arborea  tripbylla.    Plum. 
'  Nov.  Gen.    The  Garlick  Pear-tree, 
imlgo. 

The  Name  Tapia  is  what  the 
Amerieans  call  this  Tree  ;  fo  Father 
Flmnier  has  eonlHtuted  it  as  a  new 
Geniu,  by  tbe  Tame  Name  Thc£«;^- 
/^  Inhabitants  of  America  call  it 
Garlick  pear,  from  the  Fruit  having 
a  very  flrong  Scent  of  Garlick. 

This  Tree  is  pretty  common  in 
Jamaicay  and  feveral  other  Places  ia 
the  warmer  Parts  of  Am^ica^  where 
it  ofually  nfcs  to  the  Height  of  thir- 
ty or  forty  Feet,  and  fpreads  into 
many  Branches.     During  the  dry 
Seafons,  thefe  Trees  are  ufually  de- 
fijtute  of  Leaves ;  bat  when  theRains 
begin,  they  thruft  oat  their  Fl^^vers 
at  the  Extremity  of  their  Branches  \ 
and  foon  after  their  Leaves  come  out, 
which  are  of  a  dark-green  Colour ; 
and  are  always  three  together  on 
Che  fame  IJootftalk.  When  the  Flow- 
ers  fall  off,  the  Potntal  becomes  a 
round  Fruit  about  the  Size  of  a  Ten- 
nis-ball; which,  when  ripe,  has  a 
roagh  brownifli  Rind,  and  a  mealy 
fweetiib  Pulp,  fomewhat  like  fome 
of  the  European  Pears ;  but  has  a 
ftroflg  Scent  of  Garlick.  This  Fruit 
is  often  eaten  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
America^  by  way  of  Dcflert ;  tho' 
they  arc  not  very  tempting.     The 
Swioe^  which  are  fometimes  fattened 
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with  thisPruit,  have  the  flrong  Scent 
of  Garlick  communicated  to  their 
F\t^,  Thefe  Trees  generally  grow 
on  low  ffloift  Land  in  feverai  Paru 
of  America.  / 

In  Europe  this  Tree  is  preferv'd 
by  fome  curious  Pcrfons,  who  culti- 
vate tender  Eij^otic  Plants.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  Seeds,  which  ihould  be 
fown  on  an  Hot  bed  early  in  the 
Spring  I  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  (hould  be  each  iranf- 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
fiird  with  rich  Earth,  and  thca 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hotbed  of 
Tanners  Bark;  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  tbe  Sun  ev^ry  Day,  until 
they  have  taken  new.  Root  ;  after 
which  time  they  muft  be  treated  in 
the  faaie  manner  as  hath  beenxiiredi- 
ed  for  the  Guanabanus  ;  with  which 
Management,  this  Plant  will  thrive, 
and  make  a  Variety  in  the  Stove* 
amongft  other  tender  Exotic  Plants. 

TARCHONANTHUS. 
The  CbaraQers  arc  ; 

//  bath  a  compound  Flower ^  com- 
poled  offe<ueral  Flortts,  wbicb  are 
Hermaphrodite  I  and  Half  ^flareiSy 
^hicb  are  Female  :  the  Florets  are 
tubukus,  and  of  one  Leaf  cut  intofinje 
Farts  at  their  Brim  :  the  Half forets 
furround  the  other ^  and  compofe  tbe 
Rays:  thefe  are  included  in  one  com 
monfimple  Empalement :  the  Herma- 
phrodite Flonuers  are  harrtn  ;  hut  the 
Female  Flowers  are  fuccceded  by  a 
Jingle  compref'd  Seed, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Genus  in  the  Euglijh  Gardens  at  pre, 
fent  ;  <viz.  '^ 

Tarchokanthus  falicis  capreta 
foliis  odoratii.  Vaiil.  Mem,  1719. 
Tarchonanthus  with  fallow  fwecti 
fmcllmg  Leaves  :  this  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Tide  ai AfriconTxU 
Fleabane.  with  a  Sage -] eaf  fmeJlinz 
likeRofmary.  * 

-      Thi« 
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This  Plant  will  grow  to  the 
Height  of  twdve  or  foarteen  Feet, 
with  a  ftrong  woody  Stem,  and  may 
be  trainM  to  have  a  regubr  Head. 
The  Branches  are  garnifh*d  with 
Lcaves,which  are  in  Shape  like  thofe 
of  the  broad-Ieav'd  Sallow  ;  baving^ 
a  downy  Surface,  like  thofe  of  Sage» 
and  their  Under-iides  are  white : 
thefe  refemble  in  Smell  the  Rofma- 
ly-lcavcs  when  bruisM.  The  Flow- 
ers are  produced  in  Spikes  at  the 
Extremity  of  the  Shoots>  which  are 
of  a  dull -purple  Colour ;  fo  do  not 
make  any  great  Appearance ;  but 
as  the  Leaves  remain  all  the  Year, 
thefe  Plants  are  prefervM  to  make  a 
Variety  in  the  Grecn-houfe,  during 
the  Winter- feafon^  by  thofe  who  are 
curious  in  collecting  of  foreign 
Plants. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  Africa; 
§6  is  too  tender  to  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  open  Air  in  Eng- 
iand\  but  it  requires  no  artificial 
Heat ;  therefore  mayfbe  placM  in  a 
common  Green -houfe  with  Myrtles, 
OleanderSy  and  other  hardy  Exotic 
Plants,  in  Winter ;  and  in  the  Sum- 
mer may  be  exposM  with  them  in 
the  open  Airland  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  are. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
tings, which  ihould  be  planted  in 
May^  in  Pots  fiird  with  light  Earth ; 
and  if  they  are  plung'd  into  a  mode- 
rate Hot-bed,  it  will  promote  their 
patting  out  Roots.  Thefe  (hould  be 
fhaded  with  Mats,  or  covered  with 
oiled  Paper,  to  fcrce;i  them  from  the 
Sun  until  they  are  rooted  ;  and  they 
muft  be  duly  waterM.  By  Am- 
gnft  thefe  Cuttings  will  have  taken 
Root,  when  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot,  and 
p)ac*d  in  the  Shade  until  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  may  be  plac'd  with  other  hardy 
Exotic  Plants  in  a  fhclter*cl  Sicuationy 
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where  they  may  remain  till  the  Mid- 
die  orEnd  ofO^o^rr.when  theyibooM 
be  removM  into  the  Green-hoafe, 
placing  them  where  they  may  have  a 
large  Share  of  Air  in  mild  Weather. 
This  Plant  is  very  thirfty,  fo  mnft  be 
often  waterM ;  and  every  Year  the 
Plants  muft  be  ihifted,  and,  as  drf 
increafe  in  Size,  ihould  be  pat  into, 
larger  Pots. 

TARRAGON.  Viit  Ahrou- 
num. 

TAXUS,  TheYcw-trcc. 
The  GbaraSers  are ; 

//  bath  amentaceous  Fhnatn^ 
tvhich  conJift)pf  many  Apiccs^/ortte 
moft  partfrated  like  aMaJbr^om^  aai 
art  barren  \  but  tbt  Emhryoes  f^iirh 
are  produced  at  remote  Difiances  en  the 
fame  Tree)  do  afterward  become  kl- 
Ivw  :  it  batb  bell-Jhaped  Berriei^ 
nvbich  are  full  of  Juice,  and  inclnit 
Seedj  fome'ivbat  like  Acorns ,  ba^ing,MS 
it  tvere,  a  little  Cup  to  eacb. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Taxus.  y,  B.  The  common 
Yew-tree. 

2.  Taxus  folio  iatiori,magi/fu 
fpletidente.    Boerb.     Ind,     Yew-tree 
with  a  broader  and  more    (hinifig 
Leaf. 

3.  Taxus  foliis  *uariegaiis.  H. 
R,  Par.  The  Yew-tree  with  flri- 
ped  Leaves. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  are  often  pfo* 
mifcuouily  cultivated  in  Gardens. 
without  Diflin^on  ;  but  the  tiM 
is  preferv'd  by  fome  for  the  fake  of 
its  variegated  Leaves,  tho*  there  is 
very  little  Beauty  in  them  ;  for  dn- 
ring  the  Summer-feafon,  when  tbe 
Plants  are  in  Vigour,  the  Stripes  ia 
the  Leaves  are  hardly  to  be  perceiv- 
ed; but  in  Winter  they  are  moic 
obvious :  however,  the  Stripe  be- 
ing rather  a  Blemifh,  than  aay  real 
Beauty,  it  is  hardly  worth  prcfcrv- 
ing. 

There 
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There  is  hardly  any  Sort  of  ever-  much  to  be  preferred  for  fuch  Par- 

peeil  Tree,  which  has  been  fo  ge-  pofes. 

nerally  cultivated  in  the  Enghjb  Thefe  Trees  may  be  eafily  propa- 
Gardens,  upon  the  account  of  its  '  gated  by  fowing  their  Berries  in  An- 
being  fo  toniQle,  as  to  be  w}th  Eafe  tumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe  (with* 
TeducM  into  any  Shape  the  Owner  oat  clearing  them  from  the  Pulp 
plcas'd  ;  and  it  may  be  too  often  which  furrounds  them,  as  hath  been 
fecn,  efpecially  in  old  Gardens^what  frequently  direded),  upon  a  Bed  of 
a  wretched  Tafte  of  Gardening  did  frcfh  undung*d  SoU,  covering  them 
generally  prevail,  from  the  mon-  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with 
Ih-ous  Figures  of  Beads,  kic,  we  find  the  fame  Earth, 
chefe  Trees  reduced  into :  but  of  late  •  In  the  Spring  the  Bed  muft  be 
this  Tafte  has  been  juftly  exploded  carefully  cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and 
by  many  Perfons  oif'  Superior  Judg-  if  the  Seafon  prove  dry,  it  will  be 
ment  :  for  what  coirid  be  more  ab-  proper  to  refrefh  the  B^  with  Wa- 
furd  than  the  former  Methods  of  ter  now-and-then,  which  will  pro- 
planting  Gardens  ?  where,  in  the  mote  the  Growth  of  the  Seeds ;  ma- 
Fart  next  the  Habitations,  were  ny  of  which  will  come  up  the  fame 
crouded  a  large  Quantity  of  thefe  Spring,  but  others  will  remain  in  the 
and  other  Sorts  of  ever-green  Trees,  Ground  until  the  Autumn  or  Spring 
all  of  which  were  (heer'd  into  fome  following ;  bat  where  the  Seeds  are 
trite  Figure  or  other  ;  which,  befide  preferv'd  above-ground  till  Spring 
the  obllru£Ung  the  Profped  from  before  they  are  fowi^  the  Plants  ne* 
theHoufe,  occaiion*d  an  annual  Ex-  ver  come  up  till  the  Year  after ;  ib 
pence,  to  render  the  Trees  difagreea-  that  by  fowing  the  Seeds  as  foon  aa 
ble.  For  there  never  was  a  Perfon,  they  are  ripe,  there  is  many  times  m 
who  had  coniider'd  the  Beauty  of  a  whole  Year  faved. 
Tree  in  its  natural  Growth,  with  all  Thefe  Plants,  when  theycome  up^ 
its  Branches  diffusM  on  every  Side,  ihould  be  conftantly  cleared  from 
but  muft  acknowlege  fuch  aTree  in-  Weeds  ;  which,  if  permitted  to  grow 
finitely  more  beautiful  than  any  of  amongft  them,  would  caufe  their 
thofe  fliorn  Figures,  fo  much  ftudied  Bottoms  to  benaked^andmany  times 
by  Perfons  of  a  groveling  Imagina-  deftroy  the  Plants,  when  they  coa- 
tion.  tinne  long  undifturb'd. 

The  only  Ufe  I  would  recom-  In  this  Bed  the  Plants  may  remaia 

mend  this  Tree  for  in  Gardens,  is  two  Years ;  after  which,  in  the  AjX" 

to  form  Hedges  for  the  Defence  of  tumn,  there  fhould  be  a  Spot  of  frefli 

Exotic  Plants  ;  for  which  Purpofe  it  undungM  Soil  preparM,  into  which 

is  the.moft  proper  of  any  Tree  in  the  Plants  (hould   be  removed  the 

Being  :  the  Leaves  being  final  I,  the  Beginning  of  OSohir ;  placing  them 

Branches  ave  produced  very  clofely  in  Beds  about  four  or  five  Feet  wide» 

together  ;  and  if  carefully    fhom,  planting  them  in  Rows  about  aFooC 

^cy  may  be  rendered  fo  clofe,  as  to  afunder,  and  fix    Inches    Diftance 

break  the  Winds  better  than  any  from  each  other  in  the  Rows  ,*  ob- 

other  Sort  of  Fence  whatever  ;  be-  ferving  to  lay  a  little  Mulch  upon 

caufe  they  will  not  be  reverberated,  the  Surface  of   the  Ground  about 

as  againft  Walls,  Pales,  and  other  their  Roots,   as  alfo  to  water  them 

clofe  Fences  ;  and  confequently  are  in  dry  Weather  until  they  have  ta- 
ken 
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ken  Root ;  after  which  they  will  re- 
quire DO  farther  Care,  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  in  Summer, 
and  CO  trim  them  according  to  the 
Purpofe  forwbich  they  are  defignM. 

In  thefeBeds  they  may  remain  two 
or  three  Years^  according  as  they 
have  grown,  when  they  ihould  be 
again  removM  intoaNurfery;  place- 
ing  them  in  Rows  at  three  Feet  Di- 
Ibince,  and  thePlants  eighteen  Inch- 
es afuoder  in  the  Rows ;  obferving 
to  do  it  in  the  Autumn,  as  was  be- 
fore diredled,  and  continue  to.  trim 
them  in  the  Summer  feafon,  accord- 
ing to  theDefign  for  which  they 
were  intended  ;  and  after  they  have 
continued  three  or  four  Years  in  thb 
Nurfery,  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  always 
obferving  to  remove  them  in  the  Au- 
tumn where  the  Ground  is  very  dry ; 
but  on  cold  moift  Lknd  it  is  better 
in  the  Sprmg. 

Thefe  Trees  arc  very  flow  in 
growing  ;  but  yet  there  are  many 
very  large  Trees  upon  fomc  barren 
cold  Soils,  in  divers  Parts  of£ff^/ffW: 
the  Timber  of  thefe  Trees  is  greatly 
efteem'd  for  many  Ufes. 

TELEPHIOIDES,  Baftard  Or- 
pine.  Viie  Andrachne  and  Phyllan- 
thos. 

TELEPHIUM,  Orpine,  or  Live- 
long. 

The  CbaraQers  arc ; 

It  bath  a  rofe-Jhap^d  Flonutr^  coH' 
Jifiing  offe*vtral  Lean)ei  placed  orbi^ 
cularly  ;  out  of  <wbofe  many-lea'v*d 
EmpnUment  rifes  tbe  Peinial,  tvbicb 
afterward  becomes  a  tbree- cornered 
Fruity  confiftittg  of  one  Cell^  nvbscb  is 
,  filed  twitb  roundijh  Seeds  :  to  tbe/e 
Votes JbouU  be  added^  Uat  tbeheaijes 
are  placed  alternately  on  tbeBrancbis, 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Telephium  Diofcoridis,  Im- 
per.  The  true  Orpine  of  Diofcori- 
dts,  according  to /;0/rra/«/. 
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a.  Telipbivm  jfyuricemnm,per' 
tulac^efoU:  btft  R.  H.  Jm^ita 
Orpine,  with  a  Purflain-leaf. 

3. TSLfiPHlUM  maritimtttn^ft£fi^ 
lio.flore  rssbeiU.  bft,  R  H.  Ma- 
ritime  Orpine,  with  an  Hottlleek- 
leaf,  and  a  red  Flower. 

4.  Tblepjjium  maritssmumJiM 
folio^  fltfre  albo.  Inf.  R.  H.  Ma> 
ritime  Orpine,  with  an  Honileek- 
leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

The  firfl  Sort  is  a  Native  ofi^«^, 
Spain^  and   the  Southern  Parts  of 
France  ;    from  whence    the  Seedi 
have  been  procured  by  fome  Perfoni 
who  are  curious  in  Botany,  who  pre- 
ferve  it  in  their  Gardens  for  the  iake 
of  Variety.     It  is  a  low  Plant,whofe 
Branches  trail  on  the  Ground  :  the 
Leaves  are  fmall  and  roundiOi,  of  t 
glaucous  Colour,  and  of.  a  preuy 
thicks  Confiflence.  Ihe  Flowers  are 
fmaII,andofa  whitiHi-green  Coloar; 
fo  that.the  whole  Plant  makes  bat 
an  ordinary  Appearance. 
.    This  Sort  may  be  propagated  bf 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  eaiif 
in   the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  of  freih 
light  Earth,  in  an  open  SituatioBi 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  op^ 
they  fhould  be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  fix  or  eight  Inches  afunder; 
and  they  muft  be  confiantiy  kept 
clear  from  Weeds  :  for  if  thefe  ne 
permitted  to  grow,    they  will  iboi 
overbear  the    Plants,  and    dcftnf 
them. 

In  Jum  they  will  begin  to 
flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  npcn  it 
Jugufl  i  when  they  muft  be  carcfal* 
lywatched  to  gather  the  Seeds,  other- 
wife  they  will  foon  be  Ccatter*4 
abroad  ;  and  if  the  Groand  is  not 
difturb'd,  the  Plants  will  come  up  ii 
plenty,  and  require  no  other  CsRi 
than  to  keep  them  dear  troa 
Weeds. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Nadve  of 
America  fiom  whence  theSceds  luve 

becB 
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been  bipogbt  to  feveral  carious  G^* 
dens  in^Europe,  This  is  a  tender 
Rant ;  fo  die  Seeds  ihoald  be  Town 
on  an  ftoc-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  fhould  be  Ach  tranfplanted  into 
a  fmall  feparate  Pot  with  freQi  light 
nndung^d  Eaith,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot- bed  of  Tanners 
Barky  obferving  to  ihade  them  from 
the  San  in  the  Middle  of  the  Day 
for  a  little  time,  if  the  Weather 
ibould  prove  hot,  antii  they  have 
taken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  ihould  have  free  Air  admitted 
to  them  every  Day,  in  proportion  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  Seafon ;  and  in 
hot  Weather  they  mud  be  frequent- 
\y  refrefli'd  with  Water  :  but  as  the 
Leaves  and  Branches  are  fucculent, 
they  ihoald  not  have  too  muchMoifl- 
are,  left  it  rot  them.  In  July  the 
Plants  will  begin  to  flower,  and  in 
September  the  Seeds  will  ripen,  and 
the  Plants  will  perifh  foon  after ;  for 
they  are  annual ;  fo  that  if  the  Plants 
are  not  brought  forward  early 
cnoagh  in  the  Spring,  they  will  not 
produce  good  Seeds  in  this  Coun- 

The  third  Sort  was  brought  from 
the  Gi/#  ofGoodHope^vAitxt  it  grows 
in  great  Plenty  near  the  Sea-fide. 
The  fourth  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
thirds  only  differing  in  the  Colour  of 
its  Flower.  Thefe  Sorts  may  be 
propagated  by  Seeds,  which  (hoold 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  in 
the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted on  another  moderate  Hot- 
bed, to  forward  their  Growth  ;  and 
when  they  are  pretty  firong,  they 
ibould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparste 
Pot  filled  with  frefh  Earth,  and  pla- 
ced on  a  gentle  Hot-bed,  to  forward 
their  making  new  Roots ;  and  in 
yiau  they  fhould  be  enured  to  bear 
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the  o^  Air  by  degrees,  into  whkk 
they  may  be  remov'd,  and  plac'd  in 
a  warm  Situation,  amongit  Ficoi- 
des's,  and  other  fucculcnt  Plants, 
which  are  Natives  o(  the  fame  Coun- 
try ;  where  they  may  remain  until 
Od§her^  when  they  (hould  be  re- 
moved into  an  airy  Glafs  cafe,  where 
they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
the  Ficoides*s  i  with  which  Manage- 
ment thefe  Plants  will  thrive  very 
well.  Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  may 
be  taken  from  the  old  Plants  during 
any  of  the  Summer-months  ;  and 
ihould  be  laid  to  dry  for  a  few  Days 
beforethey  are  planted,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradiis'd  for  other  fuc- 
culent  Plants :  then  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  Bed  of  light  £anh» 
where  they  will  foon  take  Root,  and 
may  be  planted  afterward  in  Pot«^ 
and  treated  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

TEREBINTHUS,  TheTurpen- 
tine-tree. 

The  CharaSers  are ; 
//  is  Male  and  Female  in  different 
Plants:  the  Flowers  of  the  Malt 
have  no  Petals^  hut  confifi  of  a  Nmnt-^ 
her  of  Stamina  ijoith  Chives  :  the 
Emhryois^  which  are  produced  on  tht 
Female  Trees^  aftemuard  hecome  aso 
oval  Fruit  with  an  hard  Shelly  i9» 
clofing  one  or  two  olflong  KrneL  :  ta 
thefe  Notes  muft  be  added,  Ihe  Leansei 
are  fsnnated,  or  nving^d,  which  an 
produced  by  Pairs^oppofte^  and  end.  im 
a  Jingle  Lobe. 

The  Species  are; 

1.  Terebinthus  vulgaris.  C. 
B,  P,  The  common  Turpentine- 
tree. 

2.  Terebinthus  Indica  fheo» 
phrflfi,  Pijiachia  Diofcoridis.  Loh. 
Adfv.     The  Piliachia-tree,  vulgo. 

3.  TEftEBiNTHUS  pctegrina,  fru" 
^u  majors ^  pifacbii  fmile,  idult.  C. 

B. 
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S.  p.  Foreign  Turpentine  -  tree, 
with  a  larger  eatable  Fruit,  like  the 
fiilachia-nut. 

Su  mtMn  i^  cosruIeOf  eduli.  C  B,P. 
Foreign  Turpentine- tree,  with  a 
imaller  blue  eatable  Fruit. 

5.  TfiREBiNTHUs  feu  Pifiacbia 
frifolia.  Inf.  R.  H.  The  threc- 
lcav*d  Turpentine  or  Piftachia-tree. 

6.  Te  RE  BIN  THUS  Cafpodoctca. 
B.  R.  Par,  The  Turpencine*tree 
of  Cafpadocia, 

7.  Terebinthus  Amiricana^ 
flfachiafruQu  fun  edulL  Plum.Anu^ 
rican  Turpentine- tree,  with  a  Fruit 
like  the  Piilachia-nut,  which  is  not 
eatable. 

8.  Terebinthus  major,  betuta 
tortice,  fruQu  triangularis  Sloan. 
Cat,  The  Greater  Turpentine-tree, 
with  a  Bark  like  the  Birch-tree,  and 
m  triangular  Fruit,  commonly  calPd, 
in  the  Weft-Indus^  The  Birch-tree. 

The  •  fecond  Sort  is  much  more 
common  in.the£ff^/^  Gardens  than 
any  of  the  other ;  becaufe  the  Nuts 
of  the  Piftachia-tree  are  annually 
brought  to,  England  for  the  Table; 
and  thefe,  being  planted,  will  grow 
very  well ;  fo  that  many  of  thefe 
Trees  have  been  lately  raised  in£»^- 
land;  whereas  the  Seeds  of  the  other 
Sorts  are  rarely  brought  over. 

The  fix  Sorts  firft-mentionM  are 
Natives  of  the  Iflands  in  the  Jrchi' 
felago^  and  fome  other  Places  in  the 
£ail ;  from  whence  their  Seeds  have 
been  brought  into  Europt^  where  the 
Plants  have  been  preferv'd  by  fome 
curious  Perfons. 

The  Seeds  (or  Nuts)  of  all  thefe 
Trees  (hould  be  fown  in  Pots  fill'd 
with  frefh  light  Earth,  and  plung'd 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed ;  obferv- 
ing  to  rcfrelh  the  Earth  with  Water 
frequently,  as  it  may  have  Occafion; 
and  when  the  Plants  are  come  up 
(which  thofe  of  the  FiAachia  will  do 
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in  fix  Weeks  after  ibwing),  HnS 
ihould  be  enured  to  bear  the  opea 
Air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  moft 
be  removed  the  Beginning  of  Jmt^ 
placing  them  wheii  they  maybe 
fcreenM  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Winds  ;  in  which  Sitnation.  they 
may  remain  until  OSober,  when  they 
ihould  be  removM  either  into  a  com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame,  or  elfe  into  a 
Green-houfe,  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  hard  Froft  s  but 
ihould  have  as  much  free  Air  as  pof- 
£ble  in  mild  Weather,  and  mofl  be 
frequently  refreih*d  with  Water. 

InMarcb  following  thefe  Plaots 
ihould  be  remoyM,  and  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  Pot  fiU'd  with  freflk 
light  Earth  i  and  as  the  Spring  ad- 
vances, they  ihould  be  again  re- 
moved into  the  open  Air,  and  placed 
amongft  other  Exotic  Plants,  oblcrv- 
ing  to  water  them  frequently  in  dry 
Weather ;  and  when  their  Roots  are 
confined  by  the  Smaineis  of  the  Pots, 
they  muft  be  ihifted,  being  carefid 
not  to  break  the  Earth  off  from  their 
Roots  ;  which  will  greatly  injure 
them,  unlefs  it  be  done  before  the 
Plants  begin  to  ihoot  in  the  Spring ; 
for  at  that  Seafon  they  maybe  tranf- 
planted  with' as  much  Safety  as  any 
other  deciduous  Trees. 

In  this  manner  thefe  Plants  ihooU 
be  treated  for  three  or  four  Yens, 
while  young ;  after  which  time  tbe 
Pidachia's  may  be  planted  into  tbe 
full  Ground  $  obferving  to  place 
them  in  a  warm  Situation,  and  diy 
Soil,  where  they  will  endure  tbs 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  vciy 
well ;  as  may  be  leen  by  a  very 
large  Tree  of  this  Kind,  now  grow- 
ing in  the  Gardens  of  the  Earl  of 
Petirborougb  at  Parfons-grei»t  M*f 
Fulbam^  which  produces  abundance 
of  Fruit,  without  any  manner  of 
Care  :  but  tliefe  Fruit  do  not  ripen 
in  England.    Thefe  are  Male  asd 

Fcfliale 
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Female  in  different  Trees ;  fo  that 
in  order  to  have  good  Fruity  there 
mail  be  b6th  Sexes  planted  near  each 
other. 

The  other  Sorts  are  as  hardy  as 
this ;  fo  may  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  There  are  fome  old  Plants 
of  the  Turpentine-tree  in  the  Englijb 
Gardens,  which  are  growing  again  ft 
Walls,  and  have  reiiHed  the  Cold  of 
our  Winter  many  Years  ;  though  all 
thefe  Sorts  are  tender  while  they  are 
youngy  and  muft  have  a  little  Shel- 
ter for  three  or  four  Years,  until  the 
Plants  have  obtained  Strength  ;  after 
which  they  will  live  in  the  open  Air, 
and  are  feldom  injured  but  by  fevere 
Froft. 

The  fifth  and  fixth  Sorts  grow 

plentifully  in  the  Ifland  oi  Jamaica^ 

and  in  feveral  other  Places  in  the 

Wtft'Iudies ;  where  the  fifth  Sort  is 

called  the  Hog-doSlor^  or  Boar-tret^ 

and  the  fixth  Sort  is  called  the  Birch* 

tree,      Thefe  Trees   grow  to  the 

Height  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet  in  the 

Places  of  their  natural  Growth,  and 

have  very  large  Trunks.    The  fifth 

^  Sort  produces  fmall  purple  Flowers 

at  the  Extremity  of  their  Branches, 

which  generally  2f  pear  before  the 

Leaves  come  out ;  for  the  Trees  are 

deftitute  of  their  Leaves  a  coniider- 

able  time.    From  the  Trunk  and 

-Branches  of  this  Tree,  there  iiTues 

out  a  Balfam  of  the  Confidence  and 

Smell   of   Turpentine;    whkh    is 

greatly  ufed  by  the  Inhabitants  to 

ileal  green  Wounds. 

Tlie  fixth  Sort  produces  fmall 
purple  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches,  which  generally  pre- 
cede the  Leaves,  like  the  other  Sort : 
for  the  Leaves  of  this  Tree  fall  off 
in  Ntf^ember ;  and  in  February  (hey 
putvOut  new  ones.  The  Trunk  and 
Branches  of  this  Tree  being  wound- 
ed, there  Hows  out  a  liquid  Balfani, 
which  the  Inhabitants  call  Hpggum, 
Vol.  IIL 
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and  make  ufe  of  it  to  vomit  or  purge 
in  chronical  Difeafes :  the  ufual  Dole 
is  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  for  a  ftrong 
Man,  which  is  given  in  a  Glafs  of 
Water  ;  and  will  certainly  voiiiit  in 
a  Quarter  of  an  Hour  after  taking, 
without  making  the  Perfon  fick,  or 
caufing  any  Uneafinefs.  The  Inha- 
bitants of  Jamaica  confidently  af- 
firm, that  when  the  wild  Hogs  are 
wounded,  they  will  repair  to  thefe 
Trees-,  and  rub  again  ft  the  Trunks 
till  the  Balfam  flows  out ;  when  they 
rub  their  wounded  Part  on  the  Bal- 
fam, which  cures  them  ;  which  oc« 
cafion'd  their  calling  it  theHog-Jo^^r' 
trif, 

Theie  Trees  may  be  propagated 
either  by  Seeds   or   Cuttings;  but 
the  Seeds  will  not  retain  their  grow- 
ing  Quality  long ;  therefor^e  they 
fhould  be  put  into  a  Box  of  Earth 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  and  have 
obtained    Strength,    they   mav    be 
brought  to  England;  but  there  mould 
be  great  Care  taken  of  them  in  their 
Pafiage,  that  they  are  not  injur'd  by 
fait  Water ;  not  fhould  they  have 
much  frefh  Water  given  to  them, 
efpecially  as  they  come  into  a  cooler 
Climate;    for  tog  much  Moiflure 
will  foon  dedroy  them.     In    like 
manner  ^Ifo  fhould  the  Cuttings  of 
thefe  Trees  be  managed ;  for  they 
(hould  be  planted  in  Tubs  of  Earth, 
and  kept  in  the  Country  until  they 
are  well  rooted  ;  for  if  they  are  fent 
over  before  they  have  taken  good 
Root,  they  feid9m  come  good  to 
England,     When  thefe  arrive,  they 
Aiould  be  each  tranfplantcd  into  fe- 
parate  Pots  /ilPd  with  frefh   light 
Earth,  and  plungM  into  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;    obferv- 
i'lg,   if  the  Seafon  is  very  warm,  lo 
fha,de  them  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  and  refrcih  ihejii  every 
other  Day  with  Water  i  but  do  not 
4R-  ;:    give 
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give  It  them  in  great  QgatirHies,  left 
it  rot  their  tender  Roots.  When 
the  Plants  have  uken  good  Root, 
and  recovered  the  Injuries  they  re- 
ceived in  their  PaiTage,  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra- 
€6&d  for  other  tender  Exotic  Plants, 
keeping  them  conftantly  m  the  Bark- 
ftove ;  for  they  are  too  tender  to  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  this  Country. 
During  the  Winter  -  feafon,  when 
they  are  deftitute  of  Leaves,  they 
fhould  have  but  little  Water  ;  but  in 
the  Summer,  when  the  Weather  is 
warm,  they  may  have  frequent  Re- 
freQiings,  and  a  good  Share  of  Air 
fhould  be  admitted  to  them  at  that 
Seafon.  With  this  Management 
the  Plants  will  thrive,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  Variety  in  the  Stove, 
amongft  other  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country. 

TERNATEA. 

The  CharaSiers  are  5 

//  hath  a  papilionaceous  (or  pea' 
hloom)  Flo^wer^  nubofe  Standard  al' 
moft  hides  the  Ketly  and  the  Wings  t 
the  Pointal  aficr<ward  heeomes  a  Pod^ 
luhich  opens  tnvo  Ways^  and  is  filled 
nxjtth  kidney  -Jhafd  Seeds :  to  thefe 
Notes  Jhould  he  added^  That  the 
Leaves  are  *tvinged,  and  an  termi- 
nated  hy  an  oddLohe, 
The  Species  arc ; 

1 .  Te  RN  AT  B  A  fiorefimpUci  eoeru- 
leo,  Acad.  Reg.  Scien,  Ternatea 
with  a  fingte  blue  Flower. 

2.  Tern  AT  BA  fiore  pleno  caeruleo. 
Acad,  Reg,  Scien.  Ternatea  with  a 
double  blue  Flower. 

3.  Ternatea  fiore  fimplici  alhi^ 
do-  Acad.  Reg,  Scien,  Ternatea  with 
a  fingle  white  Flower. 

4.TERNATBA  Americana  perennis . 
fiore  coeruleo.  Houft.  American  per- 
ennial Ternatea,  with  a  blue  Flow- 
er. 

The  Name  which  Dr.  lourmfort 
has  given  to  this  Genus  of  Plants  ii. 
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from  the  Place  whence  thefe  Plaots 
were  firft  brought ;  which  is  onexkf 
the  Molucca  Iflands,  called  Temait. 
The  three  firft-mentionM  Sorts 
are  annual  Plants,  which  periih  foon 
after  they  have  perfeded  their  Seeds : 
but  the  fourth  Sort  will  abide  iere- 
ral  Years,  provided  the  Plana  an 
placed  in  a  warm  Stove.    They  ire 
all  of  them  tender  Plants ;  fo  thdr 
Seeds  (hould  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  (hould  be 
each  tranfplanted  iiito   a   fepante 
fmall  Pot  fiird  with  frefti  light  Eardi, 
and  then  plunged  into  a  modente 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  obferv- 
ing  to  (hade  them  from  the  Son  no- 
til  they  have  taken  new  Root,  and 
often  refrefli  them  with  Water.    As 
thefe  Plants  have  very  flendcr  Bm- 
ches,  fo  they  twift  round  whatenr 
Plants  grow  near  them;  thcrefoft 
they  ihould  have  Sticks  thruft  into 
the  Pots,  for  them  to  twine  nranl, 
that  thqr  may  be  fupported  imai 
trailing  on  the  Ground,    fa  warn 
Weather  thefe  Plants  (hould  have  a 
large  Share  of  fiee  Air  admitted  to 
them,  otherwi(e  they  will  dravo^ 
too  weak  \  and*when  they  are  grom 
{o  tall  as  to  reach  the  Glafies  of  the 
Hot-bed,  they  fliould  be  takes  oat, 
and  (after  having  (hifted  them  iito 
larger  Pots)  they  ihould  be  ploB^^d 
into  the  Bark -bed  in  the  $tofe» 
where  they  ihould  remain  to  fiowcr, 
and  perfed  their  Seeds. 

The  Flowers  of  the  iirftand  fecoiJ 
Sorts  are  of  a  very  deep  bloe  Cb- 
lour  s  and,  if  put  in  Water,  aad 
macerated,  will  dye  the  Water  si* 
moft  as  blue  as  Indigo.  The  fecoad 
Sort,  having  very  douUe  Flowers, 
makes  a  fine  Appearance  when  it  is 
in  Flower ;  fo  is  worthy  of  a  Piacs 
in  twtry  good  Garden,  where  these 
is  Conveniency  for  bringing  them  to 
Pcrfe^oo.    For  as  they  are  very 
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tender^  if  they  are  not  brought  for- 
waid  early  in  the  Spring,  and  care- 
fully treated  afterward,  they  will 
not  perfed  their  Seeds  in  this  Coun- 
try. 

The  diird  Sort  differs  from  the 
firft  only  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flow- 
er ;  fo  may  be  admitted  for  the  fake 
of  Variety,  tho*  the  Flowers  are  not 
near  fo  bnadfuL 

The  fourth  Sort  was  dif€OTer*d 
by  the  late  Dr.  milUm  Houftom  in 
Jimaita,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  to  England,  This  is  an  abide- 
ing  Plant,  which  rarely  produces  any 
Flowers  in  this  Country ;  for  from 
ieveral  of  thefe  Plants,  which  have 
been  raifed  in  the  Phyiic- garden, 
there  has  but  one  of  them  producM 
any  Flowers;  and  that  not  more 
than  three  Flowers,  tho*  it  has  re- 
mained feveral  Years. 

TERRACES:  A  Terrace  is  a 
finall  fiank  of  Earth,  rab'd  and 
trinun'd  according  to  Line  and  Le- 
vel, for  the  proper  Elevation  of  any 
Perfon  that  walks  round  a  Garden, 
that  he  may  have  a  better  Profpedk 
of  all  that  lies  round  him ;  and  thefe 
Elevation&are  fo  neceflary ,  that  thofe 
Gardens  that  have  them  not,  are  de- 
ficient. 

When  Terraces  are  rightly  fitaa- 
ted,  they  are  great  Ornaments  to 
fach  Gardens  as  have  them,  for  their 
Regularity  and  Opening ;  efpecially 
when  they  are  well  built,  and  beau- 
tify*d  with  handfome  Stairs,  fuid  fine 
Afcents, 

There  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Ter- 
race-walks : 

I.  The  great  Terrace,  which  lies 
next  to  the  Houfe. 

a.  The  fide  or  middle  Terrace, 
which  is  commonly  raifed  above  the 
Level  of  the  Parterre,  Lawn,  bfr. 

3.  Thoie  Terraces  which  encom- 
pals  a  Garden. 
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4.  Thofe  Terraces  which  lie  un- 
der one  another,  being  cut  out  of  a 
large  Hill;  and  thefe  are  difTerenc 
one  from  another,  in  ibme  refpeft  or 
other. 

As  CO  the  Breadth  of  fide  Terraces^ 
this  is  ufnally  decided  by  its  Corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  Pavilion,  or 
fome  little  Jettee  or  Building ;  but 
moft  of  all  by  the  Quantity  of  Stufi: 
that  is  to  fpare  for  thofe  Furpofes. 

The  fide  Terrace  of  a  Garden 
ought  not  to  bp  lefs  than  twenty 
Feet,  and  but  sery  feldom  wider 
than  forty. 

As  for  the  Height  of  a  Terrace^ 
fome  allow  it  to  be  but  h\e  Feet 
high  ;  but  others  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  Fancies;  but  the 
moreexa£l  Perfons  never  allow  above 
five  or  fix  Feet ;  and  in  a  fmall  Gar- 
den, and  a  narrow  Terrace- walk, 
three  Feet;  and  fometimes  three 
Feet  and  an  half  high  are  fufiicient 
for  a  Terrace  eighteen  Feet  wide ; 
and  four  Feet  are  Efficient  for  a  Ter- 
race of  twenty  Feet  wide ;  but  when 
the  Garden  is  proportionably  large, 
and  the  Terrace  is  thirty  or  forty 
Feet  wide,  then  it  mull  be  at  leaft 
five  or  ^  Feet  high. 

The  nobleft  Terrace  is  very  defi- 
cient without  Shade;  for  which  Elm- 
trees  are  very  proper :  for  no  Seat 
can  be  faid  to  be  complete,  where 
there  is  not  an  immediate  Shade  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  out  of  the  Houfe  ; 
and  therefore  thefe  fhady  Treet 
ihould  bedetach'd  from  the  Body 
and  Wings  of  the  Edifice. 

Terraces  fliould  be  planted  rather 
with  Elm  or  Lime-trees,  than  with 
Yrw  or  Holly ;  which  will  not  grow 
large  enough  to  afford  Shade. 

The  Dilhnce  of  the  Elms  acrofs 
will  be  about  twenty  Feet ;  and  they 
may  be  placed  thirty  Feet  ai'under  in 
Lines. 

4  R  a  TETRA- 
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TETRAGONOCARPOS. 

The  CbaraaiTs  zxt ; 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flonjuer^ 
njjboft  Empalement  is  dwided  into  four 
Tarts  :  in  the  Middle  of  the  Flemiir 
rsfes  the  Pointal^  attended  by  a  great 
Number  of  Stamina^  crirwiid  waitb 
flat  Summits^  and  reft  on  the  onfol 
Bointaly  ivbieb  afterward  becomes  a 
Fruit,  having  four  Wings  or  Comers, 
and  four  Cells ;  in  each  of  which  is 
tontaisid  one  Seed, 

The  Species  are ; 

n.  Tetracowocarpos  Jfricana 
fruticans^foUis  longis  6f  anguftis,  H. 
Amft.    African  (hrubby  Tetragono- 
carpos,  with  long  narrow  Leaves. 

2.  TETaAGONocARPos  AfHcaua^ 
folio  portsdaca  longo,  flore  herbaceo, 
Boerh,  Ind.  alt,  African  Tetrago- 
Bocarpos,  with  a  long  t^arflain-lcaf, 
and  an  herbaceoas  Flower. 

3.  Tbtraconoc^  RPps  Afrzcana^ 
radice  magna  crojfa  ^  camo/fa,  Hert. 
Amft,  Tetragonocarpos  with  a 
large  fieihy  Root,  and  oval  Leaves. 

The  two  firft  Sorts  arc  pretty  com- 
xnon  in  the  Englijh  Gardens,  where 
there  are  Coiledlions  of  rare  Plants. 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  Cut- 
tings, which  ihould  be  cut  off  from 
the  Plants  a  few  Days  before  they 
are  planted,  that  the  Part  where  they 
«re  cut  may  be  healed,  otherwife 
they  will  rot ;  for  the  Leaves  and 
Stalks  of  this  Plant  are  very  full  of 
Moifture.  T)ie  beft  time  to  plant, 
thefe  Cuttings  is  in  July,  that  they 
may  have  time  to  make  good  Roota 
before  Winter.  Thefe  Cuttings  may 
be  planted  on  a  Bed  of  fre(h  £arth ; 
and  if  the  Cuttings  are  fbaded  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day,  it 
will  be  of  Service  to  them.  They 
ihould  be  frequently  refreih'd  with 
Water  ;  but  they  muft  not  have  it  in 
too  great  Plenty »  for  that  will  rot 
them.  In  about  fix  Weeks  after 
Planting,  tha  Cuttings  will  be  fuf- 
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£cient1y  rooted  to  tranfplant ;  there* 
fore  they  fhould  be  taken  np^  and 
planted  into  Pots  fiU'd  with  frefli 
light  undung*d  Earth,  and  placM  ia 
a  ihady  Situation,  until  they  have 
takxn  new  Root ;  alter  whkh  time 
t^  may  be  placed  with  other  iuudy 
Exotic  Plants,  in  a  ihelter*d  Situa- 
tion, where  they  may  remain  till 
the  Middle  or  Latter-end  cAOSwheri 
at  which  time  they  ftionld  be  remov'd 
into  the  Green -houfe,  and  plac*d 
where  they  may  enjov  as  much  free 
Air  as  poflible  in  mild  Weather  ;  for 
they  only  require  to  be  prote£led 
from  the  Froft,  beug  pretty  iiardy 
with  refpedl  to  Cold ;  but  tfa^  flitMikl 
not  have  too  much  Moifturein  Win- 
ter.    If  thefe  Plants  are  planted  ia 
the  full  Ground  in  the  Summer-lea- 
fon*    they '  will  grow  prodigioQily 
rank  and  large;  as  tlwy  alfo  will,  if 
they  are  permitted  to  root  into  the 
Ground  through  the  Holes  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Pots;  therefore  cfe 
Pots  ihould  be  frequently  vemoiv'd  to 
prevent  it :  for  when  they  grow  too 
freely,  their  Leaves  will  be  v«y  fill 
of  Moifture  ;  which,  together  with 
the  Weight  of  the  Fndt,  which  aie 
always  prpduc*d  at  the  Extremity  of 
the  Branches,  will  weigh  the  firaa- 
chea  upon  the  Ground,  and  reodcr 
the  Phmts    very  nnfightly.     He 
Plants  of  this  Kind  commonly  giov 
very  ftraggling ;  therefore,  the  more 
their  Roou  are  confined  in  the  Potift 
the  more  clofe  and  dinted  will  be 
the  Heads  of  the  Plants ;  which  is 
what  they  (hould  al  wa3rs  be  kept  to, 
in  order  to  render  them  fightiy.  The 
Flowers  of  this  Plant  have  no  great 
Beauty;  but  as  the  whole  Face  of 
the  Plant  is  peculiar,  tt  may  be  al* 
low*d  a  Place  in  every  CoUe^lionof 
Phutts,  for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  fince 
it  requires  no  great  Trouble  to  cot 
tivate  it. 

Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be  prop- 

gaxsi 
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£atfd  by  Seeds^  which  fliould  be 
fown  on  a  warm  Border  of  frefii 
light  Eaith,  where  fomettmes  they 
^vili  remain  a  whole  Year  before  the 
Plants  come  up  ;  therefore,  when 
tfaey  do  not  come' up  the  iirfl 
Seafon,  the  Borders  ihoold  not  be 
diAurb'd,  bat  kept  conflantly  clear 
from  Weeds ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up  about  four  Inches  high, 
they  ihould  be  taken  up,  and  plant- 
ed in  Pots  (and  treated  in  the  iame 
manner  as  hath  been  diredted  for  the 
Cutting) ;  for  if  they  are  fnfFer'd  to 
grow  m  die  Border  till  they  are 
large,  they  will  not  tranfplant  fo 
well  I  nor  will  they  make  fo  hand- 
fome  Plants. 

The  third  Sort  hath  large  flefhy 
Roots;  the  Branches  are  weak,  and 
trail  upon  the  Ground  :  thefe  decay 
intirdy  about  Midfummer^  and  new 
Shoots  are  produced  in  the  Autumn* 
The  Flowers  are  produced  from  the 
l^^ings  of  the  Leaves  in  Februarys 
bat  this  Sort  feldom  produces  gpood 
Seeds ;  however,  the  Cuttings  will 
grow,  if  they  are  planted  early  in 
the  Spring ;  fo  that  the  Sort  may  be 
propagated  with  the  fame  Facility 
as  either  of  the  other  Kinds. 

All  thefe  Sorts  require  Protection 
in  Winter ;  but  if  they  are  placed  in 
an  airy  Glafs-cafe,  with  Ficoides, 
and  other  hardy  Plants,  where  they 
may  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air 
in  mild  Weather,  ,and  protected 
from  the  Froft,  they  will  thrive 
much  better  than  when  they  are 
more  tenderly  treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA,  Sun- 
flower, fvulgo. 

The  CharaBers  are  ; 

It  bath  a  compfund  Flowotf^  torn* 
fo$d  of  federal  Florets^  fwbicb  an 
fabulous  I  thefe  art  Hermaphrodite^ 
and  are  fituated  in  the  Middle  ;  the 
Ualf'floretSf  «which  compofe  the  Rays^ 
fiTM  Female :  th^i  han;e  one  Segrnent 
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Jlretch'd  out  like  a  Tmgue,  Hvht'ci  U 
cut  into  three  acute  Segments ;  thejk 
are  all  included  in  one  common  Em" 
palementt  ivhich  is  cut  into  four  large 
Segments :  the  Florets  are  fucceeded 
hy  one  naked  oval  Seed:  to  nvhick 
Notes  may  be  added ^  The  Emfalement 
of  the  Flower  fwells  like  a  Bladder^ 
and  is  feuT'Comer^d i  nvhich  dififf 
gmfies  it  from  all  the  Plants  of  this 
Tribe, 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Genus ;  *viz. 

Tet  r  ago  not  hbca  deronici  maxi- 
mi  folio,  Hort.  Elth,  Dwarf  Sun- 
flower, with  a  Leaf  like  the  greater 
Leopard*s-bane. 

This  Plant  is  a  Native  of  C«n- 
//M,  from  whence  the  Seeds  were 
brought  to  Europe ;  and  the  Pkms 
are  now  growing  la  fome  curiout 
Gardens.  The  Roots  of  this  Plane 
are  perennial ;  but  the  Stalks  are 
annual,  and  periih  in  the  Autumn 
on  the  Approach  of  Cold.  The 
Roots  will  abide  through  the  Win- 
ter in  the  full  Ground,  if  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  Situation  ;  fo  do 
not  require  any  Shelter,  except  in 
very  fevere  Winters ;  when,  if  they 
are  cover'd  over  witjj  rotten  Tan, 
or  Peas-haulm,  to  keep  out  the  Froft, 
there  will  be  no  Danger  of  their  be- 
ing kiUM. 

About  the  Latter-end  of  Jfril^  or 
the  Beginning  of  May  ^  the  Roots  will 
fend  forth  new  Shoots  ;  which  are 
garniih*d  with  large  oblong  rough 
Leaves,  piac'd  by  Pairs  oppoflte  co 
each  other,  dofely  embracing  the 
Stalks  :  thefe  are  a  little  flnuated  on 
their  Edges,  and  are  coverM  with 
fmall  Hairs.  The  Stalks  ufually 
grow  about  two  Feet  high  in  Eng" 
land,  and  branch  out  toward  the  Top 
into  feveral  fmaller  Stalks,  each  hav- 
ing one  large  yellow  Flower  at  their 
Top,  fhap'd  like  a  Sunflower;  which, 
before  it  expands,  is  cover'd  with  the 
4  R  3  wfiated 
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inflated  Empalement,  which  is  four- 
cornered.    The  Seeds  of  this  Plant 
rarely  ripen  in  England ;  but  when 
they  are  obtained  from  Abroad,  they 
ihould  be  fown  in'  the  full  Ground 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Year ;  where, 
fometimes,  they  will  remain  a  Year 
before  the  Plants  come  up :  fo  that 
if  they  do  not  come  up  the  fame 
Year,  the  Ground  ihould  Qot  be  dif- 
turb'd,  but  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  wait  till  the  fecond  Year  to  fee 
what  Plants  will  come  up.    When, 
the  Plants  appear,  they  mufl  be  kept 
dean  from  Weeds  i  and  if  the  Seafon 
Ihould  prove  dry,  they  will  require 
to  be  frequently  water'd.     In  the 
Autumn  the  Plants  ihould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  Places  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Thefe  Plants  will  live  Years,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  OfF-fets ;  but 
thefe  are  not  produced  in  Plenty :  fo 
that  the  beft  Method  is  by  Seed$, 
when  they  can  be  procured. 
TEUCRIUM,  Tree-germander. 

The  CharaSers  are; 
^he  Fio*wer'(up  is  di*vided  intoJi'Vi 
Parts  at  tht  Top  {  but  is  of  tbi  bell- 
Jbaped  Kind:  tbi  Flower  has  no  Ga- 
lea or  Creft ;  but^  infliad  tbireof  tbi 
Stamina  occufy  the  uppor  Part :  tbe 
Beard^  or  Lower-lip^  is  cut  into  fi've 
Parts :    tbi  middli  Signunt^    being 
largtr^  is  boUo^d  likt  a  Spoon:  in 
tbi  Centn  of  tbi  Flmuir  rifes  tbi 
Pointal^  attended  by  four  Embryoit^ 
nvbicb  aftirnvard    bicomi  fo  many 
Siids^Jhut  up  in  an  Hujk^  nvbicb  nvas 
be/on  tbi  FUrwer-eup :  to  tbefe  Notes 
Jhouldbi  addedy  Tbe  Fhnuers  an  prO' 
due ed  from  tbi  IVings  oftbildavis. 
The  Spidis  zre ; 

I.  Teucrium  muftis,  J,B,  Com- 
mon Tree-germander. 

t.  TeucaiuM   S^eticum.     Cluf 
Hi/t,    Spanijb  Tree  germander. 

3.  Tbvcrium   Mieticumy    calyci 
tampanulaio^  folio  ileganter  'varii^ 
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gato,  Boirb.  Ind.  Spanijb  Tree-ge^' 
mander,  with  a  ftriped  Leaf. 

4.  Tbucrium  Hifpamcumy  lotion 
folio.  Infl.  R.  H.  Spanijb  Trcc-gcr- 
mander,  with  a  broader  Leaf. 

5. Teucrium  fupiumm  pironntyfo' 
his  laciniath.  Imft,  R.  H.  Ijow  peren« 
nial  Germander,  with  jagged  Leaves. 

6.  Teucrium  fupinum  annuam 
Lufitanicum,  foliis  laciniatis,  Infi.  R. 
H.  Low  annual  Portugal  German- 
der, with  jagged  Leaves. 

7»  TEVCKivmfrutefcenst  feteba- 
dis  Arabic^e  folio  (^  facie.  Toum, 
Cor.  Shrubby  Germander,  with  the 
Leaf  and  Face  of  Arabian  Stcechas. 

8.  Te  ucr  I  u  M  OriiMtali  latifoHum 
laciniatum,  fore  panvo.  Toum,  Cor, 
Bn>ad  jagged-leav'd  Eaftern  Ger- 
mander, with  a  fmall  Flower. 

9.  Teucrium  Orientale  angnftifo' 
Hum  laciniatum,  fltn  magno  fuavi^ 
rubenti.  Tourn.  Cor,  Narrow  jagged- 
leavM  Eailern  Germander,  with  a 
large  foft-red  Flower. 

io.Teucrium  Orientali astgu/fi- 

folium  laciniatum,  fori  magno  Jub* 

carulio.  Toum.  Cor.  Narrow  jagged- 

leav*d  Eaflern  Germander,  with  a 

large  blue  Flower. 

if.  Teucrium  Hifpamcum  fupi- 
num bumiiius,  verbeme  tenuifolia  fo* 
His.  Jeffiiu,  Low-trailing  Spaaft 
Germander,  with  Leaves  like  die 
narrow-leavM  Vervain, 

12.  Teucrium  Cnticum  odura* 
tumyftonpurpuno,  H.R.  Par,  Sweet 
Germander  of  Crete,  with  a  purple 
Flower. 

13.  Teucrium  Americanumy  ba» 
licacabos  isl  alopecuroides.  Plum.  Cat, 
Amirican  Tree-germander,  with  a 
bladder  S^-veiTel  like  the  Winter- 
cherry,  and  fpiked  like  the  Fox  tail. 

14.  Teucrium  Americanumy 
cbamadryos  folio^  Jlon  albo,  Houfi, 
American  Tree<germander,  with  a 
common  Germander- leaf,  and  a 
white  Ftowex, 

Tko 
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The  firH  Sort  here  mentioned  was  nay  be  propagated  and  preferved  in 

formerly  preferved  in  Green -hoafes  the  fame  manner,  only  obferving  to 

with  great  Care;  but  of  late  Years  it  place  it  in  a  warmer  Part  of  the 

hath  been  planted  oat  into  the  open  Green-houfe  in  Winter. 

Air,  and  is  found  hardy  enough  to  The  fourth  Sort  here  mention^  is 

endure  the  Cold  of  our  fevereft  Win-  very  like  to  the  Batic  Trce-gcrman- 

ters  without  Shelter,  provided  it  be  der ;  from  which  it  differs  in  the 

planted  on  a  dry-  Soil.  .  Leaves  being  broader/  the  Shoots 

This  may  be  propagated  by  plant-  fironger,  and  the  young  Shoots  be- 
ing Cuttings  in  the  Spring,  on  a  Bed  ing  whiter.  This  Sort  roa>  bv  pro- 
of frefh  light  Earth,  obferviog  to  pagated  by  Cuttings,  in  ilie  ^'^niQ 
(hade  and  water  them  until  they  have  manner  as  hath  been  dirci^.id  fo^ 
taken  Root;  after  which  they  will  that  Sort,  and  afterwards  c.t  I  •:. 
require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  keep  the  fame  Way. 
ihem  clear  from  Weeds,  until  the  The  feventh  and  twelfth  S^-*  if 
following  Spring ;  when  they  may  alfo  flirubby  Plants,  which  «iU;  .. 
be  tranfplanted  out  into  the  Places  propagated  and  treated  in  the  .^me 
where  they  are  to  remain,  being  care-  manner  as  hath  been  dire(5led  for  die 
fttl  in  removing  them  not  to  fhake  off  fourth;  with  which  Mnuag'^ment 
all  the  Earth  from  their  Roots,  as  thefe  will  thrive  very  well,  and  jlnay 
alfo  to  water  them  until  they  have  be  allowed  to  have'  a  Place  in  the 
laken  frelh  Root ;  after  which  the  Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Variety, 
only  Care  they  require,  is  to  keep  The  fifth  Sort  is  a  low-trailing 
the  Ground  clean  about  them,  and  Plant,  which  puts  out  Roots  from 
to  prune  off  fuch  Shoots  as  are  ill  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  whereby  it 
fitaated ;  whereby  their  Heads  will  may  eafily  be  propagated,  as  alfo 
appear  more  regular.  from  the  Seeds,  which  require  no 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  farther  Care,  than  to  fow  them  on  a 

Seeds,  which  generally  are  product  Bed  of  frefh  Earth,  in  an  open  Situa- 

in  Plenty  :  if  thefe  are  fown  upon  a  tion ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  come 

Bed  of  light  Earth  in  Apnl^  the  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clear  from 

Plants  will  come  up  in  fix  Weeks  af-  Weeds  ;  and  where  they  are  too 

ter ;  and  thefe  may  be  tranfplanted  dofe,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn 

in  Autumn,  where  they  are  de(ign*d  out,  to  give  room  for  the  others  to 

to  remain.  grow.     This  Sort  will  Tipeo  Seeds 

The  Spanijh  Sort  is  tenderer  than  ytry  well  in  this  Country  ;  and»  if 

the  former,  tho*  that  will  endure  the  planted  in  a  warm  Situation,  %vill 

Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters,   if  endure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary 

pUnted  on  a  dry  Soil,'  and  in  a  warm  Winters  very  well. 

Situation ;  but  in  a  fevere  hard  Froft  The  iixth,   eighth,    ninth,    and 

it  is  often  deftroyed;  for  which  Rea-  eleventh  Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  of 

fon  the  Plants  are  generally  preferv'd  humble  Growth.    Thefe  are  propa- 

in  Pots,  and  removed  into  the  Green-  gated  by  Seeds,  which  ihould   be 

houfe  in  Winter.  This  is  propagated  iown  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in 

in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former.  March ;  and  when  the  Plants^  are 

The  Sort  with  ftriped  Leaves  is  come    up,  they   mufi    be   thinned 

leO  common  than  the  plain,  and  is  where  they  are  too  clofe,  aod  kept 

valued  by  thefe  that  delight  in  va-  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  all  the 

ricgated  Plants.    This  is  fomewhat  Culture  they  require;  for  as  they 

tenderer  than  the  plain  Sort;  but  are  Plants  which   make  no  great 

4  R  4  Figure 
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Figure  in  a  Garden,  fo  they  arc  fel- 
dgm  cultivated  :  a  few  Plants  of  each 
Sort,  for  the  fake  of  Variety,  arc 
as  many  as  any  curious  Perfon  com- 
monly keeps.  Thefe  Plants  will 
drop  their  Seeds,  and  the  Plants  will, 
come  up  from  the  felf-fown  Seeds, 
full  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  when 
they  are  fown  by  Hand ;  fo  may  be 
cafily  maintained. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  waj  difcoverM 
bv  Father  P/umter,  in  the  French 
Settlements  in  America ;  and  the  four- 
teenth was  difcovered  by  the  late 
Dr.  lloujloun^  at  the  Ha*vannah ;  from 
whence  he  brought  the  Seeds  to  Eng* 
land,  Thefe  are  both  very  tender 
Plants,  fo  muft  be  preferved  in  a 
Stove,  otherwife  they  will  not  live 
ihi'o'  the  Winter  in  this  Country. 
They  ill  ay  be  propagated  by  Seeds, . 
which  ihoUld  be  fown  on  a  moderate 
Hot-bed  in  the  Spring  ;  and  when 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  each  tranfplanted  iii  a  feparace 
fm*all  Pot  mrd  with  frefh  light 
Earth,  arid  thdn  plunged  into  a  mo- 
dei-ate  Hot- bed  of  Tanners  Bark, 
and  (haded  from  the  Sun  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Day,  until  they  have  taken 
nc^v  Root;  after  which  time  they 
^ould  have  a  large  Share  of  free  Air 
adtnitted  to  them  in  warm  Weather, 
and  mufl  be  plentifully  watered. 
When  thefe  Plants  are  brought  for- 
ward early  in  the  Spring,  fomc  of 
them  Will  produce  their  Flowers  the 
iathe  Seafon ;  but  they  rarely  pro- 
duce ripe  Seeds  the  firfl  Year;  fo 
the  Plants  fhould  be  ren^oved  into 
the  Stove  at  MicBae/mas,  and,  during 
the  Winter-feafon,  fhould  have  a 
xnoderate  Share  of  Heat,  and  will 
require  to  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  Water ;  bist  it  mud  not  be  gi- 
ven to  them  in  large  Quantities  when 
the  Weather  is  cold ;  for  that  will 
often  occafion  their  Leaves  falling 
oiF.  Thefe  Plants,  which  are  pre- 
pr^ffTYc^  through  the  Wipicr,  wiU 
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flower  early  the  following  Springy 
and  produce  good  Seeds  ;  and  the 
old  Plants  may  be  preferved  three  or 
four  Years,  if  they  are  confUntly 
kept  in  a  Stove. 

TH  AUCTRUM,  Meadow-rue. 
The  CharaSers  are ; 

l^hi  Flower  conffis  of  federal 
Leagues  placed  orhicttlarly^  fwhich  eX" 
fand  in  form  of  a  Rofe ;  in  the  Mid- 
dle of  lAjhich  arife  numerous  Clufters 
ifChi'veSf  encompajpng  the  Fointal^ 
«wbicb  aftemuard^e^mis  a  Fruit  \  in 
nuhich  are  colleSedy  as  in  a  little 
Head^  the  Capfules^  tubicb  are  fome^ 
times  uuing^d^  and  fometintes  'without 
JVings,  each  containing  one  Seed,  for 
the  tUnJl  fart  oblong. 
The  Species  arc  ; 

I.Thalictrum  Alpinum^  aqttt" 
legist  foUiSy  fiorum  fiaminihn$  pur* 
furafcentihus.^Tourn,  Alpine  Meadow- 
rue,  with  Columbine  -  leaves,  and 
the  Chives  of  the  Flowers  of  a  puF- 
plifh  Colour,  commonly  called  tho 
feathered  Columbine. 

2.  Thalictrum  Alpinum  mejue^ 
aqtdlegia  foliis^  fiorum  fieuninihus  al- 
bis,  caule  *viridi,  Toum.  Greater 
Alpine  Meadow  -  rue,  with  Colum- 
bine-leaves, white  Chives  to  the 
Flowers,  and  a  green  Stalk. 

3.  Thalictrum  Canadenfe,  caule 
purpurafcente,  aquilegi^e  fhliie,  fio* 
rum  fiaminihus  alhis,  Toum,  Canada 
Meadow-rue,  with  a  purplilh  Stalk, 
Columbine-leaves,  and  white  Chives 
to  the  Flower. 

4.  Thalictrum  Amcrieannm  mir 
mts.  Pari,  Tbeat.  Lefler  American 
Meadow-rue. 

5.  Thalictrum  majus,  filifua 
angulofa  aut  firiata,tl,  B.  P.  Great- 
er Meadow  -  rue,  with  an  angular 
fnrrow'd  Ped. 

6.  THALicrauM  pratenfe  majus^ 
Monjptlienfium^  foliis  rugofis.  H.  R, 
Par.  Greater  Montpelier  MeadoWv 
rue,  with  rough  Leaves.  > 

7.T|iAj-iQTR\rM  majus^  non  firiar 
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/»».    C.  B,  P.     Greater   finooch  that  tkt  Leaves  of  this  Pkftt  bear  m 

Meadow-rue.  thoTe  o^Cokunbrne,  tW  their  Flow- 

8.  Thalictrvm  majus  fian^um^  en  are  Tery  different  therefrom. 
ftaminibus  inteis,  mel glauco  f^lio.  C.  The    £fth  Sort  here   inentioa*4 
B,  P.   Greater  yellow  Meadow-rue,  grows  plentifully  ia  moift  Meadowi^ 
with  yellow  Chives^  and  a  feagreen  in  divers  Parts  of  England^    The 
Leaf.  iixth  Sort  is  foui^  growing  wild 

9.  Thalictrvm  mmgnmn^  fion  «alK>uc  Newmarktty  and  on  chalky 
Ut€o  odorato.  Fir.  Lttfit,  Greater  Grounds  ia  (jeveral  Parts  qf  £iv^« 
Meadow-rae^  with  a  yellow  fweet  /4m/.  The  feventeenth  and  eigk^ 
Flower.  teenth  Sorts  grow  wild  on  the  roekjr 

io.Thalictrum  minus ^  affho-  Mountains  of  if^iz/rj ;  from -wheoce 

iili  rttMct^  famfo  flore,   Ifijt,  R.  H.  they  have  been    tranfplanted  into . 

Smaller  Meadow-rue,  whh  an  Af-  fome  curioas  Gardens,  where  thef 

phodel-root,  and  a  fmall  Flower.  are  preferred  for  the  lake  of  Variety. 

1 1 .  Th  a  l  t  ct ru m  minus,  affhodeli  The  other  Sorts  are  not  Natives  of 
Tttdict^  magno  flore,  Infi,  R.  H.  England  i  yet  being  equally  hard/ 
Smaller  Meadow-rue,  with  an  Af-  with  the  former,  will  thrive  in  the 
phodel-root,  and  a  large  Flower.  open  Air  very  well.    Mod  of  theie 

12.  Thalicrum  m/ffvi.  C.B.P.  Plants  have  creeping  Roots,  bf 
Smaller  Meadow-rue.  which  they  fprcad  vciy  far,  and  may 

1 3 .  Th  a  l I  ctruu  fratenfe  angw  be  eafily  propagated :  bat  they  fhoaid 
fiifoUum,  C,  E.  P,  Narrow-leav'd  not  be  planted  amongft  other  Plaot^ 
Meadow-rue.  becaufe  thefe  will  overbear  and  de- 

1 4.  Th  a  l  I  ctr  v  m  prafenft,  ^"g^-  ftroy  them.  Thefe  Plants  Ihoold  be 
fiiffimo  folio,  C.  B.  P.  The  narrow-  planted'  in  a  moift  Soil,  otherwife 
eft*leav*d  Meadow-rue.  they  will  not  flower  very  ftrong.  The 

1 5.  Thalictrvm  minus  aitemm  befi  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  about 
Parifienfium,  foliis  craffiorihus  (st  Iw  Micbaeimas,  that  they  may  be  well 
adit,  H,  R.  Par,     Another  fmall  rooted  before  the  dry  Weather  coana  • 
Meadow-rue  of  Paris,  with  thicker  on  in  the  Spring. 

ihining  Leaves.  The  fifth,  iixtb,  feventh,  eighth. 

16.  Th  A  LI  CTRUU  minimum  fee fi*  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  Sorts  am 
Sffimum.  C  B.  P.  The  leaft  and  tall  Plants,  and  may  be  planted 
moft  (linking  Meadow-rue.  among  other  Plants  of   the  fame 

17.  THALicTRU»if  montanum  mf-  Growth,  which  delight  in  a  moift 
nus,  foliis  latioribus,  RaiiSyn,  Small  Soil,  in  fome  obfcure  Part  of  the 
mountain  Meadow-rue,  with  broad-  Garden,  where  better  Things  will 
er  Leaves.  not  thrive;  in  which  Places  theiV 

t8.  Thalictrum  mfVr/mffw  mon*  will  thrive  and  flower,  and  main-. 

tanum  afro-ruhens,  foliis  fpltndtnti-  tain  themfelves  without  any  other 

kiss,   Raii  Sjn,     Smalleft  mountain  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  froni 
Meadow-rue,   with    blackifh-red*  ytry  large   Weeds,    which  wooh} 

ihining  Leaves,  overbear  and  dedroy  them. 

All    thefe  Sorts  are  commohly  The  other  Sorts  are  of  humble 

known  by  the  Name  of  FeatherM  or  Growth,  fome  of  them  feldom  rifmg 

Sfanijb  Columbine  among  the  Gar-  above  fix  Inches  high,  and  the  others 

deners;    which  Names,  I   fuppofe,  not  more  than  a  Foot;  but  thefe'. 

|h^y  received  from  the  Sixn'ittudti  ma/  be  planted  in  (hady  fiorder«^ 
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irfch  other  hardy  PbntSp  where  they 
will  thrive  very  well,  provided  they 
are  watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  wiU 
abide  (everal  Years.  Ail  thefe  Sorts 
will  flower  in  May  and  June^  and 
their  Seeds  are  ripe  toward  the  End 
t3&Augufiz  but  as  thefe  propagate  fo 
faft  -by  their  Roots,  they  are  rarely 
vaired  from  Seeds,  which  is  a  more 
tedious  Method  ;  for  it  is  commonly 
three  Years  before  the  Seedling- 
plants  produce  their  Flowers  fo 
Hcong  as  the  old  ones. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots :  the  beft  time 
lor  this  Work  is  in  SifUmhir^  when 
their  Leaves  begin  to  decay,  that 
tiiey  may  take  frefli  Root  before  the 
Froft  comes  on  to  prevent  them. 
They  ifaould  alfo  be  planted  in  a  fre(h 
fight  Soil,  and  have  a  {hady  Situa- 
tion, in  which  they  will  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly ;  though  they  may  be 
planted  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
tion,  provided  it  be  not  too  hot  and 
dry.  Thefe  Roots  ihould  not  be 
parted  or  removed  oftener  thanevery 
other  Year ;  but  if  they  are  permitted 
to  ftand  three  Years,  they  will  flow- 
er much  flronger  for  it. 

Thefe  Planes  fl  wer  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  Mmf  to  the  Beginning  of 
Jwu  ;  and  if  the  Seafon  be  mode- 
rate, they  will  continue  in  Beauty  a 
long  time :  this,  together  with  their 
being  hardy  Plants,  which  require 
little  Culture,  renders  (bme  of  the 
beft  Kinds  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  good  Flower-garden  ;  as  their 
Flowers  are  very  proper  to  intermix 
with  others,  for  Bafons  to  adorn 
Halis,  Chimneys,  &r.  in  the  Sum* 
suer-time. 

THAPSIA,  The  Deadly  Cairot, 
or  fcorching  FeneL 

The  Chara£firs  are ; 
It  bmth  an  umhellatei  r^ft-Jbafii 
Ti<nM>try  canfijiing    of  fvt    Pitob^ 
nufbiih  art  flectd  in  a  driular  Qrdtr^ 
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and  refi  9n  tbt  Bmfalimeni  ;  nvbich 
afterward  becmus  a  Fruity  camp»fed 
of  two  lomg  farrrwod  Seidi,  wbick 
ba^vi  m  largt  leafy  Border • 
The  Species  are  ; 

I.  Thapsia  maxima^  latifflweofi* 
Ho,  C.  B,  P.  The  greateft  Scofch- 
ing-fenel,  with  a  very  broad  Leaf. 

a.  Thapsia  latifolia  vilU/a,  C 
B,P,  Broad-ieav'd  hairy  ScQTching- 
fenel. 

}.  THK^siAfolUsUbanotieBs^fae* 
tidiffima.  C.  B,  P.  The  mofl  flink- 
ing  Scorching -fenel,  with  Herb-> 
frankincenfe-leaves. 

4.  Thapsia  afiifolio^  iMfitamUm 
fmtidiffima^  fUre  alho.  Inft.  R.  H. 
The  moft  flinking  P^rtvgai  Scorch- 
ing-fenel,  with  a  Smallage-leaf,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

^.  Thapsia  tenuiorefoUo^  ApaU^ 
hft,  jR.  H,  AfuUan  Scorching- ^Bnel, 
with  a  narrow  Leaf. 

6.  Thapsia  five  fmrbitb  Gargm^ 
nicam^fimimiaiiffima.y.B.  Scorch- 
ing-fenel  with  very  broad  Seeds, 
whofe  Roots  were  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Turbeth. 

7.  Thapsia  Alfina  iudda^  tba^ 
USri  aut  earota  folio^  flare  alba. 
Bocc.  Mfif*  Shining  Scorching-ienel 
of  the  Alps^  with  a  Meadow-rue  or 
Carrot4eaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Thapsia  tbaliari folio.  Latter- 
nica'uillofa.Ltfi.R.U,  Hairy  P«r- 
/i^it/Scorcbing-fenel,  with  a  Mea« 
dow-rue-leaf. 

9.  Thapsia  Oneatalij,  euuthi  fo^ 
lio^  femine  elegant er  crenato,  Tomrm^ 
Car,  Eaflern  Scorching-feoel^  witk 
a  Dill-leaf,  and  Seeds  beautifnilj 
notched. 

10.  Thapsia  Orient  alii  aqnaiita^ 
mnge&eie  folifi,  foam.  Car.  EaAem 
Water  Scorching-fenel,  with  an  An- 
gelica leaf. 

11.  ThaP8i\  Cretica,    thaliari 

folio^  nnllofa^  feminam  alts  parfura* 

vifila^M,  fount.  Cor,  Hairy  Scorch- 

ij^g- 
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i^gfeoel  of  Cr#f/«  with  a  MetdpW'  'afiiader,  becavfe  the  Plants  fpread 
1«e<4eaf»  and  Seeds  with  purple-vio-  their  Leaves  ver/  wide.  When  the 
lee  Borders.  Flants  come  op  iaSpong,  they  muft 

12.  Tra  PS  I A  car^ta  folio,  CB.P,  be  carefully  clearM  from  VVeeds ;  and 
Scorching'fenel  with  a  Carrot- leaf,  where  they  are  too  clofe  together. 
The  firilSort  grows  plentifully  in  fome  of  them  (hoald  be  drawn  out, 
feveral  Paru  of  Sfain,  and  on  the  to  give  room  for  the  others  to  growi 
P;r«if#/»  where  the  Inhabitants  feme-  but  at  this  time  they  need  not  be 
times  ufe  theRoots  inMedicine  ;  but  left  wore  than  two  or  three  Inches 
it  parges  upward  and  downwardwith  apart :  for  the  firft  Year  the  Plants 
fo  machVioknce,  that  it  frequently  arife  from  Seeds,  they  make  but 
puts  tbofe  who  take  it  in  great  Ha-  flow  Progrefs  ;  fo  the  Autumn 
zard  of  their  Lives.  following  the  remaining  Part  of  the 

The  fixth  Sort,  whofe  Roots  have  Plants  may  be  taken  up,  leaving 
by  fome  Botanifts  been  fappofed^to  thofe  which  are  defignM  toremain* 
be  the  Turbith  of  the  Shops,  grows  abont  eighteen  Inches  afunder ;  and 
on  the  Coail  oi  Africa  \  from  whence  thofe  Plants  which  are  taken  op, 
the  Seeds  have  been  brought  into  fe^  may  be  tranfplanted  into  another 
veral  curious  Gardens  in  Europe^  Bed,  if  they  are  wanted.  After  the 
where  the  Plant  is  preferved  by  thofe  firft  Year  thefe  Plants  will  require 
who  delight  in  B!btany.  no  farther  Care  but  to  keep  them 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  mention^  in  clear  from  Weeds ;  and  every  Spring, 
the  Catalogue  of  Plants  inferted  in  juft  before  the  Plants  begin  to  pu(b 
the  College  Difpenfatory,  but  is  out  new  Leaves,  the  Ground  (hould 
rarely  ufed  in  Medicine ;  for  it  is  of  be  carefully  dug  between  the  Plants, 
fuch  an  acrid  burning  Quality,  that  to  loofen  it  \  but  the  Roots  muft 
It  is  very  dangerous  to  take  inward-  pot  be  injured,  left  it  (hould  caufe 
ly  ;  bat,  outwardly  applied,  it  takes  them  to  decay.  The  Plants,  being 
ofF  Blemiihes  and  Scans  from  the  thus  managed,  will  continue  fevend 
Skin*  Years,  and   produce   Flowers   and 

All  thefe  Plants  are  yery  hardy    Seeds  annually ;  from  which  new 
as  to  Coldj  fo  that  they  will  thrive  in    Plants  may  be  raifed. 
the  open  Air  in  this  Country:  they        THLASPI,  Mithridate-moilard. 
ihould  have  a  loamy  Soil,  and  in  dry  The  Chmraaen  are« 

Weather  (hould  be  watered,  other-         ne  Flower  conftfts  of  four  Leatfet^ 
wife  their  Flowers  will  fall  oiF,  without    tvbich  are  piaced  infirm  of  a  Crofs  % 
producing  good  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants    out  of  nvhofe  Cup  rifts  tbi  Pointal^ 
are  only  propagated  by  Seeds,  which    nubich  afterward  becomes  a  fmootb 
(hould  be  fown  in  Autumn;  for  if    annular  Fruity  hanging  commonly    a 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till    Uafi  Border^  and  flit  on  the  upptr 
Spring,  they  often  mifcarry  ;  or  if    ^iV/,  divided  into  tnvo  Cells  by  an  in* 
they  grow,  they  commonly  He  in    termediate  Partition  placed  obliquely 
Earth  a  wholeYear  before  the  Plants    with  refpeH  to  the  Valves^  and  fur-- 
come  up;  whereas  thofe  Seeds  which    nijh'd  *with  fmooth  roundijh  Seeds  : 
are  fown  in.Autumn,  generally  grow    to  thefe  Marks  mufi  he  added^  The  un- 
the  following  Spring.    Thefe  (hould    divided  Leaves,  ,nuhicb  diftinguiih  ii 
be  fown  in  Drills,    in    the  Place    fromC^effes, 
where  they  are  deligned  to  remain  :  The  Species  are  ; 

the  Drill)  (ho old  be  at  lead  two  Feet        i.    TiiMiPi     arvenfe^   JlUquie 
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UiU.  C.B.P.    Field  Mitkrid^te- 
mofiard,  with  broad  Pods. 

2.  Thlaspi  ro/a  dt  Hieric9  di^ 
Mum.  Mor,  Hift.  Mithridate-mu- 
'ftard,  callM  The  Rofc  of  JerUbo. 

3.  Thlaspi  ar*uenfi^  *vaecart^ 
imcano  folio,  C.  B,  P,  Common 
KKichridate-maftard. 

4.  Thlaspi  <vaceari/e  incano  fi» 
Jh,  minus.  C.  B,  P.  Small  hoary- 
kav^d  Mithridate^muftard. 

5.  Thlaspi  capfulit  hirfutis.J,B . 
Ifkbridate-mulbird  with  hairy  Pods. 

6.  Tni^hsvi  capfuia  cviata^ft- 
ifigrinwn.  J.B,  Foreign  Mithridate- 
miilbrd,  with  an  heart-fliapM  Pod. 

7.  Thlaspi  allium  redolent,  Idor, 
Mijf.  Mitbridate-muftafd  fmelling 
like  Garlick. 

8.  Thlaspi  arnjenfo  perfoliatum 
mafus.  C.  B.  P.  Greater  field  Mi- 
tbridatemuftard,  with  Thorough- 
wftx*leaves. 

9.  Thlaspi  ferfoUatum  minus, C. 
X.  P.  Smaller  thorough-wax-leav*d 
kdithridate-moftard. 

10.  Thlaspi parvum faxatih^Jh^ 
ti  rmBenie.C. B, P. SmsUl  rockMithri- 
dace-muftardy  with  a  rediih  Flower. 
II.  Thlaspi  Alpinum^  folio  r«- 
hmdiore  camofo^  flfsro  pufpurafcente, 
Infi.  R.  H.  Mithridate  -  mallard, 
,9t  theAlpSfVAth  a  roander  flefhy  Leaf, 
and  a  purpliih  Flower. 

12.  Thlaspi  mistimumLuffetnicum, 
feblearia  folio,  hfi,  R.  H,  The 
lead  Portugal  Mithridate  -  maftard, 
with  aScarv^ygrafs-leaf. 

13.  Thlaspi  Alpinum  minimum^ 
fohis  cruffis  far  augufiis.  Inft.  R.  H. 
TheleaftMithridatemuftard  of  the 
Alps,  with  narrow  fiefhy  Leaves. 

14.  Thlaspi  Lufitamcum  umhet- 
fatum,gruminfofolio^  flon  purpura^ 
feentt  tf  alho,  Inft,  R.  H.  Portw 
fal  Mithridate-mufbrdyWith  aOrafs- 
leaf,  and  parplifli  or  white  Flowers 
growing  io  an  Umbel. 

I  J.  T^hAS?iOrienfa/f  faxatifi. 
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fUre  rtliuti^  foBis  potygoLg^pefalu 

florum  aqiudibus.  Toum,  Cor,   Eaft- 

era  rock  Mithridate-maftard,  wick 

Milkwort  leaves,  and  rediihFlowerSp 

whofe  Petals  are  equal. 

16.  Thlaspi  Orientale  tenmfoU^ 
urn  eanefcenSfJlort  albo.  Toum.  Cmr^ 
Eaftern  Mithridate  -  mnffaud,  witb 
narrow  Leaves,  which  are  hoary,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

17.  Thlaspi  Orieutalo glaimm, 
famoli  foliis,  foum.  Cor.  Smooth 
Eailern  Mithridate-muftard,  withSm* 
molus-leaves. 

18.  Thlasti  Orii»faIg,filioc^s»» 
erambis^  flon  mini/no,  Toum,  Cor,, 
Eaftern  Mithridate-mnflard,  with  a 
Dogs-mercury -leaf,  and  a  very  fmall 
Flower. 

19.  Thlaspi  Orient  ale  frutico^ 
fum^  fcammonii   MonJpeSinfis  folio, 
TtlUm.  Cor,     Shrubby  Eaftern  Mi- 
thridate-muflard,  with  die  Leaf  of 
Montptlier  Scammony. 

20.  Th L A sp ifoliis  glohuUri^t,  7. 
B,  Treade-muftard  with  Leavea 
like  Globularia. 

21.  Thlaspi  fpicatum  Perficum 
perfoliatum  maximum  ifoliis  inftriori- 
ius  tenuiter  incifis  iypecoi  fuodo^  fufe^ 
rioribus  a  caule  perfoliate  modo  ptme- 
ft  at  is,  Mor,  Hift,  Spiked  Perfiam 
Treacia  -  muilard,  with  the  under 
Leaves  finely  cut  like  thofe  of  Hype* 
coum,  and  the  upper  Leaves  like 
Thorough-wax. 

The  tr^  Sort  is  fometimes  found 
wild  in  England  :  but  not  near  Lou- 
don, This  is  the  Sort  of  which  the 
College  of  Phyficians  have  ordered 
the  Seeds  to  be  usM  in  fome  of  the 
grand  Medicines  of  the  Shops ; 
though  the  Seeds  of  feveral  other 
Plants  are  commonly  fubflituted  ia- 
flead  of  it,  becaufe  the  Seeds  of  this 
Sort  are  not  very  common  in  Lm* 
don  }  but  the  Plants  might  be  ea/ily 
cultivated  in  fuchPlenty^a^  to  furniih 
the  Town  with  the  right  Sort,  as 

/  ihey 
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Aey  iretxtrtmthaxdy,  tod  require 
no  other  Culture  bat  to  fow  the 
Seeds  ia  Fihruary^  4ipo&  an  open  Spot 
of  Ground  ;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  mufi  be  conibnt" 
ly  dear'dirom  W^s.  Ifijitngthtj  ^ 
will  flower,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
ibon  after;  when  the  Planu  always 
fcrifii,  being  annual. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  called  Rofie  of 
Jericba:  this  is  a  Plant  of  no  great 
Beauty  or  Ufe  $  ib  is  feldom  culti- 
vated, except  in  Botanic  Gardens. 
It  reqaiFes  the  fame  Culture  as  the 
former  Sort,  and  is  alfo  an  anihial 
Plant  I  but  the  Seeds  rarely  ripen  in 
Bngiund. 

The  third  Sort  grows  pkntifnUjr 
wild  araongft  the  Com,  and  by  the 
Sides  of  Hedges,  in  mod  Parts  ef 
England.  The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  are 
generally  fold  by  the  Droggifts  in 
LmUw^  for  the  true  Mithndatc-ma- 
ilard  ;  but  the  firft  Sort  is  what  the 
College  of  Ph3rfic]ans  have  diieAcd 
to  be  os*d  in  the  Thiriaca. 

The  fourth,  eighth^  ninth,  and 
twentieth  Sorts  alfo  grow  wild  in 
Ibme  Parts  of  Gr^at  Britain  ;  but 
are  not  fo  common  as  the  former 
Sorts,  efpoctaliy  the  twentieth, which 
is  found  in  the  mountainous  Paftures 
in  Torijhin^  and  fome  other  Places 
in  the  North  ;  but  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  South,  unlefs  in  fome  cn- 
rioas  Botanic  Gardens  ;  where  it  is 
prefervM  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  twelAh,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  Sorts  are 
found  wild  on  the  A/fSt  and  in  Sfmn, 
FortKgm/f^ndltalj:  thde  art  preferv- 
cdin  the  Gardens  of  thofePerfons 
who  are  cttrious  in  Botany,  for  the 
lake  of  Variety. 

-  The  fifteenth,-  fiaeteenth,  feven- 
teenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
Sort,  were  dtfcovered  by  Dr. 
Toumefiri  in  the  Ltvant^  from 
whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to  the 
RcjalGardtn  at  Parity 


^ 
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Moft  cf  thefe  Sorts  an 
Plant8,which,if  permitted  to  ihed  their 
Seeds  on  the  Groand,  will  foooeei 
much  better  than  when  fown  bf 
Hand,  efpecially  if  they  are  noc 
fown  in  Antamn;  for  when  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  if  die 
Seafon  (hould  prove  dry, they ieldo« 
grow  s  and  it  they  do  come  up^ 
the  Plants  will  be  vtiy  fmall,  and 
produce  little  Seed  :  whereas  thofe 
Plants  which  come  up  in  AutuoM^ 
will  abide  the  Winter*!  Cold  vef|r 
well,  and  the  following  Spring  will 
get  Strength  before  the  hotWeather 
comes  in  ;  fo  will  flower,  and  paa- 
duoe  plenty  of  Seeds. 

Some  of  thefe  Sorts  produce  prflt« 
ty  Flowers  growing  in  Clufter^ 
which  renders  them  worthy  of  aPlace 
in  large  Gardens,  where  there  is 
room  for  Variety,  efpecially  as  thef 
require  ^tarf  little  Trouble  to  culti- 
vate them :  for  aone  of  thefe  Sorts 
ihould  be  tranfplaated,  but  fown 
whene  they  aredefign'd  to  remain; 
and  if  they  are  kept  clear  froca 
Weeds,  it  is  all  the  Culture  theyie* 
^nire.  Many  of  thefo  Hants  will 
grow  on  the  Top  of  old  Walls,  or 
other  Buikiings ;  where  theywill  fhed 
their  Seeds,  and  mainuin  themfelfts 
without  Care  $  and  growing  vecf 
low  and  ftinted,  will  produce  a  great 
Number  of  Flowers;  which  will 
make  a  pretty  Appearance  in  the 
Spring,  when  they  arc  in  Flower. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  to  the 
Height  of  two  Feet  or  more,  and 
becomes  (hrubby.  The  Fk>wers  of 
this  Kind  are  fmall,  and  do  not 
make  a  very  good  Appearance ;  but 
the  Plant  is  prefervM  by  fome  curi- 
ous  Perfons,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
This  Sort  may  be  propagated  by 
.  Cuttings  during  any  of  the  Summer- 
month9,in  like  manner  as  the  Candy« 
tufi-tree ;  bat  is  fome  what  tender- 
er i  and^  when  it  is  rooted,  ihpuki 
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be  planted  in  Pots,  and  IhelterM  in 
Winter^  in  the  fiune  manner  as  hath 
been  directed  for  that  Sort;for  which 
ice  Utris. 

The  twenty- firft  Sort  it  generally 
fnppofed  to  be  the  firft  Iblajfi  of 
Diofcorideif  the  Seeds  of  which   he 

Ceicribes  for  medicinal  Ufe  :  the 
wer  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cut 
into  very  fine  Segments,  fo  as  at  the 
firft  Appearance  to  refemble  the 
wild  Camonnile;  but  when  the  Stems 
aiifethey  are  gamilhed  with  oval 
intire  Leaves,  which  embrace  them 
like  the  Thorough-wax,  to  which 
they  bear  a  great  Refemblance. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
perifhes  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ; 
and  if  the  Seeds  are  permitted  to 
fcatter,-  the  Plants  will  come  ap  in 
Autumn,  and  live  thro*  the  Winter; 
or  the  Seeds  Should  be  fown  in  Au- 
tumn ;  for  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
Spring,  do  feldom  live  to  perfed 
Seeds. 

THLASPIDIUM,  Mithridate* 
nufiard. 

The  CbaraSfrs  are ; 

^bi  Flower  C9nfifi$  offowr  Leawes^ 
wjbicb  an  placed  inform  of  a  Croft ; 
M/  of  Hubofi  Cuf  rifts  tbi  Pointal^ 
ntibich  aftemnari  becomes  a  dosAU 
fmooth  Frost  J  compofed  of  tnuo  Paris  ^ 
ibat  are  fefaratid  by  an  intermiMaie 
PartitioM  ;  eaeb  of<wbicbfweils<witb 
m  red  Seed t  *wbieb  is  gemrallj  flat  and 
•blong. 

The  Species  9xe ; 

1.  Thlaspidium  Monf^linfe^ 
hieracii  folio  birfuto^  Infi,  R,  H, 
Montpelier  Thlafpidium,  with  an 
hairy  Hawkweed-leaf. 

2.  Thlaspidium  birfiiium,  ca- 
lyce  floris  auriculato,  Infl,  R,  //. 
Hairy  Thlafpidium,  with  an  eared 
Flowcr-cup. 

3.  Thlaspidium  ansutsm^  flare 
fallidi  lutio.  Infi.  R.  H.    Amiual 
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Thlafpidiam»  widi  a  pale  yeBoir 
Flower. 

4.  TvLisMViTsivu  rapbam  fi^^ 
hft.  R,  H.  Radi&leav'dTldarpi- 
dinm. 

$.  Thlasfidivm  ancbnfia  fdio^ 
Inft.  R.  H.  Alkanet-kav^d  Tlila. 
fpidium* 

6.  TnLASPibiVH  Apukm  fiicA» 
ttm,  Inft.  R.  H.  Spiked  TUafpi- 
dium  of  Apulia, 

7.  Thlaspidium  monianmoK* 
gnftifolium  glabrnm.  Infi.  R,  H. 
Smooth  narrow  -  leav*d  mountain 
Thlafpidium. 

8.  Thlaspidium  Alpinustfnmi" 
Jnm  af^irum.  hft,  R.  H.  Low 
rongh  Thkfpidinm  of  the  Alps. 

9.  Thlaspidium  Apubm  mcf- 
mmt  florihus  kx  albo  pnrpnrofeenti' 
bus.  Inft.  R.  H.  Hoary  Thlafpi- 
dium  oiApuUa^  with  whitepvrpbih 
Flowers. 

10.  Thlaspidium  Ktfpamemf 
asnpliore  ftore^  folio  craffo  dentatt. 
Hort.  Eltb.  Spani/b  Thlafpidiuoi, 
with  a  hrge  Flower,  and  a  thick  in* 
dented  Lnf. 

AH  the  Sorts  are  anaoal  or 
biennial  Plants  (except  the  \d)$ 
which  perifh  foon  afiter  they  have 
perfeded  their  Seeds.  Theie  are 
Plants  of  no  great  fieaoty ;  io  ue 
rarely  cultivate,  except  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  thofe  who  are  carious  i> 
Botany.  If  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are 
fown  upon  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  in 
the  Autumn,  the  Plants  will  abide 
the  Winter,  and  will  flower  Uroog 
the  following  Spring ;  and  firom  theie 
a  much  greater  Quantity  of  Seeds 
may  be  fav*d. 

The  laft  Sort  is  a  perennial  n««*» 
which  at  prefcnt  is  very  nxe  in^^' 
land:  this  produces  Flowers  ino» 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  Candy  toft- 
tree,  which  makes  a  fine  Appf*"^^ 
in  the  Winicr-fealon.    This  Sort 
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noft  be  treated  in  the  lame  manner 
as  the  Cahdy- tuft- tree,  an4  is  propa- 
gated by  Cattings  in  the  fiune  way. 

THISTLE.     Vide  Cardaui. 

THORN-APPLE.  Fide  Sffa- 
monium. 

THORN,  the  Olaftnhury.  ride 
Mefptlas. 

1^  THUYA,  The ArborVita^  w/^. 
The  CbarmSers  are  i 

ne   Leases  are  ever^gretn^  and 
€9mfrefs*d^  having  fmall  ebbng/qua- 
moui  Cones  on  the  Back-fides ^in  9*fhich 
the  Seeds  are  ecntai/t^d. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  Thuya  ^heofhrafti.  JC.  B,P. 
The  Arbor  Vitat,  or  Tree  of  Life. 

2.  Thuya  Theefhrajli,  foiio  va- 
riegato.  The  ftripcd  Arbor  Vice, 
or  Tree  of  Life. 

3.  Thuya  firehilis  uncinatis, 
fqiusnds reflexoacnminatis.  Lin, Hort, 
aiff.    The  China  Arbor  Vit«. 

The  iirft  Sort  was  formerly  in 
greater  Efteem  than  at  prefenc  in  the 
Englifif  Gardens :  it  was  common- 
ly raised  in  the  Norferies  near  £«»- 
d9n,  where  their  Heads  were  fheerM 
into  a  conical  Figure.  But  fince  that 
lowTafle  of  Gardening,  in  croud- 
ing  vaft  Quantities  of  dippM  Plants 
into  Gardens,  is  joftly  exploded, 
thefe  Trees  do  not  meet  with  fo 
good  Reception  as  formerly  ;  but 
notwithfianding  this,  there  may  be 
fomeof  them  planted  in  Gardens  to 
great  Advantage,  if  they  are  placM 
'  in  WildernelTes,  or  Clumps  of  ever- 
green Trees,  where  thefe  fhould  be 
planted  with'  other  Sorts  which  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  Growth :  and  in 
fnchPlantations,  the  dull  heavy  green 
Colour  of  thefe  Leaves  will  be  very 
ufef ul  in  adding  to  theLuftre  of  thofe 
which  are  of  a  more  lively  Greenland 
make  a  fine  Variety. 

The  ftriped  Sort  is  pre(erv*d  by 
the  Curious  in  collecting  foch  Varie- 
ties i  bat  ^as  little  Beauty«^ 
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TheC^M  Arbor  Vitae  liadi  not 
been  lon^  in  EMrefes  the  Coaea 
of  this  fame  Tree  were  feat  from 
China  by  fome  of  the  French  Mi* 
ffionaries;  and  fince  this  Sort  has 
been  introdac'd  into  the  Engli/lf  Gar- 
dens, it  has  been  greatly  propagated 
by  Layers  and  Cuttings;  but  cho 
Seeds  feldom  ripen  here. 

The  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  of  a 
beautiful  green  Colour,  and  the 
Branches  are  well  cloath^d  wich 
them ;  fo  that  it  makes  a  fine  Ap- 
pearance when  intermiVd  with  other 
ever-green  Trees.  This  Tree,  al- 
though a  Native  of  Chiaa^  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and  will  endure  the 
greateft  Cold  of  this  Country  in  the 
open  Air;  which  renders  it  more 
valuable. 

It  will  grow  to  the  Height 
of  twenty  Feet,  or  upward,  and  is 
generally  furnifliM  with  Braochea 
all  the  Length  of  the  Stem  ;  fo  that 
it  deferves  to  be  ranged  in  the  firft 
Clafs  of  ever-greenTrees  for  Beauty. 

Thefe  Trees  may  be  propagated 
by  laying  down  their  tender  Bran- 
ches  in  Autumn  ;  obferving  to  flit 
them  at  a  Joint  (as  is  commonly 
praAis'd  for  Carnations),  as  alio  to 
water  them  in  dr^  Weather,  and 
keep  them  confiantly  clear  from 
Weeds.  If  thefe  Things  be  duly 
obferv^d,  the  Layers  will  be  rooted 
in  two  Years  ;  by  which  time  they 
may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplantc^ 
into  aNurfery  inRows  three  Feet  af- 
under,and  the  Plants  eighteen  Inches 
Di(bnce  in  the  Rows  ;  obferving  to 
lay  a  little  Mulch  upon  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground  about  their  Roots,  to 
prevent  the  Wind  from  drying  it;  and 
in  dry  Weather  they  (hould  be  often 
refrefh^d  with  Water,  until  cbey  have 
taken  Root;  after  which  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clear  fromWeeds^ 
and  the  Ground  dug  every  Spring 
between  the  Rows»  that  their  Roots 

^  may 
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cxteod  thnttfelvef  on  every. 
$iiie.  la  this  Nurfery  they  may 
Bcoiatn  &ve  or  iijc  Years,  and  may 
tiien  be  tranrplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  good.  The"  beii  Sea- 
ioa  to  remove  thefe  Trees  is  about 
tktEsy^ofSipfeaher^  or  Beginning 
«f  jfyrJif  jufl  before  they  ihoot. 

Thefe  Trees  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  Slips,  which  fhould  be 
planted  on  a  moiil:  Soil  in  Autumn  ; 
andiffhaded  ioveryhot  dry  Weather, 
Bioft  of  them  will  take  Root ;  after 
which  they  m'uft  be  treated  as  hath 
been  dtreded  for  the  Layers. 

The  Leaves  of  the  common  Sort, 
beisg  bruifed  between  the  Fingers, 
emit  a  ftrong  Scent,  fo  me  what  like 
Ointment ;  and  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, that  fome  Perfonsmake  an  Oint- 
nent  thereof,  which  is  efteemM  ex- 
cellent for  frefh  Wounds. 

THYMBRA. 

The  Chara3ers  are : 

h  hu$h  a  lahiatid  Fio*wer^  liki 
thofi  of  the  Savcry^  Tfyme^  and  Cala- 
math  ;  from  'VjbUb  this  Plant  differs 
in  having  its  Flowers  grotving  in 
Whor/es. 

TheSpeciis  are? 

1 .  Th y  MB r  a  Ugitima,  Cluf,  HiJI. 
The  true  Thymbra  of  Clufius. 

2.  Thymbra  Hifpaniea^  toridis 
folio.    Inf.    R,  H.    SpanipThym- 

bra,  with  a  fair  Heath-pineleaf. 

3.  THYMbRA  SanSi  Julianiyfivi 
Satureia  *vera.  L>)b»  Icon,  Thym- 
bra of  Mount  Saint  Julian^  or  the 
true  Savory  of  Lobd. 

The  firlt  Sort  rlfes  about  two  Feet 
high,  and  bath  a  woody  Stem,  and 
divides  into  many  Branches  fo  as  to 
form  a  fmall  Bufh.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Savory,  and  have  a  ftrong  aroma- 
tic Scent  when  bruised.  This  Sort 
grows  plentifully  in  feveral  Iflands 
of  the  JrcbipoJago ;  from  whence  the 
Seedswere  fern  to  feverad  curiotts 
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PerfoDSy  who  caldvate  it  for  the  lake 
of  Variety.  This  Kind  may  be 
propagated  byCuttings,which  (hoold 
be  planted  in  thtBeginning  of  Jprilt 
on  a  Border,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  Sun  ;  and  in  diy 
Weather  they  muft  be  conftandy 
watered,  until  they  have  taken  good 
Root ;  after  which  time,  they  will 
require  no  farther  Care,  bat  to  keep 
them  clear  from  Weeds  till  Micbaeh 
mas  ;  at  which  time  the  Planu 
ihould  be  carefully  taken  np,  aod 
tranfplanted  ;  fome  of  them  into 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  (helter'd  in 
Winter ;  and  the  others  on  a  dry 
lean  Soil  in  a  warm  Situation,  where 
they  will  endure  the  Cold  of  our  or- 
dlnary  Winters  very  well ;  but  in 
fevere  Winters  they  are  frequently 
deilroyed  :  therefore  it  is  proper  to 
preferve  two  or  three  Plants  in  Pots 
under  Shelter,  left  thofe  in  the  open 
Air  ihottld  be  kiU'd. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  difcover*d 
by  J^t,  Tourmfort  in  Caftili^  where 
it  grew  plentifully  on  ftony  Ground. 
This  is  a  low  ever  -  green  buihy 
Plant  fomewhat  like  Thyme  ;  but 
the  Leaves  are  broader,  and  the 
whole  Plant  has  a  more  dull  and 
fomewhat  fetid  Smell.  This  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  by  Cut- 
tings, as  the  former  Sort; and  (hould 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  third  Sort  grows  in  iercfal 
Places  in  Italy  tLndSicify,  commonly 
on  ftony  Land,  or  on  old  Walls :  this 
is  a  low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  above 
fix  Inches  high,  fending  forth  many 
upright  Branches  from  the  Root, 
which  have  Spikes  of  fmall  Flowers, 
growing  in  Whorles  on  their  Tops. 
This  Sort  is  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  on  a  light 
lean  Soil ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
£rong  enough  to  tranfplant,  fome  of 
them  ftiouid  be  planted  in  Pots  to 
be  flielter'd  inWintfrj  and  the  others 

ma/ 
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taiy  tanain  where  they  were  fown,        t.  THYuuhXAiaurifiiiAfe^ffr'- 

obferving  to  keep  them  clear  from    virau^  j'eu  laareoim  mas,  Toum,  The 

Weeds*  which  is   all  the  Culture  Spurge  or  Dwarf- laurel. 

they  require.      This  Sort  feidom         2.  Thymelje a  laurifiiia/imper' 

continues  longer  than  two  or  three  virms,  fo^is  'variegatis.    The  ilri- 

Years ;  fo  that  Seeds  (hould  be  fown     ped  Spurge-laurel. 

evexy  other  Seafon  to  raife  a  Supply        3.  Th ymeljba  lauri  folio  did* 

of  young  Plants.  duo^finiilaurnUfiMmna,  Toum.The 

Thefe  Plants  are  fupposM  to  have  common  Mezereon. 
the iameVirtues  as  Savory*  to  which        4.  Thymblaa  iauri  folio  ded^ 

they  are  nearly  ally*d.  iuo^fiore  alhido^  fruSu  fla'uifcente. 

Mofl:  of  the .  aromatic  verticillate  ^ourm.     The  Mezereon  with  white 

Plants  will  endure  the  Cold  of  the  Flowers,  and  yellowiih  Fruit, 
moft  fevere Winters  in  England^  pro-         5.Thymelaa  lauri  folio  deddtto^ 

vided  they  grow  on  rocky  ftony  dry  forg  rubro.  The  Mezereon  with  red 

Ground*  where  they  will  be  fliort  Flowers. 

and  ftinted  ;  and   are   alfo   much        6.  Thymblaa  laud  folio  did- 

itronger  fcented,  than  when  they  are  duo^foliis  tx  Ituto'variigads.    The 

fown  or  planted  on  a  richer  Soil ;  common    Mezereon,   with   ilriped 

nay*  moft  of  them  will  grow  on  old  Leaves. 

Walls  and  Bail'dings,  where  they  will  7*  Th  YUELJRAfolUs  lint.  C.B.P. 
root  into  the  Joints  between  the  Spurge-olive*  or  Laurel  with  Flax- 
Stones  or  Bricks ;  and  though  tbey  leaves. 

are  exposed  to  the  fevereil  Winds*         8.  Thymecaa  Alpina  htifolia 

yet  will  they  refid  the  Cold*  when  bumilior,  fore  purpureo  odoratijjimo. 

the  Plants  of  the  fame  Kinds*  which  hift.  R,  H,    Dwarf  Spurge -laurel 

are  in  the  warmed  Situations  of  the  of  the  Alpj^  with  a  Flax-leaf*  aod  a 

Garden*  are  intirely  deftroy*d.     Of  very  fweet  purple  Flower, 
this  there  have  been  feveral  Inftances        9>  Tuymblaa    Alpina  latifolia, 

within  the  Memory  of  fome  Perfons  burnt Hor,  ftore  alio  odoratijfimo,  Inft^ 

now  living  ;  when  all  the  Rofmary^  R.  H»    Dwarf  Spurge-laurel  of  the 

and  many  other  of  the  like  aromatic  Mps^  with  a  Flax* leaf*  and  a  stty 

Herbs*  have  been  deIUroy*d  in   the  ^weet  white  Flower. 
Gardens  ;  when  fome  few  Plants,         10.    Thymelaa    wllofa  minor 

which  were  growing  on  old  Walls*  Lpfitanica,  polygoni  folio.  Inft.  R,H. 

have  efcapM  ;  whereby  their  Species  Smaller  hairy  Portugal  Spurge-lau* 

have  becB  preferved  in  England,  lel*  with  a  Knot-grafs-leaf. 

THYMELiEA*  Spurge  -  laurel,         11.  THYMiL-ffiA    linaria  folio^ 

or  Mezereon.  *vulgans.   Jnft,    R.    H.      Commpa' 

The  Cbara£lers^TCi  Spurge  laurel*    with    a  Toad-fiax- 

Tig  Flowtr  confifis  of  one  Leafi  //,  leaf, 

fortht  moft  part^  fmtnol-Jhapy^  and         12.    ThymeL-SA    linada  fblio^ 

cut  into  four  Stgmen/j  ;  from  'who ft  Hifpcnica.     Infi,  R,     H.>     Spunijh 

Centre  rifes .the  Point al^  mihicb  of  Spurge-laurel*    with    a  Toad  ilaxr 

temoard  becomes  an  oval  Fruit, *wbieb  leaf. 

is  in  fome  full  ofjuice^  hut  in  othere         1 3.  Th  VMELJEA     latifolia    Hi- 

it  dryy  ineacb  of  which  is  contain^ dom  f panic  ay  oigafoliis,  Infi,  R.  H,  Broad* 

oblong  Seed,  Icav'd  Spamjh  Spurge  laurel,    with 

The  Species  are  \  Olive-leaves. 
Vql.  Mi.  4S  14.  Thy 
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14..  Thymbljba  arginfea  lialu 
r«,  oUafiliis.   Jnft.   R.  H.     Silver 
talianSp  urge-laurel,  with  Oiive- 
eares. 

1 5.  Thyueljea  /axatilit,  •Use 
folh,  hfi.  R.  H.  Rocky  Spurge^ 
laurel,  with  an  Olive-leaf. 

t6.     TnYuuLJgk  Alplfia,  foHo 

mtrinqui  ineano^Jhrt  alb^.  Inft.   R, 

H.    jflfhi  Spurge-laurely  with   a 

Leaf  hoary  on  both  Sides,  and  a 

w  hite  Flower. 

17.  Thy  MEL  JEk  fohii  folygaldP 
^labrii.  C.  B,  P.  Spurge- laurel 
with  fmooth  Milkwort-leaves. 

18.  Thymeljea  foliis  pofygaLe 
nf  llo/is,  Inft,  R.  H.  Spurge  -  laurel 
with  hairy  Milkwort-leaves. 

19.  TuYVkZLiE h  foliis  ehamel^tf 
minoribms  fuhbir/utis,  C,  B.  P. 
Spurge- laurel  with  finaller  Widow- 
mil -leaves,  which  are  fomewhat 
hairy. 

20.  TnYMELiEA  ISJpanicay  foliis 
mjfti  incanis,  Inft,  R.  H,  Sfaniftf 
Spurge-laurd,  with  hoary  Myrtle* 
leaves. 

21.  Thymelba  Pyrenatcajwd- 
perifolia^  ramulisfkrreSis,  Inft.  RM. 
Pyrenean  Spurge  laurel,  with  ajuni- 
per-leaf,  and  upright  Branches. 

22.  Thy  MEL  JE  A  foliis  candicmi' 
tibuSf  ferici  inftar  mollihus .  C.B.  P. 
Spurge  -  laurel  with  whitiih  foft 
I^ves  reTcmbllDg  Silk,  commonly 
callM  Tarton-rain. 

25.  Thymeljea    Cretica^    ohtt 
foUofubtus  nfilloJo.Toam.Cor,  Spurge- 
Jaurel  of  Oett^  with  an  OUve-leaf 
hairy  underneath. 

24.  Thymelaa  Cretiea^oleafo^ 
lio  utrinqui  glabr9.  Tourn,  Cor. 
Sparge  -  laurel  of  Crete^  with  an 
Olive-leaf  fmooth  on  both  Sides. 

25.  Thymel^a  Pontica^  dirt 
foliis.  Tcurn.  Cor,  Pontic  Spurge- 
laurel,  with  Citron-leaves. 

26.  Thymblaa  Orifntalts  mni' 
ma,  kutioUfiUo^flwi^  gfmiratis 
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Mis,  Toum,  Cor.  The  kail  Eat* 
em  Spurge-olive,  with  the  commoa 
Spurge -laurel -leaves,  and  white 
Flowers  growing  in  Cluften. 

27.  THXMEhMKOriiniMliSfiaxi 
folio  fwhtus  *vilhfo,  fioro  alho.  Tinrm. 

Cor,  Eaftem  Spurge-laurel,  with  a 
Box- leaf  hairy  on  the  Under-fide^ 
and  a  white  Flower. 

28.  THYMBLiEA  Orittttalis.fali' 
eisfiliOy  fore  albo  odoratiffisiUm  Tmtv. 
Cor.  Eallem  Spurge-laurel,  with  a 
WilJow-leaf,  and  a  white  fweet- 
fcented  Flower. 

29.  'Thymeljba  linifoU^ ftmllsy 
Africana^  fhribtu  palUdis  04hrati£i- 
mis.  Prod.  Par.Bat.  Jfricstn  Spurge- 
hurel  like  the  feventh  Sort,widi  pale 
fweet-icented  Flowers. 

'  30.  THYMBLiCA  linifoUit fimhs^ 
Africana^foUis  Imcidis^  latioribus^  & 
obtufis.  Par.  Bat.  African  Spurge- 
laurel,  Hke  the  feventh  Sort,  with 
broader,  fhiAing,  and  obtufe  Leaves. 

31.  Thymblaa  Africmna^foUis 
lint,  floribus  in  capitulstm  congeftis. 
Oldenl.  African  Spurge-laurel,  with 
Flax- leaves,  and  Flowers  colleded 
in  Heads. 

32.  THYMELiBA  Africoma^  rmf- 
marini  folio  anguftiffim»  brtviori. 
Oldenl.  African  Spurge-laurel,with 
a  very  narrow  and  fliorterRoimarT- 
leaf. 

3  3 .  Thymel^ A  Africana^  rorif- 
marini  folio  angnfiiffimo  IcngioH. 
OUinl.  African  Spurge-laurel,widl 
a  very  narrow  and  longer  Roiinary- 
leaf. 

34.  Thymeljea  Africana,  f* 
rifmarini  foUo^  flaribns  Ungion^Mt. 
Oldenl.  Africsut  Spurge- laurel,  wic& 
a  Rofmary-leaf,  and  longer  Flow- 
ers. 0 

35.  Thymbl/ea  Africmsm^fntf 
msmdttfttcii^  oriae foliis  Msgmftiffimii. 
Prod.  Par.  Bat.  African  Sparge^ 
laurel,  with  the  Face  of  Sanamuodi, 
and  very  narrow  Heath-leaves. 

36.  Thy- 
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j6.  Thymeljea  Africana^  tar- 
t9n-rairiJimUsyfi9ribus  in  capitulum 
^•«^^w.  OUenl,.  Jfriean  Spurge* 
laurel,  like  the  Tarton-raire,  with 
Flowers  coIIe£^ed  in  an  Head. 

37.  Thtmeljea  Africana^foliis 
rufci,  OldenL .  jSfricau  Spurge-lau- 
rel, with  Butchers-broom-leaves. 

38.  Thymbljea  Africana  fru- 
iifcins^  jafmini  Jlort^  foUu  ptljgal^t, 
OldinL  African  fhrubby  Sparge- 
laurel,  with  a  Jafmine- flower,  and 
Leaves  of  Milkwort. 

39.  THYUELiBA  Capenfis^  nef^ 
^beapbrtLfii  foUis  aculeatis,  fiortfar- 
^opurpnrio^  PJnL  Pbyt.  Spurge- 
laurel  of  the  Cape  ofGoo'dHofiy  with 
prickly  Furz-leaves,  sind  a  fmall 
purple  Flower. 

40.  Thymblaa  Amtricana fru- 
iefctnsy  rori/marini  folios  fiort  albo. 
Plum.  SYivyxhhy  American  Spuree- 
laurely  with  a  Rolinary-leaf,  and  a 
white  Flower. 

.  The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  js  found 
wild  in  Woods,  and  other  fliady 
Places^  in  divers  Parts  oi  England  i 
but  is  often  cultivated  in  Gardens 
for  Variety  t  where^  if  it  is  planted 
in  Wiidernefles,  or  ihady  Walks,  it 
will  thrive  very  well  ;  and  being  an 
l^ver- green,  and  producing  its  Flow- 
ers in  Winter,  when  few  other 
Plants  flower,  makes  it  more  accept- 
able. The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety 
of  the  firfl,  which  is  preferv^d  for 
the  Beauty  of  its  flriped  Leaves. 
Both  thefe  Plants  may  be  propa- 

fated  by  Suckers  taken  from  the  old 
lantSy  of  by  Layers ;  which  fhould 
be  taken  off  in  Autumn,  and  planted 
in  a  ftrong  Soil,  and  fliady  Situation; 
where,  after  they  jiave  taken  Root, 
they  will  require  little  farther  Care; 
but  the  plain  Sort  is  as  eafily  propa- 
gat'ed  by  the  Berries  as  the  Meze- 
reon. 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  Mezereon 
are  propagated    by    fowing    their 
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Seeds  ;  the  beft  Seafon  for  which  js 
in  July^  foon  after  they  are  rip^ 
when  they  begin  to  fall  from  thip 
Trees.  Thefe  fliould  be  fown  upon 
an  Eafl  Border,  where  they  may  have 
only  the  morning  Sun,  and  covered 
about  half  an  Inch  with  frefh  Earth  ; 
in  the  Spring  following  fome  of  the 
Plants  wjU  appear,  when  they  muft' 
be  carefully  cltarM  from  Weeds,  aiui 
in  dry  Weather  fliould  be  often  wa- 
tered, which  will  greatly  promotf 
their  Growth:  biitas  the  Seeds  often 
lie  in  the  Ground  a  whole  Year  ber 
fore  the  Plants  appear,  the  Ground 
fhould  no(  be  difturbM  till  there  is  no 
Hope  of  more  Plants  coming  up.  Iii 
this  Border  they  may  remain  twq 
Years,  by  which  time  they  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant ;  wbe<^ 
there  fhould  be  a  Spot  of  frefh 
light  Earth  prepared  for  them,  into 
which  they  fliould  be  planted  in  Au- 
tumn, in  Rows  two  Feet  Diflance, 
and  the  Plants  eight  Inches  af under 
In  the  Rows,  treating  them  after- 
wards in  the  ufnal  manner  with 
other  Kinds  of  Shrubs,  while  in  thi| 
Nurfery  ;  and  when  they  are  large 
enough  to  plant  out  for  good,  the^ 
may  be  taken  up  in  Autumn,  with  ^ 
Ball  of  Earth  to  the  Root  of  each 
Plant,  and  placM  where  they  are  to 
remain ;  which  fliould  be  in  a  light 
moift  Soil,  and  a  fliady  Situation* 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
extremely  well. 

Thcra  have  been  many  of  thefe 
Plants  taken  out  of  fome  Woods 
lit-ix Andover  in  Hampjhire ih\it  how 
they  came  thither  is  not  at  prefeuc 
known  ;  for  this  Shrub  is  not  a  Na- 
tive oi  England. 

Thefe  Plants  are  great  Ornaments 
to  a  Garden  early  in  the  Spring,  be- 
fore other  Shrubs  are  in  Flower  ;' 
for,  if  theSeafon  is  mild,  they  often 
flower  in  January  ;  but  in  February 
they  are  always  in  Perfc^ion.  They 

4  S  a  feidoA 
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feUoiii  grow  to  be  more  than  &ve  or  Year,  and  others  not  till  the  fecond 

iix  Feec  high  in  England  ;  fo  (hould  or  third  Year. 
be  planted  among  other  Shrubs  of        The  twenty-third,  and  the  five 

the  fame  Growth.  next-following  Sorts,  were  difcover- 

TheSort  with  ftripM  Leaves  may  cd  by  Dr.  ToHrmfort  in  the  Levant, 

be  propagated  by  budding  or  inarch-  from  whence  he  fent  their  Seeds  to 

ing  ic  upon  the  plain  Sort  ^  becaufe  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris^  where 

the  Seeds  will  not  produce  Uriped  many  of  the  Plants  wereraisM  ;  hat 

Plants.  moil  of  the  Kinds  have  been  fince 

The  iixteen  Sorts  next-mention'd  loft :  fo  that  at  prefent  there  are 

grow  wild  in  Girmafty,  Bohemia,  Ju-  few  of  them  to  be  found  in  the  Gar- 

jfria,  on  the  j^/fs  and  Jpennims,  and  dens  oi Europe  ;  tho*  they  are  hardy 

fome  in  the  South  ofFrance,  mSpain,  enough  to  live  through  the  Winter 

and  Portugal ;  but  moft  of  them  are  in  the  open  Air,  if  they  are  planted 

Strangers  in  England,  where  there  in  a  warm  Situation, 
are  but  few  of  the  Plants  to    be        Thefe  Sorts  may  be  propagated 

found.     Indeed,  fome  of  the  Sorts  by  Seeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  die 

are  fo  diiHcuIt  to  tranfplant,  that  former:  but  as  they  are  difficult  to 

when  they  are  removed  from    the  procure,  the  beft  way  will  be  to  few 

Places  of  their  natural  Growth  into  the  Seeds  in  Pots  ;  which  may  be 

the  neighbouring  Gardens,  they  will  placed  under  a  Frame  in  Winter,  to 

not  thrive  :  particularly  the  eighth  Aielter  them  from  the  Froft ;  bat 

Sort,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  beau-  they  muft  be  kept  open  in  mildWea- 

tiful  of  the  whole  Tribe  ;  the  Flow-  ther,  and  in  Summer  the  Pots  nay 

ers  of  this  Sort  being  of  a  bright-  be  removed  into  a  ftiady  Situadon ; 

purple  Colour,  and  have  a  ytry  fra-  which    is    more  agreeable  to  the 

grant  Scent.  Seeds,  than  in  a  Place  which  is  expo- 

Tlie  twenty-fecond  Sort  is  now  in  fed  to  the  Sun.  When  the  Plants 
fcveral  of  the  Engl>Jh  Gardens ;  but  are  come  up,  they  may  be  tranf- 
the  Plants  make  but  little  Progrefs  as  planted  in  the  Autumn,  either  into 
yet.  This  will  live  through  the  Nurfery-beds,  or  into  fmall  Pots; 
Winter  in  the  open  Air,  provided  it  where  they  may  grow  a  Year  or  two 
grows  on  a  drySoil,and  in  a  fhelter*d  to  get  Strength,  and  afterward  be 
Situation ;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  tranfplaiited  where  they  are  to  re- 
keep  a  Plant  or  two  in  Pots,  to  main. 

be  removed   into  Shelter  in  Winter,        Thefe    Plants     continue  greca 

for  fear  thofe  in  the  open  Air  (hbuld  throughout  the  Year,  which  renders 

be  deftroy'd  by  fevere  Froft.  them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  good 

Moll  of  thefe  Sorts  may  be  propa-  Gardens ;  where,  if  they  are  T\ghi\^ 

gated  by  Seeds,  whJdi  muft  be  fown  difpos^d,  they  will  afford  an  agreea- 

and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  ble  Variety.     Moft  of  theie  are  low 

bath  been  directed  for  the  Mezcreon;  Shrtbs,  which  feldom  rife  above  tuo 

and  the  Seeds  of  thefe  are  apt  to  re-  or  three  Feet  high  ;  fo  are  very  pre- 

main  as  long  in  the  Ground  :  there-  per  to  plant  under  Trees  to  ii^  <ip 

fore  the  fame  Caution  ftiould    be  the  Vacancies,  where  they  wiU  bsve 

Ub*d,  not  to  difturb  the  Earth  where  a  good  EfFed.    The  Seeds  of  the 

the  Seeds  are  fown,  until  there  are  feventh  Sort  are  ufcd  in  Mcdicinei 

no  Hopes  of  more  Plants  coming  up  fo  that  the  Plants  of  this  Kind  are 

for  (bnie  Seeds  may  grow  the  firU;  preferv'd  in  Phylic  gardens;  but  tMi 

makes 
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makes  the  meaneft  Appearance  of 
all  the  Sorts. 

The  twelve  Sorts  which  are  laft- 
mention*!],  are  mach  tenderer  than 
the  former.  AH  of  thefe  (except  the 
laft)  grow  near  the  Cap$  9fGoodHopei 
from  whence  feveral  of  them  have 
been  brought  into  the  European 
Gardens.  Thefe  Plants  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  Seeds;  but  as  they  very 
rarely  produce  theirSeeds  inEftgla/id, 
they  are  commonly  propagated  by 
laying  down  their  Branches  ;  which, 
]/  rightly  managed,  will  take  Root 
in  one  Year.  The  bell  time  to  lay 
down  the  Branches  is  io  the  Begin- 
ning of  ^/n'/.*  the  Branches  which 
are  chofen  to  make  Layers!  fhould 
be  of  the  formerYear,  or  at  moft  but 
two  Years  old  :  thefe  ihoMild  be  a 
little  twided  at  the  Part  which  is 
laid  in  the  Ground,which  will  caufe 
them  to  root  the  fooner.  In  dry 
Weather  they  mull  be  duly  waterM, 
otherwife  the  Shoots  will  harden ; 
which  will  prevent  their  putting  out 
Roots.  By  the  ^j^r/7  following  they 
will  be  rooted,  when  they  may  be 
cut  off  from  the  old  Plants,  and  each 
planted  into  a  fmall  Pot  HUM  with 
freih  Earth  ;  and  if  chey  are  plung'd 
into  a  very  moderate  Hot-bed,  it 
will  forward  their  taking  new  Root. 
Thefe  mud  be  fcreenM  from  the  Sun 
every  Day  till  they  are  rooted ;  after 
which  time  they  mud  be  enured  to 
bear  the  open  Air  by  degrees ;  and 
in  the  Middle  of  May  they  (hould  be 
plac*d  abroad  in  a  (helterM  Situation, 
where  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety  amongil  other  Exotic  Plants. 

Thefe  Plants  mufl  be  removed  in- 
to the  Green  houfe  in  Autumn,  and 
placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  Air  as  poffible  in  mild  Weather; 
but  they  muft  be  profeded  from 
Froft.  During  the  Winter-feafon 
they  m'ill  be  frequently  refrelhed 
with  Water  ;  for  they  are  pretiy 
tbirfly  Plants  i  but  in  very  cold  Wca- 
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ther  itmufi  be  given  to  them  fparing- 
ly.  In  Summer  they  mud  be  plac'd 
abroad  with  Geraniums,  Alaternoi* 
de8*8,  and  other  Plants  of  the  fame 
Country,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  direded  for 
thofb  ;  with  which  Managenvent 
they  will  thrive  very  well.  The 
Flowers  of  thefe  Plants,  being  vtry 
fmall,  do  not  afford  any  great  Plea- 
fure,  but  for  the  fingular  Oddnefs 
of  the  Leaves  and  Branches.  Thefe 
Plants  deferve  a  Place  in  good 
Green-houfes,  for  Variety-fake. 

The  lafl  Sort  is  more  tender  than 
any  of  the  reft,  as  it  is  a  Native 
of  the  warmer  Parts  of  America,  This 
was  difcover*d  by  Father  Plumier^ 
in  fome  of  the  Freneb  Settlements  in 
Anurtca  ;  and  hath  been  obferv'd 
growing  in  great  Plenty,  at  the  Ha^ 
'uannahf  by  the  late  Dr.  Willimm 
HoufiouftfVfhoftnt  the  Seeds  to  Eag* 
land.  It  was  alfo  found  by  Mr.  R^* 
htrt  Millar  at  Campeciy^  who  alfo 
fent  the  Seeds  to  England  i  from 
which  many  Plants  have  been  raifed. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Plant  (hould  be  * 
fown  in  Pots  of  frefh  Earth,  and 
then  plungM  into  a  moderate  Hot- 
bed of  Tanners  Bark  ;  obferving 
frequently  to  water  the  Pots,  to  keep 
the  Earth  moid,  which  will  bring  up 
the  Plants  in  ajbout  fix  Weeks  time. 
When  thefe  Plants  are  about  two 
Inches  high,  they  (hould  be  (haken 
out  of  the  Seed- pots,  and  each  plant- 
ed in  a  fmall  Pot  fiird  with  fiefli 
loamy  Earth,  and  then  plurl^M  into 
a  moderateHot  bed  ofTannersBark, 
where  they  mud  be  (haded  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun  until  they  have  ta» 
ken  new  Root ;  after  which  time 
they  mult  be  treated  in  the  iiime  , 
manner  as  hath  been  directed  for 
other  Exotic  Plants,  which  are  the 
Produce  of  the  hotteft  Countries^ 

In  this  Hot  •  bed  the  Plants  may  . 
remain  till  about  Micbffffmas,  when 
the  Nights  will  begin  to  h9  too  cold 
4$  3  fof 
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for  thefe  Plants ;  therefore  tbty  as  a  Soa|)Kherb>  and  alfo  for  media* 
^ould  be  remov'ed  into  the  Stove,  nal  Ufe.  The  next  two  Sorts  are 
and  plunged  into  the  Bark-bed:  prefenr^d  in  many  Gardens  for  Va- 
During  the  Winter  -  feafon  ihcfc  ricty,  being  equally  as  good  as  the 
Plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm,'  e(^  fSrft  for  Ufe :  but  the  fourth  Sort  ii 
pecially  while  they  are  young,  be-  lefs  common  in  England  than  either 
caufe  they  make  but  little  Progrefs  of  the  former, 
the  firftYear  ;  and  if  they  areftinted  ^  Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagate^ 
the  firft  Winter,  they  do  not  reco-'  either  by  Seeds,  or  parting  thdf 
ver  in  a  long  time  after.  Thefe  Roots ;  the  Seafon  for  either  is  in 
Plants  ihbuld  conflantly  remain  in  March,  If  it  is  done  by  fowing  the 
the  Stove,  and  (hould  be  treated  in  Seeds,  they  thould  be  fown  upon  a 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  dired-  Bed  of  light  Earth,  obferving  nottQ 
cd  for  the  Suriofia,  bury  them  too  deep^which  wHl  caufe 

THYMUS,  Thyme.  them  to  rot :  when  the  Plants  are 

The  Charaffirs  are  ;  come  up,  they  (hould  be  carefully 

It  bath  a  labiated Flowir^  conjtft'  cleared  from  Weeds?  and  if  the 
ing  of  one  Liaf  ivhofe  Upper-lip  is  Spring  (hould  prove  dry,  and  they 
greSly  and  generally  fpUt  in  fwo ;  and^  are  watered  twice  a  Week,  it  will 
the  Under 'lip  is  din;ided  into  three  greatly  promote  their  Growth  ;  and 
Parts  i  out  of  the  Flower-cup  arifes  itk  June  the  Plants  (hould  be  thinn*d, 
the  Pointal^-  accompanied  by  four  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  afun- 
£mbryoes,  which  aflemvard  become  der  each  Way,  that  they  may  have 
fi  many  Seeds  incloid  in  an  Hujk^  room  to  fpread ;  and  thofe  Plants 
which  was  before  the  Flower-cup  :  to  which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranf- 
tbefe  Maris  muft  he  added.  Hard  lig-  planted  into  freih  Beds  at  the  (ame 
neous  Stalks  y  and  the  Flowers  gat  her '  Diftance,  obferving  to  water  them 
td  into  Heads,  until  they  have  taken  Root ;  aftec 

The  Species  are  ;  which  they  will  require  no  farther 

I.  Thymus  vulgaris, foUo  lotion.  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
C.  B,  P.  Commoti  broad  -  leav*d  Weeds ;  and  in  the  Winter  follow- 
Thyme.  ing  they  may  be  drawn  up  for  Ufe. 

'  2.  Thymus  'vulgaris ^  folio  tenui-  But  if  the  Plants  are  propagated 
or/.  C.  B,  P,  Common  narrow-  by  parting  their  Roots,  the  old 
leav'd  Thyme.  Plants  (hould  be  uken  up  about  the 

*  3.  Thymus  ^vulgaris,  folio  latiore  Latter-end  of  March,  and  (lipt  into 
wariegato.  Broad  •  leav*d  ilriped  as  many  Parts  as  can  be  taken  c^ 
Thyme.  with  the  Root :  thefe  fliould  be  tranf- 

4.  Thymus  capitatus,  qui  Diof  planted  into  Beds  of  fre(h  light 
tdridis,  C,  B.  P,  The  true  Thyme  Earth,  at  (ix  or  eight  Inches  Di- 
of  the*  Antients.  fiance;  obferving,  if  the  Seafon  is 

There  are  feveral  other  Species  of  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have 
Thyme,  which  are  preferv*d  in  Bo-  taken  Root :  after  which  they  muft  be 
tanic  Gardens  for  Variety ;  but  as  weeded,  and  they  will  thrive,  and 
they  are  feldom  cultivated  for  Ufe«  foon  be  £t  for  Ufe. 
I  (hall  not  enumerate  them  in  this  In  order  to  fave  Seeds  of  thefe 
Place.  The  Sort  with  broad  Leaves  Plants,  fome  of  the  old  Roots  fhonid 
is  thejnoft  common  in  £ff^/tfi!ri/:  this  remain  unremoved  in  the  Place 
is'  cultivated  in  the  Kitchen-gardens    where  they  were  fown  the  preceding 

Year: 
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y^ar :  diefe  will  flower  in  Jnni^  and 
in  yuly  the  Seed  will  ripen,  which 
mud  be  taken  as  foon  as  it  is  ripe, 
and  beat  out,  otherwife  the  firfl  Rain 
will  waih  it  all  oat  of  the  Husks. 

Thefe  Plants  root  greatly  in  the 
Ground,  and  thereby  draw  out  the 
Goodnels  of  the  Soil  fooner  than 
noil  other  Plants ;  fo  that  whatever 
is  Town  or  planted  upon  a  Spot  of 
Ground,  whereon  Thyme  grew  the 
preceding  Year,  will  feldom  tlirive, 
anlefs  the  Ground  be  trenchM  deep- 
.  O"  than  the  Thyme  rooted. 
*  THYME  THE  LEMON.  VUt 
SerpyUum. 

THYME  THE  MARUM.  Vidi 
Marum. 

THYME  THE  MASTICa  Vidi 
Maftichina. 

ft         ,  * 

TILIA,  The  Lime,  or  Linden- 
tree. 

The  CbaraSers  are ; 

The  FUwer  etnjifls  rf  federal 
Leavts^  uohUh  ar$  placed  §rticuiar/j, 
and,  expand  in  farm  of  a  Rqft;  having 
a  long  norrtmu  Leaf  gronuing  to  the 
Footfialk  of  each  Ctufter  ofrl9^Mers\ 
from  njt/hofe  Cup  rifet  the  Pointal, 
ivhich  after^ward  becomes  a  tefttcula^ 
ted  Frnit,  confifiing  of  one  Cap/uJe, 
€9ntaining  an  oblong  Seed  in  each. 
The  Species  are; 

I.  TiLiA  foemina^  folio  majore. 
C,  B,  P.  The  common  or  broad- 
leav'd  Lime-tree. 

z.  TiLiA  fcemina^  folio  minore, 
C.B,F.  The  fmallkav'd  Lime- 
tree. 

3*  TiLlA  foliii  molliler  hirjutis, 
wfninibus  rubris,  fruQu  tetragono. 
Rati  Syn.  The  red  -  twigg'd  Lime- 
^ee. 

4.  TiLiA  Caroliniaua^  folio  Ion- 
gjius  mucronato.  The  Carolina  Lime- 
tree. 

5.  TiLi  A  fofmina, folio  majore  va- 

riegato.    The  ^ped-leav'd  Lime- 
tree. 
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-  6.  Ti  LfA  filiis  maforibns  mncrtna^ 
tis  (^  rygojioribns.  The  Americeue 
black  Lime-tree. 

The  three  firfl- mentioned  Trees 
are  very  common  in  England^  being 
cultivated  in  moft  Nurferies ;  but 
the  Carolina  and  American  black 
Lime  are  not  at  prefent  very  com- 
mon. The  Seeds  of  the  iiiift  were 
ient  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  Mark 
Catefbj^  in  the  Year  1726 ;  bat  as 
yet  there  does  not  appear  any  conii- 
derable  DifFerence  between  this  and 
the  commonSort :  theSeeds  of  the  Iat« 
ter  I  receivM  from^iV^imtf  .Tbacwith 
ftriped  Leaves  is  preferv^d  by  fomc 
for  the  fake  of  Variety  2  but  there 
is  no  great  Beauty  in  it. 

The  fixth  Sort  has  been  lately  111- 
troduced  from  "North -America  into 
the  Englijb  Gardens :  the  Leaves  of 
this^  Sort  are  much  larger  and  rougher 
than  either  of  the  other,  having, 
fomewhat  the  Appearance  of  tho(e 
of  the  Mulberry  tree :  the  Shoots 
and  Buds  are  of  a  dark  Colour; 
from  whence  I  fuppofe  the  Name  of 
Black-lime  was  applied  to  it  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  America, 

This  Sort  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the 
other:  but  it  is  not  fo  qaick  0/ 
Growth :  the  Shoots  of  one  Year 
feldom  exceed  fix  Inches ;  tho*  by 
the  Appearance  of  the  Stems,  it 
feems  as  if  it  was  a  Tree  of  large 
Growth  in  its  native  Country. 

All  tbefe  Trees  are  eafily  propa- 
gated by  Layers,  which  in  one  Year 
will  take  good  Root,  and  may  then 
be  takefi  off,  and  planted  in  a  Nur* 
fery,  at  four  Feet  Diflance  Row 
from  Row,  and  two  Feet  afunder  in 
the  Rows :  the  beft  time  to  lay  them 
down,  and  to  remove  them,  is  at 
Michaelmas^  when  their  Leaves  be- 
gin to  fall,  that  they  may  take  Root 
before  the  Froft  comes  on,  though 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
from  September  to  hlareh^  in  open 

4S  4  Weather  I ' 
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Weather ;  but  if  the  Soil  is  dry,  it 
is  much  the  better  way  to  remove 
them  in  Autamn,  becaufe  it  will  fave 
a  great  Expence  in  watering  them, 
cfpecially  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove 
dry.     In  this  Nurfcry  they  may  re- 
main four  or  five  Years;  during 
which  time  the  Ground  fiiould  be 
dug  every  Spring,  and  conftantly 
kept  clear  from  Weeds;  and   the 
large  Side -(hoots  pruned  off,  to  caufe 
them  to  advance  in  Height;  but  the 
fmall  Twigs  mull  not  be  pruned  off 
from  the  Stems ;  becaufe  thefe  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  detain  the 
Sap,  for  the  Augmentation  of  their 
Trunks,  which  are  apt  to  (hoot  up 
too  (lender,  when  they  are  intirely 
divefted  of  all  their  lateral  Twigs, 
If  the  Soil  in  which  they  are  planted 
be  a  fat  Loam,  they  will  make  a 
prodigious Progrefs  in  their  Growth; 
10  that  in  five  Years  time  they  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant  out  where  they 
;ire  to  remain. 

Thefe  Trees  were  fomc  Years 
fince  greatly  efteemed  for  planting 
of  Walks  and  Avenues  near  Habita- 
tions ;  becaufe  in  a  few  Years  they 
would  aff!ord  a  pleafant  Shade,  and 
might  be  removed,  when  grown  to 
a  large  Stature,  without  Hazard  ;  fo 
that  a  Perfon  might  enjoy  the  Plea- 
fure  of  them  in  a  (hort  time :  but  of 
late  they  are  much  lefs  valued,  on 
account  of  their  Leaves  decaying 
(early  in  Autump  (efpecially  if  the 
Soil  be  dry,  in  which  they  are  plant- 
ed) ;  fp  that  inany  times  they  are  al- 
ipod  deftitute  of  Leaves  by  the  Be- 
ginning of  September  ;  wheregs  the 
£Im  continues  in  3eauty  a  full 
Month  longer ;  and  the  Wood  pf 
the  latter  being  much  preferable  to 
that  of  the  former,  it  has  fuperfied 
thefe  Trees  in  i^pft  of  theinodeiii 
i^ntajtlons* 

The  Timber  of  the  Lime-tree  is 
jft^i  hy  t)]^  C^rvcn,  it  being  9  fpft 
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light  Wood ;  as  alfo  by  Architedt 
for  framing  the  Models  of  their 
Buildings ;  the  Turners  likewife  ofe 
it  for  making  light  Bowls,  Dilhes, 
&r.  but  it  is  too  foft  for  any  ftrong 
Purpofes. 

I'hefe  Trees  will  continue  found 
a  great  Number  of  Yean ;  and,  if 
planted  in  good  loamy  Soil,  will 
grow  to  a  confiderable  Bulk :  I  have 
meafur'd  one  of  thefe  Trees,  which 
was  near  ten  Yards  in  Girt  two  Feet 
above  the  Ground,  and  was  then  in 
a  very  thriving  Condition  :  and  Sir 
TJb»mas  Brown  mentions  one  of  thefe 
Trees  which  'grew  in  'Norfdk^  that 
was  iixteen  Yards  in  Circuit,  a  Foot 
and  an  half  above-ground,  in  Height 
thirty  Yards,  and  in  the  leaft  Part  of 
the  Trunk  it  was  eight  Yards  and 
an  half. 

TIN  US,  Lauraa  Tinos,  'vulgo. 
The  CharaSers  are ; 

7i&#  Flowers  grotv  in  QuJIirSt  tni 
tonfift  of  one  Leaf  nuhicb  is  iiviiei 
intofi*ue  Parts  toward  tb§  Top :  theft 
are  fucceeded  hy  fmall  Fruit,  fiafti 
fomewbat  like  an  Oli've ;  hut  are  ««- 
bilicated,  tacb  eontajnhg  one  pear* 
fifoped  Seed, 

T'he  Species  are ; 

1 .  Ti  N  o 8  prior.  Cluf,  Eifi,  The 
Ballard  (hining-leavM  Laurus  Tinas, 
'vulgo, 

2.  TiNVs  II.  Cluf.  Hift.  The 
rough*leavM  Lauras  Tinus,  ntulgo, 

3.  Tinus  HL  Cluf  lUfi.  The 
fmall- leav*d  Laurus  Tinos,  iwi^^. 

'4.  Tinus  prior  Clufii,  folio  atr$' 
tfiridi /plendente.  The  (hining-leav'd 
Laurus  Tinas,  'uulgo. 

5 .  Tl NUS  prior  Clufii.foliis ex  al- 
ho  variegatis.  The  ihining  •  leavM 
Lauras  Tinus. 

6.  Tinus  IL  Clnfi,  filiis  ex  Uteo 
mariegatis.  The  ftriped  rough  leav'd 
Laurus  Tinas. 

7.  Tinus  foliis  on>atis  in  petiiJot 
tenm^atif '  integorrinds.  Flor.  Virg* 

Amtrictm 
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Laonu  Tinas,  with  oval  ibaxt,  otberwife  they  will  be  crook* 

whole  Leaves.  ed  and  anfightly  :  bat  it  is  not  pro- 

Thefe  Plants  are  greatly  propaga-  *  per  to  have  thefe  Plants  more  than 

Ced  in  the  Gardens  near  Lmdm  for  two  Feet  high  in  dear  Stems ;  be- 

their  Beauty,  the  Leaves  always  re-  caufe  when  their  Heads  are  advan* 

maining  green;  and  their  Flowers  are  ced  above  Sight,  the  Beauty  of  the 

prodnc'd  in  great  Plenty  in  the  Win-  Plants  is  loft,  and  they  are  in  great 

ter'feafon,  when  few  other  Shrubs  Danger  of  being  deJlroyM  in  bad 

flower.  Weather :    therefore,   when    their 

Thefe  Plants  were  a  few  Years  Stems  are  two  Fbet  high,  their  up- 

fince  preferved  in  Pots  and  Tubs,  right  Shoots  (hould  be  (loppM,  in 

and  placM  in  the  Green-houfe  in  order  to  force  out  lateral  Branches  ; 

Winter,  with  Oranges,  Myrtles,  and  which  may  be  fo    pruned  in  the 

other  Exotic  Trees ;    bat  of  late  growing  Seafon,  as  to  form  them  in- 

Years  they  have  been  planted  in  the  to  regular  Heads ;  but  this  ihonid 

open  Ground,  where  they  reiift  the  not  be  done  with  Sheers  (as  is  the 

Cold  of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  common  Pra6Uce,    whereby    their 

weUy  and  are  rarely  injured,  except  Leaves  are  cut,  and  rendered  very 

in  very  fevere  Frofts  i  and  then  they  unflghtly),  but  rather  ikilfuUy  pru« 

are  feldom  deftroyed,  though  their  ned  with  a  Knife,   allowing  their 

Heads  may  be  kilPd,  as  was  the  Branches  a  proportionable  Didance 

Cafe  with  many  of  thefe  Trees  in  the  to  the  Breadth  of  their  Leaves,  which 

Years  1728.  and  1740.  yet  thofe  will  be  dofe  enough  to  render  thent 

which  were  left  undiftarbM  (hot  out  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  time  will 

fre(h  again  the  following  Summer,  encourage    their    Flowering :    for 

andi  have  fince  made  good  Plants  1  when  they  are  continually  clipp*d, 

*  which  ihoald  caution  People  from  their  Branches  are  very  weak,  and 

rooting  out  Plants  too  foon,  when  often  decay  in  the  Middle ;  and  their 

they  may  feem  to  be  killM  by  FrofL  Flowers  are  never  fo  large,  nor  pro- 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated  ducM  in  fo  great  Plenty,  as  when 

by  laying  down  their  tender  Shoots  they  have  a  greater  Diftance  allowed 

in  Autumn,  which,   if  kept  clear  to  dieir  Shoots, 

from  Weeds,  and  duly  watered  in  As  the  Flowers  are  produced  at 

dry  Weather,  will  take  Root  by  the  the  Extremity  of   their  Shoots,  if 

fucceeding    Autumn,    when    they  they  are  clipp*d  in  the  Summer,  they 

fliould  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  will  not  produce  Flowers  the  follow- 

into  a  mellow  loamy  Soil,  but  not  ing  Winter ;    therefore  when  the 

too  wet,  at  three  Feet  Diftance  Row  Shoots  are  pruned,  it  (hould  be  done 

from  Row,  and  eighteen  Inches  afun-  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  make 

der  in  the  Rows,  obferving  to  lay  new  Shoots  ;   otherwife    the  great 

fome  Mulch  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beauty  of  the  Plants  will  be  loft. 

Ground  about  their  Roots ;  and  in  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are  the 

dry  Weather  to  refrefli  them  with  beft  for  this  Climate,  becaufe  they 

Water  until  they  have  taken  Root.  are  hardier,  and  will  flower  much 

There  ftiould  alfo  be  fome  ftrait  better,    than  either  of   the  other 

Stakes  fix^d  down  by  the  Side  of  each  Kinds:    thefe   frequently  begin  to 

Plant  (if  they  are  defign^d  for  Stand-  flower    about  MicbaelmAs  %   and  if 

ards),  to  which  they  fhould  be  faften-  they  are  not  injured  by  fevere  Froft, 

ed»  in  order  to  render  their  Stems  will  continue  in  Flower  all  the  Win- 
ter 
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fCK  and  Spring*  wiioi  tli^  m9ko  a 
f cry  agfe^ble  Appearance. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  not  q\^Ue  (b 
liardy,  and  is  later  in  the  S^fon  be- 
^re  it  comes  to  flower ;  fo  that  i|o- 
kfs  the  Winter  is  fiivoarabl^,  or  the 
l^Iants  areiheiterM,  th^y  feldom  pro- 
duce many  Flowers ;  but  ip  very 
■iil4  Winters,  when  the  Plants  are 
^t  injured,  they  make  a  -fine  Ap- 
pqirance ;  the  Flowers  of  this  K4nd 
being  much  larger  than  thofie  of  the 
^er  Kiads. 

In  this  Nurfery  th^  Plants  may  re- 
nain  fpur  or  five  Years;  daring 
whtcl^  time  tbey  fliould  be  carefully 
cIcarM  firom  Weeds,  and  the  Ground 
4"%  every  Sprii^;  in  doing  of  which 
ihtxv  Roots  fiiould  be  carefully  cut 
ipund,  to  caufe  them  to  produce 
store  Fibres,  whereby  thc;y  may  be 
vemov*d  with  greater  Safety,  becanfe 
^  Earth  will  be  the  better  fupported 
l^  their  Roots.  The  beft  time  to 
cri|DfplaB,t  them  is  about  the  Begin- 
ni|ig  of  Oaoier,  zfi  hath  been  di- 
|[e(ied  for  Laurels,  and  fome  other 
Sorts  of  Ever-greens,  tbat  being  the 
Seaibn  they  begin  to  flower. 

Theii^  Shrubs  are  very  ornamen- 
%»I,  wi^n  planted  in  the  lower  Part 
of  Clumps,  and  other  Plantations  of 
Ever-greens^  if  they  are  mixM  with 
other  Plants  of  the  fame  Growth : 
igod  in  thefe  Plantations  they  will  not 
be  fo  liable  to  fulFer  by  Frofl,  be- 
caufe  their  Stems  will  b^  defended  by 
the  neighbouring  Plants.  They  are 
alfo  very  proper  to  plant  round  the 
Verges  of  Woods,  and  tall  Wilder- 
neifes^  by  way  of  Border  to  them  ; 
whei'e  if  they  are  interfpers^d  with 
Larth,  and  other  Ever-greens,  they 
a^d,  greatly  to  the  Variety  of  fuch 
Plantations,  efpecially  in  the  Win- 
ter-reafon,  when  the  other  Trees  are 
deftitute  of  Leaves  :  and  in  the  Sam- 
n^er,  when  the  other  Trees  are  in 
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full  Lcs^,  a^  Giten  of  d&efe  bciag 
of  a  darker  Shade,  make  a  gool 
Contrafl  with  the  othen. 

There  are  fome  who  make  Hedg^ 
of  thefe  Plants ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  proper  for  that  Parpofe,  be* 
caafe  their  Leaves  are  large,  which 
Qccafions  their  Branches  to  be  pro^ 
duced  at  a  farther  Diftance;  and 
^hefe^  when  cut»  appear  very  un- 
^ghtly  i  befides,  thie  Branches  el 
thefe  Trees  arc  weak;  fo  are  not 
able  u>  fupport  themfelves  when  thqr 
are  cut  pretty  thin;  fo  that  tbe 
Winds  and  Snow  frequently  difplace 
th^  Branches,  and  render  thefe 
Hedges  very  nnfightly:  therefore 
J  do  not  recommend  them  for  thb 
Purpofe;  bat  rather  to  have  them 
grow  in  their  natural  way,  withoot 
any  Pruning,  unlefs  that  of  redndng 
irregular  or  mifplaced  Shoots :  thefe 
may  be  fliortened,  or  intirely  cot  of( 
according  as  tbe  Plants  may  requie; 
and  this  one  Pruning  every  Spring 
will  be  fufficient  ta  keep  them  con- 
ilantly  in  Order,  withoot  in|oring 
their  flowering,  which  fliouki  always 
be  avoided. 

TheflxthSort  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  the  EngUjb  Gardens  from 
Norib'America^  and  hath  not  as  yet 
produced  any  Flowers  ip  this  Coaa^ 
try :  the  Seeds  of  this  I  reoei  vcd  from 
the  kte  Dr.  Thomas  Dale  firom  Gi- 
r§lima  :  the  Plants  which  I  have  laif- 
ed  are  fomewhat  tender  while  young; 
but  afterward  thrive  very  well  in  tbe 
open  Air :  thefe  have  conflantly  re- 
tained their  Leaves  all  the  Yean 
but  there  have  been  feme  Plaaa 
brought  from  Maryland  and  Fir^ 
rda^  by  the  iame  Tide,  which  cad 
their  Leaves  in  Winter,  and  appear 
to  be  much  hardier  than  thofe  from 
Car9ltnm\  though  there  are  feme 
Perfons,  who  aflirm  they  are  tbe 
feme,  which  at  prefent  feems  very 

onlifcelyi 
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Qldikely ;  bowever,  when  they  have 
produced  Flowers,  their  Di&rence 
toay  be  better  afcertained. 

TITHYMALUS,  Spurge. 

The  fereral  Kinds  of  Sparge 
having  been  ranged  under  the  Tidfe 
of  Euphorbia  by  Dr.  Liun^uj,  as  they 
agree  well  together  ^n  their  Flower 
and  Fruit ;  and  were  feparated  by 
former  Botanifts,  for  their  outward 
Appearance  only  ;  therefore  I  have 
followed  the  Doftor  in  placing  theni 
together :  but  as  there  ii  an  efleiitial 
Difference  between  the  Flowers  of 
thw  Geniis,  and  thofe  otEufborhia^ 
I  have  applied  the  old  Name  to  ^thia 
Genus,  rather  than  that  of  Tiihy^ 

The  CharaSers  arc ; 
Tbi'Fhfwerconfifij  of  one  La^^  and 
it  in  Shape  fommuhat  lih  a  Slipper  i 
mfho/e  Pointal  afier^wari  becomes  a 
tricapfklar  Fruity  like  that  o/Eu^hor- 
bia. 

The  Species  arc  j 
I.  TiTHYMALVs/rute/cens,  folio 
mifrtiamplijfimo.  Tourn.    The  Jme- 
Tican  (hrnbby  laurel-leav'd  Spurge, 
•uulgo.  '  ' 

Z.TiTHYMALvsfnitefiens,  foliis 
nerii.  Plwn,  •  Shrubby  Spurge,  with 
an  Oleander-leaf. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  brought  from 
Barbados^  into  the  Engli/h  Gardens, 
by  the  Name  of  Poifon-bulh ;  the 
milky  Juice  of  the  Plant,  with  which 
it  ereatly  abounds,  being  very  acrid, 
and  will  draw  Bliftcrs  on  the  Skin  : 
if  this  Juice  mixes  with  the  Blood, 
it  is  faid  to  be  of  a  deadly  Nature ; 
fo  that  if  the  Points  of  Arrows,  or 
the  Edges  of  Swords,  are  rubbed 
over  with  this  Juice^  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  whatever  Animal  js 
wounded  with  thcfe,  furely  dies, 
though  the  Wounds  are  not  dte^^  or 
in  any  dangerous  Part. 

The  firft  Sort  was  fent  from  Cam- 
pethy  by  the  late  Mr.  Eobert  Miliar, 


a  Surgeon :  the  Branches  of  this  Soit 
are  weaker  than  thofe  of  the  other 
and  grow  much  longer,  fo  that  the^ 
require  to  l^  fuppprted  :  the  Leav« 
are  (hort  and  broad,  ending  in  a 
Point :  thefc  are  not  n^ar  to  thick 
as  thofe  of  the  former,  and  are  of  ai 
lighter  Green:  the  whole  Plant 
abounds  with  a  milky  Jm'ce  ofa 
(harp  acrid  Quality ;  fo  I  believe  U 
to  be  equally  poifonous  with  the 
other  i  for  if  a  Branch  is  cut  off,  t^  * 
Juice  will  immediately  corrode  the 
tnife.  *     .  '         ^ 

,  They  arc  both  propaated  by  Cot* 
ttngs,  which  may  be  taken  from  the 
Plants  during  any  of  the  Summer, 
months  ;  and  after  having  lain  in  a 
dry  Place  for  a  Fortnight  or  three' 
Weeks,  until,  the  wounded  Part  be 
healed  over,  they  fhould  He  planted 
into  fo^all  Pots  fill'd  with  Jight  hxKAj 
Earth  mixM  with  Lime-rubhiih,  and 
then  plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  of 
Tanners  Bark,  pbferving  now-and- 
then  to.  refrefli  then)  gently  with 
Moifture  j  but  they  ftould  never  re- 
ceive much  Wet,  wbici  will  lot 
them. 

After  they  have  taken  Root,  they 
may  have  a  greater  Share  of  Air  br 
raifiijg  the  Glaffcs;  but  they  muft 
never  be  cj^posM  to  the  open  Air :  in 
this  Bed  they  may  remain  untU  the 
Beginning  of  Oaober,  when  ahcT 
muft  be  removM  into  the  Stove,  and 
plac'd  with  the  Melon  and  Toreh- 
thiftle,  in  a  warm  dry  Stove ;  and 
during  the  Winter  -  fcafon,  they 
Ihouldhave  very  little  Water,  which 
if  given  in.  Plenty,  fcMom  fails  to 
rot  them.  • 

Theft  Plants  arc  too  tender  to 
thrive  in  the  open  Air  in  England i 
therefore  the  Plants  ftould  conftant- 
ly  remain  in  the  Stove,  obferving  in 
the  Summer-fcafon,  when  the  Wea- 
ther is  warm,  to  admit  a  large  Share 
of  frefb  Air  to  them,  and  in  the 

Winter 
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Winter  to  place  them  in  a  warm  Part 
«f  the  Stove,  otherwife  they  cannot 
be  prefcrv'd. 

Thefe  Plants  mud  be  (hifted  every 
8ummer^  and  frefh  Earth  given  to 
them:  if  the  Earth  is  light  and 
ftody,  it  will  require  ho  Mixture ; 
for  rich  or  ftrong  Ground  is  very 
improper  for  them ;  therefore  where 
the  Soil  is  inclinable  to  either  of 
&efe»  there  (hould  be  a  good  Mix- 
tare  of  Sand  and  Lime-rubbiih,  to 
prevent  its  binding,  or  detaining 
Ibfoifture. 

Thefe  Plants  are  prcfcrv'd  for  their 
odd  Appearance  amongft  other  fuccu- 
lent  Plants,  their  Leaves  beiog  very 
large,  thick,  and  full  of  a  milky 
acrid  Juice. 

TirHYMALUS.  ^/^ Euphor- 
bia. 

TOAD-FLAX.    T/V/Linaria. 

TOBACCO.    TiVir  Nicotiana. 

TORDYLIUM,  Hartwort. 
The  Cbmraffers  are  ;  r 

//  is  an  umbitli/erous  Plant ^  tvtih 
m  rtfe-Jhafi  Tlvwer^  conjtfting  offrve 
tmequai  hiart'fajhion^d  Petals^  njL'bUb 
Are  placed  circularly^  and  reft  on  the 
Empalementy  *wbtcb  after^ward  he^ 
€omes  an  almoft  round  Fruity  compofed 
rfftwo  flat  Seeds t  tvbicb  eafily  cqfl  off 
tbeir  Coverings  nvitb  a  raifed  Border^ 
nahicb  is  commonly  indented. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  ToRDYLIUM  maximum,  Inft, 
H.  H,     The  grcateft  Hartwort. 

2.  ToRDYLiUM  Varhonenfe  mi- 
nus. Inft.  R.  H.  Small  Hartwort  of 
Narbonne. 

3.  ToRDYLiUM  Apulum  minimum. 
CoL  P,  4.  1 24.  The  fmallcft  Hart- 
wort of  Apulia. 

4.  ToRDYLiUM  minus,  limbo  gra^ 
nulatoy  Syriacum,  Mar,  Umb.  Small 
Hartwort  of  Syria,  with  a  granulated 
Border. 

5.T0RDYHU  Si  folio  longo  angyfto^ 
fiore  albo  magno,  femine  elegontiJJim$ 
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tS  profundiffime  crgnato  albo.  Boerb, 
Ind.  alt.  Hartwort  with  a  long  nar- 
row Leaf,  a  large  white  Flower,  and 
a  white  Seed  beautifully  and  deeply 
notch*d. 

6.T0RDYLIVU  Orientale,  Second 
Arabum  diSium  Ranxjolfto.  Boerb.  Ind. 
alt.  Eaflern  Hartwort,  caird  by 
Rau<wol/y  Secacul  of  the  Arabians. 

7 .  To  R  D  Y  L I  u  M  Lufetanicumy  dcw' 
ta  folioy  femne  ftriato.  Inft.  R.  H. 
Portugal  Hartwort,  with  an  Hem- 
lock-leaf, and  a  ftreak^d  Seed. 

8.  To&DYLiVM  album,  facie  ior* 
dfylii  lutes  Columnar.  Hort.  Catb. 
White  Hartwort,  with  the  Appear- 
ance of  Columnar  yellow  Hart- 
wort. 

All  thefe  are  annual  Plants,  which 
periih  foon  after  they  have  perfeded 
their  Seeds.  The  firft  Sort  is  found 
wild  in  feveral  ?&rts  of  England:  and 
the  fecond  Sort  has  been  by  fome 
mentioned  as  an  indigenous  Plant  of 
this  Country ;  but  I  believe  it  is  no- 
where found  wild,  unlefs  where  the 
Seeds  have  been  purpofely  fcatter'd. 
Thefe  Plants  are  prcfcrv'd  in  the 
Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who  are 
curious  in  Bouny ;  but  there  is  Htdc 
Beauty  in  them. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in   the  Au- 
tumn foon  after  they  are  ripe ;  when 
the  Plants  will  foon  appear,  and  are 
very  hardy,  fo  that  they  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds ;  and  where  they  cone 
up  too  clofe  together,  they  (hould 
be  thinned  fo  as  to  leave  them  fix 
Inches  afunder.     In  June  following 
the  Plants    will  flower,   and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft ;  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcattcr  on  theGround, 
will  produce  a  Supply  of  Plants  with- 
out any  Trouble.     U  the  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  are  kept  out  of  the   < 
Ground  till    Spring,    they  feldom 
fucceed  1  for  if  any  Plants  are  pro- 

daced 
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daced  from  the  Seeds  then  fown,  they 
commonly  perifh  before  they  have 
perfe^ed  their  Seeds ;  whereas  tbofe 
wlich  are  fown  in  Autumn  do  rare- 
ly fail.  Thefe  Plants  will  grow  on 
any  Soil  or  Situation,  fo  may  be  put 
into  any  obfcure  Part  of  the  Gar* 
den. 

TORMENTILLA,  Tormentil. 
The  CharaStrs  are  ; 

^he  Flower  confifts  of  four  Petals^ 
^/obich  are  placed  orhicularljy  and  ex* 
pand  inform  of  a  Rofe  ;  out  ofwohofe 
one- leagued  Empalement  (di*vided  into 
frveral  Segment!  ^  and  fia fed .  like  a 
Bafon)  arifes  the  Pointal,  which  af" 
ier^ward  becomes  an  almoft  globular 
Fruit  t  in  *wbich  many  Seeds  are  ga- 
tber'*d  into  a  fort  of  little  Heady  to- 
nfered^witb  the  Empalement :  to  ivbicb 
muft  he  added f  That  there  are  comr 
monlj  fe<uen  Lea*ves  growing  on  the 
Top  of  the  Footftalk. 
The  Species  are ; 

1.  ToRMfiNTiLLA  fyUvefiris.  C 
JJ.  P.  Wild  Tormentil,  or  Sepifoil. 

2.  Torment  ILL  A  radicc  repent  e, 
Infl.  R,  H,  Crecplng-rooted  Tor- 
mentil. 

3.  Torment  ILL  A  Alpina  «-julgarif 
my  or,  C,  B.  P.  Greater  Tormentil 
of  the  /lips. 

4.  Torment  ILL  A  Cajfuhica  ma* 
jor.  In  ft.  R.  H.    Greater  Tormen- 
til, wish  deep  cut  Leaves. 

5.  Torment  ILL  A  Caffubica  mi- 
nor,  Inft.  R.  H.  Smaller  Tormen- 
til, with  deep- cut  Leaves. 

The  firil  Sort  grows  wdd  every- 
where on  dry  Padures,  and  on  Com- 
mons, in  moll  Parts  o(  England.  The 
Roots  of  this  Plant  have  been  fre- 
quently ufed  for  Tanning  of  Lea- 
ther, in  Places  where  Oak-bark  is 
very  fcarce.  This  Root  is  alfo  much 
fifed  in  Medicine,  and  is  accountedf 
the  bed  Aftringent  in  the  whole  Ve- 
getable Kingdom. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  found  in  fome 
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particular  Places  {^England  growing 
wild  :  the  third  Sort  grows  on  the 
Jlps ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Sons 
grow  in  Denmmri,  Sweden^  and 
fome  other  Northern  Coontries ;  bat 
are  rarely  preferved,  onlefs  in  fome 
fiotanic  Gardens,  for  the  fafae  of 
Variety.  It  requires  no  Care  ub 
propagate  thefe  Plants^  fince^  if  their 
Seeds  are  Town  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation,  the  Plants  will  cone  up 
and  flourilh  without  any  other  Care, 
but  to  prevent  their  being  over-run 
with  great  Weeds. 

TOXICODENDRON,  Poifoii. 
tree,  vulgo. 

The  Chara^ers  are ; 

The  Flower  confifts  of  five  Loavet^ 
nubich  are  placed  orbicularly^  amdex^ 
pand  in  form  of  a  Rofe  ;  out  ofwbofe 
Flower-cup  rifes  the  Pointal,  nvhiei^ 
afterward  hgccmep  a  rotmdiftj^  dry^ 
andy  for  the  moft  part^  furrowed 
Fruity  in  which  is  contained  on$  com* 
prefs'd  Seed,     . 

The  Species  are  ; 

1.  TozicooENQRON  tripiyllmo 
glabrum,  Tcurn,  Three  -  leav*d 
fmooth  Poifon-tree. 

2.  Toxicodendron    tripbylJum^ 
f olio finuato  pub ejcente.  Toum.  Threen 

leavM  Poifon-treCy  with  a  iiouated 
hairy  Leaf. 

3.  Toxicodendron  reSum^  fo^ 

His  '  minoribus  glabris,  Hort.  Elth. 
Upright  Poifon-tree,  with  fii.aller 
fmooch  Leaves. 

4-  Toxicodendron  reBum  pen; 
tafhyllum  glabrum^  foliis  latioribur. 
Smooth  five-Ieav'd  upright  Poifon* 
tree,  with  broader  Leaves. 

5  T)X  I  COD  fi  N  D  RON  amplexicaule, 
foltts   minoribus  glabris,  iloft,  Eltk» 

Climbing  Poifon-trcc,  with  fmailer 
fmooch  Leaves. 

6  'I'oxicODENDRON  foliis  alatis, 
frur,urhomhoid£,  Hort,Eltb,  Poifon*. 

tree  with  wing'd  Leaves,  and  a  Fruit 
'  fhapM  like  a  Rhombus. 

The* 
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The  two  firft  Species  were  brought 
6om  Virginia^  »milny  Years  fince, 
where  they  groiv  in  great  Henty,  as 
it  is  probable  they  do  in  moft  other 
Northern  Parts  of  Amrica.  The 
firil  Sort  feldom  Advances  in  Height } 
but  the  Branches  trail  tipon  the 
€3roand,  and  fend  forth  Roots,  hf 
which  they  propagate  in  great  Pleh- 

The  fecond  Sort  will  grow  op- 
X]ght»  and  make  a  Shrub  about  four 
er  five  Feet  high,  but  rarely  exceeds 
that  in  this  Country.  This  may  be 
propagated  by  Layers,  and  is  equal- 
ly as  hardy  as  the  former. 

The  tUrd  Sort  here  mentioned 
grows  ttt€t  to  the  Height  of  ^xc  or 
fix  Feet :  the  Leaves  of  this  Kind  are 
much  fmaller,  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Poifon-oak ;  but  the  Bran- 
ches of  this  are  flexible,  fo  that  it 
will  never  make  a  Shrub  of  any  great 
Height  or  Strength. 

The  fourth  Sort  was  found  in 
Maryland^  from  whence  the  Seeds 
were  fent  to  England.  This  grows 
more  upright  than  the  former,  and 
by  the  Appearance  of  the  young 
Pbnts,  fe^ms  to  be  a  Shrub  of  much 
krger  Growth. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Vir* 
ginia^  from  whence  I  received  the 
Seeds :  thii  puts  out  Roots  from  the 
Branches,  which  faften  themfelves 
fK>  the  Stems  of  Trees,  or  the  Joints 
of  Walls,  by  which  the  Branches 
are  fupported. 

The  fixth  Sort  is  a  low  Shrub, 
feldom  rifing  more  than  ^st  Feet 
high.  Alt  the  Sorts  of  Toxicoden- 
dron differ  in  Sex,  the  Male  never 
producing  any  Fruit,  having  fmall 
herbaceous  Flowers,  without  any 
Embryoes. 

Thtrfe  Plants  are  prefcrv'd  by  the 
Curious  in  Botany,  for  the  fake  of 
Variety  ;  but  as  there  is  little  Beauty 
in  them,  they  are  not  much  cultiva- 
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ted  in  England.  The  Wood  of  thcf^ 
Trees,  when  burnt,  emits  a  nonoot 
Fume,  which  will  fuffbcate  Animalt 
when  they  are  (hut  up  in  a  Room 
where* it  is  burnt:  an  Inflance  of 
this  is  mentionM  in  the  Fhilojopbicd 
Trmnfa3ionshy  Dr.  William  Sbtritri^ 
which  was  communicated  to  him  in 
a  Letter  from  Nrw-England  by  Mc 
Moor'i^  in  which  he  mentions  fome 
People  who  had  cut  fome  of  this 
Wood  for  Fuel,  which  they  were 
burning,  and  in  a  (hort  timediej 
loft  the  Ufe  of  their  Limbs,  and  be- 
came ftopid ;  fo  that  if  a  Neighbour 
had  not  accidentally  openM  the 
Door,  and  feen  them  in  that  Con- 
dition, it  is  generally  believed  th^ 
«trould  foon  have  periih*d.  This 
fhould  caution  People  from  making 
ufe  of  this  Wood. 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  hardy  Plants, 
which  will  thrive  in  the  open  Air  ii 
this  Country)  but  they  loveamtiil 
Soil,  and  Ihould  be  planted  under 
Trees  in  Wildemeffcs,  where  they 
vHU  thrive  very  well,  and  endure  thi 
Cold  better  than  where  they  have  a 
more  open  Expofure.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  or  from 
Suckers,  which  fome  of  the  Sons 
fend  forth  in  plenty,  or  by  laying 
down  the  Branches  of  thofe  Sorts 
which  do  not  put  forth  Suckers  t 
which  in  one  Seafon  will  be  fnfi- 
ciently  rooted  to  tranfplantj  when 
they  (hould  be  planted  where  they 
are  defignM  to  remain.  The  bdl 
Time  to  remove  thefe  Shrubs  is  io 
March^  becaufe  then  there  will  be 
no  Danger  of  their  fuiferlng  by 
Froft. 

When  a  Perfon  is  poifoncd  by 
handling  this  Wood,  in  a  few  Houn 
he  feels  an  itching  Pain,  which  pro- 
vokes a  Scratching,  which  is  folto»v- 
ed  by  an  Inflammation  and  Swelling. 
Sometimes  a  Perfon  has  had  his  Up 

poifonM,  which  have  run  with  Wa- 
ter. 
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fer.  Some  of  die  Inhibitsnts  of 
i£wrrrA  affirm,  they  can  dtftiDguiih 
this  W6od  by  tbe  Toach  ia  the 
Darky  from  its  extreme  ColdDefs, 
Which  is  like  Ice  :  bat  what  is  meA- 
tion'd  of  this  poifonous  Qoality,  is 
applicaUe  to  the  fixth  Sort  hto 
mentiofiM  j  which,  by  the  Dcfcrip 
tion,  agrees  with  this  Species. 

Thb  Soit  of  Poifon- tree  is  not  only 
a  Native  of  Anuriea,  bat  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Moaimuns  in  Ja* 
foMt  where  it  is  called  ¥afi  No  Ki ; 
and  from  this  Tree  they  extra£t  one 
Sort  of  their  Varniih  or  Lacca,  which 
fhey  ofe  for  japanning  theirUienfils : 
bot  this  is  not  their  beftKind  ofVar- 
niih,  that  being  made  of  the  Juice  of 
another  Tree,  which  is  alfovery 
poifonous,  and  nearly  allied  to  this  ; 
and  from  which  fome  Writers  think 
it  differs  only  by  Cttltore. 

The  Juice  of  this  Tree  is  milky, 
when  it  ifTues  out  of  the  wounded 
Part ;  bat  foon  after  it  is  ezpofed  to 
Che  Air,  it  turns  black,  zkd  has  a  y^ 
ry  flrong  fetid  Scent,  and  is  corrode- 
ing :  for  I  have  obferved,  on  cutting 
off  a  fmall  Branch  from  one  of  thefe 
Shrubs,  that  the  Blade  of  the  Knife 
has  been  changed  black  in  a  Mo- 
ment's time,  fo  far  as  the  Juice  had 
fpread  over  it ;  which  I  could  not  get 
off  without  grinding  the  Knifie. 

As  this  Tree  is  very  common  in 
Firgininy  Carolina^  and  Nrw-Eng* 
iatul,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  In- 
habitants Trial,  to  make  this  Yar* 
nifh. 

TRACHEUUM,   Throatwort 

//  hath  a  fumtl-Jhafd  flrtuir^ 
compefed  of  one  Ltaf  and  cut  into  ft* 
*veral  Parts  At  tbi  Top  ;  nvhofe  Em^ 
faltment  aftenward  becomes  a  mem' 
braneous  Fruit  often  triangular^  and 
dinnded  into  three  Cells,  njjhicb  are 
full  of /mall  Seeds. 
The  Species  zit ; 
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i.  Traghsliitm  easaremm  mttkh 
liferum.  Pen.  Betid.  Blue  tunbeUi* 
ferotts  Throatwort. 

a.  TaACHBLiuM  mnhelliferstm 
wolaceum^  foliis  laciniatis.  Lift,  R^ 
H.  Throatwort  with  ▼iolet4»- 
k>v*d  Flowers  growing  ia  Umbelsy 
ahd  jagged  Leaves. 

3.  Track  BLiuM  «v/^/^;»,jfon^^ 
bus  confer tim  exfoliomm  alts  mafce^ 
iibits.  Infl,  R.  H.  fiairy  Thrba«* 
wdrt,  with  Flowers  growing  ia  Oo* 
fiers  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leatet. 

4.  Track  ELI  VM  petrau^^  fhn* 
ben  in  capitulum  cossgejfis,  bift,  IL  A 
RockThroatwort,  with  Flowers  col- 
leded  in  Heads. 

j[.  Track E  LIU M  minus  Afrttm* 
mam,  fhribus  molaceis^  per  cauUm 
Jjparfis.  Inft.  R.  H.  Smaller  j0i» 
rtf;vThroatwort,  with  violet-colour*d 
J^lowers  growillg  thinly  on  the 
Stalks. 

6.  Track ELiUM  jfmerUdtima^ 
fonchifotio^fiore  alBo  hngiffimo.PbtuL 
American  Throatwort^  with  a  Sow* 
thiftleleaf^  and  a \try  long  white 
Flower. 

The  Mi  Sort  is  preferv*4  in  mtny 
curious  Gardens  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Flowers,  which  continoe  a  long 
time,  and  are  fucceeded  by  new  Um- 
bels on  the  Tops ,  of  the  younger 
Shoots.;  fo  that  the  Plants  continue 
in  Beauty  for  fome  Months. 
This  Plant  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  Na* 
tive  of  fome  of  the  Iflands  in  the 
Archipelago,  from  whence  it  was  (iril 
bronght  to  Italy,  and  hath  been  fince 
fpread  to  many  Parts  of  Europe,  It 
is  hardy  in  refped  to  CoM,  provided 
it  has  a  proper  Situation,  which 
ihould  be  in  theCrevices  of  otdWalis^ 
where  it  will  abide  the  Cold  very 
well.  When  thofe  Plants  which 
grow  on  warm  Borders  are  frequent- 
ly deftroyed,  this  Plant  has  propa- 
gated itfelf  by  Seeds,  on  the  Walls 
of  fome  Gardens,  where  it  has  been 

planud; 


l^a&ted;  and  thofe  Pknts  which 
&ave  grown  on  the  Walls  have  con- 
tinned,  when  thofe  which  were  in 
FotSy  and  prefervM  withCare^  have 
be6n  intirely  deftroyed. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  upon  the 
Mountains  of  Brtfcia^  about  the 
Mouths  of  Caves,  between  the  hard- 
eft  Rocks  s  fo  that  it  is  very  difE» 
cult  to  get  out  the  Roots. 

The  third  Sort  grows  on  the 
Rocks  in  feveral  Places  in  the  he* 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  when  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  Ground  till  the 
Spring,  they  feldom  grow.  Thefe 
Seeds  (hould  be  fown  inPots  filled  with 
frefh  undungM  Earth,  and  placed  in 
a  (hady  Situation  till  the  Beginning 
of  OSoher^  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved iuto  a  more  open  Expofore ; 
where  they  may  have  as  much  Sun 
at  poifible,  but  be  fheltered  from 
cold  Winds  :  when  the  Cold  is  fe- 
vere,  they  (hould  be  placed  under 
an  Hot  -  bed  -  frame,  where  they 
may  enjoy  as  much  freeAir  as  pofli- 
ble  in  mild  Weather ;  but  they  muft 
be  fcreened  from  hard  Frofis,  other- 
wife  they  are  frequently  deftroyed. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
Off-fets  or  Cuttings,  which  may  be 
taken  off  in  the  Springjor  Summer- 
months  ;  and  ihould  be  planted  in 
Pots  fiird  with  freih  undung'd  Soil, 
and  placed  in  a  (hady  Situation  un* 
til  they  have  taken  Root ;  when 
they  may  be  removed  into  a  jHiel- 
trr'd  Part  of  the  Garden  ;  where, 
being  mix'd  with  other  hardy  Exo- 
tic Plants,  they  will  afford  an  agree- 
able Variety. 

But  as  thefe  Plants  thrive  better 
on  old  Walls,  when  by  Accident  they 
have  arifen  there  from  Seeds,  fo  their 
Seeds,  when  ripe,  may  be  fcatirrM 
on  fuch  Wails  as  are  old,  or  where 
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there  is.  Earth  lodged 
to  receive  the  S^ds  ;  whers 
the  Plants  will  refift  the  Cold  mnclt 
better,  and  continue  longer,  than 
when  fown  in  the  full  Gronnd  ;  and 
when  a  few  of  the  Plants  are  efia« 
blilhMon  theWalb,  theywUlihcd 
their  Seeds,  fo  that  they  will  main- 
tain themfelves  without  any  farther 
Care.  I  have  obfervM  fome  Plants 
of  the  Hrft  Kind,  which  have  grown 
from  the  Joints  of  a  Wall,  where 
there  has  not  been  the  leaft  l^th 
to  fupport  them  ;  which  have  re- 
filled  the  Cold,  tho*  they  have  becii 
greatly  expofed  to  the  Winds  ;  ib 
that  thefe  Plants  are  very  proper  to 
cover  the  Walls  of  Rotns,  Where 
they  will  have  a  -vay  good  RffcQ. 

The  fourth  Sort  grows  on  the 
Mountains  in  Italy^  from  between 
the  Crevices  of  the  Rocks  ;  ftx>m 
whence  it  is  difficult  tq  get  oot  the 
Roots.  This  may  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  Sorts,aBd 
will  thrive  better  on  Walls,  than  if 
fown  or  planted  in  the  Earth. 

The  fi^  Sort  is  an  aonoal  Plants 
which  was  brought  from  the  Ca^ 
of  Good  Hope  to  Holland^  where  it 
has  been  preferv^d  in  fome  of  their 
curious  Botanic  Gardens.  This  Sort 
will  fucceed  well,  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  Pots  of 
Earth  which  are  near  them,  provi- 
ded the  Pots  are  pkcM  in  the  Green* 
houfe ;  where  tilie  Plants  will  come 
up  and  flower  early  the  following 
Summer,  a-td  will  have  time  to  per- 
fect their  Seeds ;  whereas,  when  the 
Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Spring,  the 
Plants  will  not  flower  till  Augufi  ;  fo 
that,  if  the  Autumn  (hould  prove 
bad,  they  will  not  produce  Seeds. 

The  fixth  Sort  grows  plentihiUy 
in  Jamaica,  ZTi^  feveral  other  Places 
in  the  warm  Parts  of  ^^srmr^,  where 
it  grows  in  moid  Places  by  the  Sides 
of  Rivers. ,  Tlii^  may  be  propagated  * 
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b/  Seeds,  which  Ihould  b^  fawn 
early  in  the  Spring  on  a  moderate 
Hot- bed  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  (hoold  betranfplanted 
on  another  Hot- bed,  to  bruig  them 
forward  ;  and  then  they  may  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath 
beendiredled  for  the  tender  Sorts  of 
RapuHtium :  with  whichManagement 
this  Plant  will  thrive,  and  produce 
its  Flowers ;  and  if  the  Seeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  or  are  fown  as 
ibon  as  they  are  ripe,  if  the  Pots  are 
kept  in  the  Stove,  the  Plants  will 
come  up,  and  flourifh  much  better 
than  tho(e  fown  in  the  Spring. 
■  TRAGACANTHA,G<»u-thorn. 

The  Chara&en  are ; 
It  butb  a  papilionaceous  Fletjoer^ 
9ut  of  luhofe  Empaltment  arifes  the 
Poitital,  ivbich  after*ward  becomes 
a  bicapfular  Pod  Jiltd  tviib  kid- 
ney-Jhafd  Seeds  :  to  tbe/e  Notes  mufi 
be  addtd^  Tbe  Lea*ves  grotff  by  Pairs 
ms  a  middle  Rib,  'wbieb  a/'ways  ends  its 
«  Tbom, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Tragacantha  MaJJilienps. 
J.  B.    Goats-thorn  of  Marjeilles. 

2.  Tr AGACA NT H A  O'ctica iftcana, 
J^e  par*vOf  lineis  purpureis  ftriato, 

IT.  Cor,  Hoary  Goats  -  thorn  of 
CreUy  with  a,  fmall  Flower  flriped 
wi^  purple  Lines. 

3.  Tragacantha  bumilis  Ba- 
learicUf  foliis  par*vis  vix  incottis^ 
Jiore  albo.  Sal<vad,     Low  Balearic 

Goats-thorn,  with  fmall  Leaves,  and 
a  white  Flower. 

4.  Tragacantha  aUcra^Poteri- 
um  forte  CLfio,  J,  B.  Another 
Goats- thorn,  with  Leaves  falling  off 
in  the  Winter. 

5.  Tragacantha  Alpinafcmper- 
virenSf  floribus  purpurafcentihusAnft^ 
R.  H»  Ever- green  Alpine  Goats- 
thorn,  with  purpliih  Flowers. 

6.  Tragacantha  Cretica^foUis 
minimis   incanis,  JiQrt  mcfjon    albo. 

Vol.  IIL 
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Toum,  Car,  Goats-thom  of  C^n^^ 
with  very  fmall  hoary  Leaves,  and 
a  larger  white  Flower. 

7.  Tragacantha  Orienxalis  bu* 
mi  I  lima  t  fore  magno  albo.  Tourn* 
Cor.  A  very  low  Eadern  Goats- 
thorn,  with  a  large  white  Flower. 

8.  TKhGAQAKTHA  Orientalis  bsf' 
millima,  barba  Jovis  folio,  Toum, 
Cor.  A  very  low  Eafiern  Goats- 
thorn,  with  a  Jupiter^s-beard-leaf. 

9.  Tragacantha  Orientalis  bu" 
millima,foliss  angufiijjimis  argenteis^ 
Toum,  Cor,  A  very  low  Eallcrn 
Goats- thorn,  with  very  narrow  fii- 
ver  Leaves. 

10.  TRAGACANTHAO/V/ff/tf///  bu' 

mi  I  lima  ^  fe  fpargens,  fori  bus  fpicat  is. 
Town,  Cor,  A  very  low  fpreading 
Eailern  Goats -thorn,  with  Flowers 
growing  in  Spikes. 

II.  Tragacantha  Orientalis  bu- 
ms/lima^ incesna,  fore  purpura/cente* 
Toum.  Cor.  A  very  low  hoary 
Eaflern  Goats-thorn,  with  a  purplilh 
Flower. 

1 2^  Tr aoacantha  Orientalis 
ereSiior^  folds  i/icia  glabrisy  l^  ra- 
mis  tomentofis,  Toum.  Cor.  A  more 
upright  Eaflern  Goats- thorn,  with 
fmooth  Vetch-leaves,  and  woolly 
Branches. 

13.  Tragacantha  Orientalis 
bumilis^   candidijjima    faT    tomentofa, 

foribus  in  foliorum  alis  in  capitulum 
denfum  nafcentibus.  Tourn.  Cor.  A 
lower  very  white  and  woolly  Eaft- 
ern  Goats- thorn,with  Flowers  grow- 
ing in  thick  Heads,  from  the  Wings 
of  the  Leaves. 

14.  Tragacantha  Oritntalis 
bumilis  f  foribus  luteis  dinfe  conge  fii s 
in  foliorum  alis.  Tourn.  Cor.  A  low 
Eaflern  Goat*>-thorn,  with  yellow 
Flowers  thick-fet  in  the  Wings  of  • 
the  Leaves. 

15.  Tragacantha  humilior^  lu- 
teis foribus.  C.  B.  P,  A  lower 
Goats-thorn,  with  yellow  Flowers. 

^  4  T  16.  Tra 
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i^.   Tragacantha    Orientalis,        AH  tliefe Sorts  may  be  propigi- 

JUribui  luteis  in  eapituluin  lortgo  pedi-  ted  by  Seeds,  which  d)ould  be  fown 

cnh  donatum  twgeftis,  Toum,    Of.  on  a  Bed  of  frefh  Earth  in  March  t 

Eaftern  Goats  -  thorn,  t^ith  ydlow  *nd  when  the  Plants  come  np,  xhej 

Flowers  gathered  into  an  Head  on  ihoafd  be  carefvlly  kept  dean  fitn 

a  loDg  Footilalk.  Weeds;  which,  if  permitted  to  groir 

17.  Tragacantha  Orientalh  amongft  the  Plants,  would  iboo 
mejicdria^  florilus  purpureis  in  capi-  Overbear  and  deftroy  them,  while 
tu/um  loHgo  pediculo  dtmatum  congeftU,  they  are  yoang.  If  the  Seafba  (hodd 
^oum^  Qr.    Bladder  Eaftem  Goats-  prove  very  xlry,  it  will  be  of  great 

.  ChOrn,  with  parpte  Flowers  gathered  Service  to  water  the  Plants  now-and- 

into  an  Head,  and  fet  on  a  long  (hen  ;  ahd   when   they   are  Isr^e 

Footftalk.  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  (hoold  be 

18.  Tragacantha  Orientalis  carefully  taken  up,  and  foffleofdien 
lattfolia^fiortpurpweothagMS^um,  planted  in  fmall  Pots  fiilM  wid 
Cor.  Eailern  Goats-thorn,  with  a  frefh  Earth,  pladng  them  in  the 
large  pui^le  Flower.  Shade  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 

19.  Tragacantha  Otltntalis^  after  which  time  they  may  bcr^ 
fQliis  angufiiJJinns^Jlort  purpnrafcen"  moved  into  an  open  SitnatioHi where 
ie,  7oum,  Cbt,  Eailern  Goats- thorn,  they  may  remain  till  the  Latter-eod 
with  very  narrow  Leaves,  and  pur-  of  OBoher ;  when  they  fboaM  be 
plifli  Flower.  placed  under   a    common  Fran^ 

20.  Tragacantha    Orientalis^  where  they  may  be  fiielter*d  from  ie- 
foliis  oUte^  humlUmayJlorihus  in  capi-  vere  Froft,  but  may  have  free  Air  ia 

ttdum  congffiis.  Tourti,  Cor.    A  very  mild  Weather  ;  when    the  Glaffn 

low  Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  ob-  ihould  not  be  put  over  them, 
long  Leaves,  and  Flowers,^  gathered        The  Remamder   of  the  Phnts 

into  ao  Head.  may  be  planted  on  a  warm  dry  Bor- 

2 1 .  Tragacantha  Orientalis,  der,where  they  muft  be  fliaded  oodl 
/oliis  oleitf  incanis  l^  tomentofis,  camU  they  take  Root ;  and  if  the  Scaibn 
4ibmo  adfummttmjtorido.  Toum,  Cor.  fhould  continue  dry,  they  mnft  be 
Eaftern  Goats-thorn,  with  hoary  and  refreCh'd  with  Water,  odierwife  they 
Woolly  Olive  -  leaves,  and  Flowers  will  be  in  Danger  1  becaufe  while 
jg^owing  from  the  Bottom  to  the  they  are  fo  young,  their  Roocs  wiB 
Top  of  the  Stalks.  '  not  have  eftabUfhM  themfdves  in  the 

22.  Tragacantha  Orientit^s,  Ground,  fuffidently to  nooriih  theBf 
foliis  incanis ^  caule  iff  ramnlis  tosnen-  in  great  Droughts. 

tofis.   Tifium.  Cor.    Eaftern  Goats-        Thofe  Plants  which  are  phmted 

thorn,    with    hoary    Leaves,   and  in  Pots,  may  beprefervedforaVeir 

woolly  Stalks  and  Branches.  or  two  under  Frames  in  Winter, 

23.  TaAeACANTHA/^////  incanis  ootil  tfacy  have  obtained  Strength* 
tninoribus,  minufque  willoju.  Boerb.  when  they  may  be  ftiaken  oot  of  ^ 
Ind.  alt.  Goats-thorn  with  fmaller  Pots,  and  planted  in  a  lean  dry  Soil» 
hoary  Leaves,  which  are  lefr  hairy.  And  a  warm  Situation,   where  (hey 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  here  mentioned  will  enddre  the  Cold  CMfour  w&tuf 

were  difcovered  by  Dr.  Toume/hrt  Winters  very  well  j  but  as  they  9St 

in  the  Levant ;  from  whence  he  fent  fometimes  deftroyed  by  hard  Wia* 

the  Seeds  of  feveral  Kinds  to  the  ters,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  Pltft 

Royal  Garden  at  ftfm.  of  each  Kind  in  Poti^  which  fltif^ 

ibdtcrcd 
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fluttered  in  Winter  to  pceferve  die 


Thefe  Plants  nuiy  be  propagated 
by  Cuttings ;  for  as  they  rarely  pro- 
duce Seeds  in  this  Country,  the  lat- 
terMechod  is  only  vitd  here.The  beft 
time  for  this  Work  is  mj^^juft 
as  the  Plants  be^  to  (boot  i  at 
whkh  time  the  tender  Branches  of 
the  Plants  (hoold  be  taken  off;  and 
ehcjr  lower  Parts  divefted  of  the  de- 
cajM  Leaves;  then  they  ibonld  be 
planted  on  a  very  moderate  Hot- 
bed, which  (hoold  becover'd  with 
Mats,  to  fcreen  them  from  the  greitf 
Heat  of  the  Son  b^  Day,  and  the 
Cold  by  Night  :  chefe  Cuttings 
Ihould  be  frequently  watered  itnttl 
they  have  taken  Root ;  after  which 
they  may  be  exposed  to  the  open 
Air,  obferving  always  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weedi ;  and  in  very  dry 
Weather  they  moil  be  refxtih'd  with 
Water. 

On  this  Bed  they  may  remain  ua- 
til  the  following  Spring,  where,  if 
.the  Winter  ihonld  be  yery  fevere, 
they  may  be  covered  with  Mats,  as 
before  s  and  in  J^rti  they  may  be 
tranfpUnted  oat  etcher  intoPots  £ird 
withfandy  light  Earth^or  into  warm 
Borders,  where,  if  the  Spil  be  dry, 
gravelly,  and  poor,  they  will  endure 
the  fevereft  Cold  of  ocr  CUmate ; 
but  if  they  ace  planctd  in  a  very 
orich  Soil,  they  often  decay  in  Win- 
ter. 

From  the  fecond  Sort,  Monfieur 
^•umifirt  fays,  the  Gam  Adra- 
gant,  or  Dragon,  is  producM  in 
Grtte  ;  of  which  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing Relation  in  his  Voyi^e  to  the 
Levant :  **  We  had  the  Satisfadlion 

of  fully  obferving  the  Gum  Adra- 

gant  on  Mount  Ida,  I  cannot 
**  nqderfland  how  Beiittdus  comes 
"  to  aflfert  fo  poficxvely,  that  there  is 
*'  no  fuch  thing  in  Candia :  fure  he 
**  had  not  read  the  firft  Chapter  of 
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^'  the  ninth  Book  d  Vbe^pirm/hi'n 
**  Hifbry  of  Plants  f  The  iitde 
''  bald  HiUocksabottt  the  Sheepfolda 
^  produce  much  of  ihtfragactm' 
'*  iha,  and  that  too  a  very  gocd 
^*  Sort.  BMnims^  and  Prujpir 
*'  Alfimut  were  doubtlels  acquaint* 
**  ed  with  it ;  tho*  it  is  hardly  pofi- 
**  ble,  from  their  Defcriptions,  to 
**  diftittgoiih  it  from  the  otherKinds 
**  they  make  mention  .  of.      Thit 

Shrub  fpontaneoofly  yields   the 

Gum  Adragiukt  toward  t]|e 
''  find  of^Mr,  aodki  thefoUow- 
**  ing  Months  s  at^hichtime,  the 
**  nutritious  Juice  of  this  Plant, 
'*  thickened  by  theHeat,  borfts  open 
''  mot  of  the  Veflels  wherein  it  is 
'*  contained.  It  is  aotooly  gather- 
**  cd  in  the  Heart  of  the  Trunk  and 
''  Branches,  but  alio  in  the  Inierfpa* 
**  ces  of  the  Fibres,  which  are  fpread 
**  in  the  Figure  of  a  Cirde  lake  Raya 
**  of  the  San :  this  Juice  is  coagula* 
''  ted  iaco  fmall  Threads,  wfaich^ 
**  paffiog  thro'  the  Bark,  iflue  out 
**  by  little  and  little,  accordin|  as 
^<  they  are  protruded  by  the  freft 
<«  Supplies  of  Juice  arifing  from  the 
"  Roots.  Tiiis  Subftance,  being 
**  expos'd  to  the  Air,  grows  hard, 
**  and  is  formM  either  into  Lumps, 
*<  or  flender  Pieces,  curPd  and  wiod« 
«  ing  in  the  Nature  of  Worms, 
**  more  or  lefs  long,  according  as 
<'  Matter  offers.  It  feems  as  if  the 
**  Contra£lion  of  the  Fibres  of  this 
**  Plant  contributes  to  the  expreffing 
"  of  the  Gum.  Tbcfc  delicate  Bi- 
'*  bres,  as  fine  as  Flax,  being  unco- 
*•  ver'd,  and  trodden  by  the  Feet  of 
<^  the  Shepherds  and  Horfes,  are  by 
**  the  Heat  (hriveird  up,  and  facili- 
**  tate  the  Emanation  of*  the  extrava- 
«'  fated  Juices." 

But  Dotwicb (binding  what  Tourft€' 

fort  has  faid  concerning  the  Gum 

Mragant  being  produced   from  that 

particular   Species,  many    Authors 

4T2  are 
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are  of  Opinion,  tbat  it  ii  taken  From 
feveral  other  Species,  bat.  particu- 
larly that  o^Mar/tilleSf  from  whence 
that  Gum  is  often  brought  into  Eng- 

At  prefent  thefe  Plants  are  rarelj 
preferved,  excepting  by  fome  Per- 
fons  who  are  curious  in  Botany  :  yet 
;in  large  Gardens  many  of  them  de- 
ferve  a  Place  f  where  if  they  are 
planted  on  Hillocks,  or  the  Slopes 
of  dry  Banks,  they  will  have  a  very 
good££Fed,  efpedally  thofe  which 
retain  their  Leaves  thro^  the  Year. 

TRAGIA. 
The  CbaraSeri  are  ; 

//  bath  a  funnd-Jhapid  Flower^ 
mfifting  of  ont  Leaf  fir  the  moji 
fart  Svided  into  tine  Segments  '; 
hut  thefe  are  barren  \fer  tbeEmbrjoes 
ere  placed  at  a  Dijiancecn  the  fame 
.Flant^  'which  after*ward  becomes  a 
tricoccous  Fruit ^  composed  of  three 
'Cells y  each  containing  one  fpherical 
Seed. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Tragi  A   alia  feandens^  urtic/e 
folio.  Plum.  No*u.  Gen.     Climbing 

Tragia,  with  a  Nettle-leaf. 

2.  TuAGi  A  fcandenSflongo  betoni- 
€^  folio.  Plum.  Nov.  Gen.  Climb- 
ing Tragia,  wich  a  long  Betony- 

4eaf. 

Thefe  Plants  were  difcovered  by 
Father  Plumier  in  America^  who 
conftituted  this  Genus  by  this  Name 
in  Honour  to  Hieronymus  Bock^  a 
famous  Botanift,  who  was  commonly 
called  Tragus. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in 
the  Savannahs  in  Jamaica^  and  the 
ether  warm  Parts  of  Jmerica  ; 
where  it  twines  round  whatever 
Plants  or  Trees  it  grows  near,  and 
rifcs  feven  or  eight  Feet  high,  hav- 
ing tough  woody  Stems.  The 
Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Nettle,  and  the  whole  Plant  is  co- 
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▼erM  with  burning  Spines,  like 
thofe  of  the  Nettle  s  which  renders 
it  very  unpleafant  to  handle. 

The  fecond  Sort  was  found  bj 
the  late  Dr.  Houfoun,  at  Campechf, 
from  whence  he  fent  the  Seeds. 

As  thefe  Plants  are  of  no  great 
Beauty,  they  are  feldom  preferred  m 
this  Country,  except  in  fome  Bota- 
nic Gardens,  for  the  fake  of  Varie- 
ty. They  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
which  muftbe  fown  on  an  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring ;  and  muft  after- 
ward be  transplanted  into  Pots,  and 
plunged  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  and  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Diofcorea ;  with  which 
Management  they  will  thrive  very 
well. 

TRAGOPOGON,  Goats-beaid. 
The  Chara^ers  are ; 

It  is  a  Plant  nviib  a  femiflofculoms 
Flvwer^confifting  of  tnanyHalf'fl9rets: 
thefe,  ivith  the  Emhryoes^  are  incln^ 
ded  in  ont  common  many-  leav'dFio'O^er* 
cup,  ivhich  is  not  fcaly,  as  in  Scor- 
zonera  ;  bui  the  Segments  are  ft  retch- 
ed out  above  the  Florets :  the  Em- 
Bryoes  aftervuard  become  oblong  Seeds 
inclol^din  Covers  or  Coats  \  and  have 
a  thick  Down  like  a  Beard  adhering 
to  them. 

The  Species  9ni 

1.  TaACOPOcoK  ^rtf/Air/}  luteam 
minus.    C.  B.  P.     Small  meadow 

'  Goats-beard,  with  a  yellow  Flowcrv 
commonly  called  Go-to-bed•a^ 
noon. 

2.  Tracopocon  pnrpureO'Cceru- 
leum,  porri  foUo  ;  quod  Jrtiji  vnlgo. 
C.  B.  P,  Goats-beard  wich  a  Leaf 
like  Leeks,  and  a  purple* blue  Flow- 
er, commonly  calPd  Salia^,  or 
SafTafy. 

3.  Tragopocon  alter,  gramineo 
folto,  fuaverubens.  CoL  Another 
Goats-beard,  with  a  graffyLeaf,  and 
foft-red  Flowers. 

4.  Tra- 
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4.  Tracopogom  pratimfi  Imtiwm  leaving  them  about  fix  Inches  afon- 

majus.    C.  B.  P.    Greater  ycllovr  der  in  the  Rows  :  the  Weeds  ihoold 

Goats-beard.  alfo  be  carefully  hoed  down  as  the/ 

;.  Tragofogon  purprngo-carm-  are  produc'd^  otherwife   they  will 

hum  crocifolium.    C.  B.  P.     Blue  Toon  overbear  the  Plants,  and  fpoil 

Goats-beard,  with  a  Saflron-leaf.  them.     This  is  the    ooly  Cnlture 

6.  Tragofogon  birfiumm.  C.B.  they  require  ;  and  if  the  Soil  be 
P.     Hairy  Goats-beard.  light,  and  not  too  dry,  they  will 

7.  Tragofogon  /oUg  oblonggji'  make  large  Plants  before  Winter  %  at 
nuato.  C.  B,  P.  Goats-beard  with  which  time  the  Salfafy.wbore  Roots 
an  oblong  finaated  Leaf.  are  eaten  in  Winter,  will  be  fit  for 

The  nrft    Sort  here   mentioned  Ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time 

grows  wild  in  moift  Meadows  in  di-  after  their  Leaves  are  decay-M  ;  but 

vers  Parts  of  England ;  and  in  May^  when  they  begin  to  iboot  again,  they 

when  the  Stems  begin  to  advance,  will  be  flicky,  and  not  fit  for  Ufie  i 

they  are  by  manyPeople  gathered  to  but  many  Perfons  cultivate  this  Sort 

boil,  and  are  by  fome  preferr*d  to  for  the  Shoots,  which  they  boil  and 

^paragas  :  but  the  Stems  of  this  eat  after  the  manner  of  Afparagos  i 

fmall  Sort,  being  very  ilender,  are  for   this   Sort,    producing     ftrong 

not  near  To  valuable  as  thofe  of  the  Shoots,  is  more  valuable  than  the 

large  yellow  Sort,  or  that  with  blue  yellow  Sort, 
Flowers,  commonly  calPd  Salfafy ;        The  common  yellow  Sort,  whofe 

therefore  whoever  isdefirous  tocul-  Shoots  are  fold  in  the  Marker,  will 

tivate  thefe  Plants  in  Gardens,  for  be  fit  for  Ufe  iaJpril  or  M^^  ac« 

the  fake  of  their  Shoots,  fhould  al-  cording  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the 

ways  make  choice  oi  one  of  thofe  Seafon  :  the  befl  time  to  cut  them  i5« 

two  Sorts  ;  becaufe  their  Stems  are  when  their  Stems  are  about  four, 

not  only  larger,  but  they  are  much  laches  long;  for  if  they  Hand  too 

tenderer,  and  better  for  the  Purpofe  long,  they  are  never  fo  tender  as 

of  boiling.  thofe  which  are  cut  while  young. 

The  iecond  Sort  was   formerly        Some  People,  in  cultivating  thefe 

more  in  Efleem  than  at  preicnts  this  Plants,  fow  their  Seeds  in  Beds  pret* 

was  brought  from  Jialj^  and  culti*  ty  clofe ;  and  when  the  Plants  come 

vated  in  Gardens  for  Kitchen-nfe,  up,  they  tranfplant  them  out   in 

the  Roots  being  by  fome    People  Rows  at  the  before-mantion'd  Di« 

greatly  valued  :  but  of  late  there  is  fiance  i  but  as  they  always  form  n 

but  little  cultivated  for  the  Markets;  Tap-root,  which  abounds  with    a 

tho*  there  are  feveral  Gentlemen  milky  Juice,  fo  when  the  extreme 

who  preferve  it  in  Gardens  to  fup-  Part  of  their  Roots  is  broken  by 

ply  their  Tables.  tranfplanting,   they  feldom    thrive 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  well  afterward  ;  therefore  it  is  by 

feventh  Sorts  are  by  fome  prcfcrv'd  far  the  better  way  to  make  (hallow 

fortheVariety  of  their  Flowers.  Drills  in  the  Ground,  and  fcatter 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  from  the  Seeds  therein,  as  before  direded. 

Seeds,  which  (hould  be  Sfown  in  the  whereby  the^Rows  will  be  at  a  due 

Spring  npon  an  openSpot  ofGround,  DiAance ;  and  there  will 


in  Rows  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  more  to  do  than  to  hge  out  the 

diilant  ;  and  when  the  Plants  are  Plants  where  they  are  too  thick  in 

come  up,  they  fhould  be  bged  out.  thf  Rows,  which  wiU  \^  much  lefa 

^  4T  3                        Th>ub:t 
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TnynUe  thaii  the  other  Method  of 
tnmrplanciiigt  and  the  Plaau  will 
be  mach  larger  and  fairer. 

TRAGOSELINUM,      Burnct- 
liaxifrage. 

The  ChmraSirs  are ; 
h  bmib  MB  timhellatid  r9fifi^ed 
Tkmer^  €9mp9fed  of  five  mmtqnal 
heart 'ft}4ipei  Petals^  which  are  piac'd 
areularlj^  and  reft  en  the  Empale- 
meat ;  'which  afterguard  hecomes  a 
Frmit,  cemfes^d  e/twe  eblmg  freaked 

Seeds. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Traoosblimum  majus^  omM- 
Id  Candida,  hft.  R.  H.  Greater 
Bamet-faxifrage^  with  a  white  Um- 
bel. 

2.  TRAOosthinvu  majuSfmntel' 
la  rnhente.  hft.  R.  H.  Greater 
Bomec-faxifrage,  with  a  red  Um- 
bel. 

3.  TaAOOSBLiMVif  aiterum  mi* 
MM.  Ar/?.  R.  H.  Lefler  roand- 
kav'd  Baroet-faxifrage. 

4.  TaAGOSELINUM   mioMs.    A/I. 

Jt.  H    Small  fiumec-iaxifrage. 

5.  TuAGOBtLinvu  rasSce  nigra, 
Germatdcusn.  Jajfieu.  German  Bumet- 
fiudftage,  with  a  black  Root. 

6;  TftAGosBLiNUM  Jofiriacnm, 
fiUis  prefnndiffime  incifis,  Boerh.  An* 
JHan  Bunet-fiodfragey  with  Leaves 
very  deeply  cut. 

7.  TaA^osBLiiixrii  Creticnm 
edasesmnmnsiikfim^flerealhe.  feetm, 
Cer.  The  greateft  hairy  Bomet- 
faxtfrage  of  Crete,  with  a  white 
Flower. 

8.  TaAoosELiKUM  ssumss  faxm* 
tiie  festidiffimum^  apii  felia,  Tenm, 
Osr.  The  leaft  ftinkine  rock  Bumec- 
i«dfr«Eey  with  a  Smallage-leaf. 

9.  TaAGosBLiNvif  OrfV»/«/#i^» 
einiatnm,nmheJlapnrpnra/cente.Tenrn, 
Or,  Eaftern  Barnet-faxifrage»  with 
Cttt  Leavetf^y  and  a  purpliih  Umbel. 

10.  TbaoosBUNum  Orientalela- 
€ima99m,  nmhcUa  aihs.   TVany.  Gr, 
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Eaftem  cut  leav'd  Bantet'ikaUrage^ 
with  a  whits  Umbel. 

The  firft  Sort  is  direded  by  the 
College  of  Phyficiaiis  to  be  ufni  ia 
Medicine  ;  but  many  times  the 
Herb-women  in  the  Markets  im-> 
pofe  on  ignorant  Peribns  two  Herbs 
for  this  one  $  vie.  Barnet  and 
MeadoW'fanfrage  ;  which  they  Cell 
for  Bamettfaxifragey  which  are  tw9 
very  different  Plants^  and  of  contn* 
ry  Qualities.  This  Sort  grows  wild 
on  the  dry  ihady  Banks  in  Kent,  and 
in  feveral  other  Parts  of  England, 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Vartecy  of 
the  firft,  from  which  it  only  difiera 
in  the  Colour  of  theFlowers,  wbidi 
in  this  Sort  are  red^  and  in  the  otbcr 
white. 

The  third  Sort  grows  wild  in 
ibme  Parts  of  Engl^uli  but  is  not 
ib  common  as  the  fourth,  which  is 
t)ie  moft 'common  Sort  in  the  Fields 
nearZM^.  This  fourth  Sort  is 
fometimes  brought  to  the  Marketa 
and  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  firft  ' 
Chd*  it  is  much  better  to  hare  the 
particular  Sort  ordered  by  the  Coi* 
fege»  when  it  can  be  procured. 

All  the  other  Sortt  are  Strangers 
ih  this  Country  ;  but  are  often  pre* 
fervM  by  the  curious  Botanifb  in 
their  Gardens  for  Variety  ;  and  are 
all  of  them  as  hardy  as  die  common 
Sorts. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  on  a 
iliady  Border  of  frefli  Earth  at  Mi- 
chaeUsMts ;  for  if  they  are  fown  in 
theSpringy  thev  frequently  mifcarry , 
or  remain  a  Year  in  theGround»  as 
do  many  of  the  umbeliifbons  Plants. 
In  the  Spring  following  the  Plants 
will  appear,  when  they  Ihould  bt 
earefnllv  clearM  from  Weeds  1  and 
as  the  Plants  obtain  Strength,  they 
ihould  be  thinnM  where  they  grow  too 
dofe,  leaving  them  five  or  fix  Inches 
apart.    After  this  they  will  reqoiro 
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&o  other  Colture,  but  to  keep  tbem  ampiig  Corn,  and  on  mpft  of  ttte 

clear  from  Weeds.  The  fecond  Sam*  arable  Land,  and  ii  very  ttooble- 

zner  thefe  Plants  will  flower,   and  feme  to  the  Feet  of  Cattle  i  for  the 

produce  Seeds ;  bat  if  the  Roots  are  Frait»    being   armed    with    flrong 

not  difturbedy  they  will  continue  fe-  Prickles^  run  into  the  Feet  of  the 

▼eral  Years,  and  produce  Seeds  an-  Cattle^  which  walk  over  the  Land, 

nually  :  therefore,  where  the  Plants  This  is  certainly  the  Plant  which  is 

lu-e  defignM  to  remain,  the  Seeds  mention^  in  FirgiPs  Gi0rgicr,  under 

ihonld  bt  fown'  in  Drills,  at  about  the  Namp  of  Tribuim  ;  tho*  moil  of 

fixteen  Inches  apart ;  which  will  al-  his  Commentaton  have  applied  it  to 

low  room  to  dig  the  Ground  between  other  Plants, 
the  Rows  every  Winter ;  whereby        It  is  calPd  in  Englifi^  Caltrops, 

the  Roots  will  be  greatly  encouragVI,  Irom  the  Form  of  the  Fruit,  which 

and  the  WeedA  will  be  better  defb^y-  refembles  thofe  Inftruments  of  War 

ed.  that  were  caft  in  the  Enemies  Way 

TRANSPLANTING  OF  to  annoy  their  Horfes. 
TREES,    ndt  PUnting.  This  Plant  is  preferv*d  in  (everal  ^ 

TRIBULUS,  Caltrops.  curious  Gardens  in  England,  for  the 

The  CharaStrs  are ;  lake  of  Variety.    It  is  propagated 

Hath  mFlowtrcompo/td  o/fiveral  by  Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in 

Lemva^  nubich  art  flac'i  circular^^  Autumn  ;  for  thofe  which  are  kept 

mid  expand  inform  of  a  R»fi  i  out  of  out  of  the  Ground  till  Spring,  com- 

nvhofe  Empalement  ri/es  the  feinted^  jnonly  remain  in  the  Ground  a  whole 

*wbicb  afterguard  becomes  a  tnrbina*  Year,  before  the  Plants  come  up. 

ted  Fruit,  competed  of  federal  Farts,  Thefe  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  on  an 

^johicb  ba*ve  Tborns,  eoi!e3td  into  an  open  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth,  where 

Head;  and  bavingft'veraJ  Ceils,  in  they  are  defign*d  to  remain ;  for,  as 

nvbicb  are  inclosed  oblong  Seeds.  it  is  an  annual  Plant,  it  doth  not 

The  Specits  are ;  bear  tranfplanting  very  well,  unlefs 

I.Tribulus  terrefiriSf  cicerisfo^  It  be  done  when  the  Plants  are  very 

tio,  fruQu  aculeate,  C.  B.  F.    Laud-  young.     In  the  Spring,  when  the 

caltrop,  with  a  Chich  -  leaf^  and  a  Plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  care- 

prickly  Fruit.  fally  clearM  from  Weeds ;  and  where 

2.  Tribulvs  terrejiris  major  they  comeup  tooclofe,  fomeof  th^ 
CuraJJamcus.  Prod,  Par.  Bat,  Great*  Plants  fhould  be  pulled  out,  to  give 
Cr'Land  American  Caltrops.  room  for  the  remaining  Plants  to 

3.  Tribulus  terreftris  America*  grow.  After  this  they  will  require 
uusy  fruQu  tnrbinato^  foliis  lanugi-  no  other  Culture,  but  to  keep  them 
mofis,  Pbm,  Cat,  American  Land-  clear  from  Weeds.  In  June  they 
caltrops,  with  a  turbinated  Fruit,  will  begin  to  flower,  and  their  Seeds 
and  downy  Leaves.  will  ripen  in  Auguft  and  September  ; 

^.Tkibvlvs  terre/iris  MiitOri'  which  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 

entalis,  foliis  viciie  fuhrotundis  £5f  Plants  will  come  up  the  following 

villojis.    Inft.  R.   H,      Eafi'hdia  Spring,  and  maintain  their  Place,  if 

Land-caltrops,    with  roundifh  and  they  are  not  overborne  with  la/ger 

hairy  Vetch-  leaves.  Weeds. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  very  common        The  Branches  of  this  Plant  trail  00 

Weed  in  the  South  of  Trance^  in  the  Ground  \  and  when  the  Plants 

Spain  and  Italy,   where  it   grows  are  vigorous,  will  fpread  to  a  great 

4  T  4  Diftance 
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Diftance  from  the  Root ;  the  Flow-  and  in  other  very  moiil  fliady  Sitaa* 
crs  come  out  on  long  Footllalks  tions :  but  thofe  Sorts  which .  are 
from  the  Dlxifion  of  the  Branches,  brought  from  hot  Countries,  muft 
which  are  fucceeded  by  the  Fruit,  be  planted  in  Pots  fiU'd  with  Rob- 
Thefe,  when  they  are  ripe,  divide  bifh,  and  flrong  Earth  mixM ;  and 
into  feveral  Parts  ;  fo  that,  if  they  in  Winter  they  mud  be  fcreenM  from 
are  not  gathered,  they  will  foon  drop  hard  Frofts ;  to  which  if  they  are 
oiF.  exposed,  it  will  deftroy  them. 

The  other  three  Sorts,  being  Na-  The  common  Sort  in  England  is 
tives  of  hot  Countries,  are  very  ten-  generally  fold  in  the  Markets  for  the 
der ;  fo  muft  be  fown  on  an  Hot-bed  true  Maiden -hair,  which  is  a  very 
early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  different  Plant,  and  not  to  be  found 
Plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  in  England^  it  being  a  Native  of  the 
each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  Pot  South  of  France^  and  other  warm 
£ird  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  then    Countries  ;  fo  is  rarely  brought  to 

ElungM  into  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners    England, 
ark,  where  they  muft  be  treated  in        TRIFOLIUM,  Trefoil. 
the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  The  CbaraQerg  are ; 

Exotic  Plants ;  being  careful  to  bring  //  hath  a  papilionaceous  Thnatr^  «r 
them  forward  as  early  as  poflible  in  rtftmhles  a  fafilionaceous  Flowery  far 
the  Summer ;  otherwife  they  will  not  i^  confifts  ofibe  Standard ;  tbt  Wingt 
perfect  their  Seeds  in  this  Country,      and  tbt  Keel  coming  out  of  the  Em* 

Thefe  are  all  of  them  annual  palement^  together  *witb  the  Pantal^ 
Plants,  whofe  Branches  trail  on  the  covered  nvith  its  fringed  Sheath ; 
Ground,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  *which  becomes  a  Capfujt  bidden  in 
common  Sort;  but  when  their  Roots  the  Empal^ment^  and  full  of  Seeds^ 
are  pretty  much  confin'd  in  the  Pots,  iMhich  are^  for  the  moft  part^  fijofrd 
they  will  not  grow  fo  vigorous  as  like  a  Kidney^  adhering  clofe  to  the 
when  planted  in  the  full  Ground,  or  Capfule^wben  ripe :  fome  of  this  Genus 
in  very  large  Pots ;  fo  will  flower  have  Flowers  conpjllng  of  one  Leaf^ 
and  fruit  much  earlier  in  the  Seafon.  refembling  a  papilionaceous  Flvwer  \ 
The  fecond  Sort  produceth  large  w/  of  nubofe  EmpaUment  arifes  the 
Flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  Pointal^  ivhich  afterward  becomes  a 
Scent.  membranaceous  CapfuJe  hidden  in  tbt 

TRICHOMANES,  Maiden-hair.    Empalement,  and  filled  with  kiAuy^ 

There  are  three  or  four  Varieties   Jhaped  Seeds :  to  theft  Notes  muft  be 
of  this  Plant,  which  grow  in  Europe ;    added,  leaves  growing  bj  Tbrtts,  on 
but  in  America   there    are  a  great    o  (osnmon  Footjialk, 
Number  of  Species,  which  are  re-  The  Species  are; 

markably  different  from  each  other,         i .  Tri folium  furpureum  majta 
as  alfo  from  the  European  Kinds.  fatitvum,  pratenfi  fimile.    Rait   Sp. 

Thefe,  being  of  the  Tribe  of  Greater  purple  manured  Trefoil, 
Ferns,  are  fcldom  prcferv'd  in  Gar-  commonly  calPd  Clover, 
dees,  but  where  anyPerfon  is  curi*  z-Trifolivu pratcnfe purpureum 
ous  to  colledt  them.  Their  Roots  ^ulgart,  Mor,  ffift.  Common  mea* 
ihould  be  planted  in  moift  fhady  Pla-  dow  Trefdil,  with  a  puiple  Flower, 
cesp  efpccially  the  European  Sorts,  commonly  call'd  Honeyfackle  Tre-* 
which  commonly  grow  from  between    foil. 

the  Joim3ofoldWalU,  about  Wells,        x.  Tkifolium  trattrfi   album. 

C. 
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C.  S.  p.    White  meadow  Trefoil,  ttffimum^   magna  fire,   Toum.  Cor. 

or  Dutch  Clover.  The  moft  beaatiful  Trefoil  of  CanJj, 

4.TRIFOLIUM  arnftnfg  bumih/^-  with  a  large  Flower. 

€atum^fi*vt Lagopus,  C  B.  P,  Hares-  17.  Tri folium  ampliffimmm,  fi* 

foot  Tr^oil.  He  fuhrotundo  'uillofi^  flere  purpura^ 

5.  Tri  FOLIUM  fragiferum,  Ger.  fante,  Toum.  Cor,  Trefoil  with  a 
Emac^    Strawberry  Trefoil.  very  large  roandiih  hairy  Leaf,  and 

6.  Trifolium  pratenfi  luttum^  a  purplifli  Flower. 

eapiiuU  lupuli,  vel agrarium,  CB.P,  19.  Trifolium  OrimiaU  altiJffL 

jHop-trefoil.    -  mum^  cauiefftuiojh^flwealho.7oum^ 

7.  Trifolium  purpureum  majusy  Cfr,  The  talleft  Eaftem  Trefoil^ 
/oiiis  longiorihus^  anguftimrihus^  fle-  with  an  hoUow  Stalk,  and  a  white 
rihusfatwratiorihus.  Rati  Syn,    The  Flower. 

greater  purple  Trefoil,  with  longer  19.  Trifolium  Oritntah  mtnua 

and  narrower  Leaves,  and  deeper-  vilhfijjimumf  florihus  flAvi/centiius, 

coloured  Flowers.  Toutm.  Car,    The  greater  and  more 

8.  Trifolium  praUnfe  filUcuU"  hairy  Eaftem  Trefoil,  with  yellowifli 
turn.  C,B,P.      Bladder  Meadow-  Flowers. 

trefoil.  20.  Trifolium  cirpiatmrn  argem- 

9.  Trifolium  lutium  hipMlinum  iium.  Alp*  Exot,  Sdvery  target* 
mimimum.  Mer.  Hifi.    The  leaft  yel^-  fhaped  Trefoik 

low  Hop- trefoil.  21.  Trifolium  Apulum  ataiMum^ 

10.  Tkifolivu  mimtanMmf  /pica  ca/yee  *t/ejf carlo.  Hori,  PiJ^.  Annual 
longijpma  ruhentt,  C,  B.  P.  Moun-*  Trefoil  of  Apulia,  with  a  bladder 
tain-trefoil,  with  a  vtry  long  rediih  Empalement. 

Spike.  22.  Tri  folium  prattnfehirfuium 

11.  Trifolium  mmtamtm  angw  majus,  Jfore alba  fulphureo  feu ecbrd^ 
ftiJpmuM  fpicatum.  C.  B.  P,  Nar-  /euco  Rait  Syn,  Greater  hairy  Mea- 
row-]<iav*d  fpiked  Trefoil.  dow-trefoil,  with  a  whitiih-yelloir 

i2.Trifolium/^//2/«m.  CB.P.  Flower;  commonly  known  in  fome 

Rough  (larry-headed  Trefoil.  Counties  by  the  fimple  Name  of  7>r« 

13.  Trifolium  lagopoiJes  hirfu^  fiiL 

turn  anguftifoUum  Hijpanicum^  flore  2^,  Trivolivm  iitumen  retfoUnt, 

ruberrimo,  Mor,  Hifi,     Hairy  nar-  C.  B,  P.    Trefoil  fmelling  of  Bita- 

row  leav'd  Hares-foot  Spanijh  Tre-  men. 

foil»  with  a  very  red  Flower.  24.  Trifolium  bitumen  reiehm 

14.  Trifolium  Mgyptiacum^  flo'  anguftifoUum  ac  fempenvirens,  Boerh, 
ribus  aibicantibm,  foliis  oblongis^  Ind,  Narrow- Icav'd  Trefoil  fmelling 
^ulgo    Berfain.   Juffieu,      Egyptian  of  Bitumen. 

Trefoil,  with  whitiih  Flowers,  and  2^,  Tri votivM  A/ricanumfruti^ 

oblong    Leaves,    commonly   call'd  cans^  flore  purpurafctnte,   H  Amft. 

Berfain.  African  (hrubby  Trefoil,  with  a  pur- 

15.  Trifolium  Crf//Viiw  ^/Vtfw/-  plifli  Flower. 

nofofinulcy  plane  ino Jorum ^  flore  pur*  The  firft  of  ihefe  Plants  is  greatly 

fureo.  Toum,  Cor,     Trefoil  of  Can*  cultivated  in  England  for  feeding  of 

efy^  refembliog  the  bituminous  one,  Cattle;  and  isel^eem^d  very  pro/i table, 

but  without  Smell,   with  a  purple  becaufe  the  great  Quantity  of  Cattle 

Flower.  which  this  Grafs  will  maintain,  does 

l5.  Trifolium  Cretuum  tlegan-  y&y  much  enrich  all  clayey  Lands, 

and 
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tnd  prqpm  then  for  Corn  in  two  the  Plants  will  ha:re  good  Rootl)^ 

0r  three  Yean*  ;Mrhich  it  the  Length  fore  Winter ;  and  in  fhc  Spring  will 

of  Time  whkh  this  Crop  will  C9&*  come  on  mnch  Mer  than  that  which 

Cinue  good.  was  fown  the  Spring  before  andcr 

In  the  Choice  of  this  Seed,  that  Corn, 

which  is  of  a  brlght*yellowiih  Co-  Aboat  the  Middle  of  May  dits 

lour»    a  little  inclining  to  brown«  Grafs  will  be  fit  to  cot ;  when  that 

Ihould  be  preferred  ;  but  the  filack  ihould  be  great  Care  taken  in  make- 

9eje£ied  as  good  for  little.  kg  it ;  for  it  will  reqaire  a  great 

Ten  Pounds  of  this  Seed  will  be  deal  more  Labour  and  Time  to  d^ 

fiifiicient  for  an  Acre  of  Ground ;  than  common  Grafs«  and  will  (brink 

for  if  the  Phmts  do  not  come  up  intolefs  Compafs;  but  if  it  beiot 

pretty'thick,  it  will  not  be  worth  too  raivk,  it  will  niake  extraordioary 

fianding.    The  Land  in  which  this  rich  Food  for  Cattle*.  The  time  for 

Seed  is  (bwp  ihould  be  well  plowed^  cuttiog  it  is  when  it  begins  to  flow- 

and  harrowM  very  fine ;  otherwife  er  ;  for  if  it  (lands  much  longer,  tlie 

the  Seeds  will  be  buried  too  deep,  lower  Part  of  the  Stems  wiU  begin 

and  thereby  loft.  to  dry,  whereby  it  will  make  a  Jdi 

The  bed  time  to  low  it  is  about  Quantity  of  Hay,  and  that  not  b 

the  Beginning  of  Angufi^  at  which  well  flavoured. 

Seafon  the  autumnd  Rains  will  bring  Some  People  cat  three  Crops  is 

up  the  Phmts  in  a  fiiott  time ;  where-  one  Year  of  this  Gndb ;  but  the  bd| 

as  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the  Way  is,  to  cut  but  one  in  the  Spring 

Spring,  if  it  be  done  very  early*  and  feed  it  the  remaining  Part  of  the 

they  are  many  times  burft  with  Wet  Yeari  whereby  the  Land  will  beea- 

and  Cold  \  and  if  it  be  dose  late,  rich^d,  and  the  Plants  will  groa 

they  are  in  Danger  of  mifcarrying  mnch  ftronger. 

ijpom  Drought ;  i^reas  in  Autumn,  One  Acre  of  this  Grafs  will  M 

when  the  Ground  has  been  warm*d  as  many  Cattle  as  four  or  five  Acm 

by  the  Summer^s  Heat,  the  Rains  of  common  Graf^  :  but  great  Csre 

Chen  falling  do  greatly  promote  the  (hould  be  uken  <Mf  the  Cattle  whet 

Vegetation  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  they  are  firft  pntsnto  it,  left  it  bait 

This  Seed  ihould  be  harrowM  in ,  them.  To  prevent  whicli,  fome  cam 

with  Ba(hes ;  for  if  it  be  done  with  them  in  for  a  few  Hours  only  St 

a  common  Harrow,  they  will  be  firft,  and  lb  ftint  theaa  as  to  Qosa- 

Imry^d  too  deep.  tity  ;  and  this  by  degrees,  letdsg 

Moft  People  have  recommended  them  at  firft  be  only  one  Hour  ia  die 

the  ibwing  of  this  Seed  with  feveral  Middle  of  the  Day,  when  there  has 

Sorts  of  Corn  i  but  if  it  be  fown  at  Moifture  upon  the  Grais,  and  ib 

the  Seafon  before  directed,  it  will  be  every  Day  iuffer  them  to  renaia  s 

moch  better,  if  fown  alone  ;  for  the  longer  time,  until  tliey  are  fully  fes- 

Corn  prevents  the  Growth  of  the  fonM  to  it :  but  great  Care  (bovkl 

Plants  until  it  is  reaped,  and  taken  be  had  never  to  turn  them  in  to  this 

aft  the  Ground  ;  lo  that  one  whole  Food  in  wet  Weather ;  or  if  tbef 

Seafon  is  loft ;  and  many  times,  if  have  been  for  fome  time  accufioa'd 

there  be  a  great  Crop  of  Corn  upon  to  this  Food,  it  will  be  proper  to 

the  Ground,  it  fpoils  the  Clover ;  fo  turn  them  out  at  Night  in  wet  Wes- 

that  it  is  hardly  worth  ftanding  ;  ther,  and  let  them  have  Hay,  wbick 

whereas,  in  the  Way  before  direded,  will  prevent  the  ill  Cpnfequeoces  of 

tbit 
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ttb  Pood:  but  tliere  are fiime  who 
ghre  Straw  to  their  Cattle  while  they 
are  feeding  opon  this  Grafs,  to  pre- 
▼eot  the  iU  Efieds  of  it ;  which  mail 
not  be  given  them  in  the  Field,  be- 
caufe  they  will  not  eat  it  where  there 
is  Plenty  of  better  Pood.  There  are 
others  who  fow  Rye-grafs  amongft 
their  Clorer,  which  they  let  grow 
together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill 
Confeqnences  of  the  Cattle  feeding 
wholly  on  Clover:  but  this  is  not  a 
commendable  Way^  becaiife  the  Rye- 
grafs  will  greatly  injore  the  Clover 
in  its  Growth. 

Where  the  Seeds  aredefignM  to 
be  <av*4l,  the  firft  Crop  in  the  Spring 
ihoald  be  permitted  to  ftand  ontil 
the  Seeds  are  ripe,  which  maybe 
luH>wn  by  the  Stsdks  and  Heads 
cha»gii»  to  a  brown  Colour ;  then 
ic  Ihoald  be  cut  in  a  dry  time:  and 
when  it  is  well  dry*d,  it  may  be 
hoQsM  until  Winter,  when  the  Seed 
ihoald  be  threih*d  out ;  bat  if  the 
Seeds  are  wanted  for  immediate  fow- 
sng,  it  may  be  chre(h*d  oat  before  it 
be  housM  or  ftackM ;  but  then  it 
mnft  be  well  dry*d,  otherwife  the 
Seeds  will  not  quit  their  Hulks. 

It  has  been  a  great  Comjdatnt 
amongft  the  Farmers,  that  they  could 
nott&ih  out  thefe  Seeds  without 

freat  Labour  and  Difficulty  I  which 
take  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  their 
cutting  the  Spring  Crop  when  it 
begins  to  flower,  and  to  leave  the  fe- 
cond  Crop  for  Seed,  which  ripens  fo 
late  in  Autumn,  that  there  is  not 
Heat  enough  to  dry  the  Hulks  fuf- 
ficiently;  whereby  they  are  tough, 
and  the  Seeds  rendered  difficult  to 
get  out ;  which  may  be  intirely  re- 
medied by  the  leaving  of  the  firft 
Crop  lor  Seed,  as  hath  been  dlred- 
ed. 

When  Cattle  are  fed  with  this 
Hay,  the  beft  Way  is,  to  put  it  in 
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Radct,  odierwife  they  will,  tread  u 

freat  Qoantity  of  it  down  with  thdr 
eet. 

This  Feed  is  much  better  ftr 
moft  other  Cattle  than  Milch  Cows^ 
fo  that  thefe  Ihoald  rarely  have  any 
of  it,  left  it  prove  hurtful  to  them  : 
dio*  ii^ien  it »  dry,  it  is  not  near  fo 
injurious  to  any  fort  of  Cattle  aa 
when  green. 

The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  grow 
wild  in  Meadows  amongft  theUrals^ 
where  their  Roots  will  abide  manj 
Years,  and  are  cut  with  the  Grafs, 
and  dry*d  Ibr  Pood :  but  the  third 
Sort  U  cultivated  in  divers  Parts  of 
Buglmmi;  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
Giaffes  to  make  a  fine  Sward  yet 
known.  This  is  commonly  called 
White  Dutcif  Qover. 

This  is  an  abiding  Plant,  whole 
Branches  trail  upon  the  Ground,  and 
fend  out  Roots  from  every  Joint ;  fo 
that  it  makes  the  dofeft  Sward  of 
any  of  the  fown  Grafies ;  and  it  is 
the  fweeteft  Feed  for  all  Sorts  of 
Cattle  yet  known :  therefore  when 
Land  is  defienM  to  be  laid  down  for 
P^ure,  with  Intent  to  continue  fo, 
there  flionld  always  be  a  Quantity  of 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  fown  with 
the  Grafs-feeds:  the  ufual  Allowance 
of  this  Seed  is  eight  Pounds  to  one 
Acre  of  Land :  but  this  fliould  never 
be  fown  with  Corn ;  for  if  there  is 
a  Crop  of  Com,  the  Grafs  will  be 
fo  wcsJc  under  it,  as  to  be  fcarce 
worth  ftandlne :  but  fuch  is  the  Co- 
vetoufnefs  of  moft  Farmers,  that 
they  will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  al- 
ter their  old  Cuflonl  of  laying  down 
their  Grounds  with  a  Crop  of  Corn, 
though  they  lofe  twice  the  Value  of 
their  Corn  by  the  Poornefs  of  the 
Grafs,  which  never  will  come  to 
a  good  Sward,  and  one  whole  Sea^ 
fon  is  alfo  loft ;  for  if  this  Sred  is 
fown  in  the  Spring,  there  will  be  a 

Crop 
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Crop  of  Hay  to  mow  by  the  Middle       The  fi^  and  fixth  Sorts  alfo  ^ow 

or  Latter-end  of  Jfiifr  and  a  much  wild  ia  Englandi  bat  are  often  prc- 

better  After-feed  for  Cattle  the  fol-  ferv'd  in  Botanic  Gardens  for  Varie- 

lowing  Aatumn  and  Winter,  than  ty.     The  fifth  Sort 'produces  Headi 

the  Grafs  which  is  fown  with  Corn  very  like  a  Strawberry,  from  whence 

will  produce  the  (econd  Year.     The  it  had  its  Name ;  and  the  fixth  Sort 

Seed  of  this  Sort  may  alfo  be  fown  has  Heads  ytxy  like  Hops,  for  which 

with  Grafs-feeds  in  Autumn,  in  the  Diverfity  they  are  fometimesi  calti- 

manner  before  directed  for  the  com-  vated  in  Gardens ;  the  fixth  Sort  is 

mon  red  Clover  :  and  this  autumnal  alfo  cultivated  in  the  FieUs  for  feed* 

Sowing,  if  the  Seeds  grow  kindly,  ing   of   Cattle :   this  is   generally 

wil!  afford  a  good  early  Crop  of  Hay  known  under  the  Title  of  Hop-tre- 

the  following  Spring  \  and  if,  after  foil ;  but  the  Seedfmen  alfo  fell  the 

the  Hay  is  taken  olf  the  Land,  the  Seeds  for  Trefoil,   Nonfuch^  and 

Ground  is  well  rolled,  ,it  will  caufe  Hop-trefoil ;  fo  that  they  make  no 

the  Clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the  DilHndUon  between  thefe  three  Sorts: 

Ground,  and  become  a  thick  Sward,  and  if  either  is  required,  they  make 

The  Seeds  of  this  White  Dutch  no  Scruple  of  felling  the  Seeds  they 

Clover  is  annually  imported  from  have  -  by  them ;  but  the  twenty^ie* 

'  Tiandir$^  by  the  Way  of  Holland  %  cond  Sort  is  what  was  ufually  iowo 

irom  whence  it  received  the  Name  by  this  Name,  and  is  ib  now  ia  fome 

of  Dutch  Clover  ;  not  that  it  is  more  Countries :  this  is  a  much  fbonger 

a  Native  of  that  Country  than  of  Plant  than  the  other,  being  in  Size 

England  \  for  it  is  very  common  in  equal  to  the  Red  Clover,  and  of  as 

jnoifl  Failures  in  every  County  in  ihort  Duration.     Of  the  Hop-clover 

England i  but  the  Seeds  were  never  there  are  two  Sorts  ;  one  of  them  is 

collected  for  fowing  here  till  of  late  a  much  larger  Plant  than  the  other; 

Years ;  nor  are  there  many  Perfons  fo  is  much  preferable  for  Feed :  the 

ac  prefent  here,  who  fave  this  Seed,  Country -people  alfo  fow  the  leaft 

•itho*  it  may  be  done  with  the  fame  Meliloc,  under  the  Title  of  Non* 

Care  aa  is  pradifed  for  the  Red  Clo-  fuch ;    but    this   is    a  low-tiaiiiog 

ver ;  therefore  it  fhould  be  recom-  Plant,   continuing    but  one  Year: 

mended  to  every  Farmer,  who  ia  the  Seeds  of  this  are  black,  fo  may 

deilroas  to  improve  his  Land,  care-  be  eafily  diftinguifhed. 
fully  to  keep  an  Acre  or  two  of  this        The  feventh  Sort  grows  wild  in 

White  Clover  for  Seeds ;  which  will  Paftures  in  many  Parts  of  England^ 

iave  him  the  Expence  of  buying  of  and  is  cut  with  the  Hay,  as  is  dte 

the  Seeds,  which  are  often  fold  at  a  common  Trefoil;  from  which  itdif* 

great  Price  ;  and  there  will  be  no  fers  in  having  longer  and  narrower 

Want  of  Sale  for  any  Quantity  they  Leaves,  and  tiie  Flowers  being  of  a 

may  have  to  fpare.  deeper  red  Colour. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  an  annual  or        The  eighth  Sort  grows  wild  in 

biennial  Plant,  which  perifhes  as  foon  Italy ^  Spain,  and  the  South  ofFroMCn 

as  the  Seeds  are  ripe.     This  grows  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  been 

wild    in ..  divers  Parts    of  England  procured  by  fome  Perfons  who  arc 

amongft  Corn,  or  upon  other  arable  Lovers  of  Botany,  and  prefervethis 

Land  ;  and  is  feldom  cultivated,  un-  Plant  in  their  Gardens  for  the  fake 

lefs  in  Botanic  Gardens,  it  being  a  of  Variety.  This  isanannualPlaot; 

medicinal  Piant«  t  wherefore  the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown 

in 
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lA  Antilmn,  where  the  Plants  are  to  fons.    This  Sort  prodocing  Sarff 

remain ;  and  ia  the  Spring  they  maft  Heads  on  the  Tops  of  the  Stalks,  it 

be  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  which  is  is  prcferv'd  for  the  (ake  of  Variety, 
all  the  Cuhure  they  require.  In  May        The  thirteenth  Sort,   producing 

the  Plants  will  flower,    and  their  very  beautiful  red  Flowers,  whidi 

Seeds  will  ripen  in  July.  The  Bran-  make  a  fine  Appearance,   may  be 

ches  of  this  Sort  trail  on  the  Ground,  allowed  a  Place  in  ibme    barren 

and  the  Flowers  are  produced  on  Pe-  Part  of  the  Garden »  where  few  bet* 

dicles,  from  the  Divifions  of   the  ter  Things  will  grow ;   or  if  the 

fmall   Branches,    which  are    of   a  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  prei«rv'd  ia 

brighc-red  Colour,  and  colleded  in  Quantity  fuificient  to  fow  a  fra'all 

fmall  globular  Heads.  Field  in  Sight  of  an  Houfe,  it  wonll 

The  ninth  Sort  b  frequently  found  aflfbrd    a    very  agreeable   Profpeft 

virild  on  barren  Tandy  Lands,  in  feve-  when  in  Flower ;  and  the  Grafs  it 

ral  Parts  of  England ;  but  is  not  ad-  as  proper  Food  for  Cattle,  as  the 

mitted  into  Gardens.  This  Sort  has  contmon  Trefoil ;  but  this,  being  sn 

been  by  fome  Perfons  proposM  to  be  annual  Plant,  is  not  fo  proper  to 

cultivated  for  the  Improvement  of  cultivate  in  common,  becaufe  it  re« 

'barren  Land ;  but  as  it  is  a  very  fmall  quires  an  annual  Culture, 
plant,  and  only  an  Annual,  it  is  not        The  fourteenth'  Sort  is  cultivated 

worth  the  Trial ;  becaufe  the  twen-  in  Egypt  for  feeding  of  their  Cattle  i 

ty-fecond  Sort  will  thrive  on  any  and  alio  in  fome  other  Eaftem  Coun- 

Soil  where  this  will  grow,  and  is  a  tries.    The  Seeds  of  this  Sort  have 

much  ilroRger  Plant ;   and  if    the  been  brought  into  Europe  by  fome 

Seeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter  in  the  Perfons  who  were  defirous  of  having 

manner  I  have  diredled,  will  pro-  it  cultivated  here  for  the  fame  Pur- 

duce  a  conilant  Supply  of  young  pofes ;   but  this,  being  an  annual 

Plants.  Plant  alfo,  is  not  fo  proper  as  the 

The  tenth  Sort    grows  wild  in  Clover,  for  the  Reafons  before  given; 

Germany,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  befides,  being  a  tall  flender  Plant,  it 

Europe ;  but  is  not  a  Native  of  this  is  very  fubje£t  to  be  beaten  down  by 

Coumry.    This  Plant  produces  very  hard  Rains,  which  will  greatly  dt- 

long  Spikes  of  redifti  Flowers,  which  mage  it. 

make  a  pretty  Appearance    during         The  fifteenth,   fixteenth,   fevea- 

the  time  they  continue  in  Beauty,  teenth,  eighteenth,   and  nineteenth 

This  Plant  is  pfeferv'd  by  the  Curi-  Sorts  are  all  of  them  annual  Plants, 

ous  in  Botany  for  the  fake  of  Varie-  which  are  preferv'd  in  fome  curious 

ty  ;  but  is  feldom  cultivated  in  other  Botanic  Gardetis,  for  the  fake  of  Va- 

Gardens.  riety ;  but  are  not  cultivated  for  Ufe. 

The  Seventh  Sort  produces  very  The  Seeds  of  all  thefe  annual  Tre- 

narrow  Leaves,  and  flender  Spikes  foils  flioutd   be  fown  in  Autumn, 

of  Flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale-red  early  enough  for  the  Plants  to  get 

Colour;  and  being  very  fmall,  make  Strength  before  the  Froft  comes  on  ; 

but  an  indifFerent  Appearance.  This  for  when  the  Seeds  are  fown  in  the 

is  not  a  Native  of  this  Country.  Spring,  they   frequently   fail;  and 

The  twelfth  Sort  grows  wild  in  thofe    Plants  which    arife,    feldotn 

the  South  of  France^  in  Italy  and  grow  to  any  Magnitude,  and  rarely 

Sicily  I  from  whence  the  Seeds  have  perfc^  their  Spe»ds  well.     Some  of 

been  obtained  by  fome  curiou;  Pef  •  thefe  Sorts,  which  are  remarkable 

for 
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fer  the  Cdloors  of  their  Flowers,  an 
worth  oropa^uing  in  fmall  Patches 
in  Paddocks;  where  thej  will  af- 
ford an  agreeable  Vmrietjr,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  flower. 

The  twendeth  and  tweflty-firft 
Sorts  are  alfo  annual  Plantd,  which 
are  prefervVl  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
Variety  s  but  th^  are  not  cultirated 
JbrUie. 

The  tweaty-iecond  Sort  is  fre- 
l|oendy  found  growing  on  chalky 
Lands,  in  federal  Parts  oiBngUmd  % 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  fome  Coun- 
Sics,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com* 
mon  Red  Clover.  This  Sort  will 
thrive  mach  better  than  the  Red 
Ck>ver,  upon  dry  chalky  Lands;  fo 
is  very  proper  for  fuch  Places.  It 
will  grow  full  as  large  as  the  Red } 
the  I^ves  and  Stalks  are  fucculent, 
and  the  Feed  is  full  as  fweet  as  the 
common  Clover.  The  Ample  Title 
of  Trefoil  is  ufually  apply  *d  to  this 
Sort ;  though,  as  I  before  obfervM, 
the  Seedfmen  fell  the  Hop  clover  for 
this,  whenever  it  is  demanded. 

The  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth, 
and  twenty-fifth  Sorts  are  alfo  pre* 
fervid  in  Gardens  for  Variety ;  where 
they  are  planted  in  Pots,  and  (hel- 
ter'd  in  Winter  amongft  other  £xo« 
dc  Plants ;  but  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  Sorts  will  endure  the 
0>ld  of  our  ordinary  Winters  in  the 
open  Air,  provided  they  are  planted 
on  a  dry  Soil,  and  in  a  warm  Situa- 
tion ;  but  the  twenty-fifth  Sort  re- 
quires to  be  fhclter*d  from  fevere 
Froft,  and  to  have  as  much  free  Air 
as  pofllble  in  mild  Weather.  ,         ^ 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
either  from  Seeds,  or  by  planting 
Cuttings  of  them  in  the  Spring, 
npon  a  Bed  of  rich  light  Earth, 
obferving  to  water  and  ihade 
them  until  they  have  taken  Root ; 
after  which  they  mufl  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  during  the  Sum- 
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ner-feafim  s  and  in  Jbtgu^  font  of 
the  Plants  flioold  be  mkenupiad 
planted  in  Pots  fiUM  with  light  fao^ 
£arth;  which  in  Winter  (hodd  be 
placM  under  a  common  Hot-bei- 
frame,  where  they  may  have  Air  ia 
mild  Weather  s  but  in  frofty  Wo* 
ther  may  be  ihelter'd  with  GlaiG^^ 
&r.  If  they  are  propagated  fron 
Seeds,  thefe  (hould  be  fown  towaid 
the  latter-end  of  Murcb  upon  a  Bed 
of  light  Earth;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  muft  be  cardiiUf 
cleared  from  Weeds,  that  they  may 
not  be  overborne  thereby;  a&d 
when  they  are  about  four  IndMi 
high,  they  ihould  be  planted  ddier 
into  Pots,  or  the  Borders  where  tbejr 
are  to  remain  ;  becaufe  if  they  sie 
fufifer*d  to  grow  very  rank  before 
they  are  remov*d,  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplandng  fe  well.  Thefe  Flsan 
are  prefervM  in  Gardens  more  ibr 
the  fake  of  Variety,  than  any  ml 
Beauty,  efpecially  the  two  Ml\ 
which  fmeli  fo  ftrong  of  Bitamci^ 
when  bruifel,  as  fcarcdy  to  be  boos 
without  Uneafinefs. 

TRIGSTEOSPERMUM,    Dr. 
Thkar's  Weed,  or  faMelpcGacaiaai 
The  CbaraSirt  are; 

k  hath  a  tmhikus  Flvwir  €$i^ 
i»g  of  09i  L§af^  dividid  i9i§  Jht 
rwHdiJb  SigmnttSy  tmd  imcUftdkM 
fiviMtPod  EmpaUmemi^  hawng  mth 
ihtr  Cup  rfJttMg  tm  tht  Emirpi  w&r<^ 
afierward  hecomis  a  rmpidifi  fith 
Fruity  indofiwg  thrtt  hard  SteJu 
which  are  hr»ad  at  their  ufftr  Pirt, 
€uui  mirreftoir  at  Bottom. 

We  have  but  one  Specia  of  tkii 
Plant ;  viz. 

Triosteospermum  laticrifdkt 

Jhre  rutilo.  Htrt.  Elth.  Broad-lesv'd 

Trioileofpermum,    with   a    lediih 

Flower,  commonly  call'd  Dr.  ^it- 

kar^s  Weed,  or  falfe  Ipecacuaoa* 

This  Plant  b  a  Nad?e  of  ^«^ 

EnglaKd,  Virginia^  and  fomc  ot*<r 

Northern 
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Noitbern  Farts  of  Amtricm ;  .where 
it  has  been  freqaently  nsM  as  an 
Emetic,  and  is  commonly  caird  Ipe- 
cacuaML  One  of  the  firft  Perfons 
who  brought  it  into  Ufe,  was  Dr. 
Tinkmr ;  from  whence  many  of  the 
Inhabitants  have  calFd  it  by  cbt 
Name  of  Dr.  Tinkar'%  Weed.  The 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  greatly  refemble 
diofe  of  the  true  Ipecacuana ;  bat 
the  H<>ot8  are  very  different:  and» 
by  the  moft  authentic  Account  we 
have  of  the  true  Sort,  it  diiFers  in 
Flower  and  Fruit  from  this  Plant. 

It  grows  on  low  marihyGrottads, 
near  Bofion  in  Neuo-Enghnul^  rtry 
plentifully;  where  the  Roots  are 
taken  up  every  Year,  and  are  con* 
tinned  in  Ufe  amongft  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  B0/iM. 

ThJsPkntis  preferv'dA^ftreral 
cnrioos  Gardens  offygkotJ^  an^*fix 
hardy  enouglmr  thrive  in  the  open 
Air ;  but  j^loold  be  planted  on  a 
ffloift  light  Soil :  for  if  it  is  on  a  dry 
Ground,  there  muft  be  Care  catcen 
to  water  the  Plants  conftantly  in  dry 
Weather,  otherwife  they  will  not 
thrive.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  on  a 
Border  of  light  Earth,  where  the 
morning  Sun  only  comes  on  it ;  but 
if  thefe  Seeds  are  ibwn  in  the  Spring, 
they  will  remain  in  the  Ground  a 
whole  Year,  before  the  Plants  will 
come  up ;  fo  that  during  this  time 
the  Border  muft  be  conftantly  kept 
dear  from  Weeds ;  and  the  follow* 
ing  Spring,  when  the  Plants  appear, 
they  ihould  be  duly  waterM  in  dry 
Weather,  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote the  Growth  of  the*  Plants. 
They  muft  alfo  be  confhintly  kept 
dean  from  Weeds  i  which,  if  per- 
•mitted  to  grow  amongft  them,  will 
foon  overbear  the  Plants  while  they 
are  young;  Bnd  either  quite  de- 
Ibroy  the  Plants,  or  to  mnch  weaken 
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Aem,  that  they  will  not  vecorcr  in 
a  long  time. 

The  Plants  may  remain  in  thia 
Seed -border  until  the  Michmdimiu 
following,  whem  they  ftiould  be  care- 
fuUy  taken  np^  and  tranfplan^ 
where  they  are  defigi^d  to  remaia. 
Some  of  them  ihould  be  planted  m 
Pots,  that  they  may  be  ihelter*d  i« 
Winter  $  left  thofe  which  are  in  tht 
full  Ground  (hodd  be  dcftroy'd  by 
fevere  Froft. 

This  Phmt  may  be  alfo  propi^« 
ted  by  parting  of  the  Roots.  Tht 
beft  Seafon  for  thu  Work  is  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Phmts  bsgis 
to  ftux>t»  which  is  oommonly  aboift 
the  Middle  or  Latter-end  ^Mmxbi 
but  in  doing  of  this,  the  Roots  mnft 
not  be  parted  too  fmdli  for  that 
will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong. 
This  Plant  ufnally  grows  aboat  tww 
F<^^  high,  and  the  Flowers  conit 
out  from  tlie  Winc»  of  -  tbe  Lea^^  a 
which,  being  fmalT,  make  no  gseat 
Figure  in  a  Garden.  However,  n 
few  of  the  Phmts  may  be  aUow*4  n 
Phm  in  fome  moift  WiMemeft- 
quarters,  where  they  aw  not  (09 
much  ovcrftmded  by  Tr^es  i  whet* 
they  will  thrive,  and  add  to  the 
Variety. 

Thia  Plant  pcrfeOs  in  Snedt  in 
this  Country  every  Year ;  which  if 
ibwn  in  Autamn,  as  foon  as  they  ai« 
ripe,  the  Plants  will  come  op  the  fol» , 
lowing  Spring  \  by  which  means  m 
whole  Year  will  be  faved.  Thdb  ' 
feedling  Plants  will  not  flower  until 
the  third  Year ;  and  then  they  61* 
dom  grow  fo  ftiong  u  the  older 
Pknts. 

TRIPOLIUM.    f7i^  After. 
TRITICUM,  Wheat. 
The  Chmraders  are  ; 
b  haih  an  apitmhtu  Fkwgr^  which 
is  difpos^d  inU  SpiAes :    emih  Jntgit 
Fkwtr  C9nfifis  rf  mmij  Sumina  (pt 

Thrfods)^ 
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threads)^  nvhich  are  included  in  n 
/fuamous  Flower' cup,  tuhicb  batb 
Jkjffus:  tbi  Pointal  alfo  rifes  in  tbe 
Centre^  tvbicb  after«u>ard  becomes  an 
MongSeed,  ivbicb  is  cwvex  anyone 
Side^  but  batb  a  Furrcus  on  tbe  otber ; 
is  farinaceous  f  and  inclofed  by  a  Coat 
m)bicb  ivas  before  tbe  Flotwer-cup  : 
thefe  are  produced Jingly,  and  are  tol- 
iiSed  in  a  clofe  Spike,  being  affixed  to 
esss  indented  Axis. 
Tilt  Species  zrti 

1.  Triticum  byhernum  arifits 
parens.  C.B.P.  White  or  Red 
Wheat  without  Awns. 

2.  Triticum  fpica  bf  grants rst' 
Bentibus,  Raii  Syn,  Red  Wheat,  in 
Ibme  Places  called  KentijSlf  Wheat. 

3.  Triticum  Jpica  &  grants  al' 
Us.  Raii  Syn.     White  Wheat. 

4.  Triticum  arifis  eircttmvatta' 
Htm,  granis  i^  fpica  rubentibus,  ght" 
mis  ia^ibtu  6f  fplendentibus.  Raii 
Syn.    ^cd-earM  bearded  Wheat. 

5 .  Tr  I T 1  cu m,  ^ca  villofa  qua- 
drata  iongiore^  ariftis  mumtuM.  Hift. 
Ox.    Cone  Wheat. 

6.  Triticum  arijtatum^  fpica 
maxima  cinericea,  gltunis  birfutis. 
Raii  Syn.  Grey  Wheat,  and  in  fome 
Places  DackbU  Wheats  and  Grey 
Pollard. 

7.  Triticum  majuSt  longion  gra- 
mOf  glumis  foliaceis  inclufo,  feu  Triti' 
4um  Polonite  diQum^  Hift.  Ox,  Po/o- 
itian  Wheat* 

8.  Triticum^/V<i  multiplici,  C. 

B.  P.    Many*  earM  Wheat. 

9.  Triticum  ^efti'vum.  C.B.P. 
Summer  Wheat. 

"  t  o.  Tr  it  I  cu  M  fpica  bordei  LoU' 
dinenfibus.  Raii  Syn.  Naked  Barley, 
^u/go, 

11 .  Triticum  ru/um  bexafiicbon. 

C,  B,  P.    Six-rowM  Wheat. 

12.  Triticum  femine  obhngo.  C. 
B.  P.     Longgrain*d  Wheat. 

i^.Triticum  arifis  Ungioribus, 


fpica  alba.   C.  B.  P.     White-ettM 
Wheat. 

I  have  here  mentionM  the  fereral 
Varieties  of  this  Grain,  which  have 
been  diftinguilKM  by  BotaniAs ;  feme 
of  which  I  take  to  be  only  renunal 
Variations,  and  not  diftind  Species : 
but  as  many  of  them  are  fpecificallf 
difiin£t,  and  are  cultivated  by  the 
Farmers  as  fuch,  I  thought  itwoald 
not  be  amifs  to  enumerate  all  die  Va- 
rieties. 

The  fix  Sorts  firft*mention*d  are 
what  I  have  commonly  obfenrM 
growing  in  divers  Parts  of  fir^ilaffi; 
but  the  Cone  Wheat  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, as  having  a  brger  £ar,  asd 
fuller  Grain,  than  any  other  Sort: 
but  fome  of  the  Sorts  will  thrive  bd 
on  ib-ong  Land,  and  others  on  a  light 
Soil ;  fo  that  the  great  Skill  of  tbe 
Farmer  is  in  'adapting  the  Sort  of 
Wheat  which  is  the  beft  for  hii 
Land. 

The  Poloman  Wheat  is  very  feldom 
cultivated  in  England^  though  fome 
Yean  iince  it  was  in  great  Reqaeftin 
Oxfordflnre^  where  it  was  much  cul- 
tivated ;  but  for  what  Reafon  k  mu 
negle6ked,  I  could  never  learn. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  much  more 
common  in  baly  and  Sicily  than  soy 
other;  but  it  is  feldom  cultivated 
here.  I  have  feen  fome  Stalks  of- 
this  Wheat  with  feven  Ears  on  dicDi 
but  they  have  frequently  three  or 
four  Ears.  In  wet  Seafons  this  Sort 
of  Com  is  fubjedl  to  be  laid  dowo, 
from  the  Weight  of  the  Ears  bdag 
too  great  for  the  Straw  to  fopport. 

The  Summer  Wheat  was  aUb 
much  more  cultivated  in  EugUad 
fome  Years  pa((,  than  at  preieot. 
This  Sort  was  ufually  fowo  in  the 
Spring  of  the  Year,  at  the  fame  Sea- 
fon  with  Barley;  and  it  generally 
ripened  as  foon  as  the  Wheat  whick 
was  fown  in  the  Autumn ;  fo  that  ia 
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Very  fevere  Winters,  when  the  other 
Sorts  of  Wheat  have  been  deftroy^d, 
this  Sort  has  been  Town  upon  the 
Land,  aod  has  fucceeded  very  well: 
but  the  Grain  of  this  being  much 
thinner,  it  doth  not  produce  near  fo 
much  Flour  as  many  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  for  which  Reafon  it  has  been 
negleded  of  late  Years. 

The  tenth  Sort  is  not  much  culti- 
vated at  prefent  in  England^  the 
Grain  being  thin,  and  the  Flour  of 
it  is  but  coarfe.  This  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  grow  upon  any  Soil- 

The  fix-rowed  Wheat  is  alfo  Icfs 
common  than  many  other  Sorts  in 
England.  The  Ears  of  this  are  but 
fhort,  and  have  each  fu  Rows  of 
Grain  in  them.  I  have  obferv'd  fome 
Fields  of  this  Corn  in  Kemi  fome 
Years  paft. 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  cultivated  in 
many  Parts  of  England.  The  Grain 
of  this  is  pretty  long,  but  not  fo  full 
as  that  of  .fome  other  Sorts  j  and  it 
has  a  much  greater  Quantity  of 
Chaff*.  I  have  feen  fon^e  Fields  of 
it  in  Sujfex  ;  and  it  b  alfo  much  cul- 
tivated in  IFales.  The  Awns  of  this 
Sort  are  as  long  as  thofe  of  Rye ;  fo 
that  at  a  little  Diftance  it  may  be 
taken  for  Rye  while  it  is  in  Ear. 

But  of  all  the  Sorts,  I  think  the 
firil,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  the  beft 
worth  cultivating  in  this  Country,  as 
being  very  hardy,  and  affording  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Flour  than  the 
red  :  though  I  know  fome  Perfons 
prefer  the  third  to  either,  on  account 
of  the  exLreme  Whitenefs  of  its  Ears. 
Some  Perfons  efieem  the  bearded 
Wheat,  becaufe  they  think  it  is  not  fo 
fubjed  to  Mildew  as  the  Sorts  with- 
out Awns  ;  but  of  this  I  think  there 
is  no  Certainty ;  for  moll  of  the  Far- 
mers near  London  prefer  the  coned 
Wheat  to  any  othe  r. 

1  he  Seafon  for  fowing  of  Wheat 
is  in  the  Autumn^  in  mout  Weather. 
Vol.  hi. 
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tn  the  Down-countries  the  Farmert 
begin  fowing  of  their  Wheat  in  Au* 
guft^  if  there  happens  Rain  ;  fo  that 
wheA  they  are  in  their  Harveft,  if 
the  Weather  ftops  them,  they  employ 
their  People  in  fowing :  for  if  the 
Corn  is  not  forward  in  the  Autumn» 
fo  as  to  cover  the  Ground  before 
Winter,  it  feldom  fucceeds  well  oa 
thofe  dry  Lands ;  efpecially  if  the 
Spring  fhould  prove  dry.  But  in  the 
low  firong  Lands,  if  they  get  theic 
Wheat  into  the  Ground  by  the  Mid- 
dle of  Nonjtmber^  the  Farmers  think 
they  are  in  good  Seafon  :  but  fome- 
times  it  (b  happens,  from  the  Bad«> 
nefs  of  the  Seafon,  that  in  many 
Places  the  Wheat  is  not  fown  till 
Chrijlmas^  or  after;  but  this  late- 
fown  Wheat  is  fubjed  to  run  too 
much  to  Straw,  efpecially  if  the 
Spring  (hould  prove  moid. 

The  ufual  Allowance  of  Seed* 
wheat  to  one  Acre  of  Land,  is  three 
Bufhels  ;  but  from  repeated  Experi- 
ments, it  has  been  found,  that  half 
that  Quantity  is  fufiicieot :  therefore, 
if  the  Farmers  have  regard  to  their 
own  Intereft,  they  ihould  fave  this 
Expence  of  Seed,  which  amounts  to 
a  confiderable  Article  in  large  Farms, 
efpecially  when  h  is  to  be  purchased; 
which  moft  of  the  fkilful  Farmers  do, 
at  leaft  every  other  Year,  by  way  olF 
Change;  for  they  find,  that  the 
Seeds  continued  long  upon  the  fame 
Land  will  not  fucceed  fo  well,  as 
when  they  procure  a  Change  of  Seeds 
from  a  diftant  Country.  And  the 
fame  is  praiflis'd  by  the  Hulbandmcn 
of  the  LoiuCountries^  who  common- 
ly procure  frefli  Seeds  from  Sicily 
tvtry  fecond  qr  third  Year ;  which 
they  find  fucceed  better  with  thew, 
than  the  Seeds  of  their  own  Coun- 
try. In  the  Choice  of  the  Seeds, 
particular  regard  ihould  be  had  to 
the  Land  upon  which  it  grew  j  for  if 
it  is  light  Land,  the  Wheat  which 
4  U  grew 
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^w  upon  llroDg  Land  is  the  beS ; 
and  To  'uite  <oerfa. 

There  have  been  feme  Perfons  in 
tngland  curious  enough  to  procure 
their  Seed- wheat  from  Sicily^  which 
has  fucceeded  very  well;  but  the 
Grain  of  this  has  provM  too  hard 
for  our  EngUJh  Mills  to  grind,  which 
has  occafionM  their  negle^ng  to 
procure  their  Seeds  from  thence; 
nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  much 
Advantage  in  pocuring  the  Seeds 
from  Abroad,  fince  the  Lands  of 
England  are  fo  various,  as  to  afford 
as  much  Change  of  Seeds  as  will  be 
neceffary :  and  the  lefs  we  purchafe 
from  Abroad,  the  greater  will  be 
the  Saving  to  the  Public ;  fo  that  it 
fhould  be  the  Bufinefs  of    fkiiful 
Fanners  to  want  as  few  Seeds  as  pof-* 
fible ;  fince,  by  Exchange  with  each 
other,  they  may  fo  contrive,  as  not 
to  part  with  ready  Money  for  any 
Seeds. 

The  Produce  of  an  Acre  of  Wheat 
is  various,  according  to  the  Good- 
nefs  of  the  Soil.  In  fome  of  the 
fhallow  Down  lands,  where  there 
have  been  near  fourBofhels  of  Com 
fown,  I  have  known  the  Produce 
not  double  of  the  Seed :  but  when 
this  is  the  Cafe,  the  Farmer  had 
much  better  let  his  Land  lie  wafle, 
fince  the  Produce  will  not  defray  the 
Expencet  fo  that  more  than  the 
Rent  of  the  Land  is  lofl.  And  al- 
though thefe  Sort  of  Crops  are  fre- 
quent on  fuch  Lands,  yet  fuch  is  the 
Paffion  for  plowing  among  the 
Hufbandmen  at  prefent,  that  if  they 
were  not  reftrain'd  by  their  Land- 
lords, they  would  introduce  the 
Plough  into  every  Field,  notwith- 
fianding  they  are  fure  to  lofe  by  it. 

Bututhough  the  Produce  of  thefe 
poor  Downs  is  fo  fmali,  as  before 
related}  yet  upon  good  Land, 
where  the  Com  has  ftooid  thin  upon 
the  Ground/ 1  have  known  eight 
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Quarters  reaped  from  an  Acie,  over 
the  whole  Field,  and  fometimesmuch 
more:  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  Perfons  of  great  Credit,  that  oa 
good  Land,  which  was  drill'd,  ixA 
managed  with  the  Horfehoe,  they 
have  had  twelve  Quarters  from  an 
Acre  of  Land  ;  which  is  a  great 
Produce:  and  this  is  with  greater 
Certainty,  if  the  Seafons  prove  bad, 
than  can  be  expedled  by  the  commoa 
Hufbandry. 

TRIUMFETTA. 
The  CJbara3ers  arc; 

//  bJth  a  flovjtr  ccnjl/ting  of  Jf 
mtral  Fetils^  nuhich  an  placed  cir» 
cularljy  and  expand  in  form  efa  R»Jei 
from  ijiibofe  Bmpaliment  arifes  the 
Pointalf  *wbicb  aftefward  becomes  «f 
bard  fpberical  burry  Fruit,  inchfif 
four  angular  Seeds. 
Tht  Species  arc; 

1 .  Tr I u m  f  ett  a  fruffu  icbiuMtt 
racemofo.  Plum.  Ne^,  Gen.  Trium- 
fetta  with  a  burry- branching  Froit. 

a.TaiUMFETTA  fruBu  ecbinaU 
racemofo,  minor,  Millar.  Smaller 
Triumfetta,  with  a  buny-branching 
Fruit. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  very 
common  in  the  Ifland  of  JanrnU^ 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  America\ 
but  the  fecond  Sort  is  more  rare,  be- 
ing found  but  in  few  Places.  Tte 
Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  fent  to  £«^* 
landhy  Mr.  Robert  Millar ^  who  dii* 
covered  the  Plant  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica. 

Thefe  are  bcih  very  tender  Plants; 
fo  muft  be  preferv*d  in  the  wanoeft 
Stoves,  otherwife  they  will  not  lire 
thro'  the  Winter  in  this  Countiy. 
They  are  propagated  by  Secd8,whicii 
mult  be  fown  on  an  Hoc- bed  earlf 
in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the  Plastt 
are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each 
tranfplnnted  into  a  feparate  Pot  iiird 
with  frcfh  light  Earth,  and  then 
plunged  into  a  moderate  Hot  bed  d 

TaftBcn 
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Tattien  Bark ,  and  ihaded  from  the 
Saa  until'  tbey  haiw  taken  new 
Root ;  aftier  which  time^  they  muft 
he  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
linth  been  dire^d  for  otiier  tender 
Exotic  Plant$^.  Baring  the  Sum^ 
mer-fca(bn  the  Plan  te  may  remain 
in  this  Hotbed;  bat  in  Automn 
Aey  mofi  be  removM  into  the  Stove, 
and  plnngM  into  the  Bark-bed,  ob- 
ferring  to  refrefh  them  often  with 
Water  r  ie  very  cold.  Weather  it  muft 
ttot  be  given  to  them  in  large  Qttai»- 
fities.  If  die  Planet  live  throagh 
1^  Winter,  they  will  fk>wer  the  fol- 
lowing ytme  ;  lb  will  tifta  their 
Seeds  in  Sefitmhr  ;  J>ttt  the  FhmtB 
may  fte  continued  two  or  three  Years, 
provided    they   are   carefully  nm- 

BBg'd. 

The  Flowers  of  thde  Plants  are 
finall ,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour,  forae- 
what  like  thofe  of  Agrimony  ;  for 
which  the  Plant  has  been  by  i<nne 
ranged  under  that  Genus.  Theib 
Flowers  are  produced  in  Bunches  at 
tiie  Extremity  of  the  Shoots  ;  but 
as  they  are  not  very  beautiful,  they 
are  feldom  prefervM  but  in  fuch 
Gardens  wh^e  Variety  is  chiefly 
intended. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  rifes  to  the 
Height  of  fix  or  feven  Feet,  and  the 
Stem  becomes  woody.  Toward  the 
Top  it  divides  into  (everal  Branches, 
each  of  which  produces  a  Spike,  or 
Bunch  of  Flowers.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  pretty  large,  and  fhap*d 
like  thofe  of  the  larger  Malvinda. 

The  fecond  Sort  feldom  rifes  more 
than  three  Feet  high,  and  has  fmaller 
Leaves  than  the  firft.  The.  Stem  of 
this  Sort  is  woody  ;  bat  it  doth  not 
branch  fo  mach  as  the  former,  and 
is  in  every  refpefl  a  much  lefs  Plant 
than  that. 

TUBEROSE.  Vidi  Polyanthcs. 

TULIPA,  Tulip. 
The  CbaraQers  are  » 
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tb0  nufi  fart^  of  fix  Lufwes^Jhii^ 
fimm/tfkatHkt  a  Pitcbtr  :  tk§  Bomtah 

mfbicb  dfifn  im  tbg  MUdit,  of  tkg 
FlowiTf  fiirrminiml  wtb  Slaminay 
afiw^v^d  bscomti  am  oUimg  Frmftf 
iffbicb  opomr  imtw  tbnt  Parts^  u  di^ 
^tidtdimo  tbruQdh^emdfnUrffh&n 
S§edt^  fwbicb  rtfi  vfom  one  anotber  im 
^dnbJiRow:  to-tbe/k  Marks  muft 
bt  addedf  A  coated  Root,  nmib  Fibnt 
in  tb§  lovMT  Part, 

It  would  be  to  little  Parpofe  to 
enumerate  the  feveral  Varieties  of 
tbefe  Flowers,  which  may  befisen  in 
one  good  Garden,  fince  there  is  no 
find  of  their  Numbers  i  and  what 
fome  People  may  value  at  a  confi- 
derabie  Rate,  others  neje^k ;  ai^  as 
there  are  annually  a  great  Quantity 
of  new  Flowers  obtain'd  from  Breed- 
ers, thofe  which  are  old,  if  they 
have  not  very  good  Propertica  to  re* 
comiflend  them,  are  thrown  out,  and 
defpis*d :  I  fhall  therefore  point  odt  t 
the  Properties  of  a  good  1  uiip,  ac- 
cording to  the  Charaderiftics  of  the 
bell  Florfftsof  the  prefent  Age.     i. 
It  Ihould  have  a  tall  ftrorg  Stem. 
2.  The  Flower  ihould  confift  of  fix 
Leaves,  three  within,  and  three  with- 
out ;  the  former  ought  to  be  larger 
than  the  latter.     3.  Their  Bottom 
fhould  be  proportion'd  to  theirTop, 
and  their  Upper  -  part  Ihould  be 
rounded  off,  and  not  termfnate  in  a 
Point.      4.    Thefe    Leaves,   when 
opened,  fhould  neither  tarn  inward, 
nor  bend  outward  ;  but  rather  ftand 
ered  ;  and  the  Flower  fhould  be  of 
a  middling  Size,  neither  over-large, 
nor  too  fmail.  5. The  Stripes  (hould 
be  fmall  and  regular,  arifing  frem 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flower ;  for  if 
there  are  any  Remains  of  the  former  ^ 
felf-colour'd  Bottom,  the  Flower  is 
in  Danger  of  lofing  its  Stripes  again. 
The  Chives  fhould  not  he, yellow, 
but  of  a  brown  Colour.     When  a 
4  U  2  Flower 


Flower , Ins  all  thefe  PropertiA,  it  is 
cfteemM  a  good  one. 

Tulips  are  geoerally  divided  into 
three  Clafles,  according  to  their  Sea- 
fons  of  Flowering ;  as  Pr^cocfs,  or 
early  Blowers ;  Mt'ilia\  or  middling 
Blowers  ;  and  Serohnut  or  late 
Blowers :  but  there  is  no  Occafion 
for  making  any  more  Diftindioas 
than  two,  vix,Esir\y  and  Late  Blow- 
en. 

The  early  blowingTulips  are  not 
near  fo  fair,  nor  rife  half  fo  high,  as 
the  late  ones  ;  but  are  chiefly  valu- 
ed for  appearing  fo  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  fome  of  which  will  flower 
the  Beginning  of  February^  if  plant- 
ed near  a  Wall,  Pale,  Hedge,  or 
othfcr  Shelter  :  and  the  others  fuc- 
ceed  them  ;  fo  that  they  keep 
flowering  until  the  general  Seafon 
for  thefe  Flowers  is  come,  which  is 
toward  the  End  oi  April. 

The  Roots  of  the  early -blowing 
Tulips  (hould  be  planted  the  Begin- 
ning of  Sfptemher  in  a  warm  Border, 
near  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  Hedge ;  be- 
caufe  if  they  are  put  into  an  open 
Spot  of  Ground,  their  Buds  are  in 
Danger  of  fuffering  by  morning 
Frofts  in  the  Spring.  The  Soil  for 
thefe  (hould  be  renewM  every  Year, 
where  People  intend  to  have  them 
fair.  The  befl  Soil  for  this  Purpofe 
is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light 
fandy  Paflure,  with  the  Turf  rotted 
amongfl  it ;  and  to  this  (hould  be 
added  a  fourth  Part  of  Sea-fand. 
This  Mixture  may  be  laid  about  ten 
Jnchesdeep,  which  will  befufhcient 
for  thefe  Roots,  which  need  not  be 
planted  more  than  four  or  five  Inches 
deep  at  moft.  The  OlF-fcts  (hould 
not  be  planted  amongft  the  blowing 
Roots,  bot  in  a  Border  by  them- 
fclves;  where  they  may  be  planted 
pretty  cloie  together,  efpccially  if 
they  are  fmail ;  but  thefe  (hou!d  be 
taken  up  nhen  ditit  Leaves  decay 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blowiog 
Roots  {  otherwife  they  would  rot, 
if  the  Seafon  (hould  prove  very  wet ; 
for  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  lace 
Blowers,  nor  do  they  increafe  half  £> 
faftasthofe;  fothat  a  greater  Care 
is  required  to  preferve  the  Off-fets  of 
them. 

When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  ia 
the  Spring,  the  Earth  upon  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Borders  (hould  be  gently 
ftirr'd,  and  dear'd  from  Weeds  ;  and 
as  the  Buds  appear,  if  the  Sea(bn 
(hould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
of  great  Service  to  cover  them  widi 
Mats  i  for  want  of  which  many 
times  they  are  blighted,  and  their 
Flowers  decay  before  they  blows 
which  is  often  injurious  to  their 
Roots,  as  is  alfo  the  cropping  of  the 
Flowers,  fo  foon  as  they  are  blown ; 
becaufe  their  Roots,  which  9n 
form'd  new  tytty  Year,  are  not  at 
that  time  arrived  to  their  full  Mag- 
nitude»  and  are  hereby  deprived  of 
their  proper  Nouri(hment. 

If,  when  thefeFlowers  areblowOi 
the  Seafon  ihould  prove  ytry  warm, 
it  will  be  proper  to  (hade  them  with 
Mats,  ^c.  in  the  Heac  of  the  Day ; 
as  alfo,  if  the  Nights  are  frofly,  diej 
(hould  be  in  like  manner  cover*^ 
whereby  they  may  be  preferv'd  a 
long  time  in  Beauty;  but  when  their 
Flowers  are  decayed,  and  their  Secd- 
vedels  begin  to  fwell,  they  (hoald  be 
broken  o^  jufl  at  the  Top  0/  tJie 
Stalks  i  becaufe  if  they  are  permit- 
ted to  feed,  it  will  iojure  theRoots. 

When  the  Leaves  of  thefe  Flow- 
ers are  decayed  (which  will  be  before 
the  late  Blowers  are  out  of  Flower), 
their  Roots  (hould  be  taken  up,  aod 
fpread  upon  Mats  in  a  fhady  Place 
to  dry  ;  after  which  they  (houid  be 
cleared  from  their  Filth,  and  pat  up 
in  a  dry  Place,  where*  the  Vcrmia 
cannot  come  to  them,  until  the  Sa- 
foa  for  planting  them  again  >  beia; 

very 
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yery  careful  to  prefenre  every  Sort  land  froiki  Flanders  of  late  Years; 

ieparate,  that  yoa  may  know  how  to  which  is  the  graopl  Nurfery  for  moft 

difpofeofthem  at  the  time  for  plant-  Sorts  of  bulbous-rooted  Flowers; 

ing  them  again ;  becaofe  it  is  the  bat  there  are  fome  curious  Perfona 

better  way  to  plant  all  the  Roots  of  who  have  lately  obtainM  many  va- 

each    Sort    together  ( and  not  to  luable  Breeders  from  Seed  fown  in 

intermix  them,  as  is  commonly  pra-  England :  and  doubtlefs,  were  we  ai 

diisM  in  mod  other  Kinds  of  Flow-  induftriousto  fow  the  Seeds  of  thefe 

ers) ;  for  as  there  are  few  of  them  Flowers  as  the  People  of  France  and 

which  blow  at  the  fame  time,  fo,  Flanderj^  we  might  in  a  few  Years 

when  the  feveral  Roots  of  one  Sort  have  as  great  a  Variety  as  is  to  be 

are  fcatterM  through  a  whole  Bor-  found  in  any  Part  of  Europe  ;  for 

der.they  make  but  an  indifferentAp-  altho'  it  is  fix  or  feven  Years  from 

pearance :  whereas,  when  twenty  or  the  Sowing  before  the  Flowers  btow^ 

thirty  Roots  of  the  Tame  Sorts  are  yet,  if  after  the  firft  Sowing  there  is 

placM  together,  they  will  all  flower  at  every  Year  a  freih  Parcel  fown,  when 

the  fame  time,  and  afford  a  more  the  feven  Years  are  expir*d,  there 

agreeable Profped.  will  be  conftantly  a  Succeffion  of 

The  feveral  Sorts  of  thefe  early-  Roots  to  flower  every  Year  ;  which 

blowing  Tulips    rife    to    different  will  reward  the  Expectation,  and 

Heights  in  theirStems,fo  that  fcarce-  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  raifing  :  but 

)y  any  two  of  them  flower  to  an  it  is  the  Length  of  Time  at  fird, 

equal  Height.      The    Duke  Van  which  deters   moft  People  from  the 

Toll,  being  one  of  the  firfl  that  ap-  Beginning  of  this  Work. 

pears  in  the  Spring,  is  generally  ve-  The  manner  of  propagating  thefe 

ry  fliort-Aalk*d  ^  and  (o  the  other  Flowers  from  Seeds  is  as  follows ; 

Sorts,  in  proportion  to  their  Earli-  You  ihould  be  careful  in  the  Choice 

nefs,  are  fhorter  than  thofe  which  of  the  Seed.without  which  there  can 

Succeed  them  ;  and  the  late-blowing  be  little  Succefs  expe^ed.     The  bed 

Kinds  are  all  of  them  conflderably  Seed  is  that  which  is  faved  from 

longer  in  their  Stems  than  any  of  Breeflers  which  have  all  the  good 

the  Pracoees^  or  early  Blowers  ;  fo  Properties  before   related  ;  Tor  the 

that  when  they  are  confufedly  mixVl  Seeds  of  llriped  Flowers  fddom  pro* 

together,  they  xnake  a  \tty  indiffer-  duce  any  thing  that  is  valuable, 

jent  Appearance.  The  bed  Method  to  obtain  good 

The  late- blowing  Tulips  are  ge-  Seeds  is,  to  make  Choice  of  a  Parcel 

nerally  obtained    from    Breeders  ;  of  fuch  breeding  Tulip-roots  as  you 

which  is  a  Term  apply *d  to  aU  fuch  would  fave  Seeds  from,  and  place 

Piowers  as  are  produced  from  Seeds,  them  in  a  feparate  Bed  from  the  other 

which  are  of  one  Self-colour,  and  Breeders,  in  a  Part  of  the' Garden 

have  good  Bottoms  and  Chives  :  where  they  may  be  fully  exposed  to 

thefe,  in  time,   break  into  various  the  Sun,  obferving  to  plant  them  at 

beautiful  Stripes,  according  to  the  leafl  nine  Inches  deep ;  for  if  they 

Ground  of  their  former  Self-colour;  are  planted  too  ihallow,  their  Stems 

but  this  muft  be  intirely  thrown  ofi^  are  apt  to  decay  before  their  Seed  is 

otherwife  they  don*t  eileem  a  Flow*  perfeded. 

cr  well  broken.  Thefe  Flowers  fhould  always  be 

Of  thefe  Breeders  there  hath  been  cxpos'd  to  the -Weather  ;  for  if  they 

a  great  Variety  brought  into  Eng-  are  ihaded  with  raat.s,  or  any  other 

4U3  Covering, 
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Covenng,  it  will  prevtnt  tlieir  per- 
ledttng  the  Seed.  About  the  Mid- 
die  of  July  (a  little  fooner  or  later, 
as  the  Summer  is  hotter  or  colder) 
the  Seeds  will  be  fit  to  gather ; 
which  9ay  be  known  by  theDrinefs 
of  their  Stalks,  and  the  Opening  of 
the  Seed-vefiels  ;  at  which  time  it 
nay  be  cat  off,  and  preferved  in  the 
Pods  until  the  Seafon  for  fowing  it  { 
being  careful  to  put  it  up  in  a  dry 
Place,  otberwife  it  will  be  fubjed  to 
nould,  which  will  render  it  good 
for  little., 

Having  fav'd  a  Parcel  of  good 
Seed,  about  the  Beginning  oiSeftem' 
bit  is  the  beft  Seafon  for  fowing  it ; 
when  there  fhoukl  be  provided  a 
Parcel  of  (hallow  Seed-pans  orBoxes, 
which  Ihould  have  Holes  in  their 
Bottoms,  to  let  the  Moiftare  pafs 
off:  chefe  mud  be  fiird  with  frefii 
iandy  Earth,  laying  the  Surface 
yery  even,  upon  which  the  Seeds 
fliould  be  fown  as  regularly  as  poifi- 
ble,  that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each 
other :  then  there  (hould  be  fome  of 
the  fame  light  fendy  Earth  fifted 
ever  them,  about  half  an  Inch  thick. 
Thefe  Boxes  or  Pansfhonid  be  placM 
where  they  may  have  the  morning 
Sun  till  Eleven  of  the  Clock,  in  which 
Situation  they  may  remain  until 
O&ober  ;  at  which  time  they  fhould 
be  removed  into  a  more  open  Situa- 
tion, where  diey  may  enjoy'  the  Be- 
nefit of  the  Sun  all  dbe  Day,  and  be 
Iheltcr'd  fi;om  the  North  Winds, 
where  they  ihould  remain  durfng 
thcWintcr-feafon ;  but  in  the  Spring, 
When  the  Plants  are  op,  they  fliouId 
be  again  remov*d  to  their  firft  Situa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Seafon  ihould  be 
dry,  ther  muft  be  refreih'd  withWa- 
ter,  whtle  the  Plants  remain  green ; 
but  as  foon  as  their  Tops  begin  to 
decay,  there  mull  be  no  more  given 
d)ei^»  1^  it  rot  their  tender  Bulbs  i 
therefore  the  Boxes ihouldbe  placed 
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in  ft  ihady  Sitoadon  doring  the  Sam- 
mer-ieafon  ;  but  not  onder  the  Drip 
of  Trees. 

Thefe  Plants,  at  their  Ml^^ 
pearance,  '4iave  very  .narrow  gra^ 
Leaves,  very  tike  thoie  of  Onions^ 
and  come  up  with  behding  Heads, 
in  the  fame  manoer  as  they  do  ;  ib 
that  Petfons  who  are  unacquainted 
with  them,  may  pall  them  up  inftead 
olGrais,  whilft  they  are  very  yooog^ 
before  their  Leaves  are  a  little  more 
expanded,  which  is  rarely  perfbimM 
the  firft  Year;  for  they fddom  ap- 
pear before  the  Middle  of  M^rcb^ 
and  they  commonly  decay  about 
(he  Latter-end  of  May,  or  the  Begin- 
ning  of  yuftif  according  as  the  Sea* 
fon  is  hotter  or  colder. 

The  Weeds  and  Mofs  ihould  alio 
beclearM  oflF  from  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  in  the  Boxes,  and  a  licde 
freih  Earth  fifted  over  diem  foon  li- 
ter their  Leaves  de^ay,  which  will 
be  of  great  Service  to  the  Roots. 
Thefe  Boxes  ihould   be  conftandy 
kept  clear  from  Weeds ;  which  if 
permitted  to  grow  therein,  when 
.they  are  up,  their  Roots  will  be  apt 
to  draw  theBulbs  out  of  tbeGroaod. 
AtMichailmas  they  ihould  be  frdh- 
*earth*d  again ;  and  as  the  Winter 
conws  on,  they  muib  be  again  rfr 
movM  into  the  Sun  as  before,  airf 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  undl 
their  Leaves  decay  in  the  Sprhig ; 
when  the  Bulbs  (houJd  be  carefully  * 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  Beds  oi 
'friih  fandy  Earth,   which   fhould 
hare  Tiles  laid  under  them,  to  pit- 
vent  the  Roots  from  fhooting  down- 
ward ;  which  they  often  do  when 
there  is  nothing  to  flop  them,  sod 
thereby  they  are  deftroy'd.     The 
Earth  of  thefe  Beds  (hould  be  about 
five  Inches  thick  upon  the  Til»# 
which  will  be  fufiicient  for  noorift- 
ing   theic    Roots   while  they  art 
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The  Diftance  which  thefe  joui^ 
Sulbs  fhould  be  allowM,  need  not 
l>c  more  than  two  Inches,  nor  fhotilfi, 
they  be  planted  above  two  Inches 
deep  I  but  toward  the  End  of  Oi?«- 
^er,  ic  will  be  proper  to  cover  tl^e 
Beds  over  with  a  little  irefh  Earth, 
about  an  Inch  deep ;  which  will  pre- 
i^-vt  the  Roots  from  the  Froil,  and 
prevent  Mofs  or  Weeds  from  grow- 
ing over  them.  But  if  the  Winter 
fliouid  be  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  Beds  either  wi^h 
Mats  or  Peas^haulm,  to  prevent  the 
l*'roll  from  entering  the  Ground; 
hecaafe  thefe  Roots  are  much  ten* 
derer  while  young,  than  they  are  af- 
ter they  have  acquired  Strength. 

{n  the  Spring  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  fliould  be  gently  ilirr'd,  to 
make  it  clean,  before  the  Plants 
come  up  ;  and  if  the  Spring  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  mud  be  frequently 
refrefhM  withWater,  during  the  time 
of  their  Growth  ;  but  this  muft  not 
be  given  to  them  in  great  Quanti- 
ties, leil  it  rot  iheir  tender  Bulbs  ; 
and  when  the  Leaves  are  decayed, 
the  Weeds  fhould, be  t^ken  off,  and 
the  Beds  cpver*d  with  freih  Earth ; 
which  (hould  alfo  be  repeated  again 
in  Autumn. 

In  thefe  Beds  the. Bulbs  may  lie- 
.main  two  Years ;  during  which  time 
they  muft  be  conilantly  kept  clear 
from  Weeds,  and  \n  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn frefli  earth'd,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready direded  ;  after  which  the 
Bulbs  mufi  be  taken  Mp>  and  planted 
into  fre(h  Beds,  at  four  Inches  afun- 
<ler,  and  as  many  deep,  where  they 
may  remain  two  Years  more  ;  du- 
ring which  time  they  ihould  have  the 
fame  Culture  as  before :  and  after 
that,  the  Bulbs  being  large  enough 
to  blow,  they  (hould  be  taken  op, 
and  planted  in  frefh  Beds  at  the 
ofual  Piilance,  ^nd  io  the  fame  man- 
as  old  RootSj  whete  when  they 
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flower,  fach  of  them  s^  are  worthy  to 
be  preferv'd  ihould  be  mark'd  with 
Sticks  ;  and  at  the  Seafon  for  take- 
ing  up  the  Bulbs,  they  muft  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  others,  in  order  to 
be  planted  as  Breeders  in  different 
Beds ;  but  you  fhould  by  no  means 
throw  out  the  refl,  until  they  have 
flowerM  two  or  three  Years;  bic- 
caufe  it  is  impoilible  to  judge  exadlly 
of  their  Value  in  lefs  time  :  for  ma- 
ny which  at  firft  flowering  appear 
beautiful,  will  afterwards  degei\e' 
rate,  fo  as  to  be  of  little  Value  ;  and 
others,  which  did  not  pleafe  at  £r(l, 
will  many  times  improve  \  fo-  that 
they  fhould  be  preferv*d  until  their 
Worth  can  be  well  judgM  of. 

In  this  Method  many  Sorts  of 
new  Breeders  will  be  annually  raised, 
from  which  there  will  always  be 
£ne  Flowers  broken  ;  which,  being 
the  Produce  ofaPerfon's  own  Sow- 
ing, will  be  greatly  valued,  becaufe 
they  are  not  in  other  Hands,  which 
is  what  enhances  (he  Price  of  all 
Flowers ;  and  it  h^s  been  intirely 
owing  to  this  Method  of  railing 
new  Flowers,  that  the  Dutch  have 
been  fo  famous ;  amoogft  whom  the 
Paffion  for  fine  ^ulips  did  (bme 
time  reign  (o  violently,  that  many 
of  the  Florifls  near  }iaerlem  have  of- 
ten given  an  hundred  Ducats  for 
one  fingle  Root ;  which  Extrava- 
gance was  the  Occafion  oi  an  Order 
being  made  by  the  Sfhtes^  to  limit 
the  utmod  Price  that  fhould  be  after- 
ward given  for  any  Tulip-root,wera 
it  ever  fo  fine. 

Having  thus  given  an  Account  of 
the  Method  of  raifing  thefe  Flowers 
from  Seeds,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  Management  of  thefe  Roots 
which  are  termed  Breeders,  fo  as  to 
have  fome  of  them  ewtry  Year  break 
out  into  fine  Stripes. 

There' are  fome  who  pretend  to 
have  a  Secret  how  to  make  any^Ort 

4U+  ^ 
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Of  Breeders  break  into  Stripes  when-  Earth  muft  be  fiU*d  ifi,  fo  as  to  nife 

ever  they  pleafe  ;  but  this,  I  dare  (sLy,  the  Bed  fix  or  eight  Inches  higher ; 

is  without  Foundation:    for  from  obferving,  in  doing  this,  nottodif* 

many  Experiments  which  I    have  place  any  of  the  Roots,  and  alfo  to 

made  in  this  Kind,  I  never  could  lay  the  Top   of  the   Beds  a  littk 

find  any  Certainty  of  this  Matter  :  rounding,  to  throw  off  the  Water. 
all  that  can  be  done  by  Art^  is,  to        There  are  many  Perfons  who  are 

ihift  the  Roots  every  Year  into  frefh  fo  carelefs  in  planting  their  Tolip- 

Earth,  and  a  different  Situation,  by  roots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  dte 

which  Method  I  have  had  very  gcod  Beds  well,  and  then  with  a  blunt 

Succefs.  Dibble  to  make  Holes,  into  which 

The  Earth  of  thefe  Beds  fhould  be  they  put  the  Roots,  and  then  fill  op 
every  Year  different;  for  although  the  Holes  with  a  Rake:  but  this  is 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  lean  hun-  by  no  means  a  good  Method;  for 
gry  frefh  Earth  doth  hailen  their  the  Dibble,  in  making  the  Holes, 
breaking,  and  caufe  their  Stripes  to  predes  theEarch  clofely  on  eachSide, 
be  the  finer,  and  more  beautiful ;  and  at  the  Bottom,  whereby  the 
yet,  if  they  are  every  Year  planted  Moifture  is  often  detain*d  fo  long 
m  the  fame  Sort  of  Soli,  it  will  not  about  the  Roots  as  to  rot  them; be- 
have fo  much  Effedt  on  them,  as  if  fides,  the  Earth  being  hard  at  the 
they  were  one  Year  planted  in  one  Bottom  of  the  Bulbs,  they  can't  fo 
Sort  of  Earth,  and  the  next  Year  in  eafily  emit  their  Fibres;  which  moft 
a  very  diflerent  one,  as  I  have  feve-  certainly  prejudice  the  Roots, 
ral  times  experienced.  Thefe  Beds  flioald  be  funk,,  more 

The  beft  Compoft  for  thefe  Roots  '  or  lefs,  below  the  Surface,  according 

is  a  third  Part  of  frefh  Earth  from  a  to  the  Moifinre  or  Drinefs  of  the 

good  Paflure,  which  fhould  have  the  Soil ;  for  the  Roots  (hould  be  fo  eie- 

bward  rotted  with  it;  a  third  Part  of  vated  as  never  to  have  the  Water 

Sea-fand,  and  the .  other  Part  fifted  ftand  near  them  long,  which  is  very 

Limerubbifh  :  thefe  fhould  be  all  apt  to  rot  them :  fo   that  where  the 

mixM  together  fix  or  eight  Months  Soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 

at  leafl  before  it  is  us*d,  and  fhould  lay  fome  Lime-rubbifh  under  the 

be  frequently  turned,  in  order  to  Earth,  in  order  to  drain  off  the  Wee, 

mix  the  Parts  well  together.    With  and  the  Beds  fhould  be  intirely  raised 

this  Mixture    the  Beds  fhould  be  abovetheLevelof  the  Ground;  hot 

made  about  two  Feet  deep,  after  to  prevent  their  falling  down  into 

the  following  manner :  After  the  old  the  Walks,  after  Froft,  or  hardRaioSi 

Earth  is  taken. from  out  of  the  Bed  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  thePadis 

to  the  Depth  intended,  then  fome  of  between  them,  either  with  Sea'Coal 

the  frefh  Earth  fhould  be  put   in  Afhes  or  Rubbifh,  eight  or  ten  Inch- 

about  eighteen  Inches  thick  :  this  es,  which  will  fupport  the  Earth  of 

(hould  be  leveird  exadlly,  and  then  the  Beds  ;  and  thefe  Paths  may  flope 

Lines  drawn  each  Way  of  the  Bed,  at  each  End  frt>m  the  Middle,  wbidi 

chequerwife  :  at  fix  Inches  Diflance,  will  canfe  the  Water  to  run  off  <i  k 

upon    the  Centre  of   each  Crofs,  falls.     But  where  the  Soil  is  diy, 

ihould  be  placed  the  Tulip-roots,  in  the  Beds  may  be  funk  eighteen  or 

an  upright. Pofition  ;  and  after  hav-  twenty  Inches  below  the  Surface; 

ing  6mih*d  tbeBed  in  this  manner.the  for  in  fucb  Places  the  Beds  need  not 
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he  more  than  foar  Inches  above  the 
GoThce^  which  will  be  Allowance 
cnongh  for  their  fettling. 

Daring  the  Winter-feafon  there 
will  be  no  farther  Care  reqairM  :the 
Roots,  being  planted  thus  deep,  will 
beinnoDanger  of  fuffering  by  or- 
dinary Frofts  in  Winter ;  but  if  it 
iboald  prove  very  fevere,  feme  'rot- 
ten Tan  or  Peas-haalm  may  be  laid 
over  the  Beds,  to  keep  out  the  Froft; 
bat  in  the  Spring,  when  their  Leaves 
begin  to  appear  above-ground,  the 
Earth  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Beds 
ihould  be  ftirr*d  to  clear  it  from 
Weeds,  Mofs,  &r.  and  when  the* 
Flower-bads  begin  to  come  up,  they 
ihoald  be  guarded  from  Froft,  other- 
wife  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  blight 
and  decay  foon  after  they  appear ; 
but  they  need  only  be  covered  in  fuch 
Nights  when  there  is  an  Appearance 
of  Froft  ;  for  at  all  other  times  they 
ihoald  have  as  much  open  Air  as 
poffible,  without  which  they  will 
draw  up  weak^  and  produce  very 
fmall  Flowers. 

When  thefe  Breeders  are  in  Flow- 
er, you  (hould  carefully  examine 
them,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have 
broken  into  beautiful  Stripes  ;  which 
if  you  obferve,  there  ihould  be  a 
Stick  put  into  the  Ground,  by  every 
fuch  Root,  to  mark  them,  that  they 
may  be  feparated  from  the  Breeders, 
to  plant  amongft  the  ftriped  Flow- 
ers the  following  Year  :  but  you 
(hould  carefully  obferve,  whether 
they  have  thrown  off  their  former 
.Colour  intirely  ;  as  alfo  when  they 
decay,  to  fee  if  they  continue  beauti- 
ful to  the  laft,and  not  appear  fmear- 
ed  over  with  the  original  Colour  *,  in 
both  which  Cafes  they  are  very  fub- 
je£t  to  go  back  to  their  old  Colour 
the  nej^t  Year.  But  if  their  Stripes 
are  diftinA  and  clear  to  the  Bottom, 
3Qd  continue  fo  to  the  laft  (which  is 
what  the  Florifts  call  dyeing  well)^ 
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there  is  no  great  Danger  of  thrifr 
tnming  back  again,  as  hath  been  by 
feme  confidently  reported :  forifone  \ 
of  thefe  Flowers  is  quite  broken  (at 
it  is  termed),  it  will  never  lofe  its 
Stripes;  tho*  fometimes  they  wiH 
blow  much  fidrer  than  at  others,  and 
the  OfF-fets  will  be  often  more  beaa- 
tif  cd  than  the  old  Roots. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  ob- 
fervM  in  the  Culture  of  ftripedFknr* 
en,  than  what  has  been  diredled  for 
Breeders,  excepting  that  thefe  fboold 
bearchM  over  with  tall  Hoops  and 
Rails,  that  they  may  be  ihaded  from 
the  Sun  in  the  Day«time,  and  pn>- 
tefted  from  flrong  Winds,  harl 
Rains,  and  frofty  Mornings ;  other* 
wife  the  Flowers  will  continoe  bat 
a  fhort  time  in  Beauty  ;  but  where 
thefe  Inflruftions  are  duly  Ibflow- 
ed,  they  may  be  preferv*d  in  Flower 
a  full  Month,  which  is  as  long  at 
moft  other  Flowers  continoe. 

After  the  Flowers  are  faded,  thdr 
Heads  (hould  be  broken  off,  to  pre- 
vent their  feeding :  for  if  this  is  not 
obferv^dy  they  will  not  flower  near  fo 
well  the  following  Year ;  and  this 
will  caufe  their  Stems  to  decaj 
fooner  than  otherwife  they  would 
do;  fothat  their  Roots  may  be  taken 
up  early  in  yunt ;  for  they  Ihoold 
not  remain  in  the  Ground  long  after 
their  Leaves  are  decayM.  In  take- 
ing  thefe  Roots  out  of  the  Ground* 
yoa  muft  be  very  careful  not  fo 
bruifeorcut  them,  which  will  en- 
danger their  rotting  ;  and,  if  poffi- 
ble, it  (hould  be  done  a  Day  or  two 
after  Rain.  Thefe  Roots  m  aft  be 
cleared  from  their  oldCovers,  and 
all  Sorts  of  Filth,  and  fpread  upon 
Mats  in  a  ihady  Place  to  dry  ;  after 
which  thry  (hould  be  put  up  in  a  dry  . 
•  Place,  where  Vermin  can^t  get  to 
them,  obferving  to  keep  every  Sort 
feparated  ;  but  they  (hould  not  be 
kept  too  clofe  from  the  Air,  nor  fuf- 

fer*d 
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fcr^dlo  lie  b  Hetps  togetfacr,  left  UeStyudnip.  This  Tine  w«s  former* 
ihey  ihottld  grow  mouldy  ;  after  ly  kept  in  Pots  and  Tubs,  aDdbouf- 
^bich  they  commonly  rot  when  they  «1  in  Winder  i¥ith  great  Care  ;  ip 
^ve  planted  again.  which  Management  the  Plants  made 
The  Oif-(etsof  tbefeRootSyWhioh  bat  poor  Prqgrefs^  nor  would  ever 
«re  not  Uxff  enough  to  produce  have  poduced  Flowers.  But  aboot 
l^lowenthe  {ucceedingYear,fhould  iUty  Years  ago  U^re  was  one  of 
Jbe  alfo  put  by  themfelves,  keeping  thefe  Trees  planted  out  in  a  Wilder- 
each  Sort  diftm^ :  thefe  (hould  1^  .nefs  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Rig^ 
Ranted  about  a  Month  earlier  in  Au-  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ptierborotigb  at 
tomn  than  the  blowing  Roots,  i|i  Farfnu^rten^  ne^  Fulhmm ;  whicjb 
Beds  in  the  Flower-nurfe-  (bon  convipc^d  the  Curious  of  their 


ij^  where  they  may  not  be  expofiod  Miilake  in  the  Culture  of  this  Tice^ 

rio.public  View  :  but   the  £arth  of  by  the  great  Progrefs  it  made ;  and 

fthe  Beds  (hoold  .be  prepared  fqt  in  ^.  few  Yjcajcs  j^f^  it  produced 

JtbfUSi  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  4af  -  ,Flowers.   This  Tree  is  ya  ftandiqg, 

gfit  Roots  ;  tho*  thefe  muft  .not  be  .and  annually.produccs  a  great  Quaii* 

^pUntcd  above  five  Inches  deep>  and  tity  of  Flowers;  tho*  fome  of  the 

iiB^y  be  placed  much  nearer  together  Blanches  begin  to  decay,  which  per- 

^ilbvi  thofe  which  are  to  dower  ;  ao^  haps  may  have  been  occa£onM  1^ 

.in  one  Year  moft  xA  them  will  be-  its  tieii^g  too  dofeiy  furrounded  wiik 

.CQa^  ftrjopg  enough  to flower.ivhAn  other  Trees;  whofe  Roots  are  fo 

i^ey  m*y  ^  iremov'd  into  the  Flow-  much  entangled  with  thofe  of  tiiis 

cr-gar4en,  and  placed  in  the  Beds  Tree,  that  ^ey  draw  tbe  Nouhih- 

•MBongft  tho(e  of  the  fame  Kinds.  xnent  of  the  Ground   from  it.    In 

T.ULIPIF  ERA,  The  Tulip-  fome    Years    this   Troe   produces 

iiree.  Cones ;  but  they  ha^e  not  ever  be^ 

The  Cbar^tri  ace  i  perfected,  ib  as   to  contain  good 

^hi   Flower   c^nfifis   tf  feviral  Seeds. 

ZiO'v^ti'vhich  g^paiulin /Mct  a  mofi'  There  a^e  fome  other  Trees  tf 

iiwr,  as  (hyfmu iboMgbt)  t9  n/embU  .this  kiod  which haveprodocedFlov- 

mTulip  :  ibt  Pfiint^al  rs/a  in  tbe  Celt'  ;ers  fevecal  Years;  Uio*  there  sie 

$re  ^  tbe  Fj0w,er,  furrownied  by  a  not  many  of  them  y^ry  large;  tbe 

',gr^t  Number  tfCbives  ;  anietfier-  biggeft  I  .have  ieen  (excepting  dwt 

nweri  becomes  u  fyimmetu  Frmt,  pr  at  Parfiru-green)  is  i|ot  moiv  than 

C^me^  ir§wmg  ere& :  to  tbeje Marks  35  Of  40  Feet  high;  whereas  Loiil 

me^  \be  odded^  ^be  Leei^eSf  for  tbe  Feterberetigbh  is  upwards  of  6oFe^ 

emjjf^tf  being  angular^  tbe  Uppers  high,  and  is  proportionaUy  large  is 

fart  is  b/ellofw'd  m  if  cut  off  *witb  the  Trunk  ;  but  this  has  a  naked 

^eijkrs,  terminating  in  two  Points.  Body  near  forty  Feet  high,  all  tte 

We  have  but  one  Sort  of  this  Branches,  growing  near  the  Top  of 

Tree  ;  'usx.  ,the  Tree$  which  might  be  occaioB' 

TuLiPKrEKA  arbor  VirginiatietJL  ed  by  being  fo  clofely  furrounded 

£.     The  Virginian  Tulip-tree.  with  otherTrees ;  for  I  have  obfenr- 

This  Tree  is  very  common  in  ed,  where-ever  they  have  a  mate 

i^swrrV<7,where  it  grows  to  a  great  open  Situation,  they  are  fobjcd  to 

^Magnitude  ;   but  in  Engiand  there  extend  their  Branches,  and  do  not 

are  at  prefent  very  few  of  them  afpire    upward  very  much  ;  tbo* 

which  hAve  axnyt^i  to  any  con&de^ii-  they  generally  have   one  upngit 

Sbooi 
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Shoet  m  the  Middle,  nrnoh  after  tbe 
Matare  of  .the  Plane-trte,  whofe 
iPttUier  of  Growth  is  very  iUce  that 
of  this  Tree. 

The  Flowers  which  thefis  Trees 
j>rodiioe»  are  by  no  means  like  thofe 
of  the  Talip ;  tfao*  many  Peifons 
Jiave  been  ib  incurioos  fis  to  imagine 
.them  (o,  efpecially  the  Inhabitants 
.ofAuricay  who  firft  gave  the  Name 
.of  Tmlip^tru  onto  this  Plant;  by 
•which  Name  it  has  been  fiaoe  csUU 
hy  the  Inhabitants  of  Euttpiy  who 
necetved  it  from  them  with  the 
Plants^  many  Years  £nce ;  but  I 
'have  not  heard,  that  any  of  thefe 
Trees  have  fiowerM  in  any  Part  ^of 
£mr9fe^  except  in  England. 

Mr.  Cafe/iy,  in  his  Natural  Hi^ 
fitry  rf  Carolina^  &c  iays.  There 
are  feme  of  thefe  Ttees  in  AmiHca, 
which  are  thirty  Feet  in  Circnm* 
ierence;  that  the  Boaghs  are  very 
.nntqaal  and  irregular,  making  feve- 
ral  Bends  or  Elbows,  which  fender 
the  Trees  diftingoiihable  at  a  great 
Diflance,  even  when  they  have  no 
Leaves  upon  them.  They  are  found 
in  moft  Parts  of  the  ^Northern  Con- 
'tinent  of  America^  from. the  Cape  of 
Florida  to  Nenv'England,  where  the 
Timber  is  oi  great  \Jk. 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated 
Aom  Seeds,  which- are  often  brought 
from  Anurica  in  the  Cones  :  thefe 
ftould  be  taken  out  in  the  Spring, 
and  fown  in  Pots  or  Boxes  £il*d  with 
ire(h  light  Earth,  and  placM  upon  a 
moderate  Hot-bed,  which  ihould  be 
cover*d  only  with  Mats,  and  not 
have  Glafles  over  them,  becaufe  the 
GlafTes  will  caufe  the  Earth  to  dry 
•  too  fad,  and  thereby  fpoil  the  Seeds. 

Thefe  Pots  ihould  be  frequently 
vefreihM  with  Water  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  Ihould  be 
placed  in  a  ihady  Situation  during 
the  Summer-feafon  \  bat  in  Winter 
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diey  mnfi  be*  pot  into  a  PraoH; 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  ^pen  Ajr 
in  fluid  Weather,  but  muft  be  ftd- 
ter'd  from  Froft* 

In  the  following  Spring  die  Pbato 
flionld  be^taken  up,  and  eaKh  plant- 
ed in  a  fepacate  fmallPot^IlM  vnik. 
frelh  light  Earth ;  and  if  ahefe  Pocb 
are  plungM  into  a  modenteHoc* 
bed,  under  Mats,  it  will  pfootoie 
their  Rooting.  In  Sumsner  thele 
Plants  mull  be  remov*d  inio  the 
Shade,  and  in  Winter  into  a  Ffam^ 
as  before:  after  this  manner  thef 
may  be  treated  .three  or  fcnr  Yeao^ 
until  they  have  acquired  Strength  s 
when  they  may  be  tamM  oat  of  the 
Pots  in  the  Spring,  and  plantei 
.where  they  are  to  remain,  ,whiah 
.ihould  always  be  near  the  Shelter,  af 
other  T4'ecs ;  where  they  will  grow 
much  better  than  in  an  open  Sit«^ 
tion,  provided  diey  are  not  too  much 
crouded  or  overhung  by  large Tices. 

There  are  fome  People  who  pra- 
pagate  this  Tree  by  Layers ;  but  tfaef 
are  commonly  two  or  three  Y^an 
•before  diey  take  Root,  and  feldoai 
make  fuch  ftrait  Trees  as  thofe  rais'd 
•irom  Seeds;  though  indeed  they 
-will  produce  Flowers  fooner,  asia 
always  she  Cafe  with  ftinted  Plants. 
'  This  Tree  fhoold  be  planted  on  a 
light  loamy  Soil,  not  too  dry;  on 
which  it  will  thrive  much  better 
than  upon  a  ftrong  Clay,  or  a  dry 
gravelly  Ground ;  for  in  Amiricm 
they  are  chiefly  found  opon  a  moift 
light  Soil,  where  they  Will  grow  to 
a  prodigious  Size  :  tho*  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  plant  thefe  Trees  in  a 
-Soil  which  is  too  moift,  in  Englandi 
-becaufe  it  might  endanger  the  rotting 
of  the  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  by  the 
Moiftnre  continuing  too  long  about 
them ;  efpecially  if  the  Bottom  be  a 
Clay,  or  a  (IrongLoam,  which  wiH 
detain  the  Wet. 

TURKS 
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TURKS  CAP.  Fide  LmamfLort 


TURKY- WHEAT.  Ti^Mays. 

TURNEP.    fTdfeRapa. 

TURNERA. 

The  CbaraBers  are  ; 

hhatbafmnul-fiap^dFkwery  con^ 
J^Mg  9f  finf*  LtUHHS^  which  art 
fiJUned  U  tht  Calyx,  *which  is  mom- 
fetainiij  alid  iKtfided  into  five  Parts 
mt  the  Top :  under  the  Fhwer^cup  there 
mre  fw§  Lea^>es^  ijohich  join  at  the 
Bottom^  amdjurround  the  Cup :  from 
9be  Centre  of  the  Flower- cup  arifes  the 
l^wetal^  mfhich  is  divided  into  three 
Tarts  to  the  Bottom,  and  furroundtd 
dy  five  Stamina :  this  Pointal  after^ 
retard  hecomes  an  almoft  fpherical 
Frmt,  wbieh  is  diwded  into  three 
FartSy  and  fifed  with  roundifi  Soeds^ 
mohich  are  fafiaCd  to  the  Placenta  i^ 
Render  Threads, 

The  Spe6es  are  ; 

t.TuRNiKA  frutefcens  nlmifolia. 
Flam.  Nov.  Gen,  1 5.  Shrubby  Tar- 
aera,  with  an  Elm-leaf. 

Z*  TvKHEK A  frute/cenSf  lytopifo^ 
So.  Shrobbj  Turnera,  with  a  Wa- 
ter-herehouiid-leaf. 

Thefe  Plants  afe  both  of  them 

Katives  of  the  warm  Parts  of  Ameri' 

ta^    The  firft  Species  was  found  by 

.Father  Flumier  in  Martinico,  who 

Eivc  it  the  Name  of  fnmerat  from 
r.  Turner^  a  famous  Englijh  Phyfi- 
cian,  who  lived  in  Queen  Eli%aheth\ 
Itdgn^  and  wrote  an  Herbal,  in 
which  be  has  chiefly  figarM  ^nd  de- 
IcribM  the  ufeful  Plants. 

Tike  other  Species  was  difcoverM 
by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  has  figured 
it  in  his  Natural  Hifory  ^^  Jamaica* 
nnder  the  following  Name ;  Cifur 
esrticafolio^  fore  luteo,  vafeuUs  tri^ 
gonis.  But  both  thefe  Sorts  were 
obferv'd  by  my  late  Friend  Dr.  Wil- 
isam  Houfounp  in  feveral  Parts  of 
America.  Thefe  grow  to  th^  Height 
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of  five  or  fix  Feet,  and  may  Be  traia- 
ed  into  regular  Shrubs :  they  both 
produce  yellow  Flowers,  which  come 
out  at  the  Footftalks  of  the  Leaves, 
and  are  continued  for  at  leaft  nine 
Months,  which  renders  them  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  the  Stove. 

They  may  eafily  be  propagated, 
by  fowing  their  Seeds  on  an  Hot-bed 
early  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  are  come  up  two  Inches  high, 
they  rauft  be  tranfplanted  Jnto  fmaU 
Pots,  and  plnneM  into  an  Hot-bed 
of  Tanners  Bark,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  Root ;  after  which  time  they 
mull  be  treated  as  hath  been  di- 
redled  for  the  Guava^s  s  to  which 
thfe  Reader  is  defir*d  to  turn,  to 
avoid  Repetition.  TheSeeds  of  thefe 
Plants  wUi  often  fall  into  the  Pots 
which  are  placed  near  them  in  the 
Stove  ;  which  will  grow,  and  foon 
furnifli  Plants  enough,  after  a  Perfoo 
is  once  polTefsM  of  them.  Thefe 
Plants  are  too  tender  to  live  in  the 
open  Air  in  England:  fo  they  moft 
be  placed  in  ^he  Bark-bed  in  the 
Stove ;  where,  during  the  Winter- 
feafon,  they  mud  be  kept  warm,  sad 
frequently  watered ;  but  in  the  Surn- 
mer-feafon  they  mull  have  a  great 
Share  of  Air,  otherwife  they  will 
draw  up  tender,  and  not  prodoce 
many  Flowers. 

When  the  Plants  are  grown  prttt/ 
large,  they  may  be  treated  loore 
hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  drjr 
Stove  ;  where,  if  they  are  kept  io  s 
moderate  Degree  of  Heat,  they  will 
thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe 
who  would  fave  the  Seeds  of  thefe 
Plants,  muft  watch  them  carefully ; 
becaufe,  when  they  are  ripe,  they 
foon  fcatter,  if  they  are  not  gather- 
ed. 

TURNSOLE.  /^iV^Heliotropi- 
um. 

TUR- 
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TURRTTIS,  TowermoftarcL  &r.  that  there  may  be  fereral  nanii 

The  CharaSirs  are ;  in  each  ;  whereby  they  will  make  a 

7be  Fiowir  cwjifii  offiur  Lea*ues^  a  better  Appearance  than  when  thcf 

which  ixpandinform  of  a  Crofs ;  out  are  difpersM. 
of  nubofe  Empalement  rifts  the  Poi/i»        The  other  Sorts  may  be  all  culti- 

ta/f  luhicb  afttrmuard  becomis  a  long  rated  by  fowing  their  Seeds  upon  n 

fmootb  Pod^  <wbicb  grows  for  tbe  mofi  Bed  of  light  dry  Earth  in  the  Spring; 

f  art  upr igb i^  and  opitu  into  two  Parts,  and  when  the  Plants  are  come  op^ 

in  eacb  ofwbicb  art  contained  many  they  ihoald  be  tranfplanced  where 

fsnootb  Seeds.  they  are  to  remain  for  good,  obferv*- 

The  Species  are;  ing  to  water  them  nntii  they  hare 

1.  TuaaiTis  *vulgatior.    J.  B,  taken  Root;  after  which  they  will 
Common  Tower-mu&rd.  require  no  farther  Care,  but  to  dear 

2.  TvvitiiT I $fo/i is  inferiorihus ci'  them  from  Weeds;  and  the  fecond 
cboractis,  c/rttris  perfoliata.  Tourn,  Year  they  will  produce  Seeds,  after 
Tower  muHard  with  its  Usder-leaves  which  the  Plants  never  continue. 
like  thofe  of  Cichory,  and  its  Upper-        TUSSILAGO,  Colts-foot, 
leaves  like  Thorough-wax.  The  Cbara£lirs  are  ; 

%.  TuRRiTis  muralis  minor.  Pet,         It  bath  a  radiated  Flower,  *uA§fii 

H,  B,     Wall-crefs,  or  Tower-mu-    Dijk  confifts  of  many  Florets  i  htU  tht 

ilardy  with  Daify-leaves.  Crown  is  compos  d  of  many  HaJf-Jh* 

4.  TuaaiTis  lencoii folio.  Toum,    rets:  the  Embryoes  art  included  in m 

Tower  mufiard  with  a  Stock-gilli-    multifid  Flower-cup  i  which  are  af- 

flower  leaf.  terward turned  to  elowny  Seeds,  fist*! 

3 .  Tu  R  R I T I  s  annua  'vema,  fiort    in  a  Bid :  to  tvhich  Notts  may  be  mdi» 

'  furpurajcentt    Inf.  R.  H,  Spring  an-    ed,  The  Flowers  appearing  befort  iht 

Dual  Tower-muHard,  with  a  purple    Leaves  in  Spring. 

Flower.  The  Species  are  ; 

The  four  Sorts   firft -  mentioned         i.Tvssilago 'vulgaris.  C.  B.P^ 
have  but  little  Beauty ;  fo  are  fel-    Common  Colts-foot, 
dom  preferv'd  but  in  Gardens  of  60-        2.  Tus s i  lago  Jlpinm  rotumdifoUm 
tany,  for  Variety  ;  but  the  fifth  Sorj    glabra,    C.  B.  P.      Round  -  leaved 
makes  a  pretty  Appearance  early  in    fmooth  Colts-foot  of  the  Alps, 
,  the  Spring.     This    feldom  grows        The  firft  of  thefe  Sorts  is  vtxj 
more  than  four  Inches  high,  pro-    common  in  watery  Places  in  almoft 
ducing  purple  Flowers  at  the  Top,    every  Part  of  England^  and  is  rarelf 
{hap*d  like  thofe  of  tbe  Hefperis.  li   kept  in  Gardens i    for   the  Roots 
the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are  fown  in    creep  under  ground,  and  increafe  ia 
Autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter    fail,  that  in  a  ftiort  time  they  will 
when  they  are  ripe,  the  Plants  will    fprcad  over  a  large  Spot  of  Ground. 
abide  the  V/inter,  and  flower  very        The  fecond  Sort  grows  wild  upon 
early  in    the  Spring.     But  as  the    the  Alps^  from  whence  it  has  been 
Flowers  are  not  very  large,  the  Seeds    tranfplanced  into  fome  curious  Bo- 
fhould  be  fown  in  Patches,  in  the    tanic  Gardens  for  the  fake  of  Varie^ 
Borders  of  the  Flower-garden,  in  the    ty  :  the  Flowers  of  this  are  purple, 
fame  manner  as  the  Dwarf  Lychnis,    and  thofe  of  the  common  Sort  are 
Candy- tuft,    Vtnus    Looking- glafs,    yellow. 

V  A, 
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■¥TACCARIA.    FukLydinM. 

VACCINIUM.   The   Bilberry, 
Whortleberry,  or  Qjanberry.  . 
The  CbaraBirs  are ; 
•  The  Fhnuer  h  of  one  Leafy  and 
J^aptd  hke  a  Pitcher y  having  afmall 
permanent  Empalemeni  :  theGermea 
arifa  front  the  Bottom  of  the  Empale^ 
wunt^  attended  hy  eight  Staminif,  each 
Jkftaimng  a  forked  Summit :  the  Ger- 
ifteii  afterward  hecomes  a  foft  glohu^ 
iinr  nmhi/icated  Berry,  having  four 
Cells  inclojtngfmall  Seeds, 
The  Species  arc ; 

1.  Vaccikivm  cau/e  angulatOtfo' 
Bisferratis  anmus,  Lin.  Flor.  Com- 
iftoii  Black-whorts,  or  Bilberries. 

2.  Vaccinium  JhSis  perennanti' 
lus,  ohverfe  ovatis.  Lin,  Flor.  Ever- 
green Red-whortSyOrWhortleberries. 

3 .  V  Acc  I N I  u  M  ramis  filifomnhitt 
^  refentihusyfoUis  onsatis  ferennantihus. 

Liu.  Flor.    Cranberries,    or  Bog- 
whorti. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  very  common 
upon  large  wild  Heaths,  in  many 
Parts  tit  England  I  bat  is  never  cul- 
tivated in  Gardens,  it  being  with 
great  Difficulty  tranfplanted ;  nor 
lArill  it  thrive  when  it  is  removed  thi- 
ther :  for  from  many  Trials  which 
I  have  made,  by  taking  up  the  Plants 
«C  diiferent  Seafons,  and  planting 
them  into  Gardens,  I  could  never 
Aicceed  fo  as  to  preTerve  the  Plants 
above  two  Years,  and  thofe  never 
product  any  Fruit ;  fo  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  Trouble  of  cultivating. 

The  Fruit  of  this  Sort  is  gathered 
by  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  thofe 
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Villa^  wiidi  are  fituated  h  dM 
Neighbourhood '  of  their  Growdi, 
and  carried  to  the  Market-towu. 
Thefe  are  by  fome  eaten  with  Croua 
or  Milk;    they  are  alfo  put  into 
Tarts,  and  much  efteem*d  by  die 
People  in  the  North  y  but  thef  tit 
feldom    brought    to   London,    Tlte 
Shnib  on  which  thefe  grow,  riiJei 
about  two  Feet  high,  having  wxttf 
Stems ;  which  are  gamifhM  with  ob- 
long Leaves,  (hap*d  like  thofe  of  tk 
Box-tree,  but  fpmewhat  longer;  and 
are  a  little  fawed  on.  thdr  Edges. 
The  Flowers  are  of  a  gitenifli  Co- 
lour, ihap'd  like  thofe  of  the  drhn^ 
tusy  or  Smwberry-tree,  ofagreeo* 
i(h  -  white  Cdlonr,    changing  to  I 
dark-red   toward    the  Top.    The 
Fruit  are  aboat  the  Size  of  large 
Juniper-berries,  and  of  a  deep^por- 
ple  Colouri    having  a  Flue  i^i 
them  when  they  are  ontoach'd,  like 
the  blue  Plums ;  which  rob  olFwidl 
handling. 

The  iccond  Sort  is  of  much  ham* 
bier  Orowtii,  feldom  rHwg  above  it 
or  eight  Inches  high.    The  Letvei 
of  this  Sort  are  fo  like  that  of  the 
Dwarf  box,  as  that,  at  aDHbnce^ 
the  Plants  are  often  taken  for  itb/ 
Pcrfons  of  SkQl.     This  is  an  ever- 
green Shrub,   which   grows  opoi 
moory  Ground  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  North ;  but  it  is  full  as  dificuk 
to  tranfplant  into  Gardens,  as  dte 
other  Sort ;  though  I  have  been  flT- 
fur'd  by  Perfons  of  Credit,  that  they 
have  feen  this  Sort  planted  to  niike 
Edgings  to  the  Borders  of  die  Gar- 
dens in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  where 
the  Plants  may  grow  much  better 
from  the  Cold  of  thofe  Climate^ 
than  they  will  do  in  England^  fot 
this  is  a  Native  of  very  cold  Coud- 
tries.     1  have  feveral  times  rccci»'fl 
Plants  of  this  Sort  from  Grttnleil, 
by  the  Whale  Ships.    The  Berries 
of  this  Sort  are  red,  and  have  a  more 

agree- 
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•greeable  arid'FhvoUr  than  i!hdk  ot 
the  firft  Sort.  This  Fruit  is  fre- 
qiiently  us*d  for  Tans  in  feveral  of 
the  Northern  Counties,  where  the 
Plants  grow  wild  upon  the  Moors. 

The  third  Sort  produces  long 
(lender  Branches,  not  bigger  than 
Thread,  which  trail  upon  the  moffy 
Bogs ;  fo  are  often  hid  by  the  Mofs. 
Thefe  Branches  are  thinly  garnifh*d 
with  fmall  Leaves,  about  the  Sise 
and  Shape  of  thofe  of  Thyme ;  have« 
ing  their  upper  Surface  of  a  (hining- 
green  Colour,  but  are  white  under- 
neath. The  Flowers  are  generally 
produced  toward  the  Extremity  of 
the  Shoots,  which  are  in  Shape  like 
thofe  of  the  former  Sorts ;  but  are 
fmaller,  and  of  a  red  Colour.  Thefe 
grow  upon  long  {lender  Foocftalk^, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  round  red  fpot- 
ted  Berries,  of  a  fharp  acid  Flavour; 
which  are  much  efteemM  by  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Places  near  the  Bogs 
where  they  grow.  Some  ufe  them 
for  Tarts,  and  others  eat  them  with 
Milk  or  Cream. 

This  Sort  is  a  Native  of  Bogs; 
therefore  cannot  by  an^  Art  be  pro* 
pagated  upon  dry  Land :  but  where 
there  are  natural  Bogs,  the  Plants 
may  be  taken  up  carefully,  preferv- 
ing  fome  of  the  Soil  to  their  Roots, 
and  tranfplanted  into  the  Bogs  in  the 
Autumn  :  and  if  they  are  once  fixM 
in  the  Place,  they  will  fpread,  and 
propagate  themfiplves  in  great  Plen- 
ty, and  require  no  farther  Care. 

The  two  Sorts  firft-mention*d  alfo 
propagate  very  fad  by  their  creeping 
Roots ;  To  that  when  they  are  fixed 
in  a  proper  Soil,  they  will  foOn  over- 
fpread  the  Ground ;  as  the  Heaths 
upon  which  they  naturally  grow,  are 
generally  covered  with  the  Plants. 
The  firfl  Sort  grows  with  the  Heath, 
their  Roots  intermixing  together,  and 
frequently    is   found    upon  fandy 
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Heaths  in  divers  Partt  of  EnflaUi 
hoc  the  iecond  Sort  grows  only  opott 
mooriih  Land,  where,  by  its  creep- 
ing Roots,  the  Ground  is  lb<m  co- 
ver*d  with  the  Plants. 

There  ate  feveral  other  Species  of 
this  Genua»  fome  of  which  are  Nac- 
tives  of  Spain  and  Fortugal^  othen 
of  Germany  and  Hungary^  and  ifame 
of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Anltrita^ 
from  whence  thofe  large  Fruit  art 
brought  to  England^  which  are  os*d 
by  the  Paflry- cooks  ofLondw^  dff- 
ring  the  Winter- (eafon,  for  Tans : 
but  as  all  thefe  Sorts  naturally  grow 
upon'  Swamps  and  Bogs,  they  art 
not  eafy  to  tranfplant  into  Gardens^ 
foasto  thrive,  or  produce  Fruit; 
therefore  there  can  be  little  Hopesgf 
having  thofe  Sorts  in  Englaad. 

VALERIANA,  Valerian. 
The  £haraQtrs  are  ; 

^i  Lfavej  grc*w  by  Pairs^  oppttjUa 
upon  the  Staik  :  the  Fiowir  conjifts  9/ 
one  Leaf ^  istuhulefe^  and  drOided  kom 
fi/e  Segments  at  the  Top :  thefe  Flor- 
in aret  fof  the  mofi  part,  colleaed 
into  a  fort  ofVmhel  upon  the  Top  ff 
the  Stalks  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  ohhitg 
Jlat  Seeds,  tvhich  are  tuinyfd  witl 
cfoft  Donxjn, 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Valeriana  hortenjis,  Phuefm* 
fatri folio  Dio/cgridis,  C.  B,  P.  Great 

Garden  Valerian,  or  Phu, 

2.  Valeriana  fylveftris  magmm 
aquatica.  J,  S.  Great  wild  Wat^ 
Valerian. 

3.  Valeriana  metjor  fyl<vejlrit 
montana.  C.  J?.  P,  Great  wild  Moun- 
tain Valerain. 

4.  Valeriana  paluflris minor,  t. 
B.  P.     Small  Mar/h  Valerian. 

5.  Valeriana  rubra,  C,  S.  P. 
Red  Garden  Valerian. 

6.  Valeriana  rnbra  anguftifi. 
Ha,  C.  B,  P,  Narrow-leav'd  red 
Garden  Valerian. 

7.  Va- 
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.  7.  Valeiiaha  marina  latifolia 
major  alia.  Mor.Umh.  Great  broad- 
IcavM  white  Sea  Valerian. 

8.  Valbriana  J/pifia,  filiis  ift- 
iegris,  radici  ripente^  inodora.  Rati 
Hifi.  Jlpine  Valerian,  with  undi- 
vided  Leaves,  and  a  creeping  Root^ 

withoac  Smell. 

9.  Valeriana  JIfina prima.  C. 
JB.  P.  The  firft  J/pim  Valerian  of 
€^Jpar  Baubin, 

10.  Valeriana  jlipina  altera. 
C.  B,  P.  Another  Alpine  Valerian 
of  Cafpar  Baubin. 

11.  Valeriana  Jlpina,  fcrophu- 
tari^foUo.C.B.P.  J/pineValctmi, 
with  a  Figwort-leaf. 

12.  Valeriana  montana, /uiro- 
tundo  folio.  C.  B.  P.  Mountain  Va- 
lerian,  with  a  roandlfh  Leaf. 

13.  Valeriana  Alpina,  nardo 
Celiica  Jimtlis.  C.  5,  P.  Alpine 
Valerian,  refembling  the  Celtic 
Spikenard. 

14.  Valeriana  Creiica,  jUipen- 
Silara£ce.  In/.R.H.  CandjfYK- 
Icrian,  with  a  Dropwort-root. 

15.  Valeriana  Celtica.  Infi.  R. 
H.  Celtic  Valerian,  or  Spikenard. 

16.  Valeriana  marina  angufti- 
foUa^  five  minor  alba.    Mor.  Hifi, 

Narrow-leav*d  or  fmaller  white  Sea 

Valerian. 

17.  Valeriana  Alpina  minor ^ 
C.  B.  P.  Smaller  Alpine  Valerian. 

18.  Valeriana  tuberofa  Impe- 
rati.  Toum.  Cor.  Tuberofe-rooted 
Valerian  of  Imperatus. 

19.  Valeriana  Orientalis  angU' 
fli/olia^  faribus  fSf*  radice  Valerianae 
hortenjss.  Tourn.  Cor.  Narrow-lcav'd 
Eaftern  Valerian,  with  the  Flowers 
and  Root  of  the  Garden  Valerian. 

20.Valeriana  Orientalis,  alii- 
mria  folio,  Jiore  albo,  Tourn.  Cor. 
Eaftern  Valerian,  with  a  Sawcc- 
alonc-leaf,  and  a  white  Flower. 

21.  Valeriana  Orientalif^fifym- 
brii  Mattbioli folio.  Tourn.  Cor.  £aft> 
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ern  Valerian,  with  a  Water-crefi-^ 

leaf. 

12.  Valeriana  Orientalis  mini' 
ma,  fore  leucopbao.  Tourn.  Cor. 
The  leaft  Eaftern  Valerian,  with  a 
whltifh  Flower. 

23.  Valeriana  maxima  Pyrenai" 
ca,  cacali/e  folio.  D.  Fagon.  Infi.  R. 
H.  The  greateft  Pyrenean  Valerian, 
with  a  ftrange  Coltsfoot-leaf. 

24.  \ ALEfiiAV A  foliit  calcitrap^. 
C.  B.  P.  Valerian  with  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Star-thiftle. 

25.  Valeriana  Lufitanica  annua 
latifolia  laciniata.  Inft.  R.  H.  Broad 
jagged-leav'd  annual  Valerian  oiPor* 
tugal. 

26.  Valeriana  bumilis  America* 
na,  folio  rotuudo  fubtus  argenteo. 
Plum.  Dwarf  American  Valerian, 
with  a  round  Leaf,  white  ander- 
neath. 

The  flrfl  of  thefe  Sorts  is  propa- 
gated in  England  for  medicinal  Ufe; 
and  is  callM  in  the  Shops  by  the 
Name  of  Pbu,  to  diftingnifh  it  from 
the  Mountain  Valerian,  which  is 
preferred  to  all  the  other  Sorts  by  the 
modern  Phyficians ;  tho*  the  Roots 
of  this  firft  are  ftill  continued  in  feme 
of  the  capital  Medicines. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  by  part- 
ing of  its  Roots,  either  in  tbe 
Spring  or  Autumn,  which  fliould 
be  planted  in  Beds  of  frelh  dry 
Earth,  about  eight  or  ten  Indies 
afunder ;  for  they  commonly  fpread 
and  multiply  very  faft  :  if  the  S«- 
fon  be  dry,  you  muft  water  the  Plants 
until  they  have  taken  Root ;  after 
which  they  will  require  no  firdier 
Care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  ^m 
Weeds ;  and  in  Autumn,  when  their 
Leaves  are  decayM,  the  Roots  (hoald 
be  taken  up,  and  dry'd  for  Ufe. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moift  Places,  and  by  the  Sides  of 
Rivers  and  Ditches,  in  moft  Parts  of 
England  i  but  is  rarely  cultivated  ia 

Gardeai. 
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Gardens,  The  Roots  of  this  Kind, 
being  fo  common  near  London^  are 
generally  fold  in  the  Markets  inftead 
of  the  third  Sort,  which  is  what 
ihould  always  be  afed»  as  being  by 
far  the  fironged,  and  moft  valu- 
able. 

The  third  Sort  is  generally  found 
of>on  dry  chalky  Soils,  in  ihady  Pla- 
ces, in  divers  Parts  of  £)r^/affi/s  the 
Roots  of  which  are  mach  preferable 
Co  thofe  of  the  fame  Rind  which  are 
calcivated  in  Gardens  i  as  are  all  the 
Sorts  of  aromatic  Plants,  when  ga- 
thered from  their  native  Places  of 
Growth. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  the  Roots  cither  in  Spring  or 
/intumn,  as  was  directed  for  the  nrft 
Sort ;  but  you  ihould  always  obferve 
to  plant  them  upon  a  dry  fre(h 
undung*d  Soil  s  in  which,  tho^  the 
Roots  will  not  make  near  fo  great 
Progrefs,  as  in  a  rich  moid  Soil ;  yet 
they  will  be  much  preferable  to  them 
for  Ufe*  .  Thefe  Roots  ihould  alfo 
be  taken  up,  when  the  Leaves  de- 
cay in  Autumn,  and  prefervM  dry 
until  ufed. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  very  common 
in  moiH  Soils,  in  divers  Parts  of 
England;  but  is  feldgm  propagated 
in  Gardens.  This  is  plac'd  among 
the  ofHcinal  Simples,  in  the  College 
Difpenfatory  \  though  it  is  rarely  ufed 
in  Medicine.  It  may  be  propagated 
in  a  moift  Soil,  by  parting  the  Roots 
as  the  former.  This  Sort  is  Male 
and  Female  in  different  Plants. 

The  fifth,  fix  h,  and  fevcntb  Sorts 
are  propagated  in  Gardens  for  the 
Beauty  of  their  Flowers;  but  ihcy 
are  only  proper  for  large  Gardens, 
being  very  apt  to  grow  too  large  for 
fmall  Places.  Thefc  may  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  their  Roots,  in  the 
manner  before  diredled,  or  from 
Seeds,  which  (hould  be  fown  in  A  j- 
Cumn,  foon  after  they  arc  rine,  up* 
Vol.  hi. 
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on  a  Bed  of  frefh  light  Earth  ;  and 
in  the  Spring,  when  the  Plants  come 
up,  they  fhould  either  be  tranf- 
planted  into  Nurfery-beds,  or  the 
Borders  where  they  are  to  remain 
for  good. 

Some  of  thefe  Plants  will  flower 
the  firil  Seafon ;  but  the  fecond  Year 
they  will  all  fiower  very  flrong. 
They  commonly  grow  about  three 
Feet  high ;  and  when  the  Roots  are 
flrongj  they  will  continue  flowering 
moft  Part  of  the  Summer,  which 
renders  them  worthy  of  a  Place  iu 
large  Borders,  and  alfo  in  Avenues, 
and  other  abjedl  Parts  of  the  Gar- 
den, they  being  very  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or  Si- 
tuation ;  but  their  Roots  will  abide 
longeft  in  a  dry  barren  Soil  \  for  in 
rich  moid  Plates  they  feldom  have  a 
Continuance  for  a  longer  time  than 
two  Years. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Kinds  will  of- 
ten get  into  the  Joints  of  old  Waifs, 
where  they  wiU  grow  and  abide 
many  Yearsj  without  any  Care  or 
Culture,  and  produce  Flowers  moft 
Part  of  the  Summer  j  and  in  fuch  a 
Situation  they  will  endure  all  Wea- 
thers, without  the  leaft  Injury  :  thefc  . 
Plants  ar€  never  ufed  in  Medicine. 

The  eighth,  ninth, tenth,  eleventh, 
and  fevenieenth  Sorts  grow  on  the 
Alfi ;  from  whence  they  have  been 
procured  by  fome  curious  Botaniih, 
and  are  preferved  in  their  Gardens 
for  Variety :  thefe  are  abiding  Plant*, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  part- 
ing of  their  Roots.  The  befl  time 
to  remove  thefe  Plants,  and  part 
their  Roots,  is  foon  after  Michael- 
mas,  when  their  Leaves  decay,  that 
they  may  have  good  Rooting  in  the 
Ground  before  the  dry  Weather 
comes  on  in  the  Spring ;  other  wife 
they  will  not  flower  ftrong  the  fol- 
io wins  Suramer.*  All  thefe  Sorts 
fliould  be  planted  tn  a  ftrong  \o\xmf 
4  X  Soil; 
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Soli,  and  in  a  (had/  Situation ;  where  otlierwiiethey  will  not  thrive.  Thofe 

they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  Sorts  with  knobby  Roots  (hoold  not 

a  light  Earthy  and  an  open  Sitaa-  be  often  tranfplanted:  if  they  nxt 

tion  ;  in  which  they  will  not  live»  removed  every  third  Year,  it  will  be 

unlefs  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  often  enough ;  bat  then  the  Groimd 

Weather.  between  the  Roots  (hoald  be  cvciy 

The  twelfth  Sort  has  been  found  Spring  gently  dag  to  loofen  it,  be- 
on  the  Mountains  in  the  North  of  ing  careful  not  to  cot  or  bri^ife  the 
England i  but  is  very  common  in  Roots.  Thefe  Plants  ufdally  flower 
ieveral  Parts  of  Germany^  as  alfo  on  in  Jum ;  bat  they  feMom  produce 
the  Mps^  and  Ffrr«^A»  Mountains.  good  Seeds  in  England. 

The  fourteenth  Sort  grows  in  fe-  The  iixteenth  Sort  is  not  verf 

vera]  I  (lands  of  the  Archipelago^  and  common  in  the  Englifi?  Gardens  at 

aHfo  in  Liguria :  it  is  chiefly  fonnd  prefent.     This  only  difPen  from  the 

on  Hills  and  Mountains  which  are  Ga^rden  Vakrtan   With  red  F!ow- 

moid.     The  Roots  of  this  Sort  are  ers,  in  having  narrow  Leaves;  tbete- 

as  large  as  fmall  Walnuts,  which  fore  nay  be  propagated  in  the  fame 

hang  from  Dugs  after  the  manner  of  manner  as  hath  been  before  dxreded 

Dropwort.      Thefe  Roots,     wheti  for  the  red  and  white  Garden  Vale- 

bruifed,   emit  a  Smell  very    like  ri^n.    It  wiil  alfo  propagate  itMf  by 

Spikenard.  Seeds,  if  they  are  permitted  tbfcatter 

The  iix'teenth  Sort  is  the  true  in  afhadySitoadon,  where  the  Hants 

Spikenard^  which  is  ufed  in  Medi-  w31  come  np  without  any  Care,  and 

cine.    This  grews  in  great  Plenty  may  be  tranfplanted  into  large  Bor- 

amongft  the  Mofs,  on  the  Tops  of  ders,  where  they  will  mike  an  agree- 

the  Alpj^  where  the  Snow  lies  a  great  able  Variety,  and  contimie  a  long 

Part  of  the  Year.    Thefe  Roots  are  time  in  Flower, 

taken  up  for  Ufe  in  Augvfi^  wheta  the  The  nineteendi,  twentieth,  twen- 

Leaves  decay;  at  which  time  they  ty-£rft,  and  twenty* fecond  Sorts, 

have  the  ftrongeft  Scent.  were  difcovered  by  Dr.  Tounufirt  in 

The    nineteenth  Sort    has    alfo  the /.f^tfisr/,  from  whence  their  Secdi 

knobbed  Roots,  about  as  large  as  were  fent  to  Paris.    Thefe  are  alfo 

Walnuts,  which  have  a  Scent  foibe-  hardy  Plants,  which  will  live  in  the 

what  like  Spikenard.    This  Sort  has  opjen  Air  ;  and  flioold  have  a  Ihady 

Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Situation,  and  be  plants  on  a  moi& 

fmall  Valerian  >  and  the  Flowers  re-  light  Soil. 

femble  thofe  of  the  great  Garden  The  twenty-third  Sort  is  a  Native 

8ort»  which  grow  about  two  Feet  €f(  the  Pjnnean  Mountains ;  but  is 

high.  preferved  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Cn- 

All  thefe  Sorts  are  very  hardy  nous  iti  Botany,  for  the  fake  of  Va- 

Plants  in  refp^  to  Cold  i  but  they  riety.    This,  being  a  biennial  Plants 

will  not  live  in  a  dry  light  Soil,  and  mnft  be  permitted  tofcatter  its  Seeds, 

an  open  Situation  i  therefore  who-  for  a  Supply  of  young  Plants.  This 

ever  is  inclinable  to  cultivate  them,  •  Plant  fliould  have  a  moifb  Soil,  and  a 

ihould  plant  them  on  a  moiil  loamy  ihady  Situation ;  where  it  will  thrive, 

Soil,   on    a  North  Border,  where  and  produce  good  Seeds ;  but  if  the 

they  may  be  intirely  fcreened  from  Seeds  are  not  fown  in  Antomn.  they 

the  Sun;  and  in  very  dry  Weather  feldom  grow;  fo  that  when  they 

the/  moft  be   courtly  watered,  fcatter  themfelves,   they  generally 

grow 
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mw  better,  than  when  thejr  aie  VALSRIANA  GR^CA. 

town  by  Hand.  Tluft  Sox^fifet  three  PoJemoniua. 

Feet   high,  and  has   \try   broad  VALERIANELLA^Cora-falbu), 


Learesj   bat  the  Flowers,  being  or Lainb*aletciice. 

fmall^  make  no  great  Appearance  i  Tiie  CbwraSfrs  are ; 

and  when  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  7hi  Uaves  ir^w  ty  Fein  ffi^i 

Plants  frequently  periih  ibon  after.  00  tbt  Brmmiha :  th$  Brancha  mre 

The  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-  ^l^wt^t  dinndii  imt9  t%n^  Parity  mnd 

fifth  Sorts  are  annual  Plants ;  which,  ffpi^  at  ibe  Tops  liki  an  VmbnUa  : 

if  once  introduced  into  a  Garden,  will  tig  Fhwsr  cwjifii  9fon§  Ltaf,  tvbieb 

ficatter  their  Seeds,  and  maintain  their  is  cut  iutQ  maty  Stgments^  amd  is  fue^ 

Sitoation.  The  Seeds  of  theie  Kinds  aedid  by  9ne  naked  Seed,  ba^tug  «# 

will  difperie  themfelves  to  a  great  O^um  adbiriug  t§  it ;  in  ivbicb  it 

DiAance  by  the  Help  of  the  Down  dijirj/r$m  tbt  Vahriam, 

which  adheres  to  them.;  and  often  The  ^^^r//i  are  ; 

grow  on  Walls  and  Buildings,  where  1.  VAi^aai  anblla  arvenfis  pr^* 

chey  are  (tinted  and  imali ;  but  will  tax  bumi/is,  fimnt  cmfrejfo,    Mw. 

flower  and  feed,  whereby  they  will  Vmb,    Early  low  Com-OaUad,  with 

become  errant  Weeds;  notwithftand-  ^  flat  Seed, 

ing  they  decay  as  (bonai  their  Seeds  .    2.  Valiri anblla  arotnfis  fr^t" 

nre    ripe.     Thefe   two  Sorts   wiU  cmt  bamilis^  faliii/trraiis,     Toum. 

grow*an  any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situa-  Early  low  Corn-raliad,  with  ferrated 

tion;  but  they  will  thijve  befl  on  a  Leaves. 

SBOift  Soil,  and^n  m  fliady  Situation.  3.  Valeri anblia  arminfis  firp^ 

Their  Seeds  muft  he  fown  in  Au*  timm  aiti^r^  ftnung  iurgidiort.  h/hr, 

cnmn,  otherwife  they  feldom  fnc-  Vmh.    Taller  late  Corn4«Uad,  with 

ceed.  it  turgid  Seed. 

The  ^enty*ibcth  Sort,  being  %  4.  V Ai^^xiKViWAOk  fiminefitUatQ. 

Ifative  of  the  war«i  ParU  ol  Am$'  C,  B,  P.    Corn-iallad  with  a  flarry 

rica^  is  a  tender  Plant,  and  very  rare  Seed. 

in  Europe  ;  for  the  .$eeds  will  not  5.  Valbriamblla  eorvwt^cidu 
grow,  when  kept  long  out  of  the  ruir^  *usi  Udica,  Mor,  Umb,  Ked  or 
jGround  ;  bat  fliould  be  fown  in  Judian  Corn  iallad»  refembliag  the 
Tubs  of  Eanh  abroad »  and  when  ComucopiaB. 
the  Plants  are  come  up,  they  may  be  6.  Valeri  anblla  /emiwi  mmbi/l- 
brought  over  to  England,  This  <at9  nudo  rgfundo.  Mor.  Umb.  Conk- 
Sort  mufl  be  preferved  in  a  Stove ;  fallad  with  a  round  naked  umbiUcA- 
£oT  It  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  4ed  Seed. 

open  Air  in  this  Country.  In  Sum-  7.  VALE%iAVth\. a  fimine  nmbi/i* 
mer  this  Plant  ihould  have  a  large  cato  nudo  obiengo.  Mor.  Umb.  Corn- 
Share  of  free  Air,  by  opening  the  ialiad  with  an  oblong  naked  umbili- 
GlafTes  of  the  Stove  in  warm  Wen-  cased  Seed. 

4heri  aod  mnft  be  fre^ently  water-  8.  V ALsatANBLLA  yi»rMw«M^i7f - 

"edi  for  it  natoraliy  grows  -on  low  cato  bir/uto  major g^Mor.Vmb,  Com- 

jmarfhy  Places,  and  requires  a  large,  .fallad  with  a  larger  hairy  umbilica- 

Share  of  Water  in  hot  Weather  ;  bat  ud  Seed . 

,in  Winter  it  muft  be  kept  warnit  9*  VALBRiAjiBLLAy/ffrf«#»«i^i/ff- 

and  have  but  little  Water  in  very  tato  birjuto  minon^^Ioi,  Umb.  Corn- 

cdd  Weather.  4  X  a                            Ulid 
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fallad  with  a  fmatler  hairy  ambili- 
cated  Seed. 

lo.  Valerianella  Cretica^fru- 
Bu  'vificario.  7oum,  Cor.  Candy  Corn- 
iallad,  with  a  bladder*d  Fruit. 

II. Valerianella  cortntcofioides 
echinata,  Inft,  R,  H.  Prickly  Corn- 
iailad,  refembling  an  Helmet. 

12.  Valerianella  Orifntaih, 
fru&u  parvo  comtculat^.  Tourn,  Cor, 
£aftern  Corn  fallad,  with  a  fmall 
horned  Fruit. 

The  three  firft  Sorts  are  found 
wild  in  feveral  -  Parts  of  England, 
The  third  Sort  is  often  cultivated  in 
Gardens,  for  Sallads  in  the  Spring  ; 
though  either  of  the  three  may  be 
cultivated  for  the  fame  Pnrpofe,*  they 
being  equally  good.  The  Seeds  of 
thefe  Plants  (hould  be  fown  in  Aa- 
'  tumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for 
if  they  -are  kept  till  Spring,  the 
Plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame 
Summer ;  the  Seeds,  commonly  re- 
maining in  the  Ground,  will  come 
up  the  focceeding  Spring,  notwith- 
Handing  the  Place  be  dug,  and  fowii 
with  other  Seeds,  as  I  have  often 
obfervM. 

Thefe  Plants  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  $91!  or  Situation,  aod  require  no 
farther  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  Weeds,  until  they  are  fit  for 
Ufe  :  they  fhould  always  be  cut 
while  they  are  young;  for  when 
they  are  grown  pretty  large,  they 
will  become  ftrong  and  bitter. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  are 
prefervM  in  Botanic  Gardens  for 
Variety  ;  but  are  not  of  any  Ufe : 
thefe  may  be  propagated  by  fowiog 
their  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  opon  a 
Bed  of  dry  Earth,  where  they  may 
remain  to  flower  and  feed. 

The  futh,  feventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  Sorts  are  Varieties  oi  the  com- 
mon Com-iatlild,  which  are  pre- 
ferv*d  in  fome  corioas  Botanic  Gar- 
'  dkat  for  the  iake  of  Variety.  •  Thefe 
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are  all  rery  hardy  Plants,  which,  ¥ 
permitted  to  featter  their  Seeds,  will 
come  up  in  almod  any  Soil  or  Situa- 
tion ;  and  require  no  other  Care, 
but  to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds. 
When  they  are  not  permitted  to  feat* 
ter  their  Seeds,  they  ibould  be  fown 
in  Autumn  rotherwife  the  Seeds  will 
often  lie  in  the  Ground  till  die  fol- 
lowing Antumn,  before  they  grow. 

The  tenth  and  twelfth  Sorts  were 
difcover'd  by  Dr.  Tonmtfort  in  the 
Le^ant^  from  whence  he  fent  their 
Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at  Parisi 
which  have  fince  been  communicated 
to  many  curioos  Perfons  in  England, 
Thefe  are  very  hardy  Plants,  which 
may  be  propagatcid  by  Seeds,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  other  Sorts ;  and 
if  they  are  permitted  to  fcatt^r  their 
Seeds,  will  come  up,  and  reqoire 
ro  other  Care,  bur  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds. 

The  eleventh  Sort  produces  Tafb 
of  red  Flowers,  which  are  ihaped 
like  an  Helmet,  and  make  a  pretty 
Appearance,  when  blown:  tbb  it 
alio  an  hardy  Plant ;  and  may  be 
propagated  in  the-  fame  manner  aa 
the  other  Sorts. 

VAf^ILLA. 
Tht  CharaSers  are ; 

//  bath  an  anoma/ons  Flmer^  em* 
Jifiing  of  fix  Loatfesy  fivi  rf  ^ei 
are  f/acid  in  a  eireuUtr  Order ;  «W 
the  other,  which  occupies  the  Midditf 
if  concave:  the  EmfaUment  afier* 
nvard  hecomei  an  homed  fifi  f*f>j 
Fruity  filled  nnith  'very  /mail  Seeds, 
The  Sfocios  are ; 

I .  Va NILLA  fiore  viridi  ff  alh, 
ft  \tBu  nigrefctnte,  Plnm.  Nov.  Get. 
Vanilla  with  a  green  and  white 
Flower,  and  a  blackilh  Fruit. 

« .  V  A  K I L  L  A  fore  wiolaceo,  fin^' 
hreviori  rnhro.  Plnm.  Nov  C/».  Va- 
nilla with  a  violet-coloured  Flower, 
9nd  a  (hort  red  Fruit. 

3.  VhmhhA/i9reaHo,fm^ohft' 

vitri 
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BilU  with  a  white  Flower,  and  afliorc 
coralline  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  of  thefe  Plants  is  caird 
by  the  SfaniarJs,  in  America,  Vanil- 
la, or  Vinellot  and  is  much  ufed  by 
them  to  fcent  their  Chocolate.  It  is 
the  firft  Species  here  mentionM, 
which  is  chiefly  eileemM.  This 
grows  plentifully  in  the  Baj  o/Cum- 
t€cby^  in  the  Wrft-lndUsi  where 
they  are  ufualiy  fold  for  about  Three* 
pence  each  Fruit,  EngUJb  Money. 

The  other  two  Sorts  are  found  in 
feveral  Parts  of  America,  where  they 
always  grow  in  low  marlhy  Places 
under  Trees,  and  faften  chemfelves 
to  the  Trunks  of  the  Trees,  and  are 
thereby  fupported.  The  Fruit  of 
thefe  Kinds  are  rarely  ufed,  being 
of  little  Value  ;  but  the  other  $ort 
ia  often  brought  into  Eurtfi^  and 
fold  by  the  Druggifts. 

The  Method  of  gathering  and 
preparing  of  this  Fruit  for  Ufe  is  lit- 
tle known  to  the  Eutopemns,  being 
manufaflur'd  by  the  Indians^  who 
fell  it  very  cheap  to  the  Spaniards^ 
However,  I  ihall  fubjoin  an  Account 
which  I  received  from  an  intelligent 
Perfon,  who  had  reiided  in  the  ^^• 
mifl?  Weft  Indies  for  fome  time ;  but 
fliall  firft  defcribe  the  Plant,  with  its 
manner  of  Growth,  and  how  it  nay 
be  propagated  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
America. 

The  Plant  which  produces  the 
Fruit  called  Vanilla^  or  Banilla,  by 
t\it  Spaniards^  hatha  trailing  Stem, 
fomewbat  like  common  Ivy  ;  which 
fallens  itfelf  to  whatever  Tree  grows 
near  it,  by  fmall  Fibres,  which  are 
produced  at  every  Joint,  and  faften 
to  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  by  which 
the  Plants  are  often  notiri(h*d,  when 
they  are  cut  or  broken  off  from  the 
Rooca  confiderabie  Height  from  the 
Ground,  in  like  manner  as  the  Ivy 
is  often  feeo  in^Engletfid*  The  Leaves 
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arc  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common. 

Laurel,  but  are  not  quite  fo  thick. 

Thefe  are  produced  alternately  at 

every  Joint  (which  are  fix  or  feven 

Inches  afuader),  and  are  of  a  lively 

green  Colour  on  the  upper  Side,  but 

are  of  a  paler  Green  underneath. 

The  Stem  of  thefe  Plants  (hoots  in- 

to   many  Branches,    which    fafiea 

themfelves  alfo  to  the  Branches. of 

thff  Trees ;  by  wluch  means  they  rife 

to  the  Heieht  of  eighteen  or  twenty 

Feet,  and  ipread  quite  over  (bme  of 

the  fmaller  Trees,  to  which  they  are 

joined.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  green- 

ifh-yellow  Colour,  mixed  with  white; 

which,  when  fallen,  are  fucceeded 

by  the  Fruit,  which  are  fix  or  feven 

Inches  long. 

This  Sort,  which  is  manufa£lur'J, 
grows  not  only  in  the  Bay  of  Cam" 
picby^  but  alio  at  Cariiagena,  at  the 
Caraccas,    Hondwas,    Darien,   ^nd 
Cayani  at  all  which  Places,  the  Fruit 
are  gathered  and  preferv'^  i  but  is 
rarely  found  in  any  of  the  EngUJb 
Settlements  in  Americm^  at  prefent  % 
though  it  might  be  eafily  carried  thi- 
ther, and  propagated ;  for. the  Shoota 
of  thefe  Plants  are  full  of  Juice;  fo 
may  be  eafily  tranfported ;  becaufe 
they  will  continue  freih  out  of  the 
Ground  for  feveral  Months.    I  had 
fome  Branches  of  this  Plant,  which 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
at  Campecby^  and  fent  over  between 
Papers  by   way  of  Sample:  thefe 
had  been  at  lead  four  Months  ga- 
thered, when  I  received  them;  and 
upon  opening  the  Papers,  I  found 
the  Leaves  rotten,  with  the  MoiAure 
contained  in  them ;  and  the  Paper  , 
was  alfo  perilhed  with  it;  but  the 
Stems  appeared  freih :  upon  which 
I  planted  fome  of  them  in  fmall 
Pots,  and    plunged  them    into  an 
Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;  where 
they  foon  put  out  Leaves,  and  fent 
forth  Roots  from  their  Joints :  but  as 
4X3  thefe 
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AeTe  Pbuits  mtarilty  fcfteti  them-    flower  and  fhiity  diey  condnae  for 
^vet  to  the  Stems  of  the  Trees,  it    fereral  Years  bearng,  and  this  with* 
is  with  greatDifficulty  they  are  kept    out  any  Culture  ;  and  as  it  is  a  Corn- 
alive,  when  they  have  not  this  Affift-    modity  which  bears  a  good  Price*  it 
mce:    therefof«    whoever  would    bwell  worth  cultivating  in  fevenl 
prefcrve  any  of  thefe  Plants  in  £••    of  the  EngHfi  Settlements,  eTpcdally 
rope^  (hould  pli^  thenft  in  Tubs  of    as  they  wiU  grow  in  noift  woody 
Earthy  near  the  Stem  of  fome  vf  go>-    Pbbces,  vdiere  the  Land  is  not  dear- 
tons  Jmerican  Tree,  wfaich  requires    ed  from  Timber, 
a  Stove,  and  can  bear  a  great  deal        The  Method  us*d  to  prepare  tlM 
of  Water ;    becauie   the  Vanilla^s    Fruity  is^  when  it  tarns  of  a  ycUoir 
muft  be  plentifully  watered  in  the    Colon-,  and  begins  to  open,  togt* 
Summer -feafon,  otherwife  they  will    tber  it,  and  lay  it  in  fnall  Heaps  to 
not  thrive.    They  require  alfo  to  be    ferment  two  or  three  Days^  in  the 
(haded  from  the  Son  by  Trees ;  fo    fame  manner  as  is  pra£Us*d  for  dit 
that  if  thefe  are  planted  at  the  Foot    Cocoa  or  Chocolate  Pods :  then  tbey 
of  the  Hemansiia,  or  Jack-in-a-Box,    fpread  them  in  the  Sun  to  dry  s  asd 
whofe  Leaves  are  very  large,  and    when  they  are  about  half-dried,  they 
afford  a  good  Shade,  they  will  foe*    flat  them  with  their  Hands,  and  af- 
ceed  better  than  when  they  are  ex-    terwards  rub  them  over  with  the 
pofed  in  fingle  Pots  alone  5  and  as    Oil  of  Paima  CbHfit\  or  of  the  Cv 
thefe  Plants  require  the  iame  Degree    toa :    then    they  expofe   them  co 
of  Heat  in  Winter,  fo  they  will  agree    the  Sun  again  to  dry;  and  after- 
well  together.  ward  they  rub  them  over  with  Oil  a 

When  thefe  Plants  are  defign*d  for  fecond  time ;  then  they  put  them  ia 
Propagation  in  the  warm  Parts  of  fmall  Bundles,  covering  them  wick 
jfmerica,  there  Is  nothing  more  re-  the  Leaves  of  the  InJian  Reed,  to 
quired  than  to  make  Cuttings  of  preferve  them, 
about  three  or  four  Joints  in  Length,  Thefe  Plants  produce  bat  oae 
which  (hould  be  planted  clofe  to  the  Crop  of  Fruit  in  a  Year,  which  ii 
Stems  of  Trees,  in  low  marihy  Pla-  oommooly  ripe  m  A^,  kt  for  p- 
ees ;  and  to  keep  down  other  trou-  thering ;  for  they  do  not  let  them 
blefome  Plants ;  which,  if  permitted  reoKun  on  the  Plants  to  be  perfeAly 
to  grow  about  the  Cuttings  before  mature,  becaufe  then  they  are  aot 
they  are  well  rooted,  would  over-  fo  fit  for  Ufe ;  but  when  they  ars 
bear  and  deftroy  them:  but  after  about  half  changed  yellow,  they 
they  are  eftablifhM,  and  have  faften-  efteem  them  better  for  keeping,  than 
ed  their  Shoots  to  the  Stems  of  the  '  when  they  are  changed  to  a  dixk' 
Trees,  they  are  not  in  much  Dan-  brown  Colour ;  at  which  time  the 
per  of  being  injured  by  neighbour-  Fruit  ^lits,  and  (hews  a  great  Qoaiw 
log  Plants;  tho^when  the  Ground  is  tity  of  fmall  Seeds,  which  are  io- 
kept  clear  from  Weeds,  the  Plants  clos*d  within  it.  While  the  Fruit  is 
will  be  mnch  better  nouri(h*d.  green,   it    aflbrds    no   remarkaUe 

Thefe  Plants  do  not  produce  Scent;  but  as  it  ripens,  it  emits  a 
Flowers  until  they  are  grown  (^rong;  moft grateful  aromatic  Odour.  Whca 
fo  that  the  Inhabitants  afHrm,  That  the  Fruit  begins  to  open,  the  Birds 
it  is  fix  or  feven  Years  from  the  attack  them,  ai  d  devour  all  the 
Planting  to  the  time  of  their  bear-  Seeds  very  greedily  1  but  do  not  cat 
sng  Fruit:  but  when  they  begin  to    any  other  Part  of  the  Fruit. 

Tha 
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The  Frqit  which  are  bnraght  to 
Bmt^,  are  of  a  d^rk-brown  Colour, 
aboQt  fix  Inches  long,  and  fcarce  an 
Inch  broad  :  and  wrinkled  on  the 
Outfide,  and  full  of  a  vaft  Number 
of  black  Seeds  like  Grains  of  Sand» 
of  a  pleafant  Smelli  like  Balfitm  of 

This  Fruit  is  only  ufed  in  EMg- 
lond^  as  an  Ingredient  in  Chocolate, 
to  which  it  gives  a  pleafant  Flavour: 
but  the  Spamjh  Phyiicians  in  Amtri' 
€a  ufe  it  in  Medicine,  and  efteem  it 
grateful  to  the  Stomach  and  Brain, 
for  expelling  of  Wind,  to  provoke 
Urine,  to  rcdft  Poifon,  and  cure  the 
Bite  of  venomous  Animals. 

As  this  Plant  is  fo  eafily  pro* 
pagated  by  Cuttings,  it  is  very 
ftraoge,    that    the   Inhabitants    of 

'  Amtrica  tbould  negled  to  culti- 
vate it ;  efpecially  as  it  is  an  Ingre- 
dient in  Chocolate,  w^ich  is  fomuch 
drunk  all  over  Amtrica :  but  as  the 
Englifi}  have  in  a  manner  quite  ne- 
gledled  the  Culture  of  the  Cocoa,  it 
is  no  wonder  they  fiiould  negled 
this ;  fince  the  former  was  cultivated 
in  great  Plenty  by  the  Spaniards  in 
yamaica^  while  that  Ifland  remainM 
in  their  PofTeflion ;  fo  that  the  Eng- 
lijb  had  an  Example  before  them,  if 
they  would  have  followed  it ;  where- 
as the  Vanil  was  not  found  growing 
there ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  Perfons  who  were 
fo  indolent,  as  to  quit  the  Culture 
of  many  valuable  Plants  then  grow- 
ing on  the  Spot,  ihould  be  at  the 
Trouble  of  introducing  any  new 
Plants. 

VELLA.  Spanifi  Crefs. 
The  CharaSiers  are ; 
//  //  a  Plant  with  a  croft  Flrwer^ 
eottjrfiing  of  four  Petals  ^  included  in  a 
cyliddrical  four -leaved  Emfalement : 
in  the  Centre  of  the  Flower  is  fituated 
the  Pointalf  attended  by  fix  Stamina, 

feurofnuhicb  art  longer  than  the  other 
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hw.t  the  Pmntal  aftarw^d  hc9f)ti$ 
a  gUhmlar  P§d^  crafted  mt  the  7i^, 
and  opening  in  tnjo$  Fahu^  haw^g 
routed  Seeds  wdrfkd. 

We  have  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plants  w^ 

Vella.  Un.  Hort.  Cliff.  Wild 
Spanijb  Crefs,  or,  by  fome,  Sfanifr 
wild  Muftard. 

This  is  an  annual  Plant,  which 
ieldom  grows  more  than  one  Fopt 
high :  the  Scalk  divides  toward  the 
Top  into  feveral  Branches,  each  end- 
ing in  a  loofe  Spike  of  Flowers, 
which  are  fpllowM  by  round  fwell- 
ing  Pods,  having  a  leafy  Border  or 
Creft  on  the  Top,  which  is  hollow*d 
like  an  Helmet :  the  Pod  dqpens  with 
Valves,  and  hat  two  Cells,  which 
contain  roundilh  Seeds,  like  thofi; 
of  Muftard. 

It  is  a  Native  oi  Spain  and  Por* 
imgaJi  and  by  thofe  who  are  cnrioos 
in  Botany,  is  preferv'd  in  Gardepa 
for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  but  as  it  is 
not  beautiful,  nor  of  any  Ufe,  it  is 
feldopi  cultivated.  If  the  Seeds  of 
this  Plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  Plants  will  come  up,  and  thrive 
very  well ;  or  if  the  Se«ds  are  fown 
in  theAutumn,they  will  fuccecd  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  iii 
the  Spring:  for  when  the  Seafon 
proves  dry,  thofe  Seeds  which  are 
fown  in.  the  Spring  frequently  lie  in 
the  Ground  till  the  following  Au- 
tumn, before  the  Plants  appear  i 
whereas  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Autumn,  always  come  up  fooo  af- 
ter, or  early  in  the  Spring  s  fo  will 
more  certainly  produce  ripe  Seeds* 
Thefe  Plants  fhonld  not  be  tranf- 
planted ;  therefore  the  Seeds  Ihould 
be  fown  where  the  Plants  are  to  re- 
main. 

VERATRUM,    White    Helle- 
bore. 

TYitCbaraders  ZTt% 
^The  Flower  is  naked ^  confining pf 

4X4  Ji* 
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fix  Ltavtu  ^hith  expand  inform  •/   of  the  Roots  is  generally  produeM  a 
,  tf  Rofe ;  in  the  MUMi  of*wbUb  artfet     Flower- (lem,  about  three  Feet  hij;h, 

thf  Poinialj  furrwnded  hy  fix  Sta-  having  a  Spike  of  Flowers  about  a 

mina,  tr  TlmaJs^  ivhicb  a/trmuard  Foot  in  Length  at  their  Top.    The 
tuna  /«  a  Fndt  %  in  'which^  for  the    Flowers  of  the  £rft  ELind,   heifig 

mofi    part 9     thru     membranaceous  green,  make  not  mnch  Appearance; 

Sbeatbs  are  gatber^d   into  a  little  but  thofe  of  the  fecond,  which  are  ^f 

Hceul^  and  are  full  of  oblong  Seeds  ^  a  dark -red  or  purple   Colour,  are 

refembling  a  Grain  of  Wbeat^  and  generally  preferred  by  thofe  Pdfoos 

eneompa/s'd,  as  it  Hjoere,  by  a  leafy  who  culdvafe  them  in  the  Pieafuic- 

l^ing.  garden.  , 

The  Species  are  They  may  be  propagated  by  part- 

l.VsRATauM    fiore   fiA^tridi.  ing  their  Roots  either  in  the  Au- 

Toum.     White  Hellebore,   with  a  tumn,  or  toward  the  Latter-end  of 

greenilh  Flower.  f)r^irtfr>S  or  the  Beginning  of  jy^n-i^, 

2.  Ve  RAT  RUM  flore  atrornbenie.  juft  before  they  begin  to  (hoot,  and 

Town,      White  Hellebore>   with  a  ihoald  be  planted  in  a  freOi  light 

dark- red  Flower.  Soil ;  in  which  they  will  thrive  ez- 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  thiat  teedingly,  and  produce  ftrong  Spikes 

which  U  ordered  for  medicinal  Ufe,  of  Flowers.  Thefe  Roots  ihould  not 

and  is  by  much  the  ftronger  and  be  removed  ofcener  than  once  in  three 

more  acrid  Plant ;  for  when  both  or  four  Years ;  by  which  time  (if 

Sorts  are  placM  near  each  other,  the  they  like  the  Soil)  they  will  be  very 

Snails  will  intirely  devour  the  Leaves  ilrong,  and  afford  many  Heads  to  be 

of  the  iecond  Sort,  when  at  the  fame  taken  off* ;  but  if  they  are  frequently 

time  they  fcarcely  touch  thofe  of  the  tranfplanted,  it  will  prevent  their  ifl- 

firft.    The  fecond  Sort  doth  alfo  ap-  creaiing,  and  caufe  them  to  flower 

pear  fooner  in  the  Spring,  and  flow-  very  weak. 
crs  near  a  Month  before  the  firil        You  may  alfo   propagate  thefe 

Sort.  Plants  by  Seeds,  which  (hould  be 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  pretty  Or-  fown  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  ina  Ifed 

naments,  when  planted  in  the  Mid-  or  Box  fiird  with  fre(h  light  Earth, 

die  of  open  Borders  of  the  Pleafure-  and  the  Ground  kept  conflandy  dear 

garden ;  for  if  they  are  placed  near  from  Weeds.     In  the  Spring  the 

riedges  or  Wall?,  .where  generally  Plants  will  appear,  at  which  tine, 

Snails  harbour,    they  will  greatly  if  the  Seafon  be  dry,  you  ihould 

deface  the  Leaves,  efpecially  of  the  now -and -then  refrelh  them  with 

fecond  Sort,  by  eating  them  full  of  Water,  which  will  gready  promote 

Holes ;  and  as  a  great  Part  of  the  their  Growth  s  and  you  muft  care- 

Beanty  of  thefe  Plants  confifts  in  fully  clear  them  from  Weeds,  whidi, 

their  broad-folded  Leaves,  fo,  when  if  permitted  to  grow,  will  foon  over- 

they  are  thus  defac'd,  the  Pleafure  is  fpread  and  deflroy  thefe  Plants  wHe 

almofl  loft.  young.     The  Spring  following,  juH 

The  Leaves  of  thefe  Plants  are  before  the  Plants  begin  to  fbootyjoa 

very  broad  (efpecially  if  the  Ground  fhould  prepare  a  Bed  of  frefh  light 

is  good  where  they  grow),  at)d  gre  Earth,  and  carefully  take  up  the 

plaited  fomewhat  refembli  g  thofe  of  young  Plants  (obferving  not  to  break 

the  Palms  ;  but  are  of  a  much  thin-  their  Roots),  and  plant  ihero  tbereis 

ner  Confidence.    Fiom  each  Head  about  fix  Inches  fi^uare,  where  they 
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may  remain  until  they  are  ilroitg  9.  Vbrbascum  fiiiis  ^IriMitti 

enough  to  flower,  when  they  ihould  aimiumf  foribus  luteis.  H.  L,    Ait- 

be  traofplanted  into  the  Borders  of  nual  Mallein,  with  green  Leavei* 

the  Pleafure-garden.    But  as  theie  and  yellow  Flowers. 

Plants  feldom  flower  in  lefs  than  four  1  o.  VEaa ascu  m  tngrum  Di^fcori* 

Vears  from  Seeds,  fo  this  Method  dit.  Lob,  Icm.    Black  Mullein  of 

of  propagating  them  is  not  very  Dio/corides. 

much  pra£lis*d  in  England,  1 1.  Verbascum  Alfinum  pergnme 

VERBASCUM,  Mullein.  fiigrwn,  fiore  albc^  fiminibus  fur- 

The  CharaSers  are ;  punts.  H,  R.  Par.     Black  perennial 

The  FUwiT  confifts  of  cm  Leaf^  Mullein  of  the  JIps^  with  a  white 

^ubicb  expands  in  a  circular  Form^  Flower,  and  purple  Chives.   . 

mnd  is  cut  isito  fe*vefal  Segments :  osU  12.  Verbascum  ramefum^  florr^ 

^fthe  Centre  arifcs  the  Pointaiy  tjohicb  bus  albis  pafois,  Mer,  //.  R,   Blief. 

4sfiernstard  becomes  an  oval -pointed  Branching  Mullein,  with  fmall  white 

Fruitf  di*vided  into  two  Cei/s,  by  a  Flowers. 

middle Partition^nubicbare^Ikdwitb  13.  Vbrbasoum  Cseticum  fpin^ 

fmall  angular  Seeds.  fumfrsste/cens.  Tourn,  Cor,  Shrubby 

The  Species  are  s                      .  and  thorny  Mullein  of  Crete. 

1.  Vbrbascum  suae  latifoiium  14.  Vbrbascum  Grirr«myr«//r«- 
hteuni.  C.  B,  P.  Great  white  Mul-  /um,  foUofinuato  cansGdiffimo.  Toura» 
lein.  High-taper,  or  Cows-lung-  Cor, .  Shrubby  Mullein  of  Greece^ 
wort.  with  a  vtry  white  indented  Leaf. 

2.  Vbrbascum  puherulentum^.  15.  VsitBASCUM  OrientaU  maxU 
Jiore  lutto  par^vo,  J,  B,   Hoary  Mul-  snum  candtdtffimum,    ramis  caudela- 

lein,  with  fmall  yellow  Flowers.  brum  ^tmulantibus.  Toum,  Cor.  Tht 

3.  Vbrbascum  ^ore  albo  par<uo.  greateft  and  whitefl  Eaftern  Mulleiiiy 
y,  B.    White  flowered  Mullein.  with  Branches  refembling  a  Candle- 

4.  Vbrbascum  nigrum^  florepar-  flick. 

490,  apicihus  purpureis.  J,B,    Sage-  x 6.  Vbrbascum  On^irWif,  C4wy- 

leav*d  black  Mullein.  %a  folio,  fiore  micante^  e  ferrugisseo 

5.  Vbrbascum  blattaria  foliis^  ad  aureum  color  em  'vergeute,  Tourse^ 
nigrum,  amplioribus  foliis  ac  luteis.  Cor,  Eaftern  Mullein^  with  a  Flea^ 
apicibus  purpurafcentibus,  Hort.  L.  bane-leaf,  and  a  (hining  Flowen, 
Bat.  Mullein  with  a  dark  Moth-  from  an  iron  inclining  to  a  gold  Co- 
mullein- leaf,   and  yellow  Flowers  lour. 

with  purplifh  Jpices,  17.  Vbrbascum  Orien/ale,  beto- 

6.  Vbrbascum  nigrum,  foUo  pes-  mic^e  folio,  fiore  magno,  Toum,  Cor, 
paveris  comiculati.  C,  B,  P.  Black  Eaftern  Mullein,  with  a  Betony-leaf^ 
Mullein,  with  an  Horn-poppy -leaf,  and  a  larger  Flower. 

7.  V£RBA8CUMy^ar;n/«tf,  fiore  lu-  18.  Vbrbascum  Orientale,  angu^ 
teo  magnO'  C.  B,  P.  Female  Mul-  fto  oblongo  folio,  Toum,  Cor,  Eaftern 
lein,  with  a  large  yellow  Flower.  Mullein^  with  an  oblong  and  nar- 

8.  Vbrbascum  angufiifolium  r«-    row  Leaf. 

mofum,  flore  aureo,  folio  crafjiore,  J.  19.  Vbrbascum  Orientale,  foliis 
B,  Branching  narrow-leav*d  Mul«  fubrotundis  candidijimit,  Toum,  Cor^, 
lein,  with  a  golden  Flower,  and  a  Eaftern  Mullein,  with  roundiih  white 
thicker  Leaf.  Leaves. 

The 
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Tbe  four  firft  Sorts  grow  wild  in  Gardens  for  the  lake  of  Variety,  ami 

£vers  Parts  of  England,  and  are  rare*  are  rarely  admitted  into  other  Gar* 

ly  cultivated^  except  in  Botanic  Gar-  dens.     But  yet  where  there  is  rooai 

dens  for  Variety.    The  firft  Sort  to  admit  of  Plants  which  growtall, 

is  that  which  is  us^d  in  Medicine,  a  few  of  each  of  thefe  Sorts  fhould 

which  is  the  moft  common  of  them  have  a  Place  i  fince,  by  their  odd 

ally  growing  upon  the  Sides, of  dry  Appearance,  they  will  add  to  the 

Baoksy  in  mKA?zxtioi  England.  Variety;  and  their  Flowers,  having 

Theie  may  be  all  cultivated  by  an  agreeable  fweet  Scent,  will  per- 

fowing  their  Seeds  in  Auguft^  on  a  fume  the  Air  of  the  Garden. 
Bedof  light  Earth,  in  an  open  Situa-        The  feven  next  mentioD*d  Sorts 

ation,  where  the  Plants  will  come  up  were  difcoverM  l^  Yyt,  Tournefirth 

the  fucceeding  Month,  and  will  en-  the  Lrvanty  frbm  whence  he  fent 

dure  the  Wiuter^s  Cold  very  well,  their  Seeds  to  the  Royal  Garden  at 

provided  they  have  a  dry  Soil.     In  Paris.    All  theie  Sorts  are  hardy 

February  the  Plants  fhould  be  tranf-  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  Airia 

planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  England^  provided  they  are  fown  on 

allowing  them  a  greater  Diffaince  i  a  dry  undungM  Soil ;  for  when  they 

for  they  grow  pretty  tall  and  large :  grow  on  a  moift  Soil,  their  Roocs 

in  June  following  they  will  flower^  are  fubjed  to  rot  in  Wioter  \  and  if 

and  their  Seeds  will  be  ripe  in  July,  the  Ground  is  enriched  with  DuuTi 

But   notwitbftanding    theie   Plants  it  caufes  the  Plants  to  grow  fo  raok 

grow  wild  in  England^  yet  two  or  in  Autumn,  that  they  are  in  Daoger 

three  of  each  Kind  may  be  admitted  of  being  deftroyed  by  hard  Froft. 
in  large  Gardens,  for  the  Variety  of        AH  thefe  Plants  are  propagated  bjr 

their  hoary  Leaves,  together  with  Seeds,  which  fliould  be  fown  on  s 

the  extreme  Sweetnefs  of  their  Flow-  Bed  of  freih  light  Earth,  in  an  opea 

crs,  which  have  a  Scent  fomewhat  Situation.    The  bed  time  to  fow 

like  Violets.  thefe  Seeds  is  in  Autumn,  foon  after 

The  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Sorts  they  are  ripe ;  when  they  will  more 
are  not  Natives  of  t b  is  Country,  but  certainly  grow,  than  if  they  are  fom 
have  been  obtained  from  abroad :  in  the  Spring :  and  when  they  are 
the  fifth  was  fent  from  Leyden^  by  ibwn  early  in  the  Autumn,  the  Plants 
the  learned  Dr.  Boerbaan/e ;  but  I  will  flower  the  following  Summer, 
don*t  know  at  prefent  from  whence  by  which  there  will  be  a  Year  fav^d. 
he  received  it.    The  fixth  Sort  was  Thefe    Seeds  fhould   be   fown  ia 
gather*d  by  my  ingenious  Friend  Mr.  Drills,  which  fhould  be  made  abott 
Heury  Hepkey^  upon  Gibraltar  Hills,  eighteen  Inches  afunder ;  becaofe  ti 
from  whence  he  fent  me  the  Seeds ;  will  be  proper  to  let  fome  of  the 
which  flouriOiM  in  the  Phyfic-gar-  Plants  remain  to  flower  in  the  Seed- 
den  very  well  two  Years,  and  flow-  bed,  where  they  will  grow  nod 
er*d  extremely,  but  did  not  perfe£t  ilronger  than  thofe  which  are  traaf- 
Seeds ;  and,  being  a  biennial  Plant,  planted  :  when  the  Plants  come  u^ 
is  flnce  intirely  decayed.  they  fhould   be  kept   dean  ftoD 
The  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  Weeds ;  and  about  Mcbaelmas^  foaie 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  Sorts   grow  of  the  Plants  (hould  be  carefully 
wild  in  fcvrral  Parts  of  Europe;  and  drawn  out,  where  they  grow  too 
thefe  are  preferv'd  in  feveral  Botanic  dofe  together,  which  may  be  tnof- 

*  plantti 
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planted  oat  into  aNuiisry-bed  to  get 
Strengtk ;  and  afterward  rhcy  may 
be  remoTed,  and  planted  aboac  in 
WilderDcia-qaarters;  where  (if  they 
are  not  too  much  overihaded  by 
Trees)  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
rery  weli»  and  make  an  agreeable 
Variety.  Thofe  Plants  which  are 
left  in  theSeed-bedi  to  flower,  fliould 
be  Angled  omt  to  a  Foot  or  more  Di« 
ftamce  in  the  Rows  i  otherwiie  they 
will  not  have  room  to  fpread. 
VERBENA,  Vervain. 

The  CbaraSns  are ; 
J>  kaib  a  iabiattd  Fitnvir^  ctrnfifi* 
tag  of  §mt  Ltaf^  ^nbojk  Uffer-lif  is 
trfrigbt^  aud  commoigfy  dituded  int$ 
tw»;  hut  tkt  DndtT'lif  is  emi  fW» 
thrw  Farts  ^  fi  that  at  thtfirft  Sigbt 
ft  appears  like  a  Flower  nAfitb  fi*9e 
Leanfis :  thefe  Fkwert  org  each  fuc' 
eeeded by ftarnaked Seeds ^  ntsbicbJUl 
the  Calyx  :  te  ivbicb  may  be  addei^ 
The  Flowers  genereilly  grew  in  Spikes 
9r  Heads,  bstt  mot  in  Whiles  rosmd 
the  Stalks. 

The  Speciet  are  t 

1.  VfiRBBNA  commrnaSf    eaeruleo 
/ore.  a  B,  P.    Common  Vervain, 

with  a  blue  Flower. 

2.  VaaBEHA  Lyfitamica  latifolia 
froctrior.  Team.  Taller  broad* 
leavM  Portugal  Vervain. 

3.. Verbena  mrticie  foHo^  Casut" 
demfis,  H.  R.  Par.  Caaada  Netde- 
leav*d  Vervain. 

4.  Vbrbeva  jfsntricoMa,  f^ca 
muliiplicif  feliis  nrtica  angufiioribms^ 
Jleribus  ctgruleis.  Par,  Bstt,  Prod. 
jfjgr/rvVtfv  Vervain, with  many  Spikes, 
narrow  Nettle-leaves,  and  bine  Flow- 

'ers. 

5.  VgRBENA  tenuifeUst.  C.  S,  P. 
Narrow-leav*d  Vervain; 

6.  Verbena  urtica  folio  longiore 
ferrate.  Houft.     Ameriean  Vervain, 

with  a  longer,  fawed  Ncctle-leaf. 

7.  Verbena  BoHoriefifis  altij/sma^ 
Ig^endttl^  Cmsusritofis  J^ta  mitlth 
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pUci.  Hart.  nth.  The  taUeft  Ter. 
vain  of  Buenos  Ayres^  with  many 
Spikes  idembling  the  Caaasy  La- 
vender. 

8.  Verbsma  Carolimeujlsfmeii/la 
folio  a/pero.  Hert^  Mb.      Caroliua 

Vervain,  with  a  rough  Balm-leaf. 

9.  Verbena  Mexicana^  tracheUi 
folio^  fruQu  aparines.  Hsrt.  Ekh. 
Mexican  Vervain,  with  a  Throat* 
wort-leaf,  and  a  Frnit  like  Goofe* 
grafs. 

The  iirfl  Sort  here  mendon'd  is 
very  common  on  the  Side  of  Roada 
and  Foot-paths,  near  Habitations  1 
for  althottgh  there  is  fcarce  any  Fart- 
of  England^  in  which  this  Plant  is 
not  found  in  Flen^,  yet  it  is  never 
found  growing  above  a  Quarter  of  a 
Mile  from  an  Habitation ;  which  oc« 
cafion'd  its  being  call'd  Simpiers  fofi 
becaufe,  where-ever  they  found  thia 
Plant  growing,  it  was  a  fure  Token 
of  an  Houfe  being  near.  This  ia 
rarely  cultivated  in  Gardens;  but  b 
the  Sort  dire&ed  by  the  College  of 
Phyflcians  for  medicinal  Ufe ;  and  ia 
brought  to  the  Markets  by  thofe  who 
gather  it  in  the  Fields. 
^  The  next  five  Sorts,  tho*  not  Na« 
tives  of  this  Country,  yet  are  very 
hardy,  and  will  endure  the  fltarpeft 
of  our  Winters  in  the  open  Air. 

Thefe  hiay  all  be  propagated  by 
fowing  their  Seeds  on  a  Bed  of  frefli 
Earth  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  the 
Plants  come  up,  they  ihould  be  tranf^ 
planted  out,  or  thinned  fo  as  to  al- 
low them  ten  or  twelve  Inches  Di« 
fiance  (for  they  generally  grow  pret- 
ty large,  and  require  to  have  room) ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  far- 
ther Care,  but  to  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  the  fecond  Summer  they 
will  flower  and  (eed  $  which  Seeds,  if 
permitted  to  fall  upon  the  Ground* 
will  come  up  the  fucceediog  Spring, 
without  any  farthsr  Calture. 

The  fixth  Sort  was  difcover*d  by 

the 
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die  fate  Dr.  WiUiam  Houpun  in  Ja-^ 
maitn,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Seeds  into  England.  This  is  a  bien- 
nial Plant,  which  commonly  perifhes 
ibon  after  it  has  petfeded  its  Seeds. 

The  feventh  Sort  was  brought 
from  Buen9s  Ayrts.  This  Plant 
grows  to  the  Height  of  five  or  fix. 
Feet»  or  more»  and  produces  its 
Flowers  at  the  Extremity  of  the 
Branches  in  many  flender  Spikes, 
which  are  placed  clofe  together^ 
Ibmewhat  like  the  Canary  Lavender. 
Thefe  Flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
Uue  Coloiir. 

The  eighth  Sort  is  a  Native  of 
Carolina.  This^is  a  mach  humbler 
Plant ;  fddom  ri^ng  above  two 
Feet  and  an  half  high.  This  pro- 
duces its  Flowers  in  Spikes  like  the 
common  Sort. 

The  ninth  Sort  was  brought  from 
hiixic9.  This  commonly  grows 
about  three  Feet  high,  or  morei  and 
generally  produces  three  Spikes  from 
a  Joint  at  the  Extremity  of  the  Bran- 
ches. The  Flowers  are  Male  and 
'Female  on  the  fame  Spike.  The 
Female  Flowers  produce  their  Seeds 
covered  with  the  Eo^palement,  which 
fwells  into  a  round.ib  Form,  To  as 
to  appear  fomewhat  likethe  Seeds  of 
Goofe-grafs  or  Clivers. 

The  fixtb,  feventh,  and  eighth 
Soru  are  tender  Plants,  which  may 
be  propagated  by  Seeds,  and  fiiould 
be  fown  on  an  Hot- bed  early  in  the 
Spring;  but  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  mud  have  a  good 
Share  of  free  Air  admitted  to  them 
in  warm  Weather ;  otherwife  they 
will  draw  op  too  weak  :  they  muft 
alfo  be  often  refrefh'd  with  Water. 
When  the  PlanD  have  obtainM  fome 
Strength,  they  {hould  be  tranfplant* 
ed  on  another  moderate  Hot-bed, 
obferving  to  (hade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  Root ;  after  which 
time  they  muA  have  Air  and  Muiil- 
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ure    in    warm  Weather  la    grett 
Plenty;  which  will  flrengthea  tlie 
Plants.     About  the  Bciginiiing  of 
Jnne^  they  (hould  be  carefully  taken 
up  with  fialls  of  Earth    to    tkeir 
Roots,  and  planted  into  Pots  filled 
with  freih  light  Earth,'  and  then 
plunged  into  a  vtry  moderate  Hot- 
bed, where  they  (hould  be  fcrcened 
from  the  Sun  until  tbey  have  takes 
new  Root ;  afterward  they  (hould  be 
enured  to  the  open  Air  by  degrees i 
for  in  July  they  may  be  removM 
out  of  die  Hot-bed,  and  placed  in  t 
warm^fhelter'd  Situation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  Middle  or  Lat^ 
ter-end  of  Seftcmhtr^  when  chey  muft 
be  removed  into  the  Stove ;  wbcre; 
if  they  have  a  moderate  Degree  of 
Warmth  in  Winter,  and  are  doly 
fupp]y*d  with  Water,  the  Plants  may 
be  preferv*d,  and  the  following  Sum- 
mer they  will  produce  Flowers;  aod 
if  the  Sfsafon  proves  favourable,  they 
will  perfed  their  Seeds  in  Autumn. 
The  eighth  Sort  is  moch  more  hardy 
than  thofe  lafl-mentionM,  and  may 
be  fown  on  a  Bed  of  light  Earth  ia 
a  warm  Situation,  about  the  Middle 
of  March ;  and  when  the  Plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  conilaatly 
kept  clean  from  Weeds,  until  tbef 
are  (Irong    enough  to  tranfplaoti 
when  they  muft  be  carefully  takea 
up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  ioio 
fmall  Pots  filled    with   freih  Ugk  . 
Earth,  and  placM  in  a  fhady  Situa- 
tion,   until  they  have  takea  new 
Root :  then  they  may  be  pWd  ia 
an  open  Situation  with  other  baidy    • 
Exotic  Plants,  where  they  may  it- 
main    during   the  Summer-reaToa; 
but  in  Winter  they  rouft  be  ihclterM 
from  fevere  Froft.  The  other  Planri 
may  be  planted  in  a  warm  fioider, 
where  they  will  endure  the  Cold  of 
our  ordinary  Winters  without  Co- 
vering; but  in  hard  Winters  ibcfc 
are  fometinjes  dcilroyed :  for  whick 

Rca/ba, 
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Rearon,  it  will  be  proper  to  have 
fome  of  the  Plants  in  Pots,  in  order 
Oo  preferve  the  Kind.  Thi»  Sort 
flowers,  and  produces  good  Seeds, 
in  this  Country  ;  but  the  Roots  fel- 
iom  continue  above  two  or  three 
Years. 

VERGE  M  the  Edge  or  Outfide 
of  a  Border;  but  in  Gardening  it  is 
generally  underliood  to  be  a  Slip  of 
Grafs  which  joins  to  Gravel- walk 9» 
and  divides  them  from  the  Borders 
in  the  Parterre*-earden. 

V  E  R  O  N  f C  A,  Speedwell,  or 
JPlaellin. 

The  OaraSiTf  are ; 

^beLionfts^fiir  the  moftfart^  gremv 
•fPofiie  hy  Pairs:  ibe  Q^Ayx  cmfi^t 
if  ^ne  Leaft  fwbicb  is  di^iiitd  ini0 
fswr  PattSf  and  expands  in  firm  of  a 
Star  :  the  Flowir  emififts  of  one  Leaf 
nvbich  is^  for  the  meft  part^  divided 
intO'four  Sepnenis^  and  expands  in 
a  eireular  Order  :  nvhen  the  Fla^ner 
decays^  the  Ovaty  becomes  a  membra' 
uaceous  Fndty  dit»ided  into  t*too  Cells, 
nsfbicb  arejhafed  Uke  an  Heart,  and 
are  filled  <witb  Seeds,  lobicb  are  fomO" 
times  finall,  and  at  otber  times  large 
andtbick. 

The  Sfeeits  tte  I 

1.  VcRoniCA  masfitfina  V  nml' 
gaiijfima,  C.  B.  P.  (Jommon  Male 
Speedwell,  orFloellin. 

2  VaaONiCA  fpieata  anguftifilia: 
C.  B.  P.  Narrow  -  Icav'd  fpifc'<l 
Speedwell. 

7^^  Verohica  majar  latifolia 
ereSa.  Mor.  Hift.  Greater  broad- 
leavM  upright  Speedwell, 

4.  Verohica  mnbicanlis  Panao' 

niea.  ^ontni  Htmgarian  Spcedxittllr 
bearing  many  Stalks  or  Spikes  of 
Flowers.- 

5*  Vbkoiiica  fpieata  Cambro* 
Britanniea,  bngnl^  fitbbir/nto  foli§» 
Rati  Sjn.  Edit.  3.  .  IFel/b  fpiked 
Speedwell^  with   an  liairy  Bugle* 
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6.  VsROniCA  ceerulea,  trifid^  am 
quinquefido  /v//>.  Flor,  Bat,  Blue 
Speedwell,  with  a  trifid  or  quinque- 
fid  Leaf. 

7.  VBaoNiCA  Firginieuia  altiffi-* 
ma^ffiea  mukiplici^ftQribus  candidie^ 
Flor.  Bat,  Tall  Firginian  Speed* 
well,  with  many  Spikes,  and  whits 
Flowers. 

8.  Veronica  fpieata  longifoh'oi 
Tonrn,  Long-leav'd  fpikM  Speed- 
well. 

g,  Veronica  petreta  femfertfl- 
rens,  Pon.  Bald,  Ever-green  Rock 
Speedwell. 

10.  Veronica  «rz7i  repens  Ppv* 
naica,  folio  longiori  glabra,  ScboL 
Bot,  Male  creeping  Pyrenean  Speed-* 
well,  with  a  longer  fmooth  Leaf. 

11.  Veronica  OT4//r^^tf.  C.JS. 
P.    Mal6  upright  Speedwell. 

12.  Veeqnica  fpieata  minor,  Q. 
B,  P.    Smaller  fpiked  Speedwell. 

1}.  Veronica  i^//»i«ii  fmtseans. 
Attain  minor  is  folio  cireinato,  PluJf^ 
Pbyt,  Shrubby  Speedwell  of  ths 
Alps,  with  a  round  leiier  Mother-of« 
thyme-leaf. 

14.  Y%%omCKfrutefeensdurior^ 
Mongo  cbanutdwyos  foRo^  Patavina, 
Bocc,  Muf.  Harder  fhrubby  Speed* 
well  of  Padaa,.  with  an  oblong  Ger- 
mander-leaf. 

15.  Veronica  Aufiriacti,  filUs 
tenuiffime  laeimatis^  laft,  R,  H,  Jn* 
flrian  Speedwell, -with  Leaves  finely 

16.  Veronica  msexima,  Lugd^ 
The  greateft  Speedwell,  or  falfe 
Germander. 

17.  Veronica  Tnajor  frutefctns 
altar  a.  Mar,  HijK     Another  greater, 
ihrubby  Speedwell,  or  falfe  ^Ger- 
mander. 

18.  VBJLQKiCAfttpina^  facie  ten*' 
crii   pratenfii,     Loh.     Icon,       Low 
Speedwell,  with  the  Face  of  Mea- 
dow-germaadcr. 


«-« «.». 
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19.  Veronica  ki^ifiiU  Firgi-  56.  Vbrovic a  OrfMftfiP/ 
msma  idtijfuna^  foliis  firms  frofmdi  filiis  ImdnUtit.  Tmrrv.  Ctr*  Tbe 
firrmtis  tauhm  MipUxantihus^  /pua  kaft  Eftftem  Speedwell,  witli  jagg^ 
mmltipliciearuUa,Royen.     The  tall*  l^eaves. 

eft  long-leav'd  r/r^wA*  Speedwell,        %u  Vsrowica  OrhmtmUt^  iek* 

with  deeply-iawed  Leaves  embrace*  f^fiH^,  T^um,  C^r.  Eaftera  Speed- 
ing the  Sulks,  and  many  Spikes  of   well,  with  an  Orpine-leaf. 
Utte  Flowers.  32.  Veronica  awyV  frnttftm 

20.  Veronica  mimr  anguftifoUa  mittra,  fiiiis  tvnfiunttr  bt  eligamttr 
ramofior  &  fr^cumbens.  Msr.  Hift.  vmri^aiu,  Boerh.  hui.  m/t.  The 
Oxow.  Small  narrow  leavM  branch-  odner  great  Ihrubby  Speedwell,  with 
ing  and  trailing  Speedwell.  Leaves  conftaBtly  and  beaotifnilf 

21.  Veronica  oquatUa  majcr^  variegated. 

fiUpfidfratmdo,  Mor,  Hsfi.  Greater        3).  VcROiiiCA  i^bwrK^M^iAi, 

Water  Speedwell,  with  a  roundilh  foliis  grtmineis,  forihus  ex  fiBwmm 

hckf ;  commonly  caird  Brook-lime,  alts,  Homft.  Upright  Americasi  Speed* 

22.  Veronica  aqtuitkm^  angsffii^  wdl,  with GiWs4ea«^, and  Flowers 
9ri  foli9.  hft,  R.H.  Narrow-leav'd  coming  out  of  the  Wings  of  the 
Water  SpeedweR,  or  Srooklime.  Xjeaves. 

25.  Veronica  aqmxHea   mMor,       The  firft  Sort  |;mrB   wild  in 

f^fuhrctundo,  Infi,  R,  H.    Lefler  Woods,  and  other  ihady  Places,  hi 

Water  Speedwell,  with  «  roandifii  divers  Parts  of  EmgUmd^  and  is  a 

Leaf.  Plantof  Kttleficantyi  but  at  it  is 

.   24.  Veronica  Mfumtiea  ms^for,  the  Sort  which  is  as'd  in  Mediciae^ 

folio  oUongo.   Mor.    Hift.    Greater  under  the  Title  of  Fmsts  BetBitf.  I 

Water  Speedwell»orBrooUime,widi  thoa|;ht  it  notnmifs  to  fee  it  down 

an  oblong  Leaf.  here.    This  is  generally  brought  to 

25.  Veronica  nfuaticu  mimor^  Market  by  fach  Perfons  as  make  it 

fiih  9bi9xg§.     Mor.   Hiji.     Small  their  finfinefstogatherHerbs  in  the 

Water  Speedwell,  with  an  oblong  Fields  to  fopply  the  fame,  fo  thatic 

Leaf.  is  not  often  cultivated  in  Gardens  1 

a6.  VaRONiCA  Comftaniin^peUiMt*  htitthdfewho  have  a  mind  to  pro- 
lix inemna^  thanutdryos  folio.  Tmtrmi  pagateit,n^  do  it  with  Jnoch  Eafes 
Car,  Hoary  Speedwell  ofCoxfiuM-  for  as  the  Branoihes  trail  npon  the 
HtwpU^  with  a  Germander^eu.  Groond,  they  folh  ont  ftoots  froa 

27.  Veronica  OriettiaJis^  fiBh  their  Joints;  wluch  Branches,  hetag 

bedtr^t  tirreftriSf  fori  magno.  Tounty  cut  off",  and  planted,  will  take  Root; 

C^r,       EaUem     Speedwell;    with  and  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  orSitos* 

Ground  •  ivy  -  leaves,  and  a  large  tion. 
Flower.  The  fecond,    third,  and  fouith 

2S.  Veronica  OWnrW//  eriffa^  Sorts  are  vtry  ornamental  Plants  ia 

gtntimuUa foliis,  Tostrm.  Cor,     Up*  the  laxge  Borders  of  the  f1ower-gl^ 

right  Eaftern  Speedwell,  with  imall  den  4  particolariy  tbcfoocth,  whidi 

Gentian-leaves.  produces  a  great  Number  of  Spibs 

tg.  y^Komic A  OrigMtMlis  ilsiticr,  of  beautiful  blue  Flowers.-    Thele* 

gmtiasulLe foliis^  fore  majori  aHide.  veral  Sorts   continiie  flowering  at 

Toursi.    Taller  £aAem  Speedwell,  leaft  tHo Months,  and  in  cool  oeift 

with  fmall  Gentian^eaves,    and  ^  Sesibns  moch  longer  1  ;uid  iheliB 

larger  white  Flower.  .4|lowers  arc  very  proper  to  cot  for 
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Bafins  or  Flower -pots  Co  adom 
Kooms  in  the  Siunmer-feafon. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  a  Natiire  of  the 
Mountains  in  IFales^  from  whence 
it  hath  been  tranfplanted  into  man)r 
curious  Gardens.  1 1  alfo  grows  on 
the  jilpj  and  Pyrmes.  This  prodn* 
ces  fine  large  Spikes  of  blue  Flow- 
crs^and  delerves  a  Place  in  every 
Gardeflu 

TJie  fixth,  feventh,  dghlh,  asd 
ninth  Sorts  are  Natives  of  warmer 
Coontries  than  Engla^di  but  are 
baidy  enoogh  to  ciMure  the  Cold  of 
otir  Winters  very  wdU  provided 
they  are  planted  in  a  dry  Sou.  Thefe 
»re  all  pretty  Vaneties»  and  fucceed 
each  ocfaer  in  Flowering  ;  which 
renden  them  worthy  of  a  Place  in 
every  corioas  Garden.  Thefe  fiiould 
all  be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Borders  of  the  Pkafmre-garden  (ex- 
cept the  fifth  and  ninth,  which  fel- 
dom  grow  above  a  Foot  high,  and 
fo  are  better  placM  amongft  Flowers 
of  the  fame  Growth),  where,  being 
intermix 'd  with  other  Flowers,  they 
afford  an  agreeable  Variety. 

The  tenth  Sort  grows  wild  opo^ 
the  Aips^  and  PynneOn  Mountains 
This  is  a  low  trailing  Plant,  fome« 
what  like  the  Ml  Sorti  but  the 
Leaves  are  longer  andfmootfaer.The 
Flowers- cf  this  Sort  having  little 
Peaitty,the  Plants  are  rarely  cultiva- 
ted imc  in  Bouoic  Gardens. 

The  eleventh  Sort  is  very  Hice 
thefecond;  from  which  it  differs  in 
having  broader  Leaves,  and  is  a  low- 
er Plant. 

Thet  Welfth  Sort  is  mnch  fmaller 
than  the  eleventh ;  bot  the  Spikes 
of  Flowers  being  of  a  fine  bine  Co- 
lour, and  condnaing  long  in  Beauty, 
render  it  worthy  of  a  Place  in  the 
Flower-garden. 

The  thirteenth  Sort  is  a  low 
ihrabby  Plant,  ibmewhat  like    the 
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ninth  ;  bat  the  Leaves  are  Imaller : 
there  is  but  little  Beauty  in  this 
Plant. 

The  fourteenth,  iixteenth,  feven* 
teenth,  and  eighteenth  Sons  are  like 
the  fourth  Sort ;  but  the  Spikes  of 
Flowers  are  not  fo  beautiful :  theCe 
come  later  to  flower,  and  continue 
much  longer  in  Beauty. 

The  fifteenth  Sort  hath  fiuQ  cut 
Leaves,  in  which  it  difiers  A-om  thefe 
laft ;  Imt  the  Flowers  are  very  like 
thofe  of  the  fourteenth  Sort. 

The  nineteenth  Sort  grows  much 
taller  than  either  of  the  other ;  the 
Flowers  are  produced  on  longSpikes» 
which  come  out  many  oogether  from 
the  Top  of  each  Stalk,  and  are  of  a 
fine  bine  Coloar.  This  flowers  in 
July  \  and  if  the  Seafon  proves  cool, 
the  Flowers  wOl  comiaue  moft  Aut 
oiAugufi. 

The  twentieth  Sort  is  a  Phnt  of 
no  great  Beauty,  berag  very  like 
the  common  Speedwell  with  Ger* 
mander-leaves ;  fo  is  feldom  pre* 
ferv*4  in  Gardens, 

The  twenty^firft,  twenty- fecond^ 
twenty  -third,  and  twenty  -  fourth 
Sons  are  aquatic  Plants, ^growing  on 
the  Sides  of  Ditches  and  Standing* 
waters  in  many  Parts  oiEngUmii 
fo  are  not  kept  in  Gardens.  The 
twenty 'firfi  Sort  is  us*d  in  Medicine 
as  an  ^ntifcorbutjc,  and  ftands  in 
the  Di^nfary  nn^r  the  Title  of 
Amugallis  aquatica^  or  Becabta^a, 

The  twentyiixthSort  hath  white 
woolly  Leaves,  which  are  a  little 
fa  wed  on  their  £dges  ;  the  Flowers 
are  produced  in  fine  long  Spikes^ 
which  are  of  a  fine  blue  Colour;  and 
the  Plant  doth  not  fpread  fo  much  as 
man/  of  the  other  Sorts ;  io  deiervet 
a  Place  in  every  good  Garden.  Thta 
flowers  in  Jmfy  and  Jugufi, 

The  thirtieth  Sort  is  an  humble 
Plant,  wiiii  fine  cut  Leaves,  and  has 

the 
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tke  Appearance  of  the  fifterntli  Sort ; 
but  the  Plant  is  much  foiallery  and 
the  Leaves  are  more  cat.  This  flow- 
ers 10  Mmf. 

The  cwentjr  -  (ereath,  twenty- 
eighth*  twentf -ninth,  and  thirty-firil 
Soru  were  difcover^d  by  Dr.  J49«r»#- 
Jwt  in  the  Levamt^  and  are  rare  in 
England  zx.  prefent.  Thefe  are  pre- 
ferv'd  in  fome  carious  Botanic  Gar- 
liens  for  Variety ;  bat  are  not  fo 
beautiful  as  many  of  the  Sorts  here 
named. 

There  are  fome  more  Species  of 
this  Genus,  than  are  here  enamera- 
ted ;  moft  of  which  are  annual  Plants, 
which  have  no  Beauty:  I  have  there- 
fore omitted  themi,  as  they  are  fel* 
dom  admitted  to  have  a  Place  in 
Gardens. 

The  thirty -fecond  Sort  is  preferv- 
cd  in  fome  Gardens,  for  its  variegii- 
ted  Leaves ;  but  it  is  the  (ame  with 
the  feventeenth  Sort. 

The  laft  Sort  is  a  Native-  of  the 
warmeft  Parts  oi America  ;  therefore 
is  too  tender  to  live  in  England^  un- 
lefs  it  is  prefervVi  in  a  warm  Stove ; 
but  as  it  has  little  Beauty,  it  is  rarely 
preferf  *d  in  the  Gardens,  uniefs  for 
the  fake  of  Variety. 

Moft  of  the  Sorts  before^men- 
tion*d  deierve  to  have  room  in  large 
Gardens  \  where,  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  ihady  Border,  they  will  conti«> 
sue  a  loi)g  time  in  Flower  ;  and  as 
the  Sorts  fucceed  each  other,  fo, 
where  they  are  rightly  plac*d,  they 
will  make  an  handfome  Appearance 
during  moft  of  the  Summer- months  : 
fpr  fome  oi  the  Sorts  begin  to  ftow- 
er  ia  Aprils  others  io  Mzy,  fome  in 
JunruAJuly^  and  continue  great 
Part  of  Augufi : .  and  as  they  require 
but  little  Care  to  cultivate  them»  be- 
ing extreme  hardy,  growing  upon 
any  Soil,  or  in  any  Situation,  they 
better  deferve  room  in  .a  Garden 
than  many  otbex  Plants,  which  are 
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more  efteemM  for  being  rare,  than 
for  their  Beauty  or  Ufe. 

Thefe  Plants  mavall  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  theur  Hoots,  which 
may  be  done  every  third  Year ;  for 
if  they  are  too  often  parted,  or  divi* 
ded  into  fmall  Heads,  they  will  not 
make  any  Figure ;  becaufe  whea 
they  have  not  a  Number  of  Stems, 
fo  as  to  form  a  good  Bunch,  they  are 
foon  paft  their  Beauty,  and  have  bat 
a  mean  Appearance.  The  bed  time 
to  part  thefe  Roots  is  ztMicbmelmMS^ 
that  they  mxf  be  weH  rooted  again 
before  Winter ;  for  when  they  are 
removM  in  the  Spring,  theyfeldom 
flower  ftroog  the  fame  Year,  efpedal- 
]y  if  the  S^on  fliould  prove  diy. 
Thofe  Sorts  which  grow  pretty  tall, 
are  very  proper  to  plant  under  large 
Trees  in  open  Wildernefs-qoarten: 
but  thofe  with  trailing  Branches  art 
fit  for  the  Sides  of  Banks,  or  irregu- 
lar ihady  Slopes,  where  they  will 
make  an  agreeable  Variety. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  the 
Virtues  of  the  common  Speedwell, 
which  have  caoCcd  it  to  be  in  grtat 
Requeft  of  late.  It  is  found  an  ex- 
cellent Remedy  for  the  Gwmt^  and  all 
Rheumatic  Diforders.  The  Method 
is,  to  make  aTea  of  the  dried  Herb : 
the  Qoantity  to  be  os'd  is  about  a 
Quarter  of.anOance»  from  which 
four  common  Diihes  of  Tea  may  be 
drawn :  thefe  are  to  be  drunk  every 
Morning,  until  the  Patient  finds  Re- 
lief. To  this  fome  add  the  dried 
Herbs  of  Bog-bean  and  Ground- 
pine,  which  they  mix  in  equal  Quan- 
tities, and  make  a  Tea  of  tken«i 
from  which  many  Perfons  have  re- 
ceived great  Benefit. 

VIBURNUM,  TheWay&nag. 
or  Pliant  Mealy-tree. 
The  CharaBgrt  urt ; 

7he  FlfmffT  cwfifii  tf  mtr  ^*/. 
nvbub  I'j  divided  into  /ivi  Parts,  t»J 
exfftndi  in  a   dreular  Order  ;  tbtft 
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Hre  colUaeiintQ  tbtForm  of  an  Vm- 
vrella:  the  Ovary  ^  nvhich  is  placed 
in  tbt  Upper 'fart  of  the  Flotwer,  he- 
tomes  aJhftBerry,  full  •fjuice^nuhich 
ctnttains  oneflony^  comprefs^ d^  furrow- 
€d  Seed. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Viburnum.  Matth,  The 
common  Viburnum,  or  Pliant  Mea- 
ly-tree. 

2.  Viburnum  fclio  variegato. 
The  commonVibarnum,  with  firiped 
Leaves. 

3.  ViBURNVM  foliis  fubrotwtdis 
ferratis  glabris.  Flor.  Ftrg.  Ame" 
rican  Viburnum,  with  roundifh 
iinooth  fawed  Leaves,  commonly 
called  The  Black  Haw. 

4.  Viburnum  Americanum^  am* 
fliffimo  folio  candidiffimof  florihus  in 
umbeila  candidis.  Dale,  American 
Viburnum  with  large  white  Leaves, 
and  white  Flowers  growing  in  dn 
Umbel. 

5.  Viburnum  Americanum  latl- 
foUttm^  fori  has  in  umbeila  candidis^ 
maculis  mbris  adfperfis^  ramvlis  to- 
mentofs,'  Broad -leavM  American 
Viburnum,  with  white  Flowers 
growing  in  an  Umbel,  which  arc 
jotted  with  red,  and  the  Branches 
very  woolly. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Trees  is  vtry 
common  in  divers  Parts  ofEfrgland, 
})articularly  in  Kent,  where  it  grows 
in  moft  of  the  Hedges  upon  the  dry 
chalky  Hills  near  Gropjefend,  Ro' 
cbefier,  &c»  in  very  great  Plenty. 
But  notwith (landing  its  being  thus 
common,  yet  it  delcrves  a  Place  in 
fmall  Wildernefs  -  quarters,  among 
other  flowering  Trees  i  where,  by 
its  mealy  Leaves  andShoots,  together 
with  its  large  Bunches  of  whiteFlow- 
crs  in  the  Spring,  which  are  fuccecd- 
cd  by  red  Berries  in  Autumn,  it  af- 
fords an  agreeable  Variety.^ 

This  Tree  may  be  propagated  ci- 
ther from  Seeds,  or  bv  laving  down 

Vol.  Ill/ 
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the  tender  Branches;  bnt  the  formef 
Method,  being  tedious,  is  feldom 
pradlisM  ;  efpecially  fince  young 
Plants  may  be  taken  from  the  Woods 
or  Hedges,  where  there  arc  many  of 
the  oldTrees  growing,  from  which  a 
Number  may  foon  be  propagated. 

The  befl  time  for  laying  thefe 
Branches  is  in  Autumn,  jud  as  the 
Leaves  begin  to  fall  (the  manner  of 
laying  them,  being  the  fame  as  for 
other  hardy  Trees,  need  not  be  here 
repeated).  By  the  fucceeding  Aa- 
tumn  the  Layers  will  be  rooted, 
when  you  may  take  them  off  from 
the  old  Plants,  and  tranfplant  them 
into  aNurfery  for  two  or  three  Years, 
in  which  they  may  be  trained  up  to 
regular  Stems  and  Heads,  and  may 
afterward  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  Tree  com- 
monly grows  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  Feet  high;  but  it  is  rarely 
Teen  above  iixteen  or  eighteen  ;  fo 
that  it  (hould  be  planted  in  Lines 
with  fuch  Trees  as  do  not  exceed 
jchis  Growth  :  otherwife  it  will  be 
hid  thereby,  and  their  Beauty  loft. 

The  (Iriped  Sort  may  be  propa- 
gated by  inarching  it  upon  the  plain 
Sort.  This  is  preferv'd  by  fuch  as 
delight  in  variegated  Plants  ;  but 
there  is  no  great  Beauty  in  it.  Thefe 
Trees  feldom  grow  near  fo  large  aa 
thofe  of  the  plain  Sort ;  as  is  the 
Cafe  of  all  other  Itrip'd  Plants. 
The  third  Sort  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Englijh  Gardens  fromA^<?r/i&- 
America,  and  is  now  pretty  common- 
ly cultivated  in  foipe  of  the  Nurfe- 
rics  near  London,  6y  the  Title  of 
Black  Haw  ;  which  is  the  Nan^e  ic 
was  brought  by  from  America,        ^ 

This  is  a  regular  growing  Shrab^ 
which  rHes  to  the  Height  of  ten  or 
twelve  Feet  :  the  branches  are  pro* 
dticM  oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the 
Leave?  j  which  are  of  a  deep- green 
Colour,    and    intire,    having    their 
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Edges  fliehtly  fawed .  The  Flowers 
are  prodac'd  ia  fmall  Ujnbels,  at 
the  Extremity  of  the  Branches^ 
which  are  white.  TheTe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fofc  fuccalent  Berries^ 
whichff  when  ripe^are  of  a  dark-pur- 
ple Colour. 

It  is  very  hardy,  fo  endures  the 
Cold  of  our  Winters  very  well,  and 
grows  in  any  Soil ;  but  nauil  not  be 
too  much  exposM  to  ftrong  Winds, 
which  are  apt  to  fplit  down  the 
Branches,  and  render  the  Shrubs  ve- 
ry unfightly.  This  may  be  propa^ 
gated  by  laying  down  the  Branches, 
in  the  fame  maiuier  as  hath  been  di- 
rected for  the  common  Sort. 

The  fourth  Sort  has  much  theAp- 
pearance  of  the  common  Viburnum; 
but  the  Leaves  are  larger,  and  are 
very  mealy  on  both  Sides :  theShoots 
are  alfo  more  woolly.  I  received  the 
Seeds  of  this  Sort  from  Sautb-Caro" 
li/ta,  which  were  fent  me  by  my  late 
Friend  Dr,  Thomas  Dale, 

This  Sort  is  hardy  enough  to  live 
in  the  open  Air  in  Englaml^  if  it  is 
planted  in  a  warm-fhelter'd  Situa- 
tion. It  delights  in  a  moift  light 
Soil,  in  which  it  thrives  much  better 
than  upon  a  dry  gravelly  Ground  ; 
for  it  grows  naturally  upon  fwampy 
Land  in  Amtrica.  But  the  beft  way 
is,  not  to  plant  thefe  into  the  full 
Ground,  until  they  have  obtained 
Strength  to  refift  the  Cold  ;  fo  that 
when  the  Plants  arerais'd  fromSeeds, 
they  ihould  be  kept  in  Pots,  and  in 
Winter  plac'd  under  a  commonHot- 
bed-frame  ;  where  they  (hould  have 
as  much  free  Air  as  poiTible  in  mild 
Weather,  and  only  be  ihelterM  from 
hard  Froft.  After  twoYears  Growth 
from  Seeds,  the  Plants  will  be  (Irong 
enough 'to  tranfpl  ant  into  thcGround, 
which  ihould  be  done  in  the  Sprlhg 
of  che  Year;  fhaking  the  Plants  out 
othe  Pots,  and  preferving  a  Bal  of 
Earth  to  their  Rocts,  which  will  fe- 
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care  the  Plants  from  Hazard  ;  and 
if  the  Spring  (hould  prove  dry,  ic 
will  be/ proper  to  water  them  until 
their  Roots  are  well  efiablilhM  ib 
the  Ground  ;  after  which  time  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  than  what 
is  ufually  beftow*d  on  other  flower- 
ing Shrubs. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  lajring 
down  of  the  Branches,  in  the  (ame 
manner  as  the  common  Viburnum  ; 
but  this  ihould  not  be  pradis^d  until 
the  Shrabs  have  gotten  fuficient 
Strength ;  and  when  the  Layers  are 
laid,  if  the  Seafon  ihould  prove  dry, 
it  will  be  of  greatScrvice  inpromote- 
ing  their  taking  Root,  if  they  are  da- 
]y  watered. 

The  fifth   Sort  is   very  tender. 
The  Seeds  of  this  Kind  were  fent 
from  Campechy  by  Mr.  RahgrS  Mil* 
Air,  who  found  the  Plants  growing 
in  low  marihy Places  in  great  Plenty. 
This  Sort  rifes   to  the  Height    of 
eight  or  ten  Feet,  and  has  broader 
Leaves  than  the  common  Sort,  which 
are  (while  young]    coverVl  pretty 
thick  with  a  fo^  whiteDown ;  but  as 
the  Leaves  grow  older,  their  Upper- 
iides  are  greener,  and  loie  mofl  of 
the   Down.    The  young  Branches 
are  alio  very  woolly  ;  but  as  thefe 
grow,  older,  it  falls  off.     The  Flow- 
ers are  produced  from  the  Wings  of 
the  Leaves  in  large  Bunches,  which 
are  white;  but  tht  Jpiea  or  Sam*  * 
mits  are  of  a  red  Colour,  which,  at 
a  fmall  Difiance,  appear  like  Stripes 
in  the  Flowers.     After  the  Flowers 
are  decayed,  theFruit  appears  white; 
when  ripe,  turns  black. 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by 
Seeds,  which  ihould  be  fown  on  an 
Hot-bed  early  in  the  Spring  ;  and 
when  the  Plants  are  come  up,  and 
fit  to  tranfplant,  they  ihould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot 
fiird  with  light  rich  Earth,  and  thca 
plungM  into  an  Hot- bed  of  TaDoers 

Bark; 
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Bftrk  ;  dbienriog  to  fhfdt  Aem  frcfin 
tbe  San  until  tfaey  have  taken  new 
Rooty  when  they  (hoald  hcve  free 
Air  admitted  to  them  every  Day  in 
proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the 
Seafon;  and  as  they  are  Plants  which 
delight  in  low  marfhy  Places,  they 
nsaft  be  conftantly  fdppHed  with 
Water  in  hot  Weather,  otberwHc 
they  will  not  thrive.  At  Micbatl- 
mas  they  fhonid  be  remov'd  out  of 
the  Hot-bed,  and  p]mig*d  into  the 
Bark-bed  in  ^hc  Stove ;  where  they 
fhoold  be  kept  in  a  xtioderate  Tem- 
perature of  Heat,  and  m  oft  be  fre- 
quently watered;  in  which  Stove 
they  will  retain  their  Leaves  a?I  the 
Year^  and  make  cohfiderable  Pro- 
grefs;  fo  that  in  two  Yean  from 
lowing,  they  will  produce  FIo#ers 
and  Fruit. 

As  thefc  Plants  grow  older  and 
ftronger,  they  may  be  treated 
more  hardily  ;  therefore  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  dry  Stove  in  Winter, 
and  in  the  Middle  of  Summer  may 
be  expos'd  abroad  in  a  warm-fhel- 
tcr'd  Situation,  with  other  tender 
Exotic  Plants;  obferving  in  dry 
Weather  to  water  thcm^  duly,  and  to 
ihift  them  into  other  Pots,  as  they 
ihall  require  it.  With  this  Manage- 
ment they  will  produce  their  Flow- 
ers every  Year,  toward  the  End  of 
Summer ;  and  if  the  Autumn  proves 
very  ^vourab1e»  or  the  Plants  are 
early  removM  into  the  Stove,  they 
will  perfcft  their  Seeds  very  well. 

This  Sort  may  alfo  be  propaga- 
ted by  Layers,  as  the  other  ;  but 
when  the  Shoots  are  laid  down,  it 
will  be  proper  to  plunge  the  Pots 
into  a  moderate  Hot  bed  of  Tanners 
Bark,  which  will  caafe  them  to  put 
out  Roots  much  fooner  than  when 
they  are  exposM  abroad.  The  Lay- 
ers, when  fufficicntly  rooted,  may 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  into  fepa- 
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ratePotf,  and  treated  in  the  fiune 
manner  as  the  feedling  Plants. 

VJCIA,Vetch. 
The  CbarmSers  are ; 

Tt  batb  a  pafiHenacicms  Flnaer^ 
9ttt  of  twbofi  Empalement  arifes  tbe 
Point ai^  *wbicb  afternvarj  becomes  a 
Pod  full  ofr^uniijh  or  angulvtr  Steds  : 
U  nvbicb  muft  be  added ^  Tbe  Leanjes 
gFonv  as  it  voere  by  Pairs  ^  on  a  Mid' 
die-rib  ending  in  a  Tendrils 
The  Species  are ; 

1 .  Vic  I A  fati^va  ntulgaris,  femine 
nigra,  C.  B,  P.  Common  Vetch 
or  'fare. 

2.  Vicikfati*vaalba.  C,  B,  P, 
White  Vetch  or  Tare. 

3.  ViCiA  fupina,  latiffimo  folio 
non  ferrato,  Toum.  Low  Vetch, 
with  a  broad  Leaf  not  ferrated. 

4.  ViciA  fupina^  latiffimo  folio 
ferrato,  Tourn.     Low  Vetch,  with  a 

broad  ferrated  Leaf. 

5.  ViciA  multiftora,  C,  B,  P. 
Many-flower'd  Vetch. 

6.  ViciA  maxima  dumetorttm,  C, 
B.  P,     Bulh  or  perennial  Vetch, 

7.  V ici  A  fepium,  folio  rotundiore 
acuto^femine  nigro,  C  B.  P.  Bulh 
Vetch,  with  a  rounder  (harp-pointed 
Leaf,  and  a  black  Seed. 

8 .  V  J  CI  A  vulgaris,  actitiorefhli9, 
femine  par*vo  nigro,    C,  B.  P.    Wild 

Vetch,  wfth  a  fiiarpcr-pointed  Leaf» 
and  a  fmall  black  Seed. 

9    V ici  A  perennis   incana  multi" 
flora,  Bot,  Mofifp.    Hoary  perfennial 
Vetch,  with  many  Flowers. 

10.  V 1 01 A  perennis  mu  hi  flora,  met* 
jori  flore  ctxrulto,  ex  alho  mixto.  Bot» 

Mcnfp.  Tufted  perennial  Verch, 
with  a  large  blue  Flower  mix'd  with 
White. 

11.  ViCJ  A  perennis  multi  flora  in* 
cana,  infularum  Stcethadum.  Inft.  R, 
H.  Perennial  hoary  tufted  Vetch 
of  the  Stcechades. 

12.  V I  c  I A  fyheflris  birfuta  inca* 
4  Y  2  na. 
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na,    C.  B,  F.    Hoary  roogh  wild 

Vetch. 

13.  ViQiK  /ylnjfjtris  incana^  ma* 

jor  (sf  propcox,  Parijlenfij,  flon  fua- 

'vtTuhentn.  ^nfi.  R.  H.  The  greater 

early  hoary  wild  Vetch,  with  a  foft 

red  Flower. 

14.  V I  CI  A  fyl*vatica  maxima^  pi  - 
fi  fyl'vejiri  fimilii,  J,  B.  The 
greeted  wild  Vetch,  reiembling  wild 
Peas. 

15.  V I  CI  A  /ylveftru  luteUy  filiqua 
hirjuta.  C.  B,  P.  Wild  yellow  Vetch, 
with  hairy  Pods. 

16.  V I  CI  A  ftrotina  perennts^  fiort 
Itit to,  filiqua  birfuta,  Inft.  R»  H. 
Late- dowering  perennial  Vetch,with 
a  yellowFlower,  and  an  hairy  Pod. 

17.  V I ci  A  ftrotina  pertnnis ,  flort 
luteo^  filiqua  glabra,  Inft.  R,  H, 
Late-flowering  perennial  Vetch,  with 
a  yellow  Flower,  and  fmoother  Pod. 

18.  ViciA  J^lveftris  lutea^  €um 
gaka  fufca,  J.  B.  Wild  yellow 
Vetch,  with  a  brown  Standard. 

19.  ViciA  Crttica  multiflorala- 
tifolia^fiott  inttnft  purpurea,  Tourn. 
Car.  Broad  leav'd  many-flower'd 
Vetch  of  Creu,  with  a  deep-purple 
Flower* 

20.  ViciA  Oritntalis  multi flora 
incana^  angvftiJpmQ  folio,  Tourn.  Cor, 
Hoary  Ealtern  tufted  Vetch,  with  a 
very  narrow  Leaf. 

21.  ViciA  fvema  millofiffima  l^ 
incana .  flore  pat-^vofpicato,  tx  purpurea 
ad  iantbinum  vergtnte,  Tourn,  Cor, 
Themoft  hairy  and  hoary  S'pring 
Vetch,  with  a  fmall  fpiked  Flower, 
from  a  purple  to  a  violet  Colour. 

22.  Vic  I A  multiflora  fpicata.flo- 
ribus  albidis,  calyce  purpurea.  Tourn, 
Cor.  Spiked  tufced  Vetch,  with 
whitidi  Flowers,  and  a  purple  £m- 
palement. 

23.  Vic  I A  Orient  alts  viultifora 
argenttOyfore  'varicgato.  Tourti.Cor, 
Eallern  tufted  filvcry  VcLch,  witna 
variegated  Flower, 
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24.  V ici A' OHiMtalitt  Jbrg  maxi'^ 
mo  pallgfcenttf  maeula  lutta  wi^f* 
Tourn,  Cor,  Eaftern  Vetch,  with 
a  large  pale  Flower  fpotted  with 
yellow. 

35.  ViciA  muUiflora  Cajfuhica 
frutefcem^  lentis  filiqua.  Brtyn.Prod. 
Shrubby  tufted  Vetch,  with  Pods 
like  Lentils. 

26.  VlciA  fyl'vatica  nmdtifhra 
maxima,  Pbyt,  Brit,  The  greateft 
tufted  wood  Vetch. 

27.  ViciA  ftgttum^  cum  filiqtiis 
flurimis  birfutis.  C,  B,  P.  Small 
wild  Tare,  with  many  rough  Pods. 

28.  ViciA  figtium^  fingularibus 
fiJiquis  glabris*  C  B,  P,  Com 
Vetch,  or  fine  Tare,  with  fingle 
fffiooth  Pods. 

29.  ViciA  mimma^  cum  fiUqms 
glabris,  Inft.  R.  H,  The  fmallci 
Vetch,  with  fmooth  Pods. 

30.  WlciK five  Craccajfoliis  (if 
filiquis    longioribus,     Bot,      Monfp. 

Vetch  with  longer  Leaves  and  Pods. 

31.  Vi  ci  A  minima  pr^tcox^  Pari' 
fienfium,    H,    R.    Par,     The  leaH 

early  Vetch,  w  ith  an  angular  Seed. 

The  firil  of  thofe  here  mentioned 
is  cultivated  in  the  .Fields  in  divert 
Parts  o(  England  for  the  Seed,  which 
is  the  common  Food  of  Pigeons: 
the  Method  of  cultivating  them  is 
hereafter  inferred. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of 
thefirflf  from  which  it  only  diners 
in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  and 
Seeds,  which  in  this  Kind  are  bodi 
white  i  but  the  Flowers  of  the  other 
Kind  are  purple,  and  the  Seeds  are 
black.  This  may  be  cultivated  is 
the  former. 

The  third  and  fourth  Sorts  arr, 
at  prefent,  only  preferv'd  in  Botanic 
Gardens  in  England i  tho*  1  believe 
they  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
Fields  as  the  common  Sort,  widi 
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Thefe  muft  be  Town  in  the  their  Shoots  die  down  in  Autamn» 
Spring,  as  Peas ;  but  fhould  have  a  and  frefh  ones  come  out  the  follow- 
light  dry  Soil,  and  require  more  >og  Spring;  fomeof  which  will  rife 
Toom  than  the  common  Sort :  for  to  the  Height  of  Eve  or  fix  Feet,  and 
the  Plants  are  apt  to  fpread  pretty  trail  over  Buihes,  or  whatever  Plants 
far,  provided  they  like  their  Situa-  they  grow  near ;  fo  that  they  muft 
tion.  They  are  both  annual  Plants^  be  fupported,  otherwife  they  will 
which  decay  foon  after  their  Seeds  appear  very  unfightly. 
are  ripe.  Thefe  are  fupposM  to  be  Thefe  may  1^  propagated  by 
the  Bean  of  the  antient  Greeis.  Seeds,  which  may  be  fown  in  Drills 

The  fifth  Sort  grows  wild  in  di-  on  a  Border  of  freih  Earth,  exposed 

vers  Parts  of  England,  underHedges,  only  to  the  morning  Sun.     The  beft 

and  by  the  Sides  of  Woods,  where  time  for  fowmg  thefe  Seeds  is  in 
it  climbs  npon  whatever  Bufhes  are  March,  and  when  the  Plants  come 
near  it ;  and  during  the  time  of  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
flowering  (which  is  commonly   in    Weeds ;    and  where  they  are   too 

Jtmt  aoidjufy)  it  affords  an  agree-  clofe  together,  fome  of  them  (hould 
able  Profped.    This  Plant  may  be    be  drawn  up  to  give  room  for  the 

cultivated  by  the  Sides  of  Wilder-  remaining  ones    to    grow    flrong^ 

nefs-qaarters ;  where  it  may  be  aU  This  is  all  the  Culture  they  require 

low^d  to  climb  upon  fome  low  Ba(h-  till  Micbathnasy  when  their  Shoots 

es,  without  whidi  Support  it  feldom  will  decay;  at  which  time  the  Roots 

thrives  well ;  and  in  fuch  ihady  Si-  ihould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 

caations  it  will  flower  extremely,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned 

continue  for  feveral  Years.  Thebeft  to  remain,  which  (hould  be  under 

Way  to  propagate  it  is  by  fowing  Trees,  and  in  other  Ihady  Wilder* 

the  Seeds   either  in  Spring  or  Au-  nefs-quarter& :   where,  if  they  are 

tamn,  in  the  Places  where  they  are  rightly  difpos^d,  they  will  thrive  ex- 

to  remains  for  thefe  Plants    com-  tremely  well,  and  make  an  agreeable 

snonly  ihoot  their  Roots  downright  Variety. 

into  the  Ground,  fo  that  they  feldom        The  eleventh  Sort  grows  wild  in 

thrive  well,  if  tranfplanted.  the  Stcecbades  ^es^  from  whence  the 

The  fixth,  eighdi,  and  fifteenth  Seeds  have  been  obtained  by  fome 

Sorts  grow  wild  in  this  Kingdom,  curious  Perfons,  who  preferve   the. 

The  fixth  is  vtry  common  in  fliady  Sort  for  the  fake  of  Variety ;  as  is 

Wood9,  and  on  the  Sides  of  Banks  alfo  the  eighth  Sort,  which  is  found 

under  Trees«  in  moft  Parts  oi  Eng*  wild  in  tiie  Neighbourhood  oi  Pa* 

iand^    The  eighth  Sort  is  found  on  nV. 

Sbootwir-hill,  and  in  fome  other        The  nineteenth,  twenticth,twen* 

Flaices  inEng/and.  And  the  fifteenth  ty-firft,  tweaty-recond,twenty-third» 

grows  on  Glafiiuhury-tbcrn'-bill  in5p-  and  twenty- fourth  Sorts  were  difco- 

msrfetjhire*  vcr'd   by  Dr.  Tournefort  in  the  Le^ 

The  feventk,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  njant^  from  whence   he  fent  their 

fourteenth,    iixteenth,    feventeenth ,  Seedsto  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris^ 

and  eighteenth  Sorts  grow  wild  in  Thefe,  though  they  are  Natives  of. 

Germany^  France^  and  Italy ;  but  are  warmer  Countries  than  England,  yet 

not  Natives  of  this  Country.  Thefe  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  open 

are  all  of  them  abiding  Plants, whofe  Air,  and  may  be  admitted  into  Gar- 

Koots  coAtinue  feveral  Years ;  but  den^  fpr  the  fake  oi  \'aricty, 

4  V  3  The 
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The  twenty-fifch  Sort  is  alfo  in  and  abide  the  Winter ;  dttriiig  wUck 
abiding  Plant,  whofe  Shoots  decay  ti«ie  they  4p  not  appear  89  if  tkcy 
every  Autumn,  and  freih  ones  are  would  evicr  become  iarg^  enough  to 
'  produced  in  the  Spring.  This  Sort  lojure  the  Crop  amopgft  which  they 
ihould  have  a  motft  (hady  Situation,  grow  ;  hut  in  the  Spring  they  wiU 
in  which  the  Shoots  will  rife  fi^e  or  tend' forth  mwy  Uiezal  Shoots,  h 
fix  F^et  high,  and  produce  great  as  to  iprcsad  la  a  copfidecable  Di- 
Quantities  of  Flowers  ;  thereby  ^1^  ftance;  and  by  their  Tendrils  wiU 
fording  an  agreeable  Variety  in  Tome  &itei  tbemfetve^  to  the  Stalks  of 
obfcure  Places,  where  few  better  Corn^  or  any  other  Plants,  and  theiae- 
Plants  will  thrive.  by  greatly  weaken  them ;  and  fome- 

Thetwenty.fixth  Sort  grows  wild  tiQies»  where  theie  Weeds  nre  in 
in  fome  Woods  in  the  Notth  of  £«f-  plenty,  and  the  Com  but  weak,  they 
lonJ^  as  alfo  in  Oxfrrdflnre.  I'hM  will  ramp  quite  orer  it,  and  Aereby 
is  likewiie  an  abiding  Plant,  which  almoft  deHroy  it.  The  beft  time  to 
ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  extirpate  thefe  Weeds  is  in  Marth  or 
as  the  former  Sort.  ^iU  when,  if  they  are  cut  up  with 

As  all  thefe  Sorts  of  Vetches  grow  a  Spaddlo  in  dry  Weather,  they  wifi 
ne  ir  Buihes,  or  under  Hedges,  ^  in  a  Day  or  two  be  efediudly  do- 
which  they  climb,  and  are  thereby  ilroy'd,  fo  a9  not  ^o  recover*;  and  if 
fupported  from  trailing  on  the  this  be.  repeated  two  or  three  Sea- 
Ground,  fo,  whenever  they  are  fons,  it  will  intirely.  cleaur  the  Land 
brought  into  Gardens,  they  fhould    of  them* 

)be  planted  in  the  like  Situation ;  for        The  thirty-firft  Sort  is  a  very  fmall 
if  they  trail  on  the  Ground,  they    annual  Plant,  which  grows  wild  en 
will  run  over  whatever  Plants  grow    chalky  Hills  in  fome  Parts  of  Eng- 
near  them,  and  make  a  bad  Appear*    ^«<^,  but  particularly  near  GreiMth 
ance  $  whereas,  if  they  are  planted    in  Ksnt.    It  flowers  the  Beginning 
near    any  ordinary  Shrubs,    over  *  of  jipril^  the  Seeds  ate  ripe  in  Ma^. 
which  they  may  be  allowed  to  ram-    and  the  Plant  foon  afDcr  penflies ;  ib 
ble,  their  Flowers  will  appear  feat-    that  whoever  is  deHrous  to  find  itp 
tering  among  the  Branches  of  the    inuft  fearch  for  it  while  it  is  in  Vi* 
Shrubs,  and  aSbrd  an  agreeable  Va-    gour ;  otherwife  it  is  fo  imaU,  that 
liery.  it  can  hardly  be.difcoverM.    If  this 

The  twenty  •  feventh,  twenty-  Plant  is  defign*d  to  be  preiierv*d  in  a 
eighth,  twenty  ninth,  and  thirtieth  Garden,  the  Seeds  (hould  be  iovrs 
Sorts  are  annual  Plants,  which  grow  early  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants 
too  plentifully  amongft  the  Corn,  fo.  may  getStrength  before  Winter;  for 
ai  to  become  very  troablefome  when  they  are  Town  in  the  Spring 
Weeds  in  feme  Parts  oi  England i  they  feldom  fucceed.  When  they  are 
therefore  ihould  be  rooted  out  in  the  once  eftabli(h\i  in  a  Garden,  and  thdr 
Spring,  before  their  Seeds  ripen  ;  for  Seeds  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will 
if  any  of  them  are  permitted  to  ftand'  maintaia  themfelves  better  tlua  yi 
until  their  Seeds  are  ripe,  the  firil  fown  by  Hand;  and  will  require  no 
hot  Day  after,  the  Pods  will  burd^  other  Care  but  to  keep  them  ckic 
and  call  their  Seeds  to  a  great  Di<^  from  Weeds. 
Aance,  fo  as  to  fill  the  Ground  with  There  are  fome  of  the  larger  Kinds 
young  Plants  in  Autumn.  Thefe  of  thefe  Vetches  as  wdl  worth  col* 
Plants  always  come  np  in  Antamo»    tiratipg.in  thaEidds  aathe  comiaoa 
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Tare,  and  will  ferve  for  the  Cime 
Parpofei ;  efpecially  the  fecond, 
third,  and  ninth  Sorts,  which  grow 
large,  and  afford  a  good  Qaantity  of 
Seeds.  Thefe  may  all  be  cultivated 
in  the  fame  manner  u  the  common 
8ort,  and  are  equally  hardy. 

The  ufaai  time  for  rowing  of 
Vetches  or  Tares  is  in  the  Spring, 
aboQt  the  Middle  of  February ;  bot 
from  fevtral  Experiments  which  I 
have  made,  I  ftAd  it  to  be  a  much 
better  Method  to  few  them  in  Au- 
tnma  ;  for  as  they  are  hardy  eQongh 
to  reiift  the  Froft  in  Winter,  they 
will  get  Strength  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  will  grow  confiderabfy  larger 
than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
Spring,  and  wiR  produce  a  larger 
Quantity  of  Seeds  ;  which,  ripening 
early  in  Summer,  may  be  gather*d 
in  before  Wheat-harvefl. 

The  Sorts  of  Vetches  which  are 
cultivated  for  Ufe  in  the  open  Fields, 
fhould  be  Town  in  Drills,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  is  pra£l:iM  for  Peas; 
Thefe  Drills  (honld  be  a  Foot  and 
an  half,  or  two  Feet,  afunder,  thit 
there  may  be  room  for  the  Hoeing- 
plough  to  go  between  them,  in  or- 
der to  deforoy  the  Weeds,  and  to 
earth  the  Plants.  Thefe  Drills 
fhould  be  about  the  fame  Depth  as 
thofe  uAialiy  made  fot  Peas;  and 
the  Seeds  (hould  be  fcatter*d  about 
the  fame  Diftance  in  the  Drills.  Thefe 
Seeds  (hould  be  carefully  coverM  as 
icon  as  they  are  fown  ;  for  if  they 
are  left  open,  the  Rooks  will  difco- 
ver  them ;  fo  that  where  they  are 
not  carefully  watch'd,  they  wiJl  in- 
tirely  devour  them.  Indeed  thefe, 
being  fown  in  Autumn,  will  be  in 
lefs  Danger  than  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  Spring  ;  bccaufe  there 
is  more  Food  fbr  Rooke  and  Pigeons 
in  the  open  Fields  at  this  Seafon ; 
and  the  Plants  will  appear  much 
fooper  above  -  ground.      The  bcil 
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time  to  fow  them  is,  about  the  Be- 
ginning of  September  i  for  the  Rainf 
which  nfually  fall  at  that  Seafon, 
will  bring  them  up  in  a  fhort  thne. 
Toward  the  Latter-end  of  OSoher^ 
the  Plants  will  have  obtained  confi- 
derable  Strength  ;  wherefore  they 
fhould  then  be  earthed  up  with  the 
Hoeing- plough.  This  Work  fhould 
be  perform*d  in  dry  Weather,  and  ia 
doing  of  it  Care  muft  be  had  to  lay 
the  Earth  up  as  high  to  the  Stems  of 
the  Plants  as  poffible,  fo  as  not  to 
cover  their  Tops ;  becaufe  this  wiH 
fecure  them  againft  Froft.  The 
whole  Space  of  Ground  between  the 
Rows  fhould  alfo  be  (Hrr'd,  in  or- 
der to  dellroy  the  Weeds ;  which, 
if  carefully  performM  in  dry  Wea- 
ther, will  lay  the  Land  clean  tin 
March ;  at  which  time  the  Crop 
fhould  be  earthed  a  fecond  time,  and 
the  Ground  clean*d  again  between 
the  Rows ;  which  will  caufe  the 
Plants  to  grow  vigorous,  and  in  a 
little  time  they  will  fpread  fo  as  to 
meet,  and  cover  the  Spaces  ;  where- 
as thofe  fown  in  the  Spring  will  not 
grow  to  half  this  Size,  and  will  be 
very  late  in'  flowering. 

Some  People  fow  thefe  Vetches  i 
and  when  riiey  are  fully  grown, 
plow  them  in  the  Ground,  in  otder 
to  manure  it.  Where  this  is  de- 
fign*d,  there  will  be  no  Occafion  to 
fow  them  in  Drills  at  this  Diflance, 
nor  to  hnfband  them  in  the  manner 
before  direded  ;  but  in  this  Cafe  it 
will  be  the  befl  Method  to  fow  theiU 
in  Autumn,  becaufe  they  will  be  fit 
to  plow  in  much  fooner  the  follow- 
ing Year  ,*  fo  that  the  Land  may  be 
better  prepir'd  to  receive  the  Crops 
for  which  it  is  intended.  In  fome 
Parts  of  Fravce^  and  in  Italy ^  thefe 
Vetches  are  fown  for  feeding  of  Cat- 
tle while  green,  and  are  accounted 
very  profitable :  and  in  many  Parts  of 
Enghavd  they  are  cultivated  to  feed 
4  V  4  Can. 
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Cart-horfes,  (ff  c. ;  though  upon  fuch 
Land,  where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it 
will  be  much  better  Hufbandry  to 
cultivate  that  for  this  Purpofe. 

Where  chefe  Plants  are  cultivated 
for  their  Seeds,  they  fhould  be  cut 
iboD  aftef  the  Pods  ch  .nge  brown  : 
and  when  they  are  dry,  they  muft 
be  immediately  flacked ;  for  if  they 
are  fuffer'd  to  lie  out  in  the  Field  to 
receive  Wet,  and  there  comes  one 
hoc  Day  after  it,  the  Pods  will  moft 
of  them  burd,  and  caft  out  the 
Seeds.  When  che  Seeds  are  threfh'd 
out,  che  Haulm  is  elleem'd  very  good 
Food  .or  Cat  lie ;  and  fome  have  re- 
commended the  Seeds  for  Horfes, 
and  aflirm  they  are  as  proper  for 
thofe  Animals  a^  Beans;  which,  if 
trup,  will  render  them  more  valu- 
c\jic^  becaufe  thefe  will  grow  on  the 
lighteft  fandy  Land,  where  Beans 
will  not  thrive;  fo  may  be  a  good 
Improvement  to  fome  Counties  in 
England^  where  they  do  not  attempt 
to  cultivate  Beans. 

VINCA  PERVINCA.  ^iirPcr- 
Yinca. 

VINCETOXICUM.     rUi  Af- 
Clepias. 

VINE.     Vide  Vitis. 

VIOLA,  Violet, 
The  CbaraBers  are ; 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous 
FUweTf  fometwbat  re/embling  the  pa" 
filionaci^us  Flowtr ;  for  its  tavo  up" 
per  Petals^  in  fome  miufure^  nprtfent 
the  Standard^  the  i<wo  fide  ones  the 
Wings ;  but  tbe  lotver  one^  nvbicb  ends 
in  a  Tail,  in  fome  meafure  refembks 
the  Keel :  out  of  tbe  En^aiement  arifes 
$be  Pointal^  lAfbicb  afterward  becomes 
a  Fruity  for  tbe  mofipart^  tbree-cor-^ 
nerdy  opening  into  three  Parts,  and 
full  of  roundijh  Seeds, 
The  Species  are ; 

I.  V 1 01, A  Martia  purpurea,  flore 
finplici  •dire*  C  ^v  F.     Common 
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purple  Violet,  with  a  fweet-fcented 
Flower. 

2.  Viola  Martia  major  birfuta 
inodora,  Mor,  Hifi.  Greater  hairy 
Marcb  Wioltt,  without  Smell. 

3.  Viola  Martia  imodorm  fylve^ 
ftris.C.B.P.  WadorDogfi  Violet. 

4.  Viola  Martia  alba.  C.  B,  P. 
White  fweet-fcented  Violet. 

5.  Viola  Martia,  mnltipliei  fiurt. 
C.  B,  P,    Dou)>le  purple  Violet. 

6.  Viola  Martia,  fhre  multipSd 
candido.  C.  B,  P.  Double  white 
Violet. 

7.  Viola  Martia,  folio  elegeater 
ifariegato,  flore  albel»  Marcb  Vio* 
let,  with  a  beautiful  variegated  Leaf^ 
and  a  white  Flower. 

8.  Viola  Martia,  flore  ruhelle. 
Mareb  Violet,  with  a  rediih-colour*d 
Flower. 

9.  Viola  ereSa,  flore  camdee, 
Mor.Hift.  Upright  Violet,  vyidia 
blue  Flower. 

10.  Viola  Martia  bortenfls^foUis 
emplioribui,  CB.P.  GtLt6tti  Marcb 
Violet,  with  larger  Leaves. 

11.  Viola  Martia  iuodora  fflvt* 
ftris,  foliis  mucronatis,  oblangis,  U 
flriaioribus.  C.  B.  P.     Dogs  Violet, 

with   oblong   and  narrow-pointed 
Leaves. 

12.  YiOLh  ,  Martia,  multipUd 
flore  rubello.  C.  B,  F.     Marcb  Vkh 

let,  with  a  doable  redifh  Flower. 

1 3.  Viola  Martia,  mult ipliei flore 
ex  albo  &  purpureo  ^oariegato,  C.  B, 
P»  Marcb  Violet,  with  a  doable 
Flower,  variegated  with  White  ud 
Purple. 

14.  Viola  Martia  umltrplex, 
flore  cinereo.  H,  R.  Far.      Doobie 

Marcb  Violet,  with  an  aih-'Colottr'd 
Flower. 

1  J.  Viola  Martia  iutenfe  fur* 
purea^floreminoreplem,  y,  B.  Merch 
Violet,  with  a  iinall  double  Flower, 
of  a  deep-  purple  Colour. 

16.  ViOU 
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1 6.  Viola  Atfina^  folio  in  phres 
partes  Mffeao,  C.  B,  F.  Aifim  Vio- 
lcc»  witk  a  Leaf  cut  into  many 
Parts. 

17.  Viola  Jlpina  rotundi/oli^ 
Imiea.  C.  B.  P.  YcUow  Violet  of 
the  Aipst  with  a  roundiih  Leaf. 

18.  Viola  mwtana  lutea  grandi' 
Jlora,  C.  B.  P.  Mounuia  Violet, 
witba  large  yellow  Flower. 

19.  Viola  tricohr  horttnfit  r/- 
p$iu.  C.B.P,  PanTieSy  Heart9-eaTe» 
or  three-coloor*d  Violet,  commonly 
call'd  three  Faces  under  an  Hood. 

20.  Viola  mwtana  tricohr  odo' 
TatiJfmA,  C,  B.  P.  The  moft 
fweet-fmelling  three-colourM  moun- 
tain Violet. 

21.  Viola  wtoniana  alba  granM" 
flora.  C.  B.  P.  Great-flower'd  white 
mountain  Violet. 

22.  Viola  montana  lutta,  fuhro- 
iundo  crenato  folio,  Barr.  Icon,  Yel- 
low mountain  Violet,  with  a  ronnd- 
i(h  notched  Leaf. 

2  3 .  V 1  o  L  A  montana  cctrulea  gran  • 
diflora.  H.  R,  Par.  Great-flower'd 
blue  mountain  Violet. 

24.  Viola  montana  iutca,  foJiis 
non  cnnatij,  C.  B,  P.  Yellow  moun- 
tain Violet,  with  Leaves  not  notch- 
ed. 

2^.  Viola  JEtniea  tnBa  hicoUr 
birfttta  minima  tlatior  ac  ramofior. 
fhrt.  Catb,  Upright  two-colour*d 
hairy  stry  fmall  Violet  of  JStna, 
taller  and  more  branching. 

26.  Viola  arvonfstjlot'etofo  h- 
teo.  C.  B.  P.  Field  Violet,  with  a 
Flower  all  yellow. 

27.  Viola  coeruUa  maxima ^  cu- 
tumerinis  hirfutis  foliis^  Virginiana, 
Pluk.  Pbyt,  The  largeft  blue  Violet 
of  yirginia^  with  hairy  Cucumber* 
leaves. 

28.  Viola  maxima^  cucumerinis 
jtirjutis  foliiiy  Virginiana^  fiort  luteo. 

PM.  Aim.    The  largeft  Violet  of 
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Virginia^    with    hairy    Cucomber^ 
leaves,  and  a  yeliow  Flower. 

29.  Viola   Virginiana,   platam 

fort  foliis,  par*vis  {jT  incanis.  PJttL 

Mautijf.      Virginian    Violet,   with 

fmall  hoary  Lesives,  (hapM  like  thofe 

of  the  Plane-tree. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mentioned  is 
'vtTj  common  in  Woods,  and  (hady 
Lanes,  in  divers  Parts  of  England^ 
and  is  what  (liould  always  be  ufed  in 
Medicine  1  though  the  People  who 
fell  thefe  Flowers  in  the  Markets,  do 
many  times  impofe  upon  the  Igno- 
rant the  Flowers  of  the  fecond  Sort» 
which  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  firft,  and  fill  up  the  Meafure  bet- 
ter ;  but  they,  having  no  Smell,  are 
very  improper  for  Ufe. 

All  the  eight  £rft  Sorts  are  pretty 
Varieties  in  a  Garden ;  where,  being 
planted  under  Hedges,  in  Wilder- 
sefles,  or  other  (hady  Places,  thejr 
w&l  thrive  exceedingly,  and  will 
want  no  other  Culture  than  only  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds ;  and 
in  the  Spring,  when  they  are  in 
Flower,  they  cad  forth  a  moilagree« 
able  Perfume,  efpecially  in  Morn- 
ings or  Evenings ;  fo  that  it  renders 
fuch  Places  very  delightful  at  thofe 
Seafons. 

Thefe  nay  be  eafily  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots.  The  beft 
time  for  which  is  at  Michaclmaj^ihat 
the  Plants  may  take  Root  before 
Winter;  fo  that  they  may  Howcr 
Wronger  the  fucceeding  Spring. 

The  double  Sorts,  and  thofe  with* 
out  Smell,  may  be  admitted  for 
Variety  ;  but  the  fmgle  blue,  whit^ 
and  redi(hcoIour*d  Sorts,  are  thofe 
which  (hould  be  mod  cultivated  ;  be- 
caufe  thefe  are  equally  well-fceoted^ 
in  which  the  grealeil  Curiofity  of 
thefe  Flowers  confiils.  And  thefe, 
all  growing  wild  in  EngUnd^  may  be 
eaiily  obcaia*d   in  C^antity  from 

their 
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tbeir  Places  of  Growth,  by  foch  wlio 
mre  ioad  of  tiiefe  Flawen. 

The  »tDth  Sort  is  prefer^M  in  fome 
cinioiu  Gardexu  for  Variety;  but 
there  is  no  Scent  in  its  Flowers ;  fo 
that  it  hardly  merits  a  Place  in  curi- 
ooft  Flower-gardens. 

The  tenth  Sort  diCers  from  the 
coBUBon  Violety  in  having  large 
katiy  Leaves ;  and  the  Flowers  have 
Bot  To  good  Flavour :  but  this  Sort 
is  frequently  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
and  the  Flowers  are  brooght  to  the 
Markets  ;  tho'  they  are  not  near  fo 
good  for  Vie  as  the  common  Sort. 

The  eleventh  has  oblong  pointed 
Leaves,  in  which  it  difiers  from  the 
laft:  the  Flowers  of  this  Sort  have 
BO  Flavour;  fo  are  uafit  for  Ufe. 

The  twelfth,  thkteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  Sorts  are  Va- 
rieties of  tho  common  Violet  with 
^ttble  Flowers:  thefe  are  worthy 
of  a  Place  in  every  good  Garden,  on 
Mcount  of  their  fine  double  fweet- 
fmelling  Flowers,  efpecialiy  as  they 
lequire  no  other  Culture  than  the 
€omflion  Violet :  but  thefe  Sorts  do 
sot  produce  their  Flowers  in  great 
Plenty,  unlefs  they  are  planted  in  a 
itrong  Soil,  and  an  open  airy  Situa- 
tion ;  for  in  foiall  or  dole  Gardens 
they  do  not  fiower  near  fo  well,  as 
where  they  have  a  clear  open  Air. 

The  eleven-  next-men  tion*d  Sorts 
agree  with  the  Hearts-eafe  or  Pan- 
fies,  more  than  with  the  other  Kinds 
of  Violet :  the  feventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth, twenty-firft,  and  twenty- 
third  Sorts  are  perennial  Planes, 
which  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
their  Roots ;  the  beft  time  for  doing 
of  this  is  at  Micbaiimas^  that  they 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  Spring : 
thefe  delight  in  Shade  and  Moiilure, 
therefore  ihould  be  planted  on  a 
North  Border ;  and  in  dry  Weather 
they  muft  be  duly  watered,  others 
wiie  they  will  not  thrive,      l^he 
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eighteenth  Sort  grows  wild  in  tiie 
North  afSngloikf,  upon  moift  Moan- 
tains:  the  tweaty-firft  and  tvirancy- 
third  Sorts  are  only  Varieties  of  this, 
differing  in  the  Colour  of  their  FUm- 
crs.  < 

The  nineteenth  is  the  cdmiob 
Panfy  or  Hearts-eafe,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  Number  of  Varieties: 
thefe  are  all  annual  Plants,  which 
fcatter  their  Seeds,  and  propagate 
themfelves  in  ^enty,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  ftand:  the  twentieth 
Sort  is  by  moch  the  moft  valoaUc; 
the  Flowers  of  this  being  larger,  the 
Colours  very  beaotifal,  and  (heScent 
almoft  equal  to  the  common  Violet- 
flower. 

Thefe  Sorts  wilt  fcatter  their  Seeds 
in  a  fliort  time  after  their  Flowen 
are  paft ;  and  the  Plants  which  coaie 
up  in  Autumn  will  flower  very  earlf 
in  the  Spring ;  and  thefe  will  be 
fucceeded  by  the  Spring-plants ;  k 
that  where  they  are  indulged  in  a 
Garden,   there  will  be  a  conflam 
Succeflion  of  their  Flowers  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  Year ;  for  they  will 
flower  all  the  Winter  in  mild  Sea- 
fons,  and  moft  Part  of  the  Summer 
in  fhady  Situations ;  which  renden 
them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  every  good 
Garden :  but  then  they  muft  not  be 
be  allowed  to  fpread  too  far,  left 
they  become  tronblefome-  Weeds; 
for  their  Seeds,  when  ripe,  are  caft 
out  of  their  Covers  with  great  E^ 
fticity  to  a  confidcrable  Diftance; 
and  the  Plants  will  foon  fpread  over 
a  large  Space  of  Ground,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  ftand. 

The  common  Panfy  ftands  in  the 
College- Difpni/at^ry^  as  a  medicinal 
Plant  i  but  is  rarely  ufed  in  Eifgl^- 

The  twenty  -  feventb,  twentv- 
eighth,  and  twenty -ninth  Sorts  aiv 
Natives  of  Firginin^  N^w-Etrgkit^ 
and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Nert^ 
Amenca-i  from  whence  fome  of  (be 

I'laoa 
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Plaots  liave  been  broa^t  tq  Eng' 
Umlt  and  are  preferv*d  in  Gardens 
by  fome  carious  Perfons.  for  the  £dce 
of  Variety :  bat  as  their  Fbwers 
bavtt  no  Scent,  and  little  Beauty, 
they  are  oot  much  reg;arded. 

Thefe  are  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon Violet,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  parting  their  Roots,  in.  the  fame 
manner  as  is  pradtis*d  for  that ;  and 
they  fhouM  hare  a  moift  fhady  Situa- 
tion, and  a  light  Soil. 

VIORNA.    r/ip  aematitis. 
-  VIRGA  AU?LEA..  Golden-rod. 
The  CharaStrs  are ; 

^hi  Ltanin  an^  for  tbi  moft  part^ 
mvJMe,  w$dart  plac'd  alttmatdy  on 
ihc  Stalks :  the  Calyx,  or  Flowtr- 
€np^  is  fquamout:  tbi  Flotvers  arc 
/ma//,  radiattJ,  andof  a  ytlkw  Co* 
/wr,  confifting  of  many  F/ortts,  gaelf 
^*w/ilc/f  isfnrmflf'd'mitb  an  Embryo^ 
nu/ncb  afterward  become  a  See4% 
ia*ving  a  downy  Sulfiance  adhtring  t$ 
it :  to  fwbicb  Jboidd  be  added,  fbat 
the  FJonjt»rs  are  frodu^d  in  a.  /ong 
Sfike. 

The  Species  arc ; 

1.  ViaQA  AyasA  vulgaris  latifa* 
iia.  J.  B.  Th9  common  or  broad-* 
leaved  Golden  rod. 

2.  ViRGA  AuRBA  montane,  fo/i^ 
angujio  /ubineano,  fiofcu/is  eongfoba* 
tis.  Rati  Syn,  Narrow-leav'd  moun- 
tain Golden-rod,  with  an  hoary 
Leaf,  and  conglobate  Flowers. 

3.  ViacA  AgREA  angufiifo/ia, 
panictJa  fpecio/a,  Canadenfis.  H.  IL 
Par.  Narrow-leav'd  Canada  Gold- 
en-rod,  with  a  fpecious  Panicle. 

4.  ViRCA  AvREA  Canadenfis  bir- 
fata^  panieula  minw  fpeciofq,  Boerb. 

Jnd.  Rough  Canada  Golden-rod,  with 
a  leis  fpecious  Panicle. 

5.  ViRCA  AuREA  Nov^e  Ang/ioi, 
a/tijjima^    paniculis  nonnunquam  re- 

fiexis,  F/or.  Bat.  The  tallcft  Ntw 
png/and  Golden-rpd,  with  a  reflex'd 
Panicie. 
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6.  ViRGA  AvRBA  Mffima /erotic 
na^  panicu/a  fpeciofa  patula,  lUnd, 
Talleft  late-ilowerin^  Golden-rod. 
with  a  fpecious  fpreading  Panicle. 

7.  ViRQA  AuaEA  Virginiana^fom 
His  angkfiiorihus  a/peris^  panieula  mi^ 
nus  fuci»f4t.  P/uk.  Pbyt.  Firginiam 
Golden-rod,  with  narrow  rough 
Leaves,  and  a  lefs  fpecious  Panicle, 

8.  ViRGA  AuREA  rugofis  fo/itt^ 
Fir  gins  ana^panicuiajlomm  ampujfitna. 
P/uk,  Pbyt.  Rough-leav'd  Virgins^ 
Golden-rod,  with  an  ample  Panicle 
of  Flowers. 

9.  ViRCA  AuRBA  fiHis  Itemlm 
non/erratis,  panicu/a  fpeciofit,  Jlori^, 
bus    magnis.    F/or.  Bat.     Smootii- 
leav'd  Golden-rod,  with  a  fpecioua 
Panicle,  and  large  Flowers. 

10.  ViRGA  AuREA  Marylandicet^ 
Jpicis  J/orum  racemofis,  fo/iis  integri^ 
fca/jris.  Mart,  Hift,Rar.P/ant.  Gold* 

en-rod  from  Maryland,  with  brancii- 
ing  Spikes  of  Flowers,  and  wholf 
rough  Leaves. 

11.  ViRGA.  AuRBA  Canadisefie^ 
afterifci  fo/io.    Par.  Bat.    Canada 

Gokien-rod,  with  a  Leaf  like  Afte* 

rifcus.  •    * 

I  a.  ViRCA  AvRBA  Americanm 
ferrata,  fioribus  adfoliorum  a/as  com^ 
g/obdtis,  Breyn.  Prod,  Jmericem 
Golden-rod,  with  ferrated  Leaves, 
and  conglobated  Flowers  coming 
out  from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves. 

13.  ViRGA  AuRBA  /imomi  fo/i0^ 
panicu/a  uno  *uerfu  difpofita.  H.  R, 
Par.  Golden- rod  with  a  Sea-la- 
vender-leaf,  and  the  Flowers  grow- 
ing upon  one  Side  of  the  Stalk. 

14.  ViRGA  AuRBA  Noveboracen* 
fis  glabra,  cau/ibus  rubentibus^  foUst 
angujiis  g/abris.  F/or,  Bat.  Smooth 
Ne*w-Tork  Golden-rod,  with  red 
Stalks,  and  narrow  fmooch  Leaves. 

i$.VltiGSiAvKUA  JioribujfJ/u/o^ 
Jis,  Jenecionis  inftar,  fo/iis  angufiori'r 
busnon  ferratis.  HiJi.Oxon.  Gold^ 
en-rod  with  fiftulous  Flowers,  fome- 

what 
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what  like  Groundkl,  and  narrow 
fmooth  Leave?. 

1 6.  ViRCA  AtJREA  Canadenfis^ 
foUis  eamofis  non  ferratis  latiorihus, 

Hift,  Oxon,   Golden-rod  with  broad 
fiefliy  fmooth  Leaves. 

1 7 .  Vi  RCA  Au  R  E  A  Notut  AngUa^ 
faliis  iongijjimu  glabris,  Flor,  Bat, 
New-EnglandG^AtVL'Todit  with  long 
fmooth  Leavesv 

1 8.  ViRGA  AuREA  Americana 
iirfuttty  radiu  odorato,  Jonc^*  Hairy 
Amtrican  Gol4jen-rody  with  a  fweet 
Kooc. 

19.  ViRGA  AuREA  Americana  ca^ 
•fa  glabra,  Hort.  Eltb.  Smooth 
jimerican  Golden-rod. 

20.  ViRGA  AuREA  Americana^ff- 
£is  angnftijfimi  glabris^  floribus  ex 
gdisfbliorum  prodeuntibus ,  Dale,  Ame- 
rican Golden- rod,  wkh  very  narrow 
imooth  Leaves,  and  the  Spikes  of 
Flawers  coming  oat  from  the  Wings 
€f  the  Leaves. 

21.  ViRGA  .AuREA  Americana 
ferotina^  caulibus  purpurafcentibus^ 
fohis  oblongo-ofuatit  glabris  fejfiltbus^ 
fiicii  Jhrum  craffioribus.  Dale^  Late 
American  Golden-rod^  with  purple 
Stalks,  and  oblong  oval  fmooth 
Leaves  embracing  the  Stalks,  aod 
thick  Spikes  of  Flowers. 

22.  ViRGA  A  UREA  major,  fiHis 
glutinafis  (ff  granjeolentibus,  lift,  R, . 
H,  Greater  Golden-rod,  with  clam- 
soy  and  (linking  Leaves. 

23.  ViRCA  AvREA  minar,  foUis 
fhttinofis  l^  gra^veolentibus,  Inft.  R. 
H.  Smaller  Golden-rod,  with  clam- 
my and  iltnking  Leaves. 

24.  ViRGA  AuREA  major f  faliii 
glmtinofis  &f  gravfolint/btu,  gallas 
fereni,    Inft,  R.  H,      Greater  galj- 

faearing  Golden- rod,  with  clammy 
and  ftinkmg  Leaves. 

25.  ViRCA  AuREA  Virgini/tna 
finmia,  Zaa\  Annaal  yhgiuian  Gold- 
m-rod* 
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26.  ViRCA  AuREA  Amiricame 
annua  graHjeolem,  flore  minima,  foUis 
conjugatit,  fsT  hyperici  modo  perform^ 
tij,  Houft,  Annual  iHnking  Ameri^ 
can  Golden-rod,  with  a  very  'fmall 
Flower,  and  Leaves  growing  by 
Pairs,  which  are  perforated  in  the 
manner  of  5/.  John^s-imrt, 

27.  ViROA  AuREA  Americamt^ 
article  fiiiii  rugofis  conjugatit  fef  bir^ 

fntiSfflorumJ^icisfoiiofts.  Houft,  Ama- 
rican  Golden-rod,  with  rough  Net- 
tle-leaves growing  by  Pairs,  and  the 
Spikes  of  Flowers  fet  with  ibuli 
Leaves. 

c8.  ViRCA  AuREA  *  Americana 
fruticofa,  falicis  folio,  ftoribus  fuafi 
umbellatis,  Houft.  Shrubby  Ameri- 
can Golden  -  rod,  with  a  Willow-leaf^ 
and  Flowers  growing  almoft  in  an* 
Umbel. 

There  afc  feveral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant,  which  are  preferv*d  in 
fome  curious  Botanic  Gardens  ;  but 
thofe  here  mentioned  are  the  moil 
valuable  Sorts  which  I  have  yet  feen 
in  the  Englift?  Gardens ;  the  greateft 
Part  of  which  are  Natives  oi  Amu- 
rica,  from  whence  it  is  very  pro- 
bable,  there  may  be  many  other 
Sorts  brought,  fince  thefe  Plants  pro- 
pagate themfelves  by  (bedding  thier 
Seeds,  which  are  likely  to  produce 
new  Varieties  annually  ;  as  do  moft 
other  Sorts  of  Plants ;  fo  that  there 
may  be  no  End  to  their  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  very  great  Orna- 
ments in  the  Borders  of  large  Flow- 
er-gardens, where,  by  their  Succef- 
fion  of  Flowering,  they  aflbrd  a  very 
great  Pleafure;  for  the  carlieft  Kinds 
begin  to  flower  in  June,  which  are 
fucceeded  by  other  Sorts  until  the 
Latter-end  of  OBoberi  and  their 
Flowers,  being  produced,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  long  fpecious  Spikes 
or  Panicler,  make  a  very  handfome 
Appearance,  and  are  y^vy  ornamen- 
tal 
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Hi  taFlower-potSy  when  interma*d 
itrith  Flowers  of  diiferent  Colours,  to 
place  in  Kooms. 

They  are  all  cafily  propagated  by 
parting  their  Roots  in  the  Spring, 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot;  and  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  Middle  of  the  lar- 
ger Borders  in  the  Flower-garden  : 
cbey  will  grow  in  almoft  any  Soil  or 
Situation ;  but  will  thrive  beft  in  a 
frefli  light  Earth,  and  an  open  Ex- 
pofure ;  tho'  fonie  of  the  hardiell  of 
chem  may  be  placed  under  Avenues 
of  Trees,  where  they  will  continue 
in  Flower  a  long  time,  and  look  very 
well.  The  firft  twelve  Sorts  are  har- 
dier than  the  reft,  and  will  increafe 
very  fall  by  Off  fets,  which  fome  of 
them  fend  forth  in  very  great  Plen- 
ty ;  infooiuch  that  if  they  are  not 
carefully  dug  round,  at  lead  once  in 
every  Year,  and  their  Roots  cut 
round,  they  will  fpread  over  the  Bor- 
ders where  they  are  planted,  and  de- 
droy  fuch  Plants  as  hand  near  them. 
The  other  Sorts  Ihould  have  a  warm- 
er Situation,  and  a  dry  Soil :  thefe 
are  not  fo  apt  to  fpread  at  their  Roots 
as  the  others ;  fo  that  there  will  be 
no  DifHculty  of  keeping  them  with- 
in Bounds. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mcntion'd  is 
fometimes  ufed  in  Medicine.  This 
grows  wild  in  moft  ftiady  Woods  in 
the  South  Parts  of  England i  from 
whence  the  Roots  may  be  tranfplant- 
ed  into  a  Ihady  Part  of  the  Garden, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  flower 
very  well. 

The  fecond  Sort  grows  upon  the 
Mountains  in  Wahsy  as  alfo  upon 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees:  this  is  a  very 
low  Plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than 
a  Foot  high,  and  flowers  toward  the 
Latter-end  ofjunt. 

The  nineteen  Sorts  next-men- 
donM  arc  ^-2X1x^9  of  America :  thefe 
grow  fome  two  Feet,  others  three, 
iomc  four  and  five  Feet  high  ;  and 
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flower  After  each  other  from  Julj  ta 

November. 

Thefe  are  all  perennial Plants,whic!i 
die  to  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
every  Winter,  but  rife  again  the 
fucceeding  Spring:  moft  of  them 
produce  their  Flowers  in  Autumn  ; 
and  if  the  Seafon  proves  favourable, 
will  ripen  their  Seeds;  which,  if 
fown  foon  after  ripe,  will  come  up 
the  following  Spring,  from  whence 
fome  new  Varieties  may  be  obtain- 
ed. 

The  twenty. fecond,  twenty-third, 
and  twenty-fourth  Sorts  feldom  con- 
tinuing longer  than  two  or  three 
Years,  Ihould  be  often  renewed. 
Thefe  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
their  Roots ;  but  the  Plants  which 
are  thus  parted,  rarely  thrive  fo  well 
as  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  Seeds : 
but  as  thefe  Plants  do  not  perfeft 
their  Seeds  every  Year  in  England^ 
the  other  Method  muft  be  pradifed 
to  preferve  the  Kinds.  The  boft 
time  for  this  Work  is  in  Autumn, 
that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before 
the  Spring,  otherwife  they  will  not 
flower  very  ftrong.  Thefe  Sorts 
Ihould  be  planted  on  a  loamy  Soil 
on  open  Borders ;  for  they  will  not 
thrive  under  the  Drip  of  Trees, 

The  twenty-fifth  Sort  is  an  annu- 
al Plant  of  no  great  Beauty ;  which, 
if  permitted  to  fcatter  its  Seeds,  will 
become  a  Weed  over  the  Garden, 
This  Plant  is  now  become  a  com- 
mon Weed  in  the  Fields  in  divers 
Parts  of  England:  but  it  is  generally 
believed  the  Seeds  were  at  firfl  blown 
out  of  Gardens ;  for  it  was  originally 
brought  from  America. 

The  twenty -fxxth,  twenty -fe- 
venth,  and  twenty-eighth  Sorts  were 
difcover'd  by  the  late  Dr.  Houjloun, 
at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Thefe,  being  ten- 
der Plants,  will  not  live  in  the  open 
Air  in  Er:glar:d.  Tney  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  Seedi",  which  fhould  be 

fown 
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(own  on  a  moderate  Hot-bed  earl/        We  have  but  one  Specia  of  tUi 

in  the  Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  Plant  in  England;  'viz* 
sre  come  up,  |hey  ihould  be  tranf-  '      Viscum  haccis   alhis.    C,  B.  P, 

planted  into  Pots  filled  with  frefh  Common  Miileto,  with  white  Ber^* 

Earth,  and  then  plunged  into  a  mo-  ries. 

derate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark ;        Thi^.  Plant   is  always  prodocVl 
dbferving,  afcer  they  have  taken  new  from  Seed,  and  is  not  to  be  colti* 
Soot,  to  admit  a  lan^e  Share  of  free  vated  in  the  Earth,  as  moft  other 
Air  to  them  every  Day,  when  the  Plants  i  bat  is  always  found  grow- 
Weather  is  warm»  as  alfo  to  water  ing  upon  Trees  ;  from  whence  the 
them  conftantly  every  Day ;  for  they  Antients  accounted  it  a  Super- planti 
naturally  grow  in  moift:  Places.  The  nioft  of  whom  thought  it  was  an  Ex- 
twenty -fixth  Sort,  which  is  an  annual  crefcence  on  the  Tree,  without  the 
Plant,  will  flower  toward  the  Mid-  Seed  being  previoufly  lodg'd  there  \ 
He  of  June,  and  the  Seeds  will  ri-  which  Opinion  is  now  generally  con- 
pen  the  End  ofAugufi ;  when  fome  of  futed  from  a  repeated  Number  o( 
them  Ihould  be  Town  to  come  up  be-  Experiments, 
lore  Winter ;  becaufe  the  Seeds  will        The  Manner  of  its  \hav%  prapa- 
JBore  certainly  grow  at  this  Seafon,  gated  is  this ;  n)i%.  The    Mifleto- 
than  in  the  Spring  ;  and  the  Plants  thrulh,  which  feeds  upon  the  fier- 
will  grow  much  ftronger.  The  twen-  ries  of  this  Plant  in  Winter,  when 
ty-feventh  Sort,    being  a  biennial  it  is  ripe,   doth    often    carry  the 
Ffant,  rarely  flowers  the  firft  Seafon;  Seeds  from  Tree  to  Tree  ;  for  the 
therefore  this,  and  the  tweoty-eighth  vifcous  Part  of  the  Berry,  which  iffl- 
Sort,  which  is  an    abiding  Plant,  mediately  furrounds  the  Seeds,  doth 
Ihould  be  removed  into  the  Stove  at  fometimes  fallen  it  to  the  outward 
l/Hchaelmas^  and  placed  where  they  Part  of  the  Bird's  Beak ';  which  to 
may  have  a  temperate  Degree  of  get  difengaged  of,    he  ftrikes  his 
Warmth  in  Winter,  in  which  they  Beak    againft   the   Branches  of  a 
nay  be  prefervM  :  but  they  mud  be  neighbouring   Tree,    and    thereby 
frequently    refreftiM   with  Water,  leaves  the  Seed  flicking  by  this  vif- 
tho'  in  very  cold  Weather  it  rauft  cous  Matter  to  the  Bark ;  which,  if 
not  be  given  in  great  Quantities,  it  lights  upon  a  fmooth  Part  of  the 
With  this  Management  the  Plants  Tree,  will  fallen  itfelf  thereto,  sad 
will  flower  extremely  well,  and  add  the  following  Winter  will  put  out 
io  the  Variety  in  the  Stove.  and  grow  ;  and  in  the  fame  maoaer 

VISCUM,  Mifleto.  it  may  be  propagated  by  Art;  for 

The  Charaders  are ;  if  the  Berries,  when  full-ripe,  arc 

7ht  Flower  cmjifls  of  Me  Leaf,  rubbed  upon  the  fmooth  Part  of  die 

which  is  Jhafd  like  a  Eafin,  andyfor  Bark  of  a  Tree,  they  will  adhere 

the  mnft  party  di'vidtd  into  four  PartSy  clofely  thereto  ;  and,  if  not  deilroy- 

And  hefet  with  JVarts :  tbt   Ovatyy  ed,  will  produce  Plants  the  follow* 

which  is  froduc'din  the  Female  Flow-  ing  Winter. 
ersy  is  placed  in  a  remote  Part  of  the        The  Trees  which  this  Plant  doth 

Plant  from  the  Male  FhwcrSy  and  moft   readily  take   upon,  are,  the 

conjifs  of  four  Jkortf.r  Leagues :  this  Apple,  the  Afti,  and    fome   oAef 

afterivardbt comes  a  ronndBerryyfull  fmooth-rinded  Trees  y  but  I  have  fe- 

of  a  glutinous  Suhjiame  inchJiHg  a  vcral  times  try'd  it  upon  the  Oak 

/ lain  heart  -fap'^d  Seed.  without  Succefs  j  for  the  Bark  oi that 

Tree 
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Tree  is  of  too  clofe  a  Textare  to  ad- 
mit the  Seeds  ftriking  therein ;  which 
u  alfo  the  Reafon  it  it  fo  rareljr 
foand  apoo^that  Tree:  and  not- 
withftaoding  the  great  Encomiums 
which  have  beeo  given  to  theMiAeto 
of  the  Oaky  for  its  Medicinal  Vir- 
tues I  yec  I  can*t  help  thinking,  that 
it  is  equally  good,  from  whatever 
Tree  it  be  taken  ;  nor  is  it  poflible 
to  find  this  Plant  growing  io  any 
Quantity  upon  the  Oak;  fo  that 
thofe  Perfons  who  pretend  to  furnifh 
th^  Town  widi  it  for  phyfical  Ufe, 
do  but  impofe  upon  the  World  ;  for 
it  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  when- 
ever a  Branch  of  an  Oak-tree  hath 
any  of  thefe  Plants  growing  upon  it, 
it  is  cut  ofFy  and  prefervM  by  the 
Curious  in  their  Colle&ions  of  Na- 
tural Curiosities  ;  and  of  thefe  there 
are  bat  few  to  be  feen  in  England, 

As  to  what  feme  Perfons  have  af- 
ferted  of  the  Manner  how  it  is  pro- 
pagated, from  Tree  to  Tree,  by  the 
Miileto-thruihes,  which  eat  the  Ber- 
ries, and  void  the  Seed  in  their  Dao|^ 
upon  the  Braoches  of  Trees,  where- 
by the  Seeds  are  lluck  thereon,  and 
take  Root  into  the  Bark,  and  pro- 
duce fre(h  Plants,  I  can  by  no  means 
agree  to ;  iince  if  it  were  only  this 
way  prqpagated,  it  would  always  be 
found  upon  the  Upper-part  or  the 
Sides  of  fuch  Branches,  upon  which 
the  Dung  can  only  be  fuppofed  to 
lodge  ;  whereas  it  is  generally  found 
npon  the  Under-fide  of  Branches, 
where  it  is  aim  oil  impoifible  for  thefe 
Birds  to  caft  their  Dung ;  befides,  I 
believe  the  Stomachs  of  thefe  Birds 
are  too  powerful  DigeHers  to  fuffer 
any  Seeds  to  pafs  intire  thxough  the 
Inteftines.     But  I  fliall  leave  this  to 
fuch  as  have  Leifure   to  make  Ob- 
fervations  in  thofe  Places  where  this 
Plant  abounds ;  and  (hall  add  only  a 
Ihoit  Account  of  the  Method  us'd  to 
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make  Birdlime,  which  may  not  be 
improper  to  infert  in  this  Place  foe 
the  Satisfaflion  of  the  Curious. 

The  Italians  make  their  Birdlime 
of  the  Berries  of  Miileto,  heated  and 
mix'd  with  Oil,  as  that  made  of 
Holly -bark;  and!,  to  make  it  bear  the 
Water,  they  add  Turpentine. 

That  which  is  commonly  «s*4 
with  us,  is  made  of  the  Bark  of 
Holly  I  which  they  boil  for  tea  or 
twelve  Hours :  and  when  the  greea 
Coat  is  feparated  from  the  otbei« 
they  cover  it  up  for  a  Fortnight  la 
a  moift  Place,  pounded  into  a  tough 
Pafle,  that  no  Fibres  of  the  Wood 
be  left  {  then  they  walh  it  in  a  raa* 
niug  Stream  till  no  Motes  appear^ 
and  put  it  up  to  ferment  for  four  or 
£ve  Days,  and  fcum  it  as  often  aa 
any  thing  arifes,  and  then  lay  ic  «p 
for  Ufc.  When  they  nfe  it,  they  in-* 
corporate  with  it  a  third  Part  of  that 
Oil  over  the  Fire. 

The  Birdlime  that  is  farov^t  from 
Dama/eus  b  fuppofed  to  be  made  of 
SebelleAs,  their  Kernels  being  fre- 
quently found  in  it ;  but  this  w^ 
not  endure  either  Froft  or  Wet. 

The  Birdlime  brought  ffom  Sfaim 
is  of  an  ill  Smell. 

The  Bark  of  our  Lantone  or  Way-> 
faring  Shrub,  as  it  is  faid,  will  nuko 
Birdlime  as  good  as  the  beft. 

VISNAGA,  Spanifi  Picktooth. 
The  Cbara&ers  are  ; 

It  is  an  umbelUferoui  Flanty  nvith 
a  rofe-Jhapid  Flaugr^  <^fiftifig  ^fft* 
*U€ral  Petals  f  ^wbicb  refi  en  the  Em* 
palement ;  ivbich  aftemuard  bec^ma 
tbi  Fruity  annpofed  §/t<uio  oblong  fnr* 
ro^d  Seeds :  to  thefe  Notes  snuft  bf 
added^  The  Leaves  are  finely  divided 
like  Funel ;  and  ivhen  the  Flowers  fall 
offf  the  Umbel  controls  together. 
The  Species  are ; 

I .  V 1  s  N  A  G  A  feu  Gingidium,  Mor, 
Umb,     Common  Spanip  Picktooth. 

2,  Vis- 
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^ .  V]  sK  A  G  A  feu  Gingiilum  Montis 
libant.  Munt.  flant.  Greater  Tooth- 
{>ick  of  Mount  Libanus, 

The  firft  Sort  grows  plentifully  in 
the  South  oi  France,  as  alfo  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  Spaniards  make  ufe 
of  the  Footllalks  of  the  Umbel  for 
Tooth-picks,  from  whence  it  obtain- 
ed this  Name.  This  Plant  is  pre- 
ferv'd  in  the  Gardens  of  fome  curi- 
ous Pcrfons,  for  the  fake  of  Variety. 
It  is  an  annual  Plant,  and  periHies 
foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe.  The 
Seeds  of  this  Plant  (hould  be  fown 
early  in  Autumn,  that  the  Plants 
may  obtain  Strength  before  the 
Froft.  Thefc  will  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  Winters  extremely  well,  pro- 
vided the  Seeds  are  fown  on  a  dry 
Soil ;  for  thefe  Plants  do  not  very 
well  bear  tranfplanting :  therefore 
the  Seeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
Plants  are  defignM  to  remain.  In 
the  Spring  the  Plants  fhould  be 
thinn'd  where  they  come  up  too 
thick,  leaving  them  about  fix  or 
eight  Inches  afunder ;  and  if  they  are 
afterward  kept  clear  from  Weeds,  it 
is  all  the  Culture  they  require.  In 
Jufte  they  will  flower,  and  their 
Seeds  will  ripen  in  Auguft, 

The  fecond  Sort  is  lefs  common 
in  England  than  the  firft :  this  is 
found  on  Mount  Uhanus^  and  in  fe- 
veral  other  mountainous  Places  in 
the  Eaft  Country.  The  Umbels  of 
this  Sort  are  much  larger  than  of  the 
former,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant 
are  not  fo  finely  cur.  The  Seeds  of 
this  Sort  have  been  often  br6ught  in- 
to England^  from  which  I  have  raif- 
ed  the  Plants,  ^hich  have  grown 
very  well  the  former  Part  of  the  Sea- 
fon  ;  but  they  have  always  dccay'd 
foon  after  Wdfunimer ;  fo  that  I  ne- 
ver could  preferve  any  of  them  to 
flower. 

VITEX,  Ainu:  Cajius,  or  the 
Cballc-tree. 
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The  Cbara3ers  are ; 
It  bath  a  Flower  confifiing  of  om 
Leafy  'which  appears  as  if  it  had  itic9 
Lips  :  the  Fore-part  is  tubuhfe  i/wvm 
nubofe  Flonuer-cup  rifes  the  Fointal^ 
txjhich  afiemuard  becomes  an  almofi 
fpherical  Fruity  ivhich  is  divided  info 
four  Cells,  in  ivbich  are  contained  oh-" 
long  Seeds :  to  ivhich  maf  be  added^ 
The  Leases  are  digitated,  or  fimger^d^ 
Uke  thofe  of  Hemp, 
The  Species  zrci 

1.  ViTEXfoliis  angttflioribuj^  can^ 
nabis  modo  difpofitis.  C,  B,  P,  The 
Chafte-tree  with  narrow  Leaves- 

2.  ViTEX  latiore  folio.  C,  B.  P. 
The  Chaftetrce  with  broad  femted 
Leaves. 

3.  Y IT txfi*ve  Agnus,  flore  alhido. 
K  R.  Par,  The  Chafte  tree,  with 
whitifh  Flowers. 

4.  ViTEXji've  Agnus  minor,  foKis 
angufliffimis.  H  R.  Par.  The  leflcr 
Chafle-trecy  with  very  narrow 
Leaves. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty 
common  in  moft  of  thofe  EngHJh 
Gardens,  where  a  Variety  of  hardy 
Trees  arc  prcferv'd ;  but  the  other 
Sorts  are  lefs  common,  and  only  in 
fome  curious  Gardens  at  prefent. 
Thefe  Plants  are  all  very  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  planting  their 
Cuttings  early  in  the  Spring,  before 
they  ihoot :  they  require  a  frefli  light 
Soil,  and  muft  be  frequently  rcfreA- 
cd  with  Water,  until  they  have  taken 
Root ;  after  which  they  muft  be  cite- 
fully  clear'd  from  Weeds,  dorng  the 
Snmmer-fcafon  ;  and  if  the  Winter 
prove  fevcre,  you  moft  lay  a  little 
Mulch   upon   the  Surface   of  the 
Ground  between  the  Plants,  to  pre- 
vent the  j^'roft  from  penetrating  to 
their  Roots,  which    would   injarc 
them  wh»le  they  are  young :  towarf 
the  middle  of  March,  if  the  Seafwr 
be  favourable,  you  (hould  tranfplwt 
them  cither  into  the  Places  where 

ibey 
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they  tre  defignM  to  rcinaio.  or  into  The  Species  are ; 

a  NuHery  for  two  or  three  Y^ears  to  i.  Vitis  fyl'utftrit  Lahmfca.  C. 

get  Strength ;  where  tbey  muft  be  B.  P.    The  wild  Vine^  commonly 

pmn'd  up»  in  order  to  form  them  caird  the  Claret  Grape.     This  Sort 

into  regalar  Plants,  otherwife  the/  of  Grape  is  pretty  well  known  in 

are  very  fubjed  to  (hoot  out  their  England:  ithasaBerryof  amiddhng 

Branches  in  a  ftraggling  manner.  Size,  of  a  deep  black  Colour,  co* 

If  thefe  Plants  are  placM  in  a  verM  over  with  a  Bloom  like  a  Flu  in, 

warm  Situation,  and  have  a  kindly  which  may  be  wiped  off ;  the  Juice 

Hght  Soil,  they  will  grow  to  be  eight  ftains  of  a  deep-red  Colour  )  and 

or  ten  Feet  high,  and  produce  their  before  it  is  quite  dead-ripe,  is  of  an 

Spikes  of  Flowers  at  the  Extremity  aaftere  Tafle:  the  Bunches  are  prec- 

of  every  ftrong  Shoot  in  Autumn ;  ty   large,   but  (hort,  having  com« 

which,  altho*  of  no  great  Beauty,  monly  two'  Side-bunches  or  Shoul- 

yet  coming  kite  in  the  Year,  and  ders  on  the  Upper-part  of  the  Bunch: 

having  an  odd  Appearance,  together  the  Leaves  of  this  Vine  are  jagged, 

with  the  Variety  of  their  Leaves,  and  change  to  a  deep-red  Colour  be- 

renders  them  worthy  of  a  Place  in  fore  they  fall  ofiF. 

froall  Wildemefs- quarters,  amongft  2.  Vitis  precox  Columella,  H. 

other  Shrubs  of  the  fame  Growth.  P.  Par.     This  is  called  in  England 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  the  July  Grape  ;  but  in  France^  Ma^ 
laying  down  their  Branches  in  the  rillon,  and  Figne  hdtive.  This  is 
Spring  of  the  Year;  in  doing  of  the  earlieft  Grape  at  prefent  known 
which  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  in  England,  for  which  it  is.  chiefly 
to  break  them;  for  their  Shoots  prefervM^forit  isnotmuch  e(leem*d 
are  extremely  brittle,  and  very  fub-  for  its  Goodnefs  :  the  Skin  is  thick, 
jeft  to  fplit  off  with  the  leaft  Vio«'  the  Juice  but  very  indifferent ;  and 
ience :  thefe  will  take  Root  in  one  the  Berries  commonly  grow  very 
Year,  provided  they  are  water*d  in  thin  upon  the  Bunches.  Thefe  are 
rery  dry  Weather;  and  may  then  of  a  middle  Size,  and  of  a  dark  mud- 
be  tranfplanted  out,  and  roanagM,  dy*-red  Colour. 
as  was  direded  for  thofe  Plants  rais'd  3 .  Vi  t  1  s  Corintbiaea  Jive  Aptria^ 
from  Cuttings.  J.  B.    The  Corinth  Grape,  vulgar- 

VITIS,  The  Vine.  ly  call'd  the  Curran  Grape,  is  an 

The  Chora ffers  are ;  early  Ripener;  the  Berry  is  fmali 

The  flower  cwfifts  of  matrf  Leaves^  and  flcnder,  the  Juice  very  fwcet, 

nvhich  are  placed  in  a  circular  Order ^  and  hath  very  little  Stone.     Of  this 

and  expand  in  form  of  a  Rofe  :  the  Kind  there  are  two  or  three  different 

Ovary ^  nvhich  is  Jituated  in  the  Bot-  Colours,  as  red,  black,  and  tawny. 

torn  of  the  Flower^  afterward  becomes  This  is  the  Sort  which  is  brought 

am  oval  or  round  Fruit,  *whieh  is  very  from  the  Jflands  of  Zaa/,  CrphaUnia, 

fullof  Juice,  and  contains  many  fmail  &c.  by  the  Name  of  Currans,  and 

Stones  in  each :  to  nvhich  Jbould  he  fold  by  the  Grocers  of  London^  to  puc 

added.  That    the  Tree    is  climbing,  into  Puddens,  fcff . 

fending  forth  Clafpers  at  the  Joints  ;  4.  Vitis  iaciniatisfo/iis.  Cornut^ 

hynuhich  it  faftensitfelftonvbatever  Tiie  Parflcy  -  Icav'd   Grape,  'vuigo* 

Plant  flands  near  it  \  and  the  Fruit  This  Sort   was  originally  brought 

is-produc*d in  BuacheSn  from  Canada,  where  it  grows  wild 
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in  the  Woods  ;  aad  is  preferv'd  in 
the  Gardens  of  the  Curious,  for  the 
Variety  of  its  fiue  jagged  Leaves. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  white  Grape, 
and  has  a  fweet  Juice,  but  not  very 
,  vinous  :  the  Berries  are  very  apt  to 
grow  thin  upon  the  Bunches,  uniefs 
the  Vine  is  pruned  (hort,  and  left  but 
thin  with  Wood. 

5.  ViTis/Mir/uta.  a  B.  P.  The 
Morillon  Taconne,  or  Munier,  /.  e. 
the  Miller's  Grape;  this  is  caird  the 
Burgun/iy  in  England,  The  Leaves 
of  this  Sort  are  very  much  powdePd 
with  White,  efpecially  in  the  Spring, 
when  they  firft  come  out,  from 
whence  it  had  the  Name  of  Miller's 
Grape.  It  produces  middle-iiz'd 
black  Grapes,  which  grow  dofe  up- 
on the  Bunches,  and  are  generally 
fliort  and  thick.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent Bearer,  and  an  hardy  Sort. 

6.  ViTis  pracox  CoIimelLe^  net" 
nts  dulcibtts  nigrieantibus.  The  black 
Morillon.  This  is  caird  in  Bur- 
gundy ^  Pineau,  and  at  OrZ^^ff/,  Au- 
verna.  It  is  a  very  fweet  Grape,  of 
a  middle  Size,  fomewhat  oval,  and 
of  a  fine  black  Colour  ;  the  Bunches 
are  fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  former.  This  makes  very  good 
Wine. 

7.  VlTis  UFva  perampla^  acini t  al* 
bidis  dultibus  durioribuf,  Tourn.  The 
ChaiTelas  blanc.  Bar  -  fur  -  Aube, 
White  ChafTelas,  or  Royal  Mufca- 
dine.  This  is  a  large  wnite  Grape, 
and  grows  ciofe  upon  the  Bunches, 
which  are  al(b  very  large,  and  have 
commonly  two  fmall  Side-bunches 
or  Shoulders  produced  from  the  Up- 
per-part of  the  Bunch :  the  Berries, 
when  full-ripe,  if  well  exposed  to  the 
Sun,  change  to  a  pale  amber  Co- 
lour;  the  Juice  is  \ery  rich,  and  the 
Fruit  is  commonly  ripe  early  in  ScP' 
tember. 

8.  VjTts  ^vii/i    ptrampla^    acinit 
duUibus  nigrica^tibus.  T§krru     The 
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ChaiTelas  noir,  /.  #.  The  black  Chaf- 

felas.  This  is  very  often  calPd  the 
black  Mufcadine.  The  Berries  of 
this  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer j  the  Bunches  are  commonly 
larger,  and  are  fomewhat  later  ripes 
the  Juice  is  very  rich.  If  well  ex- 
pofed,  they  bear  well,  and  are  ripe 
toward  the  End  of  Stpttmbtr. 

9.  ViTis  wva  pcramplay  adms 
dulcibus  rubentibuj.  Toum,  The  red 
ChaiTelas.  This  is  alfo  calPd  the 
red  Mufcadine.  The  Berries  of  this 
Sort  are  a  little  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  former,  and  grow  much  thinner 
upon  the  Bunches ;  are  ofa  ^int-red 
Colour;  and  the  Juice  is  very  fweet, 
but  later  ripe  s  upon  which  account 
it  is  not  fo  valuable  in  England. 

10.  ViTis  wva  ptrampla^  aciwu 
ovatis  albidis,  Tourn.  The  Bunie- 
lais,  vulgarly  caird  Burlake.  The 
Berries  of  this  Kind  are  vtry  large, 
of  an  oval  Shape,  and  grow  pretty 
clofe  on  the  Bunches,  which  are 
fometimcs  of  a  prodigious  Size.  I 
have  feen  a  Bunch  of  thefe  Grapes, 
which  has  weighed  five  Pounds  :  bat 
they  never  ripen  in  this  Country,  fo 
that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  except 
Verjuice,  or  to  make  Tarts. 

1 1.  ViTis  acinis  albis  dukiJIims^ 
VitisApiana,  C,  S.  P.  GarideL  The 
Mufcat,  or  White  Frontiniac.  The 
Berries  of  this  Kind  are  large,  and 
grow    extremely    clofe    upon    the 
Sunches,  which  are  very  long,  and 
have  commonly  two  Shoulders  :  the« 
Fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  rich  muiky 
Flavour ;  but  it  is  commonly  very 
late  in  Autumn  before   they  ripeo; 
and  the    Berries,    being    fo    veiy 
clofe  upon  the  Bunches,  detain  the 
Moiilure  in  their  Middles ;  fo  that 
they  commonly  perifh  :  to  prevent 
which,  feme  very  curious  Perfoni 
look  over  their  Vines,  foon  after  the 
Grapes  are  formed,  and  with  a  Pair 
of  SciiTars  cut  out  all  the  fmali  ooes, 

fo* 


fo  IS  to  kave  the  others  at  a  mode- 
nte  Diflance,  whereby  the  Sun  and 
Air  are  eafily  admitted,  which  diffi- 
pacesthe  Moifturey  and  prevents  their 
pejifliing.    This  is  a  great  Bearer. 

12.  ViTIs  acinis  mSris  nigricanti' 
bms  dulciffimis,  Gariid.  The  Mafcat 
roage,  or  red  Frontiniac.  The  Ber- 
ries of  this  Kind  are  of  the  Size  of 
the  former  i  bnt  grow  much  thinner 
on  the  Banches ;  it  is  higher  fiavoar- 
ed»  and,  when  thorough  ripe,  is  the 
richeft  Grape  yet  k'nown :  but  this 
Jtiufl  hare  a  very  dry  Soil,  and  a 
Soath-eail  Afpea,  otherwife  it  fel- 
dom  ripens  well  in  England, 

13.  V I T I  s  acims  nigricnntihus  Jul- 
eij/imis.  The  black  Frontiniac.  The 
Berries  of  this  Kind  are  lefs  than  the 
two  former ;  bnt  are  not  fo  high- 
flavoiir'd ;  their  Juice  is  fweet,  and 
they  are  earlier  ripe.  This  is  a  good 
Bearer;  bnt  the  Grapes  npon  the 
fame  Bnnch  feldom  ripen  at  the  fame 
time  I  fo  that  they  can*t  be  gathered 
in  fall  Banches;  bat  mnft  be  picked 
off  fingly  as  they  ripen. 

14.  ViTis  Damafcena,  H,  R,  Par, 
The  Damafic  Grape.  The  Berries 
of  this  Kind  are  very  large,  black, 
and  of  an  oval  Form  ;  the  Bunches 
are  vtry  large,  and  the  Vine  pro- 
duces vigorous  Shoots.  This  ripens 
late  in  England, 

1^.  ViTis  fr/teoXf  acino  rotunda 
mlbida  dmlci.  The  white  Sweet-wa- 
ter. The  Berries  of  this  Kind  are 
large  and  wmte ;  the  Skins  are  \^ry 
thin,  and  the  J  nice  is  fweet :  this  is 
very  early  ripe  ;  but  the  Berries  are 
apt  to  be  thin  upon  the  Bunches ; 
for  It  is  one  of  the  tendered  Sorts, 
when  ^f  Flower,  that  I  have  yet 
feen  ;  (0  that  if  there  happens  bad 
Weather  at  that  Seafon,  they  are 
yery  ful^6l  to  blight  1  and  being  fo 
uncertain  in  bearing,  has  rendered 
it  lefs  eftefimM  than  it  was  formerly. 
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16.  ViTis  pritc9x^  actn9  nigroi 
imki  GT  rotwido.  The  black  Sweet- 
water. This  is  a  lefs  Grape  than 
the  former ;  it  is  of  a  fine  black  Co' 
lour,  and  grows  pretty  clofe  upon 
the  Banches ;  its  Juice  is  fweet,  and 
it  is  early  ripe. 

17.  ViTis  alba  dulcis,  J.  B.  Thtf 
white  Mufcadine.  The  Berries  of 
this  Kind  are  large,  of  a  white  Co- 
lour, and  the  Juice  is  very  fweet ; 
the  Bunches  are  long,  and  it  is  early 
ripe. 

1 8.  ViTis  Alioirogica  Plinii,  Car. 
Stepb.  Pned,  Ruft,  TheRaifm  Grape. 
This  is  a  large  o^al  Grape  of  a  black- 
iih  Colour,  when  ripe  ;  the  Bunches 
are  very  large,  and  make  a  fine  Ap- 
pearance ;  but  never  ripen  well  in 
England,  I .  have  known  fome  Per- 
fons  who  had  a  great  Quantity  of 
this  Sort  of  Grape,  which  they  com- 
monly cut  in  the  Middle  of  OSfoher^ 
with  pretty  long  Stalks  to  the  Bunch- 
es, and  hung  them  on  Strings  in 
Roiirs  in  their  Kitchen,  at  fuch  a  Di- 
fbnce  as  not  to  touch  each  other ; 
and  about  Chriftmas  thefe  Grapes 
would  be  fo  ripened  by  the  Warmth 
of  the  Room,  as  to  eat  extremely 
well. 

19.  ViTis  acino  ruhro  duriori^fa' 
fondulci.  Garidel.  The  Greek  Grape, 
This  is  a  middle*  fiz'd  Grape,  of  a 
deep-red  Colour ;  the  Skin  is  very 
tough,  and  the  Stones  are  fmall : 
this  is  by  many  People  call'd  the 
Brick  Grape.  In  a  kindly  Seafon, 
when  thefe  Grapes  ripen  well,  they 
make  excellent  Wine ;  but  it  mult 
have  a  good  Wall,  otherwife  it  will 
not  ripen  in  England. 

20.  ViTis  pergulana  uva  per  am* 
pla,  acino  obhngo  duro^  major i  if 
/ubtviridi,  GarideL  The  Pearl  Grape, 
caird  in  Pro^ence^  Pendoulau^'  or 
Vin  de  Pon/o.  This  h  a  large,  ob- 
long Grape,  of  a  grccnilh-white  Co- 
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lour  ;  the  Juice  has  a  Mixture 
df  fweet  and  four,  and  it  is  late 
ripe. 

21.  ViTi3  k^a  ptrampla^  Mcims 
mgricantihuj  majoribus.  The  St.  Pi' 
tent  Grape,  or  Hflfperian.  The  Ber- 
ries of  this  Sort  are  very  large, 
r;undy  and  of  a  deep-black  Colour 
when  ripe;  the  Bunches  are  very 
large,  and  have  two  Shoulders  to 
them  ;  the  Juice  is  very  rich,  and  a 
little  tingM  with  Red  ;  the  Leaves  of 
this  Sort  are  remarkably  jagged,  fo 
as  to  be  known  when  there  is  no 
Fruit  upon  the  Vines:  it  is  late  ripe. 
I  believe  this  is  the  fame  Sort  which 
l\itFrtncb  call  Gr0j  Noir  iTE/pagnt, 
i.  e.  Great  Black  Spanijh. 

22.  La  Mal*v9ije^  i.  /.  Malmfty 
Grape,  is  a  middle-fiz*d  Fruit,  of  a 
muddy -red  Colour ;  its  Juice  is  very 
rich  and  foft;  the  Bunches  are  large; 
and  it  id  a  great  Bearer  :  this  ripens 
toward  the  Latter-end  o^  Septtmber, 

23.  Malvoife  Mufquee^  L  /.  the 
Malmffy  Mujcadine,  This  is  a  mid- 
dle fiz'd  Grape,  rather  long  than 
round,  of  a  rich  mufky  Flavour 
when  ripe.  This  is  one  of  the  Sorts 
of  Grapes  from  which  the  Madeira 
Wine  is  made.  It  ripens  late  in  Eng- 
land, 

24.  The  red  Hcmburgh  Grape. 
The  Berries  of  this  Kind  are  large, 
and  of  a  rediih  Colour,  covered  with 
a  Flue ;  the  Bunches  are  large  ;  and 
it  is  a  good  Bearer.  This  ripens  to- 
ward the  £od  ci  Sipunihcr^  and  is  a 
£ne  Grape.  It  w^^s  brought  into 
England  by  Mr.  Warner  of  Rotber- 
bitbf  who  hath  fupply'd  many  curi- 
ous Perfons  with  it. 

25 .  The  black  Hamffurgb,  or  War* 
ner  Grape.  This  has  a  middle  fiz^d 
Berry,  rather  long  than  round,  of  a 
fine  black  Colour,  when  ripe ;  the 
Juice  is  very  rich,  fomewhat  iacJine- 
ing  to  a  mufky  Flavour.  This  ri- 
pens about  the  Middle  oiStpcnb^r* 


It  was  brought  into  England  hy  MLf 
Warner,  witli  the  former. 

26.  Raifin  Sniffe,  f .  r.  The  Snvit* 
zerland  Grape.  This  is  preferv^d 
only  as  a  Curiofity ;  the  Fruit  of  this 
Kind  are  flriped  with  White  and 
Black,  and  fometimes  divided  into 
Quarters  of  thofe  Colours  ;  and  many 
times  half  the  Bunch  is  white,  and 
the  other  half  black ;  and  fome  in* 
tire  Bunches  are  white,  and  othen 
black ;  fo  that  it  appears  as  if  two 
Kinds  had  been  grafted  on  the  fame 
Root.  The  Fruit  is  good  for  little 
but  Shew;  therefore  one  Plant  of 
this  Kind  is  enough  in  a  Garden. 

27.  The  White  Mufcat,  or  Froa* 
tiniac  of  AUxandria,  by  fome  caird 
the  Jeru/aiem  Mufcat,  and  Gro(s 
Mufcat.  The  Berries  are  of  an  oval 
Shape,  and  vtiy  large ;  they  grow 
ytry  loofe  on  the  i^unches,  are  very 
fleihy  and  firm,  and,  when  ripe,  are 
of  a  greenifh-white,  and  have  a  de- 
licate Flavour,  fomewhat  like  the 
white  Frontiniac,  but  not  quite  fo 
ftrong:  this,  being  a  very  large 
Grape,  rarely  ripens  in  England 
without  fome  Affillance :  but  as  it  is 
an  excellent  Fruit  when  ripe,  it 
merits  a  Place  againU  Hot- walls; 
where,  with  a  little  artificial  Heat, 
it  Will  ripen  very  well. 

28. 1  he  Red  Mufcat,  or  Fronti* 
niac  of  Alexandiia,  by  fome  calFd 
Red  JerufaUm  Mufcat.  This  is  not 
quite  fo  late  :n  ripening  as  the  for- 
mer; therefore  is  more  eileem*d 
about  Parity  where,  againft  good 
Walls,it  ripens  y^xy  well  without  any 
artificial  Heat.  The  Berries  of  this 
Kind  are  not  quite  fo  largeas  thofe  of 
the  White ;  but  they  are  ofthe  fiune 
Form,  and  are  equal  in  Goodnefs. 

29.  The  White  Melie  Grape. 
The  Berries  of  this  Sort  are  o\  a 
middle  Size,  fomewhat  ov^-ihapcd, 
and  grow  pretty  dofe  on  the  Bunch- 
es.    When  tLefe  are  ripe,  they  vt 
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€f  a  greenifli-white,  coverM  with  a  is  frequently  brought    over,  from 

Flue,  which  wipes  off:  the  Jaicc  is  Portugal ;  and  is  fold  in  Winter  in 

vanr  fweet,  and  makes  an  excellent  the  undm  Markets. 

white  Wine.  This  ripens  very  well  Befide  thofeherementionM/there 

againft  Walls  ;  and  in  a  good  Seafon  are  a  great  Variety  of  other  Sorts, 

will  ripen  on  the  Efpidiers,  or  in  which  are  the  Produce  of  warmer 

Vineyards.  Coontries  ;   fome  of  which    have 

30.  The  White  Morillon.  This  been  introduced  lately  into  Englandi 
is  a  middlc-fizMGrape,  almoft  ronnd,  bat  as  it  is  uncertain  at  prefent,  how 
and  grows  pretty  dofe  on  the  Bunch-  thefewill  ripen  in  this  Climate,  I 
«9  :  the  Juice  is  well  flavoar'd,  but  thought  it  proper  to  omit  mention* 
the  Skin  is  tough.  This  ripens  ve-  ing  then  in  this  Place;  befides,  it 
ry  well  againft  good  Walls.  is  very  probable,  that  many  of  them 

31.  The  Alieant  Grape.  This  may  prove  the  fame  we  already  have, 
is  a  large  Frait,  of  a  deep-red  Co-  under  difFerent  Names ;  for  as  thefe 
lour, covered  with  a'bluePlue;  the  Fruits  are  brought  from  d.fFerenc 
Bunches  are  alfo  very  large,  and  the  Countries,  fo  they  feldom  come  with 
Grapes  grow  fparfly  on  them.  The  the  fam  e  Names ;  and  it  is  this  hally 
Juice  is  rich  and  vinous,  when  the  Temper  to  increafe  the  Number  of 
46rapes  are  thoroughly  ripe  ;  which  Sorts,  which  has  confounded  thp 
leldom  happens  in  this  Country,  prefent  Catalogues  of  Fruits, 
unlefs  they  are  brought  forward  with  All  the  Sorts  of  Vines  are  propa- 
an  artificial  Heat.  This  is  the  Sort  gated  either  from  Layers  or  Cuttings, 
of  Grape  of  which  the  ftreng  Bfamjb  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  pra- 
Wine  IS  made.  £lis*d  in  England \  but  the  latter  is 

3a.  The  White  Auvemat.  This  what  I  would  recommend,  as  being 

is  in  Shape  veiy  like  the  black  Au-  much  preferable  to  the  other  :  for 

▼ernat  Grape :  it  grows  pretty  clofe  the  Roots  of  Vines  do  not    grow 

on  the  Bunches,  and  is  of  a  muddy  ftrong  and  woody,  as  in  moft  Sorts 

white  Colour  when  ripe.  The  Juice  of  Trees,  but  are  long,  flendeV,  and 

of  this  Sort  is  not  fo  palatable  .to  eat  plain  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  taken 

as  many  others  ;  but  it  makes  an  ex»  out  of  .the  Ground,    they   feldom 

cellent  white  Wine.  ftrike  out  again,  but  (hrivel  and  dry; 

33.  The  Grey  Auvemat  is  alfo  fo  that  they  rather  retard  than  help 
flupicd  fomewhat  like  the  former  ;  the  Plants  in  their  Growth,  by  pre- 
but  it  is  of  a  pale  murry  Colour,  in-  venting  the  new  Fibres  from  pufhin^ 
dining  to  brown.  This  Sort  pro-  ont ;  for  which  Reafon  I  had  rather 
duces  ifs  Grapes  loofer  on  the  plant  a  good  Cutting  than  a  rooted 
Bunches  than  the  former,  and  ri-  Plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen ; 
pens  fooner  ;  fo  it  is  better  to  pknt  and  there  is  lefs  Danger  of  its  not 
for  Vineyards,  becaufe  it  feldom  fails  growing. 

to  ripen  in  a  good  Afped.  But  as  there  are  few  Perfons  who 

34.  The  kaiiin  Mufcat.  This  is  make  Choice  of  proper  Cuttings  or 
a  large  oblong  pointed  Grape,whofe  at  leaft  who  form  their  Cuttings 
Berries  are  firm  and  Aefhy,  and  are  rightly,  in  England \  fo  it  will  be 
loofely  placed  on  the  Bunches.  It  proper  to  give  Diredions  for  this 
Is  a  yit,Vf  late  Fruit,  fo  will  not  ripen  Work  before  I  proceed.  Vou  fliould 
in  England  without  the  Afliftance  of  always  make  choice  of  fuch  Shoots 
An  Hot-wall.     This  Sort  of  Grape  as  are  ftrong  aad  well  ripened,  of 
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the  laS  Year*s  Growth  ;  thefe  (boold 
be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below 
the  Place  where  they  were  proda- 
cedy  taking  a  Knot  of  the  fonner 
Year's  Woqd,  which  (hould  be  pra-  ' 
ned  fmooth;  then  you  Aiould  cut 
ofF  the  Upper-part  of  the  Shoots,  fi> 
as  to  leave  the  Cutting  about  fixteen 
Inches  long  '.  when  the  old  \Vood  is 
cut  at  both  Ends,  near  the  young 
Shoot,  the  Cutting  will  refemble  a 
little  Mallet ;  from  whence  Co/umsU 
la  gives  the  TitXtoi  MalUolus  to  the 
Vine-cuttings :  but,  in  making  the 
Cuttings  after  this  manner,  there  can 
be  but  one  taken  from  each  Shoot ; 
whereas  moft  Perfons  cut  them  into 
Lengths  of  about  a  Foot,  and  plant 
them  all ;  which  is  very  wrong  ;  for 
the  Upper-part  of  the  Shoots  is 
never  fo  well  ripened  as  the  Lower- 
part,  which  was  produced  early  in 
the  Spring ;  fo  that  if  they  take 
Hoot,  they  never  ma(ce  fo  good 
Plants  ;  for  the  Wood  of  thofe  Cut- 
tingSy  being  fpongy  and  foft, admits 
theMoifture  too  freely  ;  whereby 
the  Plants  will  be  luxuriant  in 
Growth ;  but  never  fo  fruitful  as 
fuch  whofe  Wood  is  dofer,  and  more 
com  pad ;  nor  will  the  Upper-part 
of  the  Shoots  make  fo  good  Roou, 
as  thofe  which  have  a  Joint  of  the 
old  Wood. 

When  the  Cuttings  are  thus  prc- 
parM,  they  fhould,  be  placM  with 
their  Lower-part  into  the  Ground  io 
a  dry  Place,  laying  fome  Litter  about 
their  Upper- parts,  to  prevent  them 
from  drying :  in  this  Situation  they 
may  remain  until  the  Beginning  of 
April  (which  is  the  befl  time  for 
planting  them),  when  you  ihouM 
take  them  out,  and  wafli  them  from 
the  Filth  they  have  contracted ;  and 
if  you  find  them  vtry  dry,  you  fliould 
let  them  iland  with  their  Lower- 
parts  in  Water,  fix  px  eight  Hours, 
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which  will  diftend  their  VeflUs^Md 
difpofe  them  for  taking  Root.  Thai 
Ui  about  preparing  the  GnmA, 
where  the  Plants  are  defign^d  to  i^ 
main  (whetho- againft  Walis,  or  &r 
Standards)  s  for  they  (hould  not  be 
removed  again.  But  in  tbisPlace* 
I  fliall  confine  myfelf  only  to  (iich 
as  are  planted  either  agauift  WaUs 
or  Pales,  for  eating. 

In  preparing  the  Groaad,  you 
ihould  confider  the  Nature  of  the 
Soil,  which,  if  ftrong,  and  inclinable 
to  Wet,  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
Grapes ;  but  where  4t.tbus  happens* 
you  (hould  open  a  TVench  againil 
the  Wall,  whicb(hould  befiil'd  with 
Lime-rubbi(b,  me  better  to  drain  of 
theMoifture.  then  raife  the  Bor- 
der with  frefli  light  Earth,  about  a 
Foot  thick;  fo  iSaX  it  may  be  at 
ieaft  a  Foot  above  the  I^evd  of  the 
Ground  ;  then  you  (hould  open  die 
Holes  about  fix  Feet  Di^noe  firon 
each  other,  putting  one  good  ftnmg 
Cutting  into  each  Hole,  which 
(hould  be  laid  a  little  fioptng,  that 
their  Tops  may  incline  to  the  Wall : 
but  mnH  be  put  in  fo  deep,  that  die 
uppermofiEye  may  be  level  with  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground :  for  when 
there  are  two  or  three  Eyes  Uk 
above-ground,  as  is  the  commonMe- 
thod  uud  by  the  Engli/b  Gardener^ 
they  all  attempt  to  (hoot;  fothat 
the  Strength  of  the  Cutdng  is  divi- 
ded to  nouriih  fo  many  Shoots; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  boryii^ 
the  whole  Cutting  in  the  Ground, 
the  Sap  is  all  employed  on  one  fiogle 
Shoot,  which  confequendy  will  be 
much  Ibonger ;  befides,  the  Son  and 
Air  are  apt  todiy  that  Part  of  die 
Shoots  which  remains  above^gronnd, 
and  fo  often  prevent  their  Buds  &on 
(hooting. 

Then,  having  plac*d  the  Cuttings 
into  the  Ground,  you  (hould  (ill  op 
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the  Hole,  gently  prtfing  down  the 
fiarth  wkh  your  foot,  and  rasie  a 
little  Hill  jail  upon  the  Top  of  the 
Catting,  to  cover  the  npper  Eye 
qoite  over,  which  will  prevent  it 
from  drying.  This  being  done,  there 
is  nothing  more  nece&ry,  hot  to 
keep  the  Ground  clear  from  Weeds, 
until  the  Cuttings  begin  to  ihoot;  at 
which  time  yon  (bonld  look,  over 
them  carefully,  to  mb  ofF  any  dan- 
gling Shoots,  if  fach  are  producM, 
and  faften  the  main  Shoot  to  the 
Wall ;  which  ihould  be  conftantly 
faften*d  op,   as  it  is   extended  in 
Length,  to  prevent  its  breaking,  or 
hanging  down.    Yon  mnft  condnoe 
alfo,  doriog   the  Summer -feafon, 
conftantly  rubbing  olF  all   lateral 
Shoots  which  are  producM,  leaving 
only  the  firft  main  Shoot;  and  be 
fare  to  keep  the  Ground  conftantly 
dear  from  Weeds,  which,  iffuffered 
to  grow,  will  exhauft  the.Goodnefs 
of  the  Soil,  and  ftarve  the  Cuttings. 
The  Miebailmas    following,    if 
your  Cuttings  have  produc*d  ftrong 
Shoots,  you  ihoald  prune  them  down 
to  two  Eyes,  which,  tho*  by  fome 
People  thought  to    be    too  fliort, 
yet  I  am  fatisfy*d,  from  feveral  Ex- 
periments, to  be  the  beft  Method  : 
the  Reafon  for  advifing  the  pruning 
the  Vines  at  thisScafon,  rather  than 
deferring;  it  till  Spring,  is,  becaufe 
the  tender  Parts  of   thofe    young 
Shoots,  if  left  on,  are  fabje^  to  de- 
cay in  Winter,  and   imbibe   fome 
noxious  Matter  from  the  Air,  which 
greatly  weakens  their  Roots  ;  fo  that 
if   they  are  cut  off  early  in  Au- 
tumn, the  Wounds  will  heal  over 
before  the  bad  Weather,  and  there- 
'  by  tbeRoots  will  be  greatlyftrength- 

cn'd- 

In  the  Spring,  after  the  cold 
Weather  is  pafs^d,  you  muft  gently 
dig  up  the  Borders,  to  ioofen  the 
Estfth  ;  but  you  muil  be  ytty  care- 
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fol  in  the  doiag  of  this,  not  to  injure 
the  Roots  of  your  Vines :  you  ftiould 
alfo  raife  the  Earth  up  to  the  Stems 
of  the  Plants,  fo  as  to  cover  the  old 
Wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover 
either  of  the  Eyes  of  the  laft  Year's 
Wood.     After  this  they  will  require 
BO  farther  Care  until  they  begin  tp 
Ihoot,  when  you  ihould  look  over 
them  carefully,  to  rub  off  all  weak 
dangling  Shoots,  leaving  no  more 
than  the  two  Shoots,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  the  two  Eyes  of  the  laft 
Year's  Wood,  which  fliould  be  faft- 
en*d  to  the  Walls  and  fo  from  this,Qn- 
til  the  Vines  have  done  (hooting,  you 
ihould  look  them  over  once  in  three 
Weeks,  to  rub  off  all  lateral  Shoots, 
as     they    are    produced,   and    to 
£iften    the    two    main  ^boots    to 
the  Wall,   as    they   arc    extended 
in  Length,  which  muft  not  be  ftiort- 
en'd  before  the  Middle  of  Jir^,  when 
it  will  be  proper  to  nip  oflF  theirTops 
which  will    ftrengthen    the   lower 
Eyes.     Anddnring  the  Summer- fea- 
fon  you  muft  conftantly  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds  ;    nor 
ihould  yoo  permit  any  Sort  of  Plants 
to  grow  near  theVines;  wbichwould 
not  only  rob  them  of  Nourifhment, 
but  ihade  the  lower  Parts  of  the 
Shoots,  and  thereby  prevent  their 
ripening  i  which  will  not  only  caufe 
their  Wood  to  be  ipongy  and  luxurir 
ant,  but  render  it  lefs  fruitful. 

At  Micbaelmms  yoa  fliould  prune 
thcfe  again,  leaving  three  Buds  to 
each  of  the  Shoots,  provided  they 
are  ftrong  ;otherwire  it  is  better  to 
ihorten  them  down  to  two  Eyes ;  for 
it  is  a  very  wrong  Pra£lice  to  leave 
much  Wood  upon  young  Vines,  or 
to  leave  their  Shoots  too  Iong,which 
greatly  weakens  the  Roots  ;  then 
you  fliould  faften  them  to  the  Wall, 
xlrawing  each  of  them  out  horiaon- 
tally  from  the  Stem  i  and,  in  the 
Spring,  dig  the  Borders  as  before. 

4^4  The 
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The  third  Seafon  yon  maft  go 
0ver  the  Vines  again,  as  foon  as  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  rubbing  off  all 
Danglers,  as  before,  and  training  in 
the  leadingShoots,  which  (his  Seafon 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two  fronoi 
«ach  Shoot  of  the  lafl  Yearns  Wood  ; 
bat  if  they  attempt  to  produce  two 
Shoots  from  one  Eye,  the  weakeft 
of  them  mud  be  rubbed  off ;  for 
there  ihould  never  be  more  than  one 
■allowed  to  come  out  of  an  Eye.  If 
any  of  them  prodacesFrutt,  as  many 
times  they  will  the  third  Year,  you 
ihould  not  Hop  them,  fo  foon  as  is 
generally  pradtifed  upon  the  bearing 
Shoots  of  old  Vines,  but  permit 
them  to  fhoot  forward  till  Midfum^ 
mer  ;  at  which  time  you  may  pinch 
off  the  Tops  of  the  Shoots  ;  for  if 
this  were  done  too  ibon,  it  would 
fpoil  the  Buds  for  the  next  Year's 
Wood,  which  in  young  Vines  muft 
be  carefully  prefervM,  becaufe  there 
are  no  Shoots  laid  in  on  purpofe  for 
Wood,  as  is  commonly  pra&s*d  on 
old  Vines. 

During  the  Summer  you  mull  con- 
fiantly  go  overly  our  Vines,  and  dif- 
place  all  weak  lateral  Shoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  carefully  keep  the 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  as  was 
before  dire^led,  that  the  Shoots  may 
ripen  -well  ;  which  is  a  material 
thing  to  be  obfervM  in  mod  Sorts  of 
Fruit-trees,  but  efpecially  in  Vines; 
which  feldom  produce  any  Fruit 
from  immature  Branches.  Thefe 
things,  being  duly  obferv*d,  are  all 
that  is  neceflary  in  the  Management 
of  young  Vines  ;  I  tell  therefore 
proceed  to  lay  down  Rules  for  the 
Government  of  grown  Vines,  which 
I  fliall  do  as  briefly  as  poflible.  And, 

Firft,  Vines  rarely  produce  any 
bearing  Shoots  from.  Wood  that  is 
fnore  than  one  Year  old  ;  therefore 
great  Care  (hould  be  taken  to  have 

Aich  Wood  io  ^yery  Part  of  the 


Trees ;  for  die  Fniit  are  always  pro* 
duc*d  upon  Shoots  which  come  out 
fropi  the  Bttds  of  the  laft  Year's 
Wood  I  fo  that  it  is  always  upon 
the  isffle  Year's  Shoots.  The  Me-, 
thod  commonly  pradis'd  by  the 
Gardeners  in  Englamd  is,  to  flunten 
the  Branches  of  the  former  Year's 
Growth,  down  to  three  or  foor 
Eyes,  at  the  time  of  pruning ;  tho* 
there  are  fomePerfons,  who  leave 
thefe  Shoots  four  or  five  Eyes  long ; 
and  affirm,  that  by  this  PraAicethey 
obtain  a  greater  Quantity  of  Fruit : 
but  this  u  very  wrong,  fince  it  is  im- 
poffible,  that  one  Root  can  nooriih 
forty  or  fifty  Bunches  of  Grapes,  fo 
well  as  it  can  ten  or  twelve ;  fo  that 
what  is  gctten  in  Number,  is 
loft  in  their  Magnitode;  befides,the 
greater  Qoaniity  of  Fruit  there  is 
left  on  Vines,  the  later  they  are  ri- 
pen'd,  and  their  Juice  is  not  fo  rich. 
And  this  is  well  known  in  tbeWina- 
countries,  where  there  are  Laws  ea- 
a^d  to  dired  the  Quanrity  of 
Shoots,  and  the  Number  of  Eyes 
that  thofe  are  to  have  upon  each 
Shoot,  left,  by  overhearing  them, 
they  not  only  exhaoft  and  weaken 
the  Roots,  but  thereby  render  the 
Juice  weak,  and  ^  ddhoy  the  Re- 
putation of  their  Wine. 

Wherefore  the  beft  Method  is,  to 
leave  the  bearing  Shoots  about  foer 
Eyes  in  Length,  becaufe  the  lower* 
moft  never  produce,  and  thiee  Bods 
are  fufiicient ;  for  each  of  thefe  wifl 
produce  two  or  three  Bunches ;  fo 
that  from  each  of  thofe  Shoots  there 
may  beexpeded  fix  or  eight  Boach- 
es,  which  is  a  fufficient  Quantity. 
Thefe  Shoots  muft  be  laid  in  about 
•eighteen  Inches  afunder ;  for  if  ifaey 
are  dofer*  when  the  Side- (boots  are 
produced,  there  will  not  be  room 
enough  to  train  them  in  agaiaft  the 
Wall,  which  ftiould  always  beoh* 
ferv'd ;  and  as  their  Leaves  arc  ve- 
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ry  large,  die  Brtncliet  ftouU  be  left 
at  a  proportionable  Difbusce,  that 
the/  may  not  croad  or  ihade  each 
other. 

In  Pruning,  you  (hoold  always 
obferve  to  make  the  Cut  jnft  above 
the  Eye,  Hoping  it  backward  from 
it,  that  if  it  uould  bleed,  the  Sap 
inight  nor  flow  upon  th^  2ud :  and 
where  there  is  an  Opportunity  of 
cutting  down  fome  young  Shoots  to 
two  £yes,  in  order  to  produce  vigo- 
rous Shoots  for  the  nextYear^s  Bear- 
ing, it  ftionld  always  be  done,  be- 
caufe  the  ftopping  of  chofe  Shoots 
which  have  Fruit  upon  them  InMay, 
^ten  fpoils  the  Eyes  for  Bearing  : 
and  this  referving  of  new  Wood  is 
what  tl^e  VigntrMi  abroad  always 
pi>a6tife  in  their  Vineyards.  The 
beft  Seafon  for  pruning  of  Vines  is 
about  the  Middle  or  £^  of  Oa§hir^ 
for  the  Regions  before  laid  down. 

The  Latter-end  of  Jfril^  or  the 
Beginning  of  Mi^f^  when  the  Vines 
begin  to  /boot,  you  muft  carefully 
look  them  over,  rubbing  offall  fmall 
Buds  which  may  come  from  the  old 
Woody  which  only  produce  weak 
dangling  Branches;  as  alfo  when  two 
Shoots  are  produced  from  the  fame 
Bud,  the  weakeft  of  them  (hould  be 
difplac*d,  which  will  caufe  the  others 
to  be  the  ftronger ;  and  the  fooner 
this  is  done,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
Vines. 

In  the  Middle  of  il/^,  you  muft 
g/o  over  them  again,  rubbing  off  all 
the  dangling  Shoots,  a»  before  ;  amd 
at  the  lame  time  you  mufl  nail  up 
all  the  ftrong  Branches  ;  &  that  they 
may  not  hang  from  the  Wail ;  for 
if  their  Shoots  hang  down,  their 
Leaves  will  be,  turned  the  wrong 
Way  ;  which,  when  the  Shoots  are 
afterward  naird  upright,  will  have 
ihcir  back  Surface  upward  ;  ;tnd  un- 
til the  Leaves  are  turned  aga*n, 
fpd  have  taken  their  right  pire- 
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Aion,  the  Fruit  wil)  not  thrive  j 
fo  that  the  not  obferving  this  Ma- 
nagement, will  caufe  the  Grapes  to 
be  a  Fortnight  later  before  they  ri- 
pen :  befides,  by  fofering  the  Fruit 
to  hang  from  the  Wall,  and  be  fhaded 
with  ^e  Clofenefs  of  x!ti^  Branches, 
it  is  greatly  retarded  in  its  Growth  : 
therefore,  during  the  growing  Sea- 
fon, you  ihould  conftantly  look  over 
the  Vine^  difplacing  all  danglifig 
Branches,  and  wild  Wood  ;  and 
fa^n  up  the  other  Shoots  regularlyto 
the  Wall,  as  they  are  extended  la 
Length;  and  toward  the  Latter- 
end  of  Maj^  you  ihould  ibp 
the  bearing  Branches,  which  will 
firengthen  the  Fruit,  provided  yo« 
always  leave  three  Eyes  above  the 
Bunches  ;  for  if  you  flop  them  tioa 
foon,  it  will  injure  t!tie  Fruit,  bf 
uking  away  that  Fart  of  the  Branch 
which  is  necei&ry  to  attrad  the 
Nourifliment  to  the  Fruit,  as  alfo  to 
perfpire  off  the  Crudities  of  the  Sa|^, 
which  is  not  proper  for  the  Fruit  to 
receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the 
ftopping  thofe  Shoot^  which  have 
Fruit  at  this  Seaion,  yet  you  ihould 
by  no  means  flop  thofe  which  are 
intended  for  bearing  the  next  Year^ 
before  the  Beginning  oi.July^\idSi^ 
by  ftopping  them  too  foon,  you  caufe 
the  Eyes  to  ihoot  out  itrong  lateral 
Branches,  whereby  they  wiU  be 
greatly  injured.  Thefe  therefore 
ihould  be  trained  upright  againft  the  r 
Wail  until  that  time ;  when  their 
Tops  may  be  nippM  off,  to  give 
Strength  to  ())e  lower  Buds. 

During  the  Summer-feafon,  yoa 
ftiould  be  very  careful  to  rub  off  all 
dangling  Branches,  and  train  up  the 
Shoots  regularly  to  the  Wall,  which 
will,  greatly  accelerate  the  Growth 
of  the, Fruit  ;  and  alfo  admit  the 
Sun  and  Air  to  tbem,  which  is  abfo- 
luidy  necefiary  to  ripen,  and  give 
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r  Ae  Frine  »  rich  Flaronr ;  but  yon  Porckn  fliould  be  raked  at  feat  two 

inuft  never  diveft  the  Branches  of  Feet  above  the  Level  of  tlie  Ground » 

their  Lnves,  as  is  the  Pradice  of  that  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  may 

fome  Perfons  ;  for  altho'  the  admit-  not  be  injured  by  the  Wet.     When 

ting  of  the  Sun  is  neceflary  to  ripen  the  ^th  is  tabsn  oot,  the  Bottom 

them,  yet  if  they  are  too  much  ex-  of  the  Trench  flioald  be  filled  wifh 

pofed  thereto^  their  Skins  wiM  be  Stones,  Lime-nibbilh.  (sTr.  a  Foot 

tough,  and  they  will  rarely  ripen  :  and  half  thick,  which  ihould  be  le- 

befides,  the  Leaves  beieg  abfolutely  vcU'd  and  beaten  down  pretty  hard. 

neceflary  tonourifli  the  Fruit,  by  The  Trenches  (hould  be  made  live 

tdLing  them  off,  the  Froit  is  ilarv*d»  Feet  wide  at  leaft,  otherwife  the 

and  ieldom  comes  to  any  Size,  as  I  Roots  of  the  Vines  will  in  a  few 

liave  feveral  times  obferv'd ;  there-  Years  extend  themfelves  beyond  the 

fore  a  great  Regard  (hould  be  had  Rubbifh  i  and  finding  an  eafy  PklF- 

to  the  Summer  Management  of  the  age  downward,  will  run  into  the 

Vines,where  Perfons  are  defirous  to  moid  Ground,  and  thereby  imbibe 

lave  their  Fruit  excelknt,  and  duly  ib  much  Wet,  as  to  lefien  the  vinoat 

ripened.  Flavour  of  the  Grapes.     But  before 

When  the  Fruitare  all  gatherM,  the  Rubbifli  is  filled  into  tfaeTrencfa, 

^OQ  (hould  prune  the  Vines,  where-  it  is  a  better  MethM  to  raife  a  nine- 

by  the  Litter  of  their  Leaves  will  be  inch  Wall,  at  6vt  Feet  Diftance  fran 

intirely  removed  at  once,  and  the  the  Hot-wall,  which  will  keep  the 

Fruit  will  be  the  forwarder  the  fuc-  Rubbifli  from  intermixing  with  the 

ceeding  Year,  as  has   been  before  neighbouring  Earth,  and  alfo  coo- 

obfervM.  fine  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  to  the 

As  many  of  the  richeft  and  beft  Border  in  which  they  are  planted, 

Sorts  of  Grapes  will  not  ripen  in  fo  that  they  cannot   reach   to  the 

Mngland^  unlefs  the  Smfon  proves  Moiftore  of  the  Ground  about  then, 

very  warm*  or  the  iSoil  and  Situation  This  nine-inch  Wall  (hould  be  raised 

are  very  favourable;  fo  there  have  to  the  Height  of  the  intended  Bor- 

been  manyHot-walls  built  to  accele-  der  ;  fo  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  lay 

rate  this  Fruit,  and  bring  it  to  full  thePUte  of  Timber  of  the  Frames 

Perfection  by  artificial  Heat ;  and  upon,  which  will  be  neceflary  to 

as  thefe  fucceed  very  well,  when  they  cover  the  Vines  when  they  are  for- 

are  properly  contrived,  and  theVines  ced,  whereby  the  Timbers  will  be 

rightly  managed,  I  (hall  here  give  better  preferv'd  from  rotting  %  nd 

proper  Diredions,  which,  if  duly  where  the  Borders  are  raisM  to  aoy 

attended  to,  will  be  fufficient  to  in-  confiderable  Height  above  the  Level 

fbua  Perfons  in  both.  of  the  Ground,  thefe  Walls  will  pie- 

The  Method  of  building  Hot-  ferve  the  Borders  from  falling  down 

walls  will  be  treated  under  the  Arti-  into  the  Walks.     But  in  carryiag 

de  Wall  I  fo  I  (ball  pafs  it  over  in  up  of  thele  Walls,  it  will  be  proper 

this  Place,  and  proceed  to  the  pre-  to  -leave  little  Openings,  about  eight 

paring  of  the  Ground  for  planting,  or  ten  Feet  Diflance,  to  let  the  Wi- 

The  Borders  againft  thefe  Hot-walls  ter  pafs  off ;  becaufewhen  theRab- 

ihould  have  the  Earth  taken  out  two  bi(h  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench 

Feet  deep  (provided  the  Ground  is  unites-  and  binds  ytry  hard,    the 

dry),  otherwife  one  Foot  will  be  fuf-  Water  canAot  eaiily  find  a  Paflage 

(cicntj   becaufe  in  wet  Laud  the  through  it:  therefore  it  will  be  the 

bccttr 
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hMaJieiboA  to  leave  thefeikiall   peflbd  with  tlie  Foot  to  tlieCat* 
Paflages  intke  Wall,  left  tht  Moift-    tings,  and  niM  kk  an  Heap  over 
vrty  bemg  confin'd  at  Bottom,  fhotiid    thein,  fo  as  )iift  to  €Over  «ke  upper. 
be  pent  ap  as  in  a  Ditch ;  which  will    moft  Eyes  of  the  C«ktings.     After- 
lie  of  ill  Conieqaence  to  theVines.      ward  lay  a  little  Mulch  on  the  Sur- 
When  the  Walls  are  linifli'd,  and    face  of  the  Groand  about  the  Cutting, 
thoroughly  dry,  the  Rubhiih  fhonld    to  prevent  the  Sun  and  Air  irom  dry- 
bcfill'din»  at  before  direded;  then    ing  the  Earth;  and  if  the  Spring 
'  there  flkonld  be  freAi  light  Earth  laid    fliould  prove  very  dry,  they  ihouiS 
on,  about  a  Foot  and  an  half  thick,    have  fome  Water   once  a  Week, 
which  wUl  be  a  fufficient  Depth  of    which  will  be  as  often  as  thefe  Cut- 
Soil  for  the  Vines  to  root  in.    Thefe    tings  require  it ;  for  nothing  will 
Borders  ihoiild  be  thus  prepar'd  at    hurt  them  fooner  than  too   much 
leaft  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks  before    Water,  which  rocs  their  Bark,  and 
the  Vines  areplanted,  that  they  may    deflroys  them.     If  thefe  Cuttings 
have  time  to  fettle.     The  bell  time    are  well  chofen,  and  the  In(!ru6tiont 
to  plant  them,  is  about  the  End  of   here  laid  down  duly  obferv'd,  they 
Marcbf  or  the  Beginning  <i  Afril^    will  make  ftrong  Shoots  the   firft 
according  as  the  Scafon  proves  early    Summer  :    for  I    have    frequently 
.or  late.    Thefe  I  would  alfo  advife    Ranted  Cuttings  which   have  fhot 
to  be  planted  with  Cuttings  nther    five  Feet  in  one  Year;  but  then  I 
than  rooted  Plants,  for  the  Reaibns    carefully  rubb'd  off  all  the  fide- 
before  affign'd ;  but  there  ihould  be    dangling  Shoots  as  they  were  pro« 
two  Cutting^  put  into  each  Hole,  left    duc*d,  and   never  permitted  more 
one  of  themihonid  fail ;  for  if  both    than  one  Shoot  to  remain  On  eac]| 
Aonld  faceted,  the  weakeft  of  them    Cutting ;  which  is  what  fhould  al- 
may  be  ea£ly  drawn  out  the  follow-    ways  be  obfervM  by  thofe  who  have 
ing  Spring.    Thefe  Cuttings  (houkl    the  Management  of  Vines.    With 
be  well  chofen  from  good  bearing    this   Direfiion    there  will    be  lit- 
Vines,  and  the  Shoots  £ottld  be  well    tie  Hazard  of  the  Cuttings  taking 
ripenMy  otherwife  they  will    never    Root ;  for  in  upward  of  five  hun- 
tnake  good  Plana.    The  Difiance    dred  Cuttings,  which  I  receivM  from 
thefe  Vines  fiiould  be  allowed,  is    haly^  and  which  had  been  cut   off 
the  fame  as  for  common  Walls  ;    from  the  Vines  in  the  Beginning  of 
s.  #.  about  fix  Feet.      In  planting    No<vemBer,  wrappM  up  in  Mofs,  and 
them  there  (hould  be  Holes  openM    put  on  board  the  Ship  (which  did 
with  a  Spade,  about  fourteen  or  fif-    not  arrive  at  the  Port  oi London  until 
teen  Inches  deep  ;  for  if  there  be    AJarchf  fo  that  they  were  full  four 
but  diree  or  four  Inches  of  good    Months  cut  off  before  they  were 
Earth  under  theFoot  of  theCuttings,    planted),  there  were  not  twenty  of 
it  will  befufficient.  The  twoCuttings    the  Number  which  failed ;  and  ma- 
ihould  be  laid  in  the  Hole  a  little    ny  of  them  (hot  above  fix  Feet  the 
floping,  but  in  fnch  a  manner  as  not    firft  Seafon . 

to  touch  or  crofs  each  other  ;  be-  As  I  have  direfled  the  pruning  of 
caafe,  if  they  do,  when  one  of  them  Vines  to  be  performed  in  Autumn 
is  taken  away  the  following  Spring,  (which  is  without  Difpute  the  beft 
it  cannot  be  done  without  difturbing  Seafon  for  this  Work )  ;  fo,  in  pre* 
the  other.  Then  the  Earth  (hould  ferving  of  the  Cuttings  tilt  theplant- 
be  filled  into  the  Holes,  and  gently    ing  Seafon^  I  have  advifed  them  to 

be 
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be  c«t  Ca  their  Lengths,  and  thdr 
Ends  laid  into  the  Ground,  and  then 
covered  with  Litter  to  keep  the  Air 
from  them  :  bat^fioce,  I  have  found 
k  a  muchbetterMechod  not  to  ihort* 
en  the  Shoots,  from  which  the  Cut- 
Ciog  is  to  b^  made,  but  lay  their  Ends 
iuft  into  the  Ground,  about  two 
Inches  deep,  and  To  leave  them  at  full 
Leogth,  only  obferving  to  ^  cover 
them  with  dry  Litter  or  Peashaulm 
in  froiiy  dry  Weather ;  though  in 
moid  Weather  the  Coxering  (hould 
not  remain  on,  becaufe  it  would 
make  the  Cuttings  grow  mouldy, 
wliich  would  greatly .  injure  them. 
Thea  in  the  Spring,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted,  they  (hould  be  taken 
out  of  the  Ground,  and  their  Upper- 
part  cut  off,  fo  as  to  reduce  ihtm  to 
about  /oarteen  Inches  in  Length,  ac- 
cording to  the-DiHance  of  the  Buds 
or  Eyes ;  for  thofe  Cuttings,  whofe 
Buds  grow  pretty  dofe  tti^ether, 
SMcd  not  be  left  more  than  one  Foot 
long  ;  but  in  others  fourteen  Inches 
will  be  full  (hort.  The  leaving  the 
Upper- part  of  the  Shoots  on  ail  the 
Winter,  is  of  great  Service  to  the 
Cuttings ;  becaufe  when  they  are 
cut  off  in  Autumn,  the  Air  pene- 
trates the  wounded  Part,  and  greatly 
injures  the  lower  Eyes. 

The  Management  of  tbefe  Vines^ 
for  the  three  firft  Years  after  plant- 
ing, being  the  fame  as  is  pradUs*d 
for  thofe  againft  common  Walls,  I 
ihall  not  repeat  it  in  this  Place, 
paving  fully  treated  of  that  already  ; 
only  will  obferve,  that,  during  thefe 
three  Years,  the  Vines  (hould  be 
cncoaragM  as  much  as  pofllblcy  and 
the  Shoots  not  left  too  long,  nor  too 
many  in  Number  on  each  Root, 
that  they  may  be  duly  ripen*d,  s^nd 
prepared  for  bearing  the  fourth 
Year,  which  is  the  fooneft  they 
fhould  be  forced ;  for  when  anv  Sorts 
of  Fruit-trees  are  forced  by  Firt  too 
young,  they  fieldom  continue  above 
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three  or  feor  Years,  and,  daring  that 
time,  produce  very  weak  Shoou  s 
and  viduaFroit  they  prodace^is  fmalf, 
and  not  weU-Aavo«r*d  i  fo  chat,  ia 
being  over-hafty  to  fave  a  Year  or 
two,  very  often  the  whole  Defign  is 
loft;  for,  unlefs  die  Trees  are  in  a 
proper  Conditioa  to  bear  mnch 
Fruit,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
Fires  for  a  fmali  Quantity  of  flarvcd 
illtafted  Fruit;  the  Expence  and 
Trouble  being  the  iame  for  ten 
or  twelve  Bnnches  of  Grapes,  as  it 
will  be  for  an  hundred  or  more. 

Thefe  Vines  (hould  not  be  forcM 
every  Year ;  bat  with  good  Manage- 
ment  they  may  be  forc*d    eveiy 
other  Year  i  choogh  itwoold  hcytt 
better,  if  it  were  done  only  ewtry 
third  Year :  therefore,  in  order  to 
have  a  Supply  of  Fruit  annoaHy, 
there  fliould  be  a  fuffident  (^uatity 
ofWalling  built,  to  contain  as  naaay 
Vines  as  will  be  neceflary  for  two 
or  three  Years;  fo  that  by  making 
the  Frames  in  Front  moveable,  rbcy 
may  be  fliifted  from  one  Psrt  of  tiie 
Wall  to  another,  as  the  Vines  are  al- 
ternately forced.  Therefore  I  woold 
advife  about  forty  Feet  in  Length 
/of  Walling,  to  be  each  Year  forced, 
which  is  as  mueh  as  one  Fire  wfll 
heat ;  and  when  the  Vines  are  in 
full  Bearing,wiU  fupply  a  reafonabk 
Quantity  of  Grapes  for  a  auddJing 
Family. 

In  moft  Placet  where  thefe  Hot- 
walls  have  been  built,  they  are  com- 
monly planted  with  early  Kinds  of 
Grapes,  in  order  to  have  them  early 
in  the  Seafon ;  but  this,  I  think,  is 
hardly  worth  the  Trouble;  for  it  is 
but  of  little  Confequence  to  have  a 
few  Grapes  earlier  by  a  Month  or 
fix  Weeks,  than  thole  againft  com- 
mon Walls ;  therefore  i  flKHtld  ad- 
vife, whenever  aPerfon  is  willing 
to  beat  the  Expence  of  thefe  Wails, 
that  they  may  be  planted  with  fome 
of  the  M  Kinds  of  Giapes,  which 
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nrely  oome  to  any  Perfeftiott  in  ibis    efpecially  if  they  are  forced  ear!/  ift 
Country,  without  the  Affiftance  of    the  Seafon,  or  where  great  Care  b 
fome  artificial  Heat;  of  which  the    not  taken   in  the  Summer,  to   Ice 
folio  wing  Sorts  are  the  moft  valuable,    them  have  a  proper  Share  of  free 
The  Red  MufcatoCi^^r^tfiy^^Vi.        Air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn 
TheWhite  Muicat  ofJUxam/ria,    too  much,  and  to  ripen  their ShooU. 
TheRaiiinMu(ca£,or/lrM/i»Mc.      Thofe  Years  when   the  Vines  are 
The  Red  Froniiniac,  forcM,  the   only  Care  ihoold  be  to 

The  Grifly  FroHtinimc.  encourage  the  Fruit,  without  har- 

The  White  Frontiniac,  iag   much  regard  to  the  Wood  ;  fo 

The  Black  Fromtimat.  that  every  Shoot  Ihonld  be  pruned 

The  hUhnfey  Mnfcadine*  for  Fruit,  and  none  of  them  (horten* 

When  the  Vines  which  are  plant-    ed  for  a  Supply  of  young  Woods 
cd  againft  the  Hot-walls  are  grown     becauie  they  may  be  fo  managed  in 
to  full  Bearing,  they  muft  be  pru-     the  other  Year's  Pruning,  as  to  re- 
nedy  and  managed  after  the  fame    plehilh  the  Vines  with  new  Wood, 
manner  as  hath  been  direded  for    Thofe  Vines  which  are  defignM  for 
thoie  againft  common  Walli  s  with    Forcing  in   the  Spring,  (hoald  be 
this  Difference  only;  «/jb.  that  thofe    pruned  early  the  Autumn  before  ; 
Seafoos  when  they  are  forced,  the    that  the  Buds  which  are  left  on  the 
Vines  (hould    be  carefully   mana*    Shoots,    may    receive-  all    poilible 
ged  in  the  Summer  for  a  Supply  .  Nourifhment  from  the  Vine  ;  and  at 
of  good  Wood,  againft  the  time  of    the  fame  time  the  Shoots  (hould  be 
their  being  forced  ;  fo  that  it  will    faften*d  to  the  Trelafe  in  the  Order 
be  the  better  Method  to  df  veil  the    they  are  to  lie  ;    but  the  GlafTes 
Vines  of  their  Fruit,  in  order  to  en-    fhould  not  be    placed   before  the 
courage  the  Wood  :  for  as  few  of    Vines  till  about  the  £nd  oijanma- 
'the  Sorts  will  ripen  without  Heat,    ry:  at   which  time   alfo  the  Firei 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them    muft  be  lighted  :  for  if  they  are  for- 
on  the  Vines,  during  the  Seafons  of    oed  too  early  in  the  Year,  they  will 
Tcfting,  except  it  be  the    common    begin  to  (hoot  before  the  Weather 
FrMtiniacSf  which  in  a  good  Seafon    will  be  warm  enough  to  admit  Air 
will  ripen  without  artificial  Heat ;    to  the  Vines  ;  which  will  caufe  the 
but  of  thefe  Sorts  Iwoald  not  advife    young  Shoots  to  draw  out  weak,  and 
many  Grapes  to  be  left  on  ;   be- ,  thereby  their  Joints  will  be  too  far 
caufe  as  the  Defign  of  refting  the    afunder  ;  fo  confequently  there  will 
Vines  is,  to  encourage  and  ftrength-    be  fewer  Grapes  on  them,  and  thofe 
en  them  ;  therefore  all  pofiible  Care    Bunches  which  are  produced   will 
fhouldbe  had,  that  the  young  Wood    be  fmaller,  than  when  they  have  a 
is  not  robbed  by  overbearing  ;  for    fuiHcient  Quantity  of  Air  admitted 
thofe  Years  when  the  Vines  are  for-    to  them  every  Day. 
ced,  the  Joints  of  the  young  W^ocd        If  the  Fires  are  made  at  the  time 
are  generally  drawn  farther  afunder,    before  directed,  the  Vines  will  begin 
than   they  ordinarily  grow  in   the    to  (hoot  the  Latter  end  of  February  \ 
open  Air  ;  fo  that  when  they  are    which  will  be  fix  Week^  earlier  than 
forced  two  or    three  Years  fuccef-    they  ufually  come  out  againft  the 
fively,  the  Vines  are  fo  much  ex-    common  Walls;  fo  that  by  the  time 
haufted,  as  not  to  be  recovered  into    that  other  Vines  are  fhooting,  thefe 
a  good  bearing  State^  for  fobc  Years;    wiU  be  in  Flower  ;  which  will  be 

early 
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«trfy  enoogh  to  ripen  any  of  th«fil 
Sorts  of  Grapes  perfedly  well.  The 
Fires  ihould  not  be  made  very  ftrong  ^ 
io  thefe  Walls ;  for  if  the  Air  is 
lieated  to  about  ten  Degrees  above 
the  temperate  Point,  on  the  Botani* 
cal  Thermometers,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  warm  to  force  out  the  Shoots 
leifurely ;  which  is  much  better  than 
to  force  them  violently «  Tbefe  Firea 
ihould  not  be  continued  in  the  Day- 
time, unleTs  the  Weather  ihould 
prove  rery  cold,  and  the  Sun  not 
appearing  to  warm  theAir ;  at  which 
umes  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fmall 
Fires  continued  all  the  Day ;  for 
where  the  Walls  are  rightly  contri- 
ved, amoderatePire  made  every  Eve- 
ning, and  continued  till  Ten  or  Ele- 
ven of  the  Clock  at  Night,  will 
beat  the  Wall,  and  warm  the  inclo- 
Icd  Air  to  a  proper  Temperature ; 
and  as  thefe  Fires  need  not  be  con* 
tinued  longer  than  about  the  Middle 
or  End  of  May  (unlefs  the  Spring 
ihould  prove  very  cold),  fo  the  Ex* 
pence  of  the  Fire  will  not  be  very 
great ;  becaufe  they  may  be  con- 
trived to  bum  either  Coal,  Wood, 
Turf,  or  almoft  any  other  Sort  of 
Fuel ;  tho*  where  Coal  is  to  be  had 
reafonable,  it  is  the  eveneft  Fuel  for 
thcfeFire8,and  will  not  require  much 
Atundance. 

When  the  Vines  begin  to  (hoot, 
they  ipuil  be  frequently  looked  over 
to  faften  the  new  shoots  to  the  Tre* 
kfe,  and  to  rub  oS  all  dangling 
Shoots :  in  doing  of  which  great 
Cafe  mufl  be  taken  ;  for  thry  are 
very  tender,  and  very  fubjed  to 
break  when  any  Violence  is  oiFer*d. 
The  Shoots  ihould  alfo  be  trained 
very  regular,  fo  as  to  lie  as  near  as 
poiEble  at  equal  Dillahces,  that  they 
may  equally  enjoy  the  Bcne£t  of 
the  Air  and  Sun  ;  which  is  abfo- 
Ititely  neceiTary  for  thelmprovement 
of  the  Fruit.     When  the.G rapes  are 


formedj  tlieShoots  (honld  be  ftoppel 
at  the  fecond  Joint  beyond  the  Frait, 
that  the  Nouriihrnent  may  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  Fruit,  ia  ufe- 
lefs  Shoots,  which  muft  be  avoided 
as  much  as  poi&ble  in  thefe  forced 
Vines,  upon  which  ao  afelefs Wood 
ihould  be  left;  which  will  ihade  the 
Fruit,  and  exclude  the  Air  from  it 
by  their  Leaves. 

As  the  Seaibfi  adva&ces,  and  tiie 
Weather  becomes  warm,  there  ihotdd 
bo  a  proportionable  Share  of  fiee 
Air  admitted  to  the  Vines  every 
Day  I  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  promote  the  Growth  of  theFratti 
but  the  GlaiTes  ihould  be  fliuc  doie 
every  Night,  onlefs  in  very  hot 
Weather;  ocherwifethe  cold  Dewt 
in  the  Night  will  retard  the  Growdi 
of  the  Fruit.  The  Bunches  of  the 
White  Fr<miimMc,  and  theRaifia 
Mufcat,  ihould  alfo  be  looked  over, 
and  the  foiaU  Grapes  cut  out  with 
SciiTars,  in  order  to  thin  them  ;  for 
thefe  Sorts  grow  fo  dofe  together  on 
the  fiunches,  that  the  Moifhire  is 
detained  between  the  Grapes,  which 
often  occailoas  their  rotting ;  and 
the  Air  being  excluded  from  the 
Middle  of  the  Bunches,  the  Giapes 
never  ripen  equally;  which  by  this 
Method  may  be  remedied,  if  done 
in  time  s  and  as  thefe  Grapes  are 
protedled  by  the  GlaiTes,  from  the 
Blights  which  frequently  take  thoie 
which  are  exposed,  there  will  be  no 
Hazard  in  thinning  thefeGrapesfooa 
after  they  are  iet ;  at  whidi  time  it 
will  be  eafier  for  this  Operation,th&a 
when  the  Grapes  are  grown  larger, 
^d  coniisquently  wiU  be  clofer  to- 
gether. But  in  doing  of  this,  the 
Bunches  muil  not  be  roughly  han-, 
died  ;  for  if  the  Grapes  are  the  Icaft 
bruifed,  or  the  Blue  which  there 
naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubbed 
oiT,  their  Skins  will  harden,  and 
turn  of  a  brown  Colour  ;  fo  the 

Fruit 
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Fffuit  vnll  never  tfarire  after.  There*^ 
fore  the  Sciilars  which  are  u&d  for 
this  Operacion,  ihould  have  very 
narrow  Points  y  that  they  may  be 
more  eaiily  put  between  the  Grapes^ 
without  injuring  the  remaining  ones. 
The  other  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  I 
have  recommended  for  thefe  Hot- 
wallsy  do  not  produce  their  Fruit  fo 
clofe  together  on  the  Bunches  ;  fo 
they  will  not  require  this  Operation , 
nnlefs  by  any  Accident  they  ihould 
receive  a  Blight,  which  often  occa- 
iions  a  great  Inequality  in  the  Size 
of  the  Grapes ;  which,  whenever  it 
thus  happens,  will  require  to  be  re- 
medied by  cutting  off  the  ibiall 
Grapes,  that  the  Bunches  may  ripea 
equally^  and  appear  more  fightly. 

By  the  Beginning  of  Jufy^  thefe 
Grapes  will  be  full-grown ;  therefore 
the  GlaiTes  may  be  kept  off  continu- 
ally, unlefs  the  Seafon  ihould  prove 
very  cold  and  wet ;  in  which  Cafe 
they  muft  be  kept  on  every  Night, 
when  the  Days  are  cold  or  wet,  and 
only  opened  when  the  Weather  is 
favourable  ;  for  as  the  racy  vinous 
Flavour  of  thefe  Fruit  is  increafed 
by  a  free  Air,  fo,  during  the  time  of 
their  ripening,  they  ihould  have  as 
large  aShare  as  the  Seafon  will  admit 
to  be  given  chenu     But  when  the 
cold  Nights  begin,  to  come  on  in 
Augufty  the  Glaffes  muft  be  tserf 
Night  fliut   to    exclude    the  Cold, 
other  wife  it  will  greatly  retard  the 
ripening  of  the  Fruit;  foraltho'  the 
Vines  are  brought  fo  forward  in  the 
Spring,  as  that  the  Fruit  by  this  Sea- 
fon are  quite  turned  to  their  Colour ; 
yet  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold 
Dews,  and  the  morning  Fro[ls,which 
frequently  happen  toward   the  Lat- 
ter-part Q,i  Augufi^  it  will  prevent 
the  Fruit   from   ripening  fo  kindly 
as  when  they  are  euarded  from  it. 
When  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen, 
they   mufl   be    carefully    guarded 
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agsunfi  Birds  andWafps,  oAerwiA  - 
they  will  be  in  Danger  of  Deftni- 
Ciion  in   aihort  tune:  to  prevent 
which,  the  Vines  ihould  be  careful- 
ly covered  with  Nets,  fo  as  to  ex<- 
clude  the  Birds,  which  will  make 
great  Havock  with  the  Grapes^  by 
breaking  of  their  Skins;  and  if  there 
are  a  few  Twigs  covered  with  Bird- 
lime, placM  here  and  there  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  Nets,  it  will  be  of 
Service ;  becaufe  the  Birds  are  oft- 
en fo  bold  as  to  attempt  to  break  the 
Nets  to  get  to  theGrapes,and  fo  majr 
be  entangled  on  theie  Twigs  ;  fxoaa. 
which,  whenever  that  happens^  titey 
ihould  not  be  difengaged,  but  fnf- 
fer'd  to  remain    to    keep  offtfaeir 
Companions ;  and  if  they  get  off" 
themfelves,  it  will  have  thedefirVl 
Effect;  for  there  will  few  other  Bu[dt 
come  to  the  fame  Place  that  Seaiim, 
asl  have  more  than  once  experienced. 
As  to  the  Wafps,  the  beil  Method 
is  to  hang  up  fome  Phials,  about 
half  £lled  with  fugar'd  Water,  and 
rub  the  Necks  of  the  Phials  with  a 
little  Honey,  which  will '  draw  all 
the  Wafps  to  them  ;  which ,  by  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  Liquor,  wili 
fall  into  the  Phials,  and  be  drowned* 
Thefe  Aiould  be  carefully    k>ok'd 
over  once  in  three  or  four  Days,  to 
take  out  the  Wafps,  and    deilrof 
them,  and  to    repleniih  the  Phla]» 
with  Liquor.     If  this  be  duly  ob- 
ferv'd,  and  the  Phials  placed  in  time, 
before  the  Grapes  are  attacked,   it 
will  effedlually  prevent  their  being 
injurM  ;  but  where  theie  Frecautkiat 
are  not  taken,  the  Grapes  will  be  ia 
Danger  of  being  abiblutely  deftroy*. 
ed :  for  as  theie  earty  Graphs  will 
turn  Colour  long  before  any  othera. 
againil  common  Wall?,    they   are 
in  much  more  Danger,  there  being- 
no  otherFruit  for  them  in  theNeigjh* 
bourhood;  whereas,  when  Grapes  ia 
general  begin  to  ripen,  there  i»  a 

large 


kfge  Qaanticy  in  almoft  every 
Osirden ;  fo  that  if  the^  deftroy  a 
Firt  in  each  Garden,  yet  there  will 
be  a  greater  Chance  to  have  fome 
cfcape,  than  where  there  is  only  one 
Wall  for  them  to  atuck. 

Thefe  Sorts  of  Grapes^  being 
forced  in  the  manner  before  dired- 
cd,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  Sep- 
iemirgr,  efpecially  the  Black  and  Red 
Fronriniaa^  which  will  be  fit  for  the 
Table  a  Fortnight  earlier  than  the 
other  Sorts  ;  bat  as  the  Defign  of 
forcing  them  is  to  have  them  in  as 
great  Perfection  as  poffible  in  this 
Climate,  they  (hoald  not  be  gather^ 
until  they  are  thorough -ripe  ;  for 
which  Reafon,  fome  of  the  later 
Sorts  (hould  be  letc  on  the  Vines  till 
Odsber^  or  fometimes  longer  ;  but 
then  the  Glafies  ihoald  be  kept  over 
tbem  in  wet  and  cold  Weather,  tOv 
proteA  the  Fruit  from  it :  bat  when* 
ever  the  Weather  is  fair,  the  Glafliet 
muft  be  opened  to  let  in  the  freeAir ; 
(Kherwife  the  Damps,  arifing  from 
the  Earth  at  that  Seafon,will  caafe  a 
MouMinefs  upon  the  Grapf s,  which, 
will  rot  them  :  fo  that  if  the  Seafoa 
Ihottid  prove  very  cold  and  wet,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  fmall  Fire 
every  Night,  to  dry  ofFtheDampr, 
and  prevent  this  Injury.  By  this 
Method  the  Grapes  may  be  contina- 
cd  upon  the  Vines  ancil  the  Middle 
or  Latter- end  of  Novtmher^  when 
fome  of  the  large  late-ripe  Sorts  will 
be  in  very  great  Perfedion.  But  moft 
People  in  EngUnd  gather  their 
Grapes  too  foon,  never  fuffering  them 
to  remain  on  the  Vines  to  ripen, 
even  in  the  warmeft  Seafons ;  when, 
if  they  are  left  on  till  after  Michael- 
mas^  they  will  be  perfeftly  good. 

Of  late  Years  many  Perfons  have 
planted  Grapes  againd  Efpalier?, 
which,  in  fome  Places,  have  fucceed- 
ed  very  well  in  good  Seafons  ;  but 
if  thefe  are  not  planted  in  a  good 
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Soil,  and  to  a  proper  Afpefi,  and 
the  Sorts  rightly  cholen,  they  feldoa 
produce  any  Fruit  which  are  fit  to 
be  eaten.  The  Soil  proper  to  plant 
Vines  in  Efpaliers,  (hould  be  the 
fame  as  hath  been  direded  for  Vine- 
yards; viz.  either  a  chalky  or 
gravelly  Bottom,  with  aboat  a  Foot 
and  half  of  light  hazel  Earth  on  the 
Top,  a  little  Hoping  to  the  South  or 
South-eaft,  that  the  Wet  may  eafilf 
find  a  Pafiage,  fo  as  not  to  remain 
on  the  Ground.  In  fuch  a  Soil  fitua- 
ted  to  the  Sun,  and  fcreened  Iram 
cold  Winds,  there  are  feveral  Sorts 
of  Grapes,  which  in  warm  Seafons 
will  ripen  rtry  well  in  Englamd. 

Bat  there  are  fome  curioos  Peribns 
who  line  the  Backfide  of  their  Ef- 
paliers with  low  Reed-hedges,  and 
others  who  do  it  with  thin  flit 
Deals ;  both  of  which  are  a  good 
Defence  to  the  Vines  againft  Blights 
in  the  Spring,  and  accelerate  the 
ripening  of  the  Grapes  ;  fo  that  in 
tolerable  Seafons  they  will  come  to 

Bod  Maturity.     Neither  of  thefe 
ethods    is  very   expenfive  ;   for 
thefe  dofe  Fences  need  not  be  more 
than  four  Feet  high  ;   becanfe  the 
Vines,  being  to  ht  managed  after 
the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in  Vine- 
yards, will  never   rife  above    the 
Height  of  a  Man  s  and  the  bearing 
Shoots  muft  always  be  trained  about 
two  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground  ;  fo  that  the  Fruit-branches 
will  be  always  below  the  Top  of  the 
clofe  Fences  ;  and  as  for  the  upright 
Shoot%  which  are  deiign*d  for  the 
next  Year's  Bearing,  it  matters  not 
how  much  they  rife  above  the  Fence; 
fo  thefe  may  have  a  loofe  Trelafe. 
to  which  they  may  be  faftenM,  to 
prevent    their  overhanging  of  the 
Fruit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  Kinds  of 
clofe  Efpaliers  for  Grapes,  it  will  be 
poper  to  lay  one  ftrong  oakenPiaok 

(fodi 
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( fuch  ts  $xt  procurM  in  breaking  up  be  tTOubkfome  to  fallen^  and  not 
of  old  Ships  or  Barges)  next  the  Sur-  laft  To  long,  as  when  theyr  are  made 
face  of  the  Ground*  which  will  laft  of  a  moderate  Thicknefs.    There- 
many  Years  found,  and  be  very  ufe-  fore,  as  the  Reeds  will  be  cut  into 
ful  in  fupporting  of  the  Fences.     If  twoLengths,  each  fi  uodle  will  fpread 
thefe  Planks  are  fifteen  Inches  broad,  about  £x  Feet  in  Length  ;  obferv- 
as  they  may  always  be  readily  pro-  ing  firft  to  fpread  the  Bottom -parts 
cured ;  then,  if  the  Upper-part   of  of  the  Bundles,  which  contain  the 
thfeFence  be  Reeds,  there  may  be  two  largeft  Ends  of  the  Reeds,  the  whole 
licngchs  cut  out  of  them  (provided  Length  ;  and  then  the  Upper-parts 
the.  Reeds  are  of  a  due  Length),  of  the  Reeds  fhould  be  reversed,  and 
without   including  their  Tops.     In  fpread  in  Front  of  the  other;  which 
the  Front  of  thefe  Hedges  ihould  be  will  make  the  Upper-part  of  the 
a  flight  Trelafe,  to  faften  the  Vines  Fence  almofl  as  thick  as  the  Bottom. 
to,  which  may  be  made  of  Afh-poles.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  the  boarded 
The  upright  Poles  of  thefe  Trelafes  Fences,  need  be  made  till  the  Vines 
need  not  be  nearer  together  than  are  in  full  Bearing ;  which  will  be 
eighteen  Inches  ;  and  if  there  are  the  fourth  or  fifth  Year  after  plant- 
three  crofs  Poles,  at  about  a  Foot  ing,  according  to  the  Progrefs  they 
afunder,  they  will  be  fufiicient  to  make ;  during  which  time  the  Shoots 
faflen   the  bearing   Shoots  of   the  may  be  fupported  by  any  common 
Vines  at  proper  DiHances,  in  the  Stakes.     For  if  the  Fences  are  made 
manner    they  are  defign'd  to    be  before  the  Vines  Are  planted,  as  is 
trained  i  which  fhould  be  in  fuch  frequently  praflisM,  they   will    be 
Pofitions,  as  that  the  Fruit  may  not  half-decayed  by  the  time  the  Vines 
be  overlhadow'd  by  the  Branches,  are  £t  to  bear ;  and  before  this  time. 
And  if  the  upnght  Poles  are  cat  fo  the  Fences  are  of  no  Ufe  to  them, 
long,  as  CO  be  a  Foot  and  half  above  The  Sorts  of  Grapes  which  are 
the  Reeds,  they  will  be  tall  enough  proper  to  plant  againU  thefe  Fences, 
to  fupport  the  upright  Shoots  for  are, 
the  next  Year*s  Bearing  ;   which,  The  Miller  Grape, 
being  trained  fingly  at  proper  Di-  The  Black  Morillon. 
dances,  will  have  the  Advantage  of  The  Chaflelas  White, 
the  Sun  and  Air  to  ripen  the  Wood,  The  White  Mufcadine.  , 
much  better  than  where  four  or  five  TheA////>  Grape. 
Shoots  are  failen'd    to    the   fame  The  Sweet  Water. 
Pole.  The   Awvtmai^  or  true  JBur* 

To  this  Trelafe  the  Reeds  may  gwtJy, 

be   failen'd     with    Hoops    on  the  Thefe,  if  well  managM,  will  ri« 

Back-fide,  after  the  manner  ufually  pen  very  well,  provided  the  Seafon  is 

pradtis'd  in  making  of  common  reed  tolerably  good,  and  will  come  in 

Fences ;  and   if  on  the  Top  of  the  foon  after  thofe  on   the  W^alls  ;  fo 

Reeds  there  is  failen'd  a  thin  Slip  of  that  if  they  are  taken  care  of,  by 

Deal,  to  fecure  the  Tops  of   (he  hanging  of  Mats  before  them,  when 

Reeds  from  being  broken,  it   will  the  Nights  prove  cold  in  Autumn, 

preferve  them  a  longtime.  In  make-  and  are  permitted  to  hang  till.O^^- 

ing  of  thefe  Fences  the  Reeds  (hould  btr^  the  Fruit  will  prove  ^try  good, 

not  be  laid  too  thick  ;  for  that  will  But  where  the  Sw'eet- water  Grape  is 

not  only  be  more  Expence^  but  will  planted  againfl  thcfc  Fences,  tb«y> 

'  Vot.  IIL  5  A                                    will 
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will  require  to  be  coverM  in  the 
Spring,  at  the  time  when  they  are  in 
Flower,  if  there  (hould  be  cold 
Nights ;  otherwife  the  fiunches  will 
receive  a  filaft,  which  will  defiroy 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Grapes ;  fo 
that  many  times  there  will  not  be 
more  than  fix  or  eight  good  Grapes 
on  each  Bunch ;  and  the  others  will 
be  fmall  ftanred  Fruit,  hardly  fo 
large  as  the  fmalleft  Peas. 

In  planting  of  thefe  Vines,  either 
for  open  Efpaliers,  or  the  clofe  Fen- 
ces, it  (hould  be  performed  in  the 
iame  manner  as  for  Vineyards,  which 
(hould  be  from  Cuttings  planted  fix 
Feet  afunder,  putting  two  into  each 
Hole.  And  as  thefe  are  only  de- 
figoed  for  the  Table,  a  fingle  Row 
ofa  moderate  Length  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fupply  a  Family,  where 
there  are  others  againft  Walls  to 
come  before  them.  But  where  a 
Perfon  is  inclinable  to  have  more 
Rows  than  one,  they  (hould  be  plac*d 
twelve  Feet  afunder,  that  they  may 
equally  enjoy  the  Sun  and  Air. 

As  to  the  Pruning  and  other  Ma- 
nagement of  thefe  Vines,  that  being 
the  fame  as  for  thofe  in  the  Vine- 
yard, I  (hall  not  repeat  it  in  this 
Place,  it  being  fully  treated  of  be- 
fore ;  and  to  which  I  have  nothing 
here  to  add,  more  than  th^t  I  find 
the  Grape  which  is  preferred  by  the 
inofi  (kilful  Figmron}  in  France^  and 
what  they  call  the  Auvernat,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned, is  the  fame  which 
in  England  is  call'd  the  Blue  Clufier 
Grape,  and  hath  been  long  in  this 
Country  planted  as  an  eating  Grape 
againft  Walls ;  fo  that  from  thefe. 
Cuttings  may  be  eafily  procured. 

There  have  been  many.  Vineyards 
of  late  Years  planted  in  England \ 
but  very  few  of  them  have  anfwered 
the  ExpcAations  of  the  Planters. 
Indeed  the  greater  Part  of  rhem 
have  been  fiiuated  in  Places  and 
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Soils  very  improper  for  this  Farpo(e; 
and  fcarce  any  of  the  Perfons  who 
have  engaged  in  this  Undertaking, 
have  had  fufficient  Rnowlege  how  to 
make  the  Wine;  fo  that  in  ihofe 
Seafons  when  the  Grapes  have  ri- 
pened tolerably  well,  the  Wine  whidi 
has  been  made  from  them,  has  beet 
very  indifferent,  which  has  difcoa- 
raged  others  from  attempting  to 
plant  Vineyards  in  England:  but  is 
there  may  be  fome  Pcribns  who  ouf 
be  inclined  to  make  fsrther  Trials; 
fo  I  (hall  give  fnch  Diredioos  bit 
the  Choice  of  Soils  and  Situationii 
as  alfo  for  the  Culture  of  Vineyards, 
and  the  Method  of  making  the  Wiae^ 
as  have  been  found  to  fuccced  bd 
in  this  Country. 

Q/*  Vineyards  in  England. 

The  firft  and  great  Thing  to  be 
confiderM  in  planting  Vineyards,  ii 
the  Choice  of  Soils  and  SituatioDs; 
which  if  not  rightly  chofen,  diere 
will  be  little  Hopes  of  Succefs ;  far 
upon  this  the  whole  Affair  gready 
depends.     The  beft  Soil  ior  a  Viofr 
yard  in  England  U  fuch,  whofe  Sur- 
face is  a  light  fandy  Loam,  and  ooc 
.  above  a  Foot  deep  above  the  Gra* 
vel  or  Chalk,  either  of  which  Bot- 
toms" are  equally  good  for  Vioes: 
but  if  the  Soil  is  deep,  or  the  Bot* 
torn  either  Clay,  or  a  firong  LoaiB, 
it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  tkii 
Purpofe ;  for  altho'  the  Vines  may 
(hoot  vigoroufly,  and  produce  a  great 
Quantity  of  Grapes,  yet  thefe  will 
be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  Moifture/afli 
fo  confequently  their  Juice  not  ma- 
ture,   nor  well  digeHed,   but  will 
abound  with  Crudity,  which  in  fer- 
menting will  render  the  Wine  four 
and  ill- tailed ;  which  is  thcco/nnoa 
Complaint  of  thofe  who  have  loade 
Wine  in  England. 

Nor  is  a  yery  rich,  light,  deep 
Soil,  fuch  as  is  commonly  foow 
Acar  London i  proper  for  this  ?a^?(^^; 

beaufe 
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becaaCc  the  Roots  of  thefc  Vine! 
ViU  be  enticed  down  too  deep  to  re- 
ceive the  Influences  of  Sun  and  Air, 
and  hereby  will  take  in  much  crude 
Nourilhment  ;  whereby  the  Fruit 
will  be  rendered  lefs  valuable,  and  be 
later  ripe  :  which  is  of  ill  Confe- 
quence  to  thefe  Friiits,  which  are 
known  to  imbibe  a  great  Share  of 
their  NouriQiment  from  the  Air, 
which,  if  replete  with  Moidure  (as 
is  c6mmonIy  the  Cafe  in  Autumn) 
muft  neceffarily  contribute  greatly 
to  render  the  Juices  lefs  perfect: 
therefore  great  Attention  (hould  be 
bad  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  upon 
which  they  are  planted. 

The  next  Thing  neceiTary  to  be 
confider'd,  is  the  Situation  of  the 
Place ;  which,  if  pofiible,  fhould  be 
on  the  North  Side  of  a  River,  upon 
an  Elevation  inclining  to  the  South, 
with  a  fmall  gradual  Defcent,  that 
the  Moifture  may  the  better  drain 
off ;  but  if  the  Ground  Hopes  too 
moch,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
this  Purpofe,  but  if,  at  a  Dillancc 
from  this  Place,  there  are  larger 
Hills,  which  defend  it  from  the 
North  and  North-weft  Wind,  it  will 
be  of  great  Service  ;  becaufe  hereby 
the  Sun's  Rays  will  be  reflefted  with 
a  greater  Force ;  and  the  cold  Winds, 
being  kept  off,  will  render  the  Situa- 
tion very  warm.  Add  to  this,  a 
chalky  Surface;  which  if  thofe  Hills 
do  abound  with  (as  there  are  many 
Situat  ons  in  EnglnnJ  which  do),  it 
will  ftill  add  to  tiie  Heat  of  trie  Place, 
by  reflefting  a  greater  Quantity  of 
the  Sun's  Rays. 

The  Country  about  this  fhould  be 
open  and  hilly  ;  for  if  it  be  much 
planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  Air 
will  condantly  be  fiird  with  moifl 
Particles,  occafionM  by  the  pleiiti- 
ful  Perfpiration  of  the  Trees,  or  the 
Exhalations  from  x\it  adjoining 
Marfhes^  whereby  the  Fruic  will  be 
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greatly  prejudiced  (as  w&s  before  ob- 
ferv'd).  Thefe  Vineyards  IhouM  al- 
ways be  open  to  the  Eaft  chat  the 
morning  Sun  may  come  on  them  to 
dry  oft  the  Moifture  of  the  Night 
early,  which,  by  lying  too  long 
opon  the  Vines,  does  greatly  retard 
the  ripening  of  their  Fruic,  and  ren- 
ders it  crude  and  ill-tafted.  And 
/ince  the  Fruit  of  Vines  are  rarely 
ever  injur'd  by  Eafterly  Winds,  there 
will  be  no  Reafon  to  apprehend  any 
Danger  from  fuch  a  Situation  ;  the 
South-weft,  North-weft,  and  North 
Winds  being  the  moft  injurious  to 
Vineyards  in  EngUnd  (as  indeed 
they  are  to  moft  other  Fruit) ;  fo 
that,  if  poflible,  they  fhould  be 
ihelter'd  therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  Soil  and 
Situation  proper  for  this  Purpofe, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  pre- 
pare  it  for  planting :    in  doing  of 
which,  the  following  Method  fhould 
be  obferv'd  :  in  the  Spring  it  fhould 
be  plowM  as  deep  as  the  Surface  will 
admit,  turning  the  Sward  into  the 
Bottom  of  each  Furrow;    then   it 
ihould  be  well  harrow'd,  to  break 
the  Clods,  and  clean fe  ic  from   the 
Roots  of  noxk)us  Weeds :  and  after 
this, 'it    muft    be    conftantly    kept 
plow*d  and  harrow'd  for  ac  icaft  one 
Year,  to  render  the  Surface  light ; 
and  hereby  it  will  be  render'd  fer- 
tile, by  imbibing  the  nitrous  Parti- 
cles of  the  Air  (efpeciilly  if  it   be 
long   expofed   thereto   before  it   ia 
planted) :  then  in  March  the  Ground 
Ihould  be  well  plow'd  again  j  and 
after  having  made  the  Surface  pretty 
even,  the  Rows  fliould  be  mark'd 
out  from  South-eaft  to  Norch-weft, 
at  the  Diftance  often  Feet  from  each 
other  ;  and  thei'c   Rows  fhould   be 
crof^i'd  agalri  at  five  or  (i«  Feet  Di- 
ftance,  which  will  niiirk  out  the  ex- 
ad  Places  where  each  Plane   fhould 
be  plac'd  ;  (o  tha:  thirc  v/ill  be  tea 
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Feet  Row  from  Row,  and  five  or 
fix  Feet  afunder  in  the  Row^; 
nearer  than  which  they  ought  never 
to  be  planted.  And  herein  mod 
People  who  have  planted  Vineyards^ 
have  greatly  err'd»  Tome  having  al- 
lowM  no  more  than  five  Feet  Row 
from  Rowy  and  the  Plants  but  three 
Feet  afunder  in  the  Rows ;  and 
others*  who  think  they  have  been 
full  liberal  in  this  Article,  have  only 
planted  their  Vines  at  fix  Feet  Di- 
ilance  every  Way  :  but  neither  of 
the(e  have  allowed  a  proper  Diftancc 
to  them,  as  I  (hall  ihew  ;  for,  in  the 
fird  Place,  where  the  Rows  are  fet 
too  clofe,  there  will  not  be  room 
for  the  Sun  and  Air  to  pafs  in  be- 
tween them  to  dry  up  the  Moillure  ; 
which,  being  detained  amongd  the 
Vines,  muft  produce  very  ill  EfFefts. 
And,  fecondly,  where  the  Vines  are 
placM  in  exa^  Squares  fo  near  to- 
gether as  fix  Feet,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  the  Current  of  Air  to  pafs 
between  them,  when  their  Branches 
are  extended  on  each  Side ;  and  fo 
confequently  the  Damps  in  Autumn 
will  be  entangled  and  detained 
amongft  the  Vines,  to  the  great 
Prejudice  of  their  Fruit.  For  fince 
the  Autumns  in  England  are  often 
attended  with  Rains,  cold  Dews,  or 
Fogs ;  all  proper  Care  fhould  be 
taken  to  remove  every  thing  which 
may  obflruA  the  drying  up  the  Damps 
which  arife  from  the  Ground. 

The  Ikilful  Vignerons  abroad  are 
alfo  fenfiblehow  much  it  contributes 
to  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Vines  to  al- 
low a  large  Space  between  the  Rows ; 
and  therefore  where  the  Quality  of 
the  VVine  is  more  regarded  than  the 
Qiiintity,  there  they  never  plant 
their  Vines  at  lels  than  ten  Feet  Row 
from  Row  ;  and  feme  allow  twelve. 
It  was  an  ObJervation  of  BtUonius^ 
aimoll  two  hundred  Years  fince,  that 
in  thoie  Iflands  of  the  Archi^ilago^ 


where  the  Rows  of  Vines  were  pt«* 
ced  at  a  great  Diftance,  the  Wine  was 
much  preferable  to  thofe  which  wev 
dofe  planted  ;  and  this  he  pofitively 
-affirms  to  be  the  Cafe  in  moft  Coun- 
tries where  he  had  traveird.  Id* 
deed,  we  need  not  have  recourfe  to 
Antiquity  for  the  Certainty  of  foch 
Fadb,  when  we  are  daily  convinced 
of  this  Truth  in  all  dofe  Plantations 
of  any  kind  of  Frait,  where  it  is 
conftantly  obferv*d,  that  the  Fruits 
in  fuch  Places  are  never  fo  well  co- 
loured, fo  early  ripe,  nor  near  fo 
well  flavoured,  as  thofe  producM  on 
Trees,  where  the  Air  can  freely  cir- 
culate about  them,  and  the  Rays  of 
the  Sun  have  full  Accefs  to  the 
Branches,  whereby  their  Juices  an 
better  prepared  before  they  enter  the 
Fruit; 

Having  thus  confider'd  the  Di- 
ftance  which  is  neceifary  to  be  allow- 
ed to  thefe  Plants,  we  come  next  to 
the  Planting  :  but  in  order  to  this, 
the  proper  Sorts  of  Grapes  fhoold  be 
judiciouily  diofen ;  and  in  this  Par- 
ticular, we  have  egregioufiy  erred 
in  England,     All  the  Vineyards  at 
prefent  planted  here,    are  of  the 
f  weeteft  and  beil  Sort  of  Grapes  for 
Eating,   which  is  contrary  to  die 
general  Pradlicc    of   the  Vigutms 
abroad,  who  always  obferve,  tiiat 
fuch  Grapes  never  make  good  Wine; 
and    therefore,    from    Experieoce, 
make    Choice    of  thofe  Sorts  of 
Grapes,  whofe  Juice,  after  ferment- 
ing, affords  a  noble  rich  Liquor; 
which  Grapes  are  always  obfcrvM 
to  be  auftere,  and  not  fo  palatable. 
This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  theconibnt 
Pradice  of  our  Cyder  -  maken  in 
England^  who  always  obferve,  that 
the    beft    Eating-apples  make  bat 
poor   Cyder;    whereas    the   more 
rough  and  auflcre  Sorts,  after  being 
pref  'd  and  fermented,  afford  a  ftrong 
vinous  Liquor.     And  I  believe  it 
^  will 
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Will  be  found  true  in  all  Fruits,  that 
where  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Sun 
ripens  and  prepares  their  Juices,  fo 
as  to  render  them  palatable,  what- 
ever Degree  of  Heat  thefe  Juices 
liave  more,  either  by  Fermentation, 
or  from  any  other  Caufe,  will  ren- 
der them  weaker,  and  lefs  fpiritu- 
ous.  Of  this  we  ha?e  many  In- 
ftances  in  Fruits ;  for  if  we  tranf- 
plant  any  of  our  Summer  or  Autumn 
Fruits,  which  ripen  perfedlly  in  £«^- 
iand^  without  the  Ailiftance  of  Art, 
into  a 'Climate  a  few  Degrees  warm- 
er, thefe  Fruits  will  be  mealy  and 
infipid :  fo  like  wife  if  we  bake  or 
flew  any  of  thefe  Fruits,  they  will 
be  good  for  little,  lofing  all  their 
Spirit  and  Flavour  by  the  additional 
Heat  of  the  Fire ;  and  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  by  no  means  eatable  raw,  are 
hereby  render*d  exquifite;.and,  when 
tranfplanted  into  a  warmer  Climate, 
have,  by  the  additional  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  been  alfo  altered  fo  as  to  exceed 
the  moll  delicious  of  our  i^ruijt  in  this 
Country. 

From  whence  h  is  plain,  that 
thofe  Grapes  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  Palate  for  Eating,  are  not  pro- 
per for  Wine  ;  in  making  of  which, 
their  Juices  mull  undergo  a  llrong 
Fer;nentation  :  therefore  fmce  we 
have  in  England  been  only  propa- 
gating the  mod  palatable  Grapes  for 
Eating,  and  neglcdlcd  the  other 
Sorts,  before  we  plant  Vineyards, 
we  fhould  take  care  to  be  provided 
with  the-  proper  Sorts  from  abroad  ; 
which  fhould  be  chofen  according  to 
the  Sort  of  Wines  intended  tof  be 
imitated:  tho'  I  believe  the  moil 
prebatle  Sort  to  fuccced  in  England^ 
is  the  Auvernat  or  true  Burgundy 
Grape  (which  is  at  prefent  very  rare 
to  be  found  in  the  Englijh  Vine- 
yards ;  though  it  is  a  common  Grape 
in  the  Gardens  againft  Walls}  This 
Sort  of  Graps  is  mod  pr<iftrir\i  in 
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Burgundy^  Champaigne^  Orleans ^  and 
mod  of  the  other  Wine  Countries  in 
France  i  and  I  am  informed,  that  it 
fuccecds  \tiy  well  in  feveral  Places 
to  the  North  of  Paris,  where  pro- 
per Care  is  taken  of  their  Manage- 
ment :  fo  that  I  fhould  advife  iuch 
Perfons  as  would  try  the  Succefs  of 
Vineyards  in  England,  to   procure 
Cuttings  of  this  Grape  from  thofe 
Countries  ;  but  herein  feme  Perfon 
of  Integrity  and  Judgment  (hould  be 
employed  to  get  them  from  fuch 
Vincyardf,  where  no  other  Sorts  of 
Grapes  are  cultivated ;  which  is  very 
rare  to  find,  unlefs  in  fome  particu- 
lar Vineyards  of  the  Citizens,  who 
are  wtry  exad  to  keep  up  the  Repu- 
tation of  their  Wines ;  nothing  be- 
ing more  common  than  for  the  /%- 
nerons  to  plant  three  or  four  Sorts  of 
Grapes  in  the  fame  Vineyard,  and 
at  the  time  of  Vintage  to  mix  them 
all   together;    which  renders  their 
Wines  lefs  delicate  than  in  fuch  Pla- 
ces where  they  have  only  this  one 
true  Sort  of  Grape.    And  here  I 
would    caution    every  one  againfl 
mixing  the  Juice  of  more  Grapes 
than  one  Sort,  which  wiU  caufe  it 
to  ferment  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  manners. 

The  Cuttings  being  thus  provided 
(for  I  would  always  prefer  thefe  to 
Layers,  or  rooted  Plants,  for  the 
Rcafons  given  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Article  Vitis),  about  the  Ri^in- 
ning  of  April  is  the  heft  Seafon  for 
Planting  ;  when  it  will  be  proper  to 
put  the  Lower-ends  of  the  Cuttings 
in  Water  about  three  Inches,  fetting 
them  upright  for  fix  or  e?ght  Hours 
before  »hey  are  ufed  «  then  at  the 
Centre  ojf  every  crofs  Mark  already 
made  by  a  Line,  to  the  Diilance  the 
Vines  arcdefigu'd,  fliould  bean  Hole . 
made  with,  a  Spade,  or  other  infku- 
menc,  about  a  Foot  deep,  inca  each 
of  which  (houIJ  be  rut  Qr«e  fb-ong 

5  A  3  Cuttin«^ 
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tutting,  placing  it  a  little  flojiing  ; 
then  the  Hole  ftould  be  fiU'd  up  with 
Earth,  preffing  it  gently  with  the 
Feet  to  the  Cutting,  and  raifing  a 
little  Hill  to  each  about  three  Inches, 
fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  uppcrmoft  Eye 
or  Bud ;  which  will  prevent  the  Wind 
and  Sun  froni  drying  any  Part  of  the 
Cuttings,  and  this  upper  Eye  only 
will  (hoot ;  the  under  ones  mod  of 
them  will  pofti  out  Roots  j  fo  that 
this  Shoot  will  be  very  ilrong  and 
vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  until  they 
ihoot,  except  to  keep  the  Ground 
clear  from  Weeds  which  fhould  be 
conftdn^y  obferv'd  ;  but  as  the  Di- 
ftnnce  between  the  Rowsof  Vines  is 
pietty  great,  (o  ihe  Ground  between 
them  may  be  fown  or  planted  with 
any  kind  ofefculent  Plants,  which  do 
not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is  pro- 
per Diliance  left  from  the  Vines, 
and  Care  taken^  that  the  Vines  are 
not  injured  by  the  Crops,  or  in  the 
gathering,  and  carrying  of  them  off 
the  Ground;  and  this  Hufbandry 
may  be  continued  three  or  four 
Years,  till  the  Vmes  come  to  Bear- 
ing;  after  which  time  there  (hould 
be  no  Sort  of  Crop  put  between 
them  in  Summer ;  becaufe  the  clean- 
er the  Ground  is  kept  between  the 
Vines,  from  Weeds  or  Plants,  the 
more  Heat  will  be  refle£led  to  the 
Grapes;  but  after  the  Grapes  are 
gathefd,  there  may  be  a  Crop  of 
Caul  worts  for  Spring-ufe,  planted 
.  between  the  Rows  of  Vines  ;  and  the 
cultivating  of  thefe  will  be  of  Ufe  to 
the  Vines,  by  flirring  of  the  Ground : 
but  as  to  Watering,  or  any  other 
Trouble,  there  will  be  no  Occafion 
for  ir,  notwithftanding  what  fome 
People  have  dire£^ed ;  for  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  Danger  of  their  mif- 
carrying  by  Drought.  When  the 
Cuttings  begin  to  Ihoot,  there  ihould 
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be  a  fmall  Stick  of  about  tltreePeet 
long  ftuck  down  by  each,  to  which 
the  Shoots  (hould  be  Caflen*d,  to  pre^ 
vent  their  breaking,  or  lying  upon 
the  Ground  ;  fo  that  as  the  Shoots 
advance,  the  Failening  (hould  be  re« 
newM;  and  all  fmall  lateral  Shoots  (if 
there  are  any  fuch  produced}  (hould 
be  conilantly  difplacM,  and  the 
Ground  between  the  Vines  always 
kept  clean.  This  is  the  whole  Ma- 
nagement which  is  required  the  firft 
Summer. 

But  at  Michaelmas ^v/htn  the  Vines 
have  done  (hooting,  they  (hould  be 
pruned  ;  for  if  they  are  left  unpm- 
ned  till  Spring,  their  Shoots,  beiog 
tender  (efpecially  towards  their  up- 
per Parts],  will  be  in  Danger  of  fuf- 
fering,  if  the  Winter  (hould  prove 
fevere. 

This  Pruning  is  only  to  cut  dowa 
alt  the  Shoots  to  two  Eyes  ;  and  if, 
after  this  is  done,  the  Earth  be 
drawn  up  in  an  Hill  about  each 
Plant,  it  will  dill  be  a  greater  De- 
fence  againd  Frod. 

At  the  Beginning  o^  March  the 
Ground  between  the  Vines  (hould 
be  well  dug,  to  loofen  it,  and  rea- 
der it  clean ;  but  you  (hould  be  care- 
ful not  to  dig  deep  clofe  to  the  Vines 
led  thereby  their  Roots  (hould  be 
cut  or  bruiied  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  Earth  (hould  be  again  laid  up  in 
an  Hill  about  each  Plant  s  but  there 
mud  be  care  taken  not  to  bury  the 
two  young  Eyes  of  the  former  Year*s 
Shoot,  which  were  left  to  prodnoe 
new  Wood. 

At  the  Beginning  of  May,  when 
the  Vines  have  made  Shoots,  there 
(hould  be  fome  Stakes  fix*d  down  to 
the  Side  of  each  Plant,  which  muft 
be  fomewhat  taller  and  dronger  thsn 
thofe  of  the  former  Year ;  to  diefe 
the  two  Shoots  (if  fo  many  are  pro- 
duced) (hould  be  fidlenM ;  and  all  the 
fmall  trailing  or  lateral  Shoots  flioold 
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he  confiantly  difplacM,  that  the  other 
Shoots  may  be  flronger;  and  the 
Groand  ihould  alfo  be  kept  very 
clear  from  Weeds,  as  before. 

At  Michaelmai  thefe  Vines  (hould 
be  pruned  again,  in  the  following 
manner  :  thoi'e  of  them  which  have 
produced  two  flrong  Shoots  of  equal 
Vigour,  muft  be  cut  down  to  three 
Eyes  each ;  but  in  fuch  as  have  one 
ih-ong  Shoot,  and  a  weak  one,  the 
ftrong one  muft be ihortenM tothree 
Eyes,  and  the  weak  one  to  two  ;  and 
fach  Vines  as  have  produced  but  one 
ftrong  Shoot,  (hould  be  ihortenM 
down  to  two  Eyes  alfo,  in  order  to 
obtain  more  Wood  againft  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Year. 

In  the  Spring,  about  the  Begin- 
ning oi  March,  the  Ground  between 
Che  Vines  (hould  be  again  dug,  a» 
before ;  and  two  Stakes  (hould  be 
plac'd  down  by  the  Side  of  all  (iich 
Vines  as  have  two  Shoots,  at  fuch 
Diftance  on  each  Side  of  the  PlaAt  as 
the  Shoots  will  admit  to  be  fa(len*d 
thereto ;  and  the  Shoots  (hould  be 
drawn  out  on  each  Side  to  the 
Stakes,  fo  as  to  make  an  Angle  of 
about  forty-iive  Degrees  with  the 
Stem  ;  but  by  no  means  (hould  they 
be  bent  down  horizontally,  as  is  by 
fome  pradtifed;  for  the  Branches, 
lying  too  near  the  Earth,  are  gene- 
rally injured  by  the  Damps  which 
arife  from  thence,  but  efpecially 
when  they  have  Fruit ;  which  is  ne- 
ver fo  well  taded,  nor  fo  early  ripe 
upon  thofe  Branches,  as  when  they 
are  a  little  more  elevated. 

In  May,  when  the  Vines  begin  to 
(hoot,  they  muft  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  all  the  weak  dangling 
Shoots  (hould  be  rubb*d  off  as  they 
are  prodac*d ;  and  thofe  Shoots 
which  are  producM  from  ftrongEyes, 
ihould  be  faften'*d  to  the  Stakes  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the 
Wind.    This  Management  (hould 
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be  repeated   at  leaft    every  three 
Weeks,  from  the  Bepnning  of  May 
to  the  End  of  July ;  by  which  means, 
the  Shoots  which  are  trained  up  for 
the  fucceeding  Year  will  not  only  be 
ftronger,  but  alfo  better  ripen*d,  and 
prepared  for  Bearing,  becaufe  they 
will  have  the  Advantage  of  Sun  and 
Air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceHary  to 
prepare  their  Juices;  whereas  if  they 
are  crouded  by  a  Number  of  fmall 
dangling  weak  Branches,  they  will 
(hade  and  exclude  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun  from  the  other  Shoots ;  and  fo, 
by  detaining  the  Moifture  a  longer 
time  amonglt  the  Branches,  occafioit 
the  Ve(rels  of  the  young  Wood  to  be 
of  a  larger  Dimen(ion ;  and  hereby 
the  crude  Juice  finds  an  eafy  PaAjge 
thro*  them ;  fo  that  the  Shoots  in 
Autumn  feem  to  be  moftly  Pith,  and 
are  of  a  greeni(h  immature  Nature  ; 
and  where- ever  this  is  obfervM,  it  it 
a  fure  Sign  of  a  bad  Quality  in  the 
Vines. 

The  Soil  alfo  (hould  be  conftantly 
kept  clean ;  becaufe,  if  there  are  any 
Vegetables  (either  from  Weeds,  or 
Plants  of  other  Kinds)  growing  be- 
tween the  Vines,  it  will  detain  the 
Dews  longer,  and,  by  their  Perfpi* 
ration,  occailon  a  greater  Moifture, 
than  would  be,  if  the  Ground  were 
intirely  clear;  fo  that  thofe  who 
plant  other  Things  between  their 
Rows  of  Vines,  are  guilty  of  a  great 
Error. 

At  Michaelmas  the  Vines  (hould 
be  pruned,  which  Seafon  I  approve 
of  rather  than  the  Spring  (for  Rea- 
fons  given  already) ;  and  this  being 
the  third  Year  from  planting,  the 
Vines  will  begin  to  produce  Fruit  i 
therefore  they  muft  be  pruned  ac- 
cordingly. Now,  fuppofe  the  two 
Shoots  of  the  former  Year,  which 
were  (horten*d  to  three  Eyes,  have 
each  of  them  produced  two  fbong 
Branches  the  Summer  pait,  tlien  the 
5  A  4  ugper- 
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vppernioft  of  thefe  Shoots  apon  each  direfted,  not  to  draw  them  dowa 

Branch  ihould  be  fhortenM  down  to  too    horizontally) ;    then     another 

three  good  Eyes  (never  including  the  taller  Stake  flioald  be  placed  down 

lower  Eye,  which  is  fituate  juft  above  near  the  Foot  of  the  Vine,  to  which 

the  former  Yearns  Wood ;  which  fel-  the  two  Shoots,  which  were  pruned 

dom  produces  any  thing,  except  a  down  to  two  Eyes,  (hoald  be  faft- 

weak  dangling  Shoot) ;  and  the  low-  cnM,  provided  they  are  long  enough 

er  Shoots  ihould  be  fhortenM  down  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  if  not,  when 

to  two  good  Eyes  each ;  thefe  being  their  Eyes  begin  to  (hoot,  thefe  mnft 

deiign'd  to  produce  vigorous  Shoots  be  trained  upright  to  the  Stakes,  to 

for  the  fucceeding  Year ;   and  the  prevent  their  trailing  on  the  Grouod, 

former  are  defign*d  to  bear  Fruit :  or  being  broken  by  the  Wind, 
but  where  the  Vines  are  weak,  and        In  May  the  Vines  ihould  be  care* 

have  not  produced  more  than  two  or  fully  lookM  over  again,  at  which 

three  Shoots  the  laft  Seafon,  there  time  all  weak  lateral  Branches  (hoald 

ihould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  be  rubb*d  off  as  they  are  product ; 

three  Eyes  for  Bearing ;  the  reft  muft  and  thofe  Shoots  which  ihew  Fruit, 

be  (horten'd  down  to  two,  or,  if  mud  be  failen'd  with  Bafs  to  the 

weak,  to  one  good  Eye,  in  order  to  Stakes,  to  prevent  their  being  bro* 

obtain  firong  Shoots  the  following  ken,  until  they  are  extended  to  three 

Summer ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  Joints  beyond  the  Fruit,  where  they 

injurious  to  Vines,  than  the  leaving  ihould  be  iloppM  :  but  the  Shoots 

too  much  Wood  upon  them,  efpe*  which  are  defign*d  for  bearing  the 

cially  while  they  are  young,  or  the  following  Seafon,   ihould  be  kept 

overbearing  them ;  which  will  weak-  trained  upright  to  the  middle  Stake; 

en  them  fo  much,  as  not  to  be  re«  by  which  Method  the  Fruit- branches 

covered  again  to  a  good  State  in  fe-  will  not  ihade  thefe  middle  Shoots, 

veral  Years ;  though  they  (hould  be  nor  will  the  middle  Shoots  ihade  the 

managM  with  all  pofTible  Skill.  Fruit  s  fo  that  each  will  enjoy  the 

In  March  the  Ground  between  Benefit  of  Sun  and  Air. 
the  Vines  ihould  be  well  dug»  ob-        This  Method  ihould  be  repeated 

fcrving  not  to  injure  their  Roots  by  every  Fortnight  or    three  Weeks, 

digging  too  deep  near  them ;  but  from  the  Beginning  of  May  to  the 

where  there    are  fmall  horizontal  Middle  or  Latter-end  oijutyi  which 

Roots  product  on  or  near  the  Sur-  will  always  keep  the  Shoots  in  their 

face  of  the  Ground,  they  (hould  be  right  Pofuion,  whereby  their  Leaves 

pruned  off  clofe  to  the  Place  where  will  not  be  inverted,  which  greatly 

they  were  produced*    thefe  being  retards  the  Growth  of  the  Froit; 

what  the  Vigtterons  call  Day* roots,  and,  by  keeping  the  Vines  con ftant- 

and  are  by  no  means  nece(rary  to  be  ly  clear  from  horizontal  Shoots,  the 

]eft  on  :  and  after  having  dug  the  Fruit   will  not   be   crouded  with 

Ground,  the  Stakes  fliould  be  placM  Leaves,  and  (haded,  but  will  hare 

down  in  the  following  manner  :  on  conflantly  the  Advantage  of  the  Son 

each  Side  of  the  Vine  (hould  be  a  and  Air  equally,  which  h  oi  great 

Stake  put  in  at  about  fix  teen  Inches  Confequence ;  for  where  the  Fruit  is 

fiom  thje  Root,  to  which  the  two  covered  with  thefe  dangling  Shoots 

Branches,  which  were    pruned    to  in  the  Spring,    and  are  afterWari 

three  Eyes,  each  for  Bearing,  fliould  expofed  to  the  Air,  either  by  divcft- 

be  fa&en^d  (obferving,  as  was  befoic  ing  thef^  of  their  Leaves,  or  eife 
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difplacing  their  Branches  intire1y»  af 
is  often  praftifed,  the  Frbit  will  be- 
come hardy  and  remain  at  a  perfeA 
Stand  for  three  Weeks,  and  fome- 
rimes  will  never  advance  afterward, 
as  I  have  feveral  times  obfervM  i 
therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much 
Care  taken  to  keep  them  condancly 
in  a  kindly  State  of  Growth,  as  the 
Figntrons  abroad  well  know  ;  tho* 
in  England  it  b  little  regarded  by  the 
Generality  of  Gardeners;  who,  when 
their  Grapes  fufFer  by  this  Negle^, 
immediately  complain  of  the  Cli- 
mate, or  the  Untowardnefs  of  the 
Seafon,  which  is  too  often  a  Cover 
for  Neglects  of  this  Nature.     And 
here  I  can*c  help  taking  notice  of  the 
abfurd  Pradice  of  thofe  who  pull  off 
their  Leaves  from  their  Vines,  which 
are  placed  near  the  Fruit,  in  order 
to  let  in  the  Rays  of  the  Son  to  ri- 
pen them  $  not  coniidering  how  much 
they  expofe  their  Fruit  to  the  cold 
Dews,  which  fall  plentifully  jn  Au- 
tumn, which,  beitkg  imbibed  by  the 
Fruit,  greatly  retard  them  :  besides, 
no  Fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when  in- 
tirely  expob'd  to  the  Sun,  as  when 
they  are  gently  fcreen'd  with  Leaves; 
and  by  the  palling  oiFthefe  Leaves, 
which  are  abfolutely  neceifary    to 
prepare  the  juices  before  they  enter 
the  Fruit,  the  grofs  Parts  of  which 
are  perfpired  away  by  the  Leaves, 
the  Fruit  muil  either  be  deprivM  of 
Nourifhment,  or  elfe  fome  of  the 
grofs  Particles  will  enter  with   the 
more  refined  Parts  of  the  Juice,  and 
thereby  render  the  Fru>t  worie  than 
It  would  otherwife  be,    were  the 
Leaves  permitted  to  remain  upon 
the  Branches  :  for  if  the  weak  dan- 
gling Shoots  are  conilantly  difplac'd 
as  they  are  produced,  the  Fruit  will 
not  be  too  much  (haded  by  the  Lc?Lyts 
which  are  upon  the  bearing  Bran- 
phes. 
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When  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  if  the 
Stalks  of  the  Bunches  are  cut  half 
thro'  a  Fortnight  before  they  are 
gathered,  it  will  caufe  the  Juice  to 
be  much  better,  becaufe  there  will 
not  be  near  fo  great  a  Quantity  of 
Nourilhment  enter  the  Fruit ;  where- 
by the  watry    Particles  will  have 
time  to  evaporate,  and  the  Juice  will 
be  better  digeiied.    This  is  pra6lifed 
by  fome  of  the  moft  curious  f^igne* 
rons  in  the  South  of  Fr^wr^,  where 
they  make  excellent  Wine.     But  if, 
after  the  Fruit  be  cut,  it  is  hung  up 
in  a  dry  Room  upon  Strings,  fo  as 
not  to  touch  each  other,  for  a  Month 
before  they  arc  prefled,  it  will  alfo 
add  greatly  to  the  Strength  of  the 
Wine;  becaufe  in  that  time  a  great 
Quantity  of  the  watry  Parts  of  the 
Juice  will  evaporate.  This  is  a  con- 
ftant   Praftice  with  fome  Perfcrtis, 
who  inhabit  in  the  Tiroiefe,  on  the 
Borders  of  Italy ^  where  is  made  a 
moft  delicious  rich  Wine,  as  hath 
been  attefted  hy  Dr.  Burmt  in  his 
Travels;  and  I  have  heard  the  fame 
from  feveral  Gentlemen,  who  have 
travelPd  that  Road  fince. 

But  with  all  the  Care  that  caa 
poffibly  be  taken,  cither  in  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the 
Wine,  it  will  not  be  near  fo  good 
while  the  Vineyard  is  young,  as  it 
will  be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten 
or  twelve  Years ;  and  it  will  be  con- 
ftantly  mending,  until  it  is  fifty  Years 
old,  as  is  attefted  by  feveral  curious 
PeHons  abroad,  as  alfo  by  the  moft 
fltilful  Wine-coopers  at  home,  who 
can  tell  the  Produce  of  a  young 
Vineyard  from  that  of  an  old  one, 
after  it  is  brought  to  England^  by 
the  Colour  of  the  Wine.  This  DiC» 
ference  is  vt-ry  cafily  accounted  for 
from  the  different  Struflure  of  the 
VeiTelp  of  the  Plants :  thofc  of  the 
young  Viiics,  being  larger,  and  of 
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alooTerTextureyeafilfadinit  a  lar-  to  bring   a  DHreputadon  on  d^ 
^r  Quantity  of  grofs  NouriihmenC  Vineyard^  to  the  great  Lofs  of  the 
to  pafs  tkro*  them ;  whereaa  thofe  Proprirtor. 
mi  okt   Vines,    which    are   more  T|)(f  Number  of  Branches,  whick 
woody,  are  more  clofely  conibrid-  the  Italians  generally  agree  to  leave 
^,  and  thereby  the  Juice  is  better  upon  a  ftrong  Vine,  arc  four  ;  tvo 
ilraia*d  in  pa^g  thro*  them,  which  of  the  flrongeft  have  four  Eyes,  and 
jBuft  coafequently  render  it  much  the  two  weaker  are  ihortettM  down 
better  ;   tho*  the  Grapes    from   a  to  two  Eyes  each ;  which  is  very 
young  Vineyard  will  be  larger,  and  different  from  the  common  Pradke 
afford  a  greater  Quantity  of  Juice;  in  England^^  where  it  is  nfoal  to.fee 
&  that  People  (hould  not  be  difcou-  fix  or  eight  Branches  left  upon  each 
laged,  if  their  Wines  at  firft  are  not  Root,  and  thofe,  perhaps,  left  with 
fi>  g<>od  as  they  would  wifh ;  £nce  fix  or  eight  Eyes  to  each  ;  fo  that  if 
afterward,  when  the  Vineyard  is  a  thefe  are  fruitful,  one  Root  mnfl  pro- 
lew  Years  older,  the  Wine  may  an-  duce  near  four  times  the  Number  of 
IWer  their  Expectation.     As  to  the  Bunches  which  the  Italians  do  ever 
fermenting  aad  managing  the  Wine,  permit ;    and  fo  confequently  the 
that  b  treated  oi  particularly  under  Fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  noariih'd, 
the  Article  of  Wines^  to  which  the  and  the  Roots  will  alfo  be  gtti^l 
Beader  ts  defired  to  turn.  weakened ;  as  is  the  Cafe  of  all  Sorts 
The  Vineyard^  being  now  arrived  of  Fruit  trees,  when  a  ereater  Nam- 
to  a  bearing  State,  ihould  be  treated  ber  of  Fruit  is  left  on,  than  the  Trees 
after  the  following  manner :  V\r^^  can  nourifh. 
in  the  Pruning,  there  ihould  never  The  next  thing  is,  conAantly  to 
be  too  many  Branches  left  upon  a  keep  the  Ground  perftdly  dean  be- 
Root,  nor  thofe  too  long :  for  al-  tween  the  Vines,  never  permitting 
tho*,  by  dmng  of  this,  there  may  be  any  fort  of  Plants  or  Weeds  to  grow 
agreater  Quantity  of  Fruit  produced,  there:  the  Ground  (hould  alfo  be 
yet  the  Juice  of  thefe  will  never  be  carefully   dug  every    Spriag»  and 
lb  good  as  when  there  is  a  moderate  every  third  Year  fhould  have  fone 
Quantity  of  Fruit,  which  wtU  be  Manure,  which  ihould  be  of  different 
better  nouriih'd,  and  the  Roots  of  Sorts,  according  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Plants  not  fo  much  weakened  ;  the  Ground,  or  which  can  be  moft 
which  is  found  to  be  of  ^o  bad  Con-  conveniently  procured. 
fequence  to  Vineyards,  that  when  li  the  Land  is  ftiff,  and  inclinable 
Gentlemen  abroad  let  out  Vineyards  to  bind  on  the  Surface,  then  Set' 
to  Vigntrons^  there  is  always  a  Claufe  fand,  or  Sea-coal  Aihes,  are  either  of 
infer  ted  in  their  Leafes  to  dire£t  how  them  very  good  Manure  for  it    bat 
many  Shoots  ihall  be  left  upon  each  if  the  Ground  be  loofe  and  dry,  thai 
Vine,  and  the  Number  of  Eyes  to  a  little  Lime,  mix'd  with  Dung,  is 
which  the  Branches  muft  be  fhorten-  the  bed  Manure  for  it.    This  mxA 
ed ;  becaufe  were  not  the  Vignerons  be  fpread  thin  upon  the  Surface  of 
thus  tied  down,  they  would  overbear  the  Ground  before  it  is  dog  ;  and  in 
the  Vines  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  Years  digging  (hould  be  buried  eqasUy  io 
they  would  exhauft  their  Roots,  and  every  Part  of  the  Vineyard.    Thefe 
render  them  {^  weak, .  as  not  to  be  are  much  preferable  to  that  of  tf' 
recovered  again  in  feveral  Years ;  Dung  for  Vines ;  fo  that  it  wi\^  be 

and  their  Wine  would  be  fo  bad,  as  worth  the  Expence  to  procure  citb^ 

/  of 
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of  tliem :  and  as  they  reqaire  manu- 
ring but  every  third  Year,  where  the 
Vineyard  is  large,  it  may  be  divided 
into  three  equal  Parts ;  each  of  which 
may  be  manured  in  its  Turn»  where- 
by the  Expence  will  be  but  little 
every  Year;  whereas  when  the 
Whole  is  manured  together,  it  will 
add  to  the  Expence  $  and  in  many 
Places  there  can*t  be  a  fufEcient 
Quantity  procured  to  manure  a  large 
Vineyard  in  one  Year. 

TheDigging  and  Manuring  (hould 
always  be  performed  about  the  Be- 
ginning of  March ;  at  which  time 
all  the  fuperficial  or  Day-roots,  as 
they  are  CilPd,  mud  be  cut  off;  but 
the  larger  Roots  mud  not  be  injurM 
by  the  Spade,  &c.  therefore  the 
Ground  clofe  to  the  Stem  of  the 
Vines  mnft  not  be  dug  up  deep. 
After  this  done,  the  Stakes  {hould 
be  placed  down,  one  on  each  Side  the 
*  Vines,  at  about  fixteen  Inches  from 
their  Stems ;  to  which  the  longeft 
bearing  Branches  (hould  be  faflen*d« 
and  one  Stake  clofe  to  the  Stem,  to 
which  the  two  fhorter  Branches 
(hould  be  trainM  upright,  to  furni(h 
Wood  for  the  fucceeding  Year. 

In  the  Summer  they  mud  be  care- 
fully look'd  over,  as  before,  rubbing 
off  all  weak'  dangling  Shoots,  and 
training  the  good  ones  to  the  Stakes 
regularly,  as  they  are  produced ;  and 
tbofe  of  them  which  have  Fruit, 
(hould  be  flopped  in  May,  about  three 
Joints  beyond  the  Bunches ;  but  the 
upright  Shoots,  which  are  defignM 
for  bearing  the  following  Year,  mud 
not  be  dopp*d  till  the  Beginning  of 
July,  when  they  may  be  left  about 
five  F^et  long ;  for  if  they  are  dop- 
ped  fooner  in  the  Year,  it  will  caufe 
them  to'  dioot  out  many  dangling 
Branches  from  the  Sides  of  the  Eyes ; 
which  will  not  only  occaiion  more 
Trouble  to  difplace  them,  but  alfo 
will  be  injurious  to  the  Eyes  or  Buds. 
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N.  B.  JII  this  Summer  Drtfifig 
Jhould  he  performed  nuith  the  TifuM 
and  Finger,  and  not  with  Knivej  ;  he^ 
caufe  the  Wounds  made  hy  Inftrumentt 
in  Summer  do  not  heelfofoon  as  nvhem 
flopped  hy  gently  nippipg  the  leading 
Budi  nvhich  if  done  before  the  Shoei 
is  become  *woody,  it  may  he  ejfe&ei 
lAJttb  great  Eafe,  being  *very  ieuder 
*wbile  young. 

When  a  Vineyard  is  thus  carefoU 
ly  dreded,  it  will  afford  as  muck 
Pleafure  in  viewing  it  as  any  Planta* 
tion  of  Trees  or  Shrubs  whatever, 
the  Rows  being  regular ;  and  if  the 
Stakes  are  exad^iy  placM,  and  dio 
upright  Shoots  dopp*d  to  an  equal 
Height,  there  is  nothing  in  Naturo 
which  wiU  make  a  more  beaudfiil 
Appearance :  and  during  the  Seafoa 
that  the  Vines  are  in  Flower,  the/ 
emit  a  mod  grateful  Scent,  efped* 
ally  in  the  Morning*  and  Evening! 
and  when  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen, 
there  will  be  a  fredi  Pleafure  arifin^ 
in  viewing  of  them. 

But  as  the  Beauty  of  Vineyards 
arifes  from  the  regular  Difpodttm 
of  the  Branches  of  the  Vines,  great 
Care  fliould  be  taken,  in  their  Ma« 
nagement,  to  train  them  regularly, 
and  to  provide  every'Ycar  for  newr 
Wood  to  bear  the  fucceeding  Year; 
becaufe  the  Wood  which  1^  pro* 
duced  Fruit,  is  commonly  cut  quite 
away,  after  the  Fruit  is  gather'd^ 
or  at  lead  is  diorten*d  down  to  two 
Eyes,  to  force  out  Shoots  for  the 
next  Year,  where  there  is  not  a 
fufficient  Number  of  Branches  upoa 
the  Vine,  of  thofe  trained  upright ; 
fo  that  in  Summer,  when  the  Vines 
are  in  Perfedion,  there  (hould  be  fix 
uprighc  Shoots  trained  for  the  next 
Year's  Wood,  and  three  or  four 
bearing  Branches,  with  Fruit  on 
them ;  more  than  thefe  ought  never 
to  be  left  upon  one  Vine,  for  the 
Reafons  before  given. 

N.B. 
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N.  S,  The  Juvemar,  or  true  Bur--  the  Inhs(bitant$  of  tbofe  Countries), 

^ur/dy  Grape,  is  valued  in  France  be-  if  they  would  plant  them  upon  rifing 

fore  any  other  Sort;  becaufe  the  Ground,    where  the    Botcom    was 

Fruit  never  grows  very  dofe  upon  rocky  or  hard  near  the  Surface,  I 

the  Bunches,    therefore   are   more  <)dre  fay  they  would  have  very  good 

equally  ripened  ;    for  which  Reafon  Succefs ;  for  the  great  Fault,  com- 

at  fhould  alfo  be  preferrM  in  Englandi  plained  of  in  thofe  Countries,-  is,  that 

though,  in  general,  thofe  Sorts  are  the  Grapes  generally  burft  before 

moft  eAeemM  with  us  that  have  al-  they  are  fully  ripe ;  which  muft  cer- 

ways  dofe  Bunches,  which  is  cer-  tainly  be  occafion'd  by  their  having 

tainly  wrong;  for  it  may  be  ob-  too  much  Nourifhrnent ;  therefore, 

iervM,  that  the  Grapes  upon  fuch  when  they  are  planted  on  a  poorer 

Bunches  are  commonly  ripe  on  one  Soil,  this  will  be,  in  part,  remedied. 

Side,  and  green  on  the  other  ;  which  Another  Caufe  of  this  may  proceed 

is  a  bad  Quality  for  iiich  as  are  prefT*  from  the  Moiflure  of  the  Air  (occa- 

«d  to  make  Wine,  fioned  by  the  Pcrfpiration  of  Trees, 

I  fhall  now  fubjoin  a  few  Sorts  of  ^c,)^  which,  bdng  imbibed  by  the 

Vines,  which  are  preferv*d  in  fome  Fruit,  may  break  their  Skins.  This, 

iCurious  Gardens,  more  for  the  fake  indeed,  can^t  be  prevented  until  the 

of  Variety,  than  the  Value  of  thdr  Country  is  better  clearM  of  the  Tim* 

Fruit :  thefe  are,  ber ;  but,  however,  this  fhould  cau- 

i,Yi'Tii£fl'vefirisVirpmana,Par,  tion  People  not   to  plant  Vines  ia 

^beat.     The  wild  Virginian  Grape.  fuch  Places  where  there  arc  great 

•  2.  ViTis  'uulpina  di^a,  Firginia'  Quantities  of  Woods,  becaufe  of  this 

na  alba,  Pluk.  Aim,  The  Fox-grape,  EiFed  which  it  hath  on  the  Grapes. 

•vuigo.  But  to  return : 

3.  ViTis  alba  duicistfoliis  'oarti^  Thefe  two  Sorts  of  Vines  arc  prc- 
^afis.    The  blotchleav'd  Vine.  fervM  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  who 

4.  ViTis  alba  dulcisy  limbisfoUo-  are  carious  in  Botany  ;  but  I  have 
rum  argentatii.  The  ftriped-leav^d  not  feen  either  of  them  produce 
Vine.  Fruit  in  this  Country.     Thefe  may 

5.  ViTis  quinquiftlia  Canadenfis  be  propagated  by  Layers,  which  will 
feandens,  fourn.  The  Virginian  Vine,  take  Root  in  one  Year,  and  may  be 

or  common  Creeper.  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  in  the 

The  hrfi  and  fecond  Sorts  grow  in  Spring  where  they  are  to  remain, 

great  Plenty  in  the  Woods  of  Amg'  which  fhould  be   againft  a  warm 

r/Vtf,  where,  I  have  been  informed.  Wall ;  becaufe  if  they  are  expofed  to 

are  many  other  Sores,  feme  of  which  much  Cold  in  Winter,  they  are  of- 

producc  Fruit  very  little  inferior  to  ten  deftroy'd,  efpecially  while  they 

mod  of  the  fine  Sorts  which  are  cul-  are  young. 

tivated  in  Europe  \  notwithAanding        I'heir  Pruning  and  Management 

which,  it  is  generally  thought  im-  is  the  fame  with  any  other  Sorts  of 

pofilble  to  make  Wine  in  America ;  Grapes;    only    they    fhould    hare 

but  this,  I  dare  fay,  mud  proceed  fewer  Shoots,   and  thofe  fhorteo*d 

from  a  want  of  Skill,  rather  than  down  very  low :  otherwife  they  will 

any  bad  Quality  in  the  Soil  or  Cli-  make  very  weak  Shoots,  and  never 

mate:   fo  that  inflead  of  planting  arrive  to  any  confiderable  Strength ; 

Vineyards  on  their  loofe  rich  Lands  io  will  not  be  capable  of  producing 

(as  hath  been  generally  pra^ti&'d  by  Fruit. 

Th# 
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The  two  Sorts  with  flriped  Leaves  ingSammer,  and  the  Spiiog  aftet 

are  alfo  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 

curious  in  colle^ing  a  Variety  of  to  remain,  which  may  be  in  almoft 

Plants«    Thefe  may  be  propagated  any  Soil  or  Situation ;  for  they  aro 

aa  the  other  Kinds  of  Grapes ;  bat  vtry  hardy  Plants. 

are  tender,  and  muft  have  a  warm  VITIS  ID^A.     Fide  Vaccini- 

Situation,  otherwife  they  will  not  urn. 

thrive  ;  nor  do  the  Cottings  of  thefe  VITIS   SYLVESTRIS.      Fide 

take  Root  fo  readily  as  thofe  whofe  Clematis. 

Leaves  are  plain ;  but  as  there  is  no  ULEX,  Furze,  Gorz,  or  Whins« 

very  great  Beauty  in  thefe  Plants,  The  C/fara^en  are  ; 

they  are  fcarcely  worth  cultivating,  //  iatlf  a  butterfiy  (or  pea-bloom) 

unlefs  for  Variety.  Flowfr,   confining  of  the  Standard^ 

The    fifth    Sort    was    originally  the  KeeU  and  the  Wingi^  included  in 

brought  from  America  ;  but  from  its  a  permanent  Empalemtntj  ^wbicb  bos 

Hardinefs,  and  being  eafy  to  pro-  t^wo  onjal  con^a'ue  Lean/es :  tbe  Sfand^ 

pagate,  is  become  as  common  as  if  ard  is  large^   ereS^    and  nfertically 

it  were  a  Native  of  this  Country.  beart-Jhaped  :  tbe  JVings  etre  oblongs 

This  Plant  is  chiefly  planted  in  blunt^  andjhorter  tban  tbe  Standard: 

{mall  Gardens  near  London,  where  it  tbe  Keel  is  divided  into  two  Parts^ 

endures  the  Smoke  better  than  moft  'wbicb  are  obtufe,  and  inclofe  tbe  ten 

other  Plants  ;  and,  being  a  rampant  Stamina  (ivi/^  tbe  ?ointal\  nine  of  tbe 

Grower,    is    planted  againft   high  Stamina  being  joined  in  one  Body,  tbe 

Walls  and  Buildings,  which  it  will  otber ft anding Jingle:  tbe  Peintal af- 

cover  (ooner  than  any  other  Sort  of  teriAtard  becomes  an  oblong  /welling 

Plant ;    and  in  Summer  will  look  Pod,   inclofing  federal  kidney'Jbap'd 

green,  which  is  what  the  Inhabit-  Seeds. 

ants  of  London  are  greatly  pleas'd  The  Species  are  ; 

with.     The  Branches  of  this  Plant  i.  Ulex  folio  fub  Jingulis  fpinit 

will  fometimesihoot  twenty  or  thirty  fubulato   piano  acuto,    Hort.  ClifL 

Feet  long  in  one  Summer,  and  fend  The   common    Furze,    Whins,   or 

forth  Roots  from  their  Joints,  where-  Gorz. 

by   they  fallen  themielves    to  the  2.  Ulbx  foliis  obtufis  foStariis, 

Building  where  they  arc  placM :  fo  fpinisjimplicibus.  Flor,  Lfyd.  African 

that  they  do  not  require  much  Trou-  Furze,  or  Whins,  with  iimple  blunt 

ble  to  fupport  them.  Leaves. 

The  only  Culture  they  require,  is  l*his  Genus  of  Plants  has  been 

to  cut  out  all  the  fmall  weak  Shoots  titled,  by  the  antient  Botanids,  Ge- 

in  Marcbf  and  Ihorten  the  ilrong  ones  »ifta  fpinofa,  and  Genifta  fpartium ; 

to  about  ten  Feee^  long  ;  which  will  but  thefe  being,  compound  Names, 

flrengthen  them  againll  the  fucceed-  have  been  rejeded  ;  and  as  there  is 

ing  Summer,  and  caufe  them  to  ihoot  another  Genus  of  Planes  under  th« 

vigoroufly.  Title  of  Genifta,  Dr.  Linnaeus  has 

This  Plant  may  be  propagated  by  applied  this  Title  of  Ulex,  which  is 

Cuttings,  which  ihould  be  planted  in  a  Name  ufed  by  Pliny,  to  this  Ge- 

the  Spring,  upoo  a  fhady  Border,  nus. 

where  they  will  take  Root  fretly;  There  are  two  or  three  Varieties 

and,  if  watered  in  dry  Weather,  will  of   the  common  Furze  or   Gorz, 

miike  a  great  Progief^  the  fucceed'  which  are  frequently  me:  with  in  the 

Com- 
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flions  tnd  Heaths,  in  mod  Parts  of 
BmgUndi  but  as  they  are  not  fped- 
fically  different,  they  are  not  worthy 
€a  be  enumerated  here,  efpecially  as 
they  are  Plants  which  are  not  much 
cultivated. 

Thefe  Plants  propagate  themfelves 
very  plentifully  by  Seeds ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  eftablifh'd  in  a  Spot 
of  Ground,  they  foon  fpread  over 
the  Place  :  for  as  the  Seeds  ripen, 
the  Pods  open  with  the  Warmth  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Seeds  are  caft  out 
with  an  Elafticity,  to  a  great  Di- 
fbnce  all  round,  and  thefe  foon  ve- 
getate ;  whereby  the  Ground  is  fill- 
ed with  young  Plants,  which  are  not 
eaiily  deliroyed,  when  they  are  well 
rooted  in  the  Ground. 

Some  Years  ago  the  Seeds  of  this 

Plant  were  fown  to  form  Hedges 

about  Fields  ;  where,  if  the  Soil  was 

light,  the  Plants  foon  became  ftrong 

enough  for  a  Fence  againft  Cattle  : 

but  as  theie  Hedges  became  naked 

at  the  Bottom,  after  a  few  Vean.  and 

fome  of  the  Plants  frequently  faiPd, 

{b  that  there  became  Gaps  in  the 

Hedges ;   therefore  the  Culture  of 

thefe  Hedges  has  been,  of  late  Years, 

little  praftisM.     But  there  are  fome 

Perfons  who  have  fown  the  Seeds  of 

this  Plant  upon  very  poor  hungry 

gravel  or  fandy  Land,  which  has 

producM  more  Profit  than  they  could 

make  of  the  Ground   by  any  other 

Crop   ;   efpecially   in    fuch   Places 

where  Fuel  of  all  Sorts  is  dear  :  for 

this  Furze  is  frequently  ufed  for 

heating  Ovens,  burning  of  Lime  and 

Bricks,  as  alfo  for  the  drying    of 

Mait :  and  in   fome  Places,  where 

there  has  been  a  Scarcity  of  Fuel,  I 

have  known   poor    Lands,    which 

would  not  have  lett  for  five  Shillings 

/«r  Acre,   which  have   been  fown 

with  Furae,  produce  one  Pound  per 

Acre  per  Ann.  fo  that  there  has  been 

a  confiderable  Ia»provemenc  made 
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by  this  Plant.  But  this  is  not  woith 
pra£lifing  in  fuch  Countries  what 
Fuel  of  any  Kind  is  cheap,  or  upon 
fuch  Land  as  will  produce  good 
Grafs  or  Com  ;  therefore  it  is  only 
mentioned  here,  to  ihew  that  poor 
Lands  may  befo  managM,  as  to  faring 
an  annual  Profit  to  their  Proprietors. 

Thefecond  Sort  i&  a  Native  of 
the  Country  near  x^tCape  ofG^ti 
Hope^  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the 
Height  of  five  or  fix  Feet  ;  but  is 
Europe,  where  it  is  prefervM  as  t 
Curiofity  in  fome  Gardens,  it  fekiom 
is  more  than  hal  f  that  Height.  It  ii 
too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  Air, 
through  the  Winter,  in  Engknd  i 
therefore  it  is  preferv^d  in  Green- 
houfes,  with  the  hardier  Sort  of  Exo- 
tic Plants,  which  do  not  require  any 
artificial  Heat  to  preferve  them. 

It  is  propagated  by  Layers,  whid 
are  generally  two  Years  before  thc7 
have  fufficient  Root  to  tranfplant ; 
fo  that  thefe  Plants  being  fomewhit 
difficult  to  propagate  in  this  Cli- 
mate, this  has  renderM  it  lefs  com- 
mon  in  xhcEngli/Sb  Gardens;  becaufe 
it  never  produces  any  Seeds  here,and 
but  rarely  any  Flowers  in  England: 
but  as  it  is  an  Ever-green,  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  Gardens  of  tnofe 
who  are  curious  in  Botany,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety. 

ULMARIA,  Meadow-fwect,  or 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  CharaBers  are ; 

It  hath  a  Flrvoer  compoi*dof  ft^ce- 
ral  Lea*ves^  tAfhich  are  placed  in  a 
circular  Order ,  and  expand  inform  of 
a  Rofe  :  out  of  ijjhofe  EmpaUmeKt 
rifes  the  Pointal,  tvhich  affertvard 
becomes  a  Fruit  compofed  of  m:n^ 
little  mfmbranaceoui  crooked  Hofks^ 
gathered  into  an  Head^  each  of  wbicb 
generally  contains  one  Seed, 

The  Species  are ; 

I.  Ui.MARiA.  Clmf  HiJI.  Mea- 
dow-fwcct. 

z.  Ul- 
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2.  ULMAUiA^flT^  flen9.  yaffieu, 
Meadow-fweet  with  a  double  Flow- 

3 .  Ul  M  A  R I A  filiis  ex  luteo  varie- 
gatis,  Meadow-fweet  with  Leaves 
variegated  with  yellow. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  in  moift 
Meadows  in  moll  Parts  oi  England  x 
and  flowers  the  Begioning  of  Junt^ 
when  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance 
axnongft  the  Grafs.     It  alfo  grows 
plentifully  on  the  Sides  of  Ditches 
and  Rivers,  where,  as  it  is  not  often 
mowed  down,  it    continues  much 
longer  in  Beauty,  and  the  Stalks  rife 
to  a  greater  Height.     The  Flowers 
which  are  produced  on  the  Tops  of 
the  Stalks,  in  form  of  anUmbel,  are 
white,  and  fmcU  very  fweet.  Thefe, 
as    alfo  the  Leaves  and  Roots,  are 
ufed  in    Medicine.    This  Plant   is 
efleemed  to  be  cooling,  drying,  and 
binding ;  and  alfo  is  fudorific  and 
alcxipharmic.     The  Preparations  of 
this  Plant  are,  the  diftiiled  Water  of 
the  Flowers  and  Leaves,  and  the 
£xtra6i  ,•  which  by   fome  is  muchi 
commended.     The  Flowers  give  an 
agreeable  Flavour  to  Wine,  and  are 
fometimes  ufed  to  add  a  Flavour  to 
ilrong  Spanijh  Wines,  like  that  of 
the  Mahvatic  Wine,  which  is  made 
in  the  Ifland  of  Candy,   Thefe  Flow- 
ers are  proper  to  place  in  Bafons  to 
adorn  Halls  and  Chambers ;  becaufe 
they  are  of  an  agreeable  Sweetnefs, 
which  doth  not  offend  the  Head. 

This  Plant  is  feldom  admitted  in- 
to Gardens,  being  {o  commonly 
found  wild  in  the  Fields ;  but  in 
low  moid  Place?,  in  large  Gardens, 
if  fome  of  thefe  Plants  were  placed, 
they  would  afford  an  agreeable  Va- 
riety ;  and  in  fuch  Places  few  other 
Plants,  which  are  more  valuable, 
will  thrive. 

The  fccond  Sort  defcrves  a  Place 

in  every  good  Garden,  for  the  fake 

^  of  its   fine  double  Flowers,  which 
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continue  in  Beauty  a  long  djBe.Thifl 
doth  not  differ  from  the  oomoKMi 
Sort  in  any  thing,  except  that  the 
Flowers  are  very  double  and  large  % 
fo  that  when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift 
Soil,  or  is  duly  water*d  io  dry  Wea* 
ther,  it  makes  a  fine  Appearance  for 
at  lead  aMonth,  or,  in  a  cool  Seafon, 
near  fix  Weeks ;  and  as  the  Flowers 
have  an  agreeable  Sweetaefs,  io  they 
are  a  fine  Ornament  in  Bafins  to 
place  in  Rooms. 

Thefe  Plants  are  propagated  b^ 
parting  of  their  Roots,  which  fhouid 
be  done  in  Autumn,  that  they'  ihay 
be  well  rooted  before  the  dryWea* 
ther  comes  on  in  4he  Spring  ;  otherr 
wife  they  will  not  flower  very  ilrong 
the  following  Summer.  Thefe  Roots 
need  not  be  parted  oftener  than  eve- 
ry other  Year,  and  ^en  they  ihoald 
not  be  parted  into  fmall  Heads ;  for 
as  the  Beauty  of  this  Plant  is  to  have 
many  Stems  of  Flowers,  fo,  whc« 
the  Roots  are  divided  too  much, 
there  will  be  ^txy  few  Stems  produ- 
ced ;  and,  confequently,  the  Plants 
will  make  but  a  mean  Appearance* 

Where  thefe  Plants  are  placed  in 
in  moift  fhady  Borders,  intermixed 
with  other  flowering  Plants,  thejr 
(hould  be  allowed  good  room  ;  for 
as  their  Roots  fpread  pretty  far  in 
the  Ground,  fo,  when  they  have  bat 
little  room,  they  will  flarve  in  Sum- 
mer, nnlefs  they  are  plentifully  wa^ 
terrd,  and  the  Soil  be  yftxj  good  ia 
which  they  are  planted  ;  for  where- 
ever  their  Roots  intermix  with  thofe 
of  other  Plants,  there  will  be  a  great 
Struggle  for  the  Maflcry,  and  there- 
by both  Sorts  will  be  rendered  weak. 
So  that  thefe  fhouid  be  planted  two 
Feet  afunder,  and  as  much  from  any 
other  Plants  ;  and  this  will  be  room' 
enough  to  dig  the  Ground  between 
thePlants,  which  (hould  always  be 
carefully  done  thofe  Years  when  the 
Plants  are  not  rcmovM  \  which  will 

encourage 
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Jmconnge  thcRoots^  and  caaf«  tLem 
to  flower  very  ftrong. 

The  Sort  with  flripM  Leaves  it 
alfo  preferved  ia  fome  Gardens  for 
the  fake  ofVaricty.This  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  parting  of  the  Roots  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former  Sort : 
bat  this  muft  not  have  a  rich  Soil ; 
for  that  will  caufe  it  to  ran  plain. 

ULMUS,  The  Elm-tree. 
The  Cb<ira£lers  are ; 

^be  Fltnvtr  cotijtfls  of  one  Ltaf^ 
nvbicb  is  fliafed  like  a  Bell^  baifiag 
manf  Stamina  (orTbreads)  in  tbe 
Centre  :  from  tbe  Bottom  arifes  tbe 
Fointaly  *wbicb  aftemuard   becomes 
tf  membranaceous  or  leafy  Fruity  al' 
mafi  beart-Jhaped  \  in  tbe  Middle  of 
•wbicb  is  placed  a  pear-Jhaped  Seed' 
^'Jf*l%  containing  one  Secd^  for    tbe, 
mcjlpart  of  tbe  fame  Sbape,ba*uing  a 
Bordtr  or  IVing  round  it. 
The  Species  are ; 

1 .  U  L M  u  s  <vulgatijlpma^  folio  la- 
to  fcahro.  Ger.  Emac,  The  common 
xough-leav'd  Elm. 

2.  Ulmus  folio  latifjimo  fcahro, 
Ger,  Emac.  The  Witch-hazel,  or 
broad-leavM  Elm ;  by  fome  unikil- 
fttl  Perfons  calPd  the  Briti/b  Elm. 

3.  Ulmus  mimr^  folio  anguflo 
fcabro,  Gcr,  Emac,  The  iinall- 
leavM  or  EngliJ^  Elm. 

4.  \J  LU\J s  folio  glabra.  Ger. Emac, 
Thefmooth-lcav'd  or  Witch-elm. 

5.  Ulmus  major  Hollandica,  an- 
gujliii5t  ma'gis  acuminatii  famarris^ 
folio  latijpmojcabro.  Pluk.  Aim,  The 

Dutcb  Elm. 

6 .  Ulmus  mi  nor  ^  folio  angujlofca" 
bro,  el.gcnt'ijfme  «vanigat9.  The 
Englijb  Elm,  with  beautiful  ilriped 
Leaves. 

7.  TJluus  folio  glahroy  elegant er 
^^Mricgrtto,  Tiie  Witch- elm,  with 
ftripcd  Leaves. 

8 .  Ulmus  minor ^  foliis  f.a^offcen* 
tihus,      1  he  yellow  -  lea  v'd  Elm. 

9.  Ulmu:>  major  liiUandica^  an* 
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guftis  li  magis  acnmnaiit  famam^ 

folio  latij/imo  JcabrOy  eleganter  toetnc 
gato.  The  Dutcb  Elm,  with  ftripid 
Leaves. 

10.  Ulmus  minor,  folio  angofk 
glairo.  The  fmooth  narrow-lcif*d 
Elm,  by  fome  caird  the  Upr^hc 
narrow-leav*d  Elm, 

1 1 .  Ulm  us/o/io  la  to  fcabrOf  tm» 
tice  cinereo  glabro.  The  Whizc- 
bark'd  Elm,  by  fome  caird  tbe 
fmooth  Witch-elm,  and  by  others^ 
the  hifh  Elm. 

1 2.  Ulmus  folio  latofcabro,  «§» 
gujiis  famarris.  The  French  £J1D. 

The  four  firft-mention*d  Sorts  st 
yitry  common  in  divers  Parts  of  fif- 
land^  though  it  is  generally  belicr^d 
neither  of  them  were  originally  Na< 
tives  of  this  Country  5  but,  howerer 
that  be,  they  have  propagated  theo- 
felves  by  Seeds  and  Suckers,  which 
have  rilen  from  the  Roots  of  old 
Trees,  in  fuch  Plenty,  as  hardly  (o 
be  rooted  out,  where  they  have  Jiii 
long  Pofleflion,  efpecially  in  Hedg^ 
rows,  where  there  is  Harbour  for 
their  Roots,  which,  when  left  ondif' 
turb'd,  will  fend  fortha  fre(h  Parcel 
of  young  Plants  annually;  itm 
whence  the  People  who  fupply  tbe 
Nurfery-men  gather  them. 

The  fifth  Sort  is  equally  haidf, 
and  almofl  as  common  in  EnglaJi 
as  either  of  the  former.  This  is 
pretty  quick  of  Growth  while  yooog, 
and  will  outllrip  the  common  Eeg' 
lifb  Elm  for  a  few  Years  ;  but  after 
ten  or  twelve  Years  Growth,  the 
EngliJbEim  will  get  the  better  every 
Year  ;  and  the  Timber  thereof  be- 
ing much  preferable  to  that  of  (^ 
Dutcb  Elm,  renders  it  more  valut- 
blc  for  Planting. 

This  Sort  of  Elm  was  intro^ocM 
about  tlie  time  of  the  Revolution' 
and  was  a  faihionable  Tree  ^^  '^ 
time  for  Hedges  ;  but  as  the  Bark 
of  the  Shoots  is  very  rough  and  «■• 

^    iigbtlf, 
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ivijiole  Tr^  fussing  a  ragged  Ap>       Tiiefe  Trees  may  be  eitli^r  pro* 

p^^.ra|i.ce,   the  Leaves  coming  out  pagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers  taken 

late  in  t^e  Spring,  ^n4  falling  e^riy  xrom  the  Roots  of  the  old  Trees  i 

in  the  Autumn,  renders  it  not  wor-  the  latter  of  which  is  greatly  pradi- 

thy  of  a  Place  :  fo  fliould  be  rooted  fed  in  many  Places :  but  as  thefe  are 

out  of  every  Garden.  often  cut  up  with  indifferent  Roots, 

The  Sorts  with  (IripedLeaves  are  they  very  ofcen  mifcarry^  and  render 

preferv'd  by  thpfe  who  are  curious  the  Succefs  doubtful ;  whereas  thofe 
in  coUe^ng  variegated  Plants ;  but  .  which  are  propagated   by  Layers, 

they  are  not  worth  propagating,  un-  are  in  no  Hazard,  and  always  mak^ 

lt(s  for  the  fake  of  Variety  ;  being  fetter  Roots,,  and  come  on  fatter, 

of  {lower  Growth,  a^nd,  in  moil  PeO-  than  the  other,nor  do  they  fend  out 

pies  Judgments,  kfs beautiful,  than  Suckers  from  their  Roots  in  fuch 

the  plain  Sorts..  Plenty  ;  for  which  Reafon  this  Me- 

There  are  fome  other  Varieties  of  tliod  ihouid    be    more  univerfally 

the  Elm,  which  ^i^er  To  little  from  pradis'd.     And  fmce  a  fmall  Com- 

the  Sqrtshere  eiium.erated,  as  fcarce-  pafs  of  Ground  filPd  with  Stools  of 

1/  to  be  diftinguifli'd  ;  fp  it  will  be  thefe  Plants  will  be  fufficient  to  fur- 

seedlefs  to  mention  .them,  becaufe  .nifli  a  Nurferyof  aconliderable  £x- 

they  aft  jiQt  fo  proper  to  make  Plan-  tent,  annually,  with   Layers  to  be 

tations,  a6  the  other  more  commpn  tranfplanted,  it  is  richly  worth  every 

Sorts.  Perfon*s  while,  wjio  would  cultivate 

The  tenth  Sort  is  y^ry  common  thefe  Trees,    to    allot  a  Piece    of 

in  fome  Parts  of  Herifordjhin^  and  Ground  for  this  Purpofc. 
in  Cambruigeftfiref  where  there  is        The  bell  Soil  for  fuch  a  Nurfery 

fcarce  any  other  Sort  of  Elm  to  be  is  a  fre(h  Hazel-loam,  neither  too 

feen.  This  makes  a  very  handfome  light  and  dry,  nor  over-moiil  and 

upright  Tree,  and  retains  its  Leaves  heavy  ;  this  Ground  fliould  be  well 

as  late  in  the  Autumn  as  the  com-  trench'd,  and  a  little  rotten  Dung 

mon  fma|l  -  leavM  Elm*   which  is  buried  therein ;  and  in  doing  of  this, 

calPd  the  EngUJh  Elm  by  tb«  Nurfe-  great  Care  ihouid  be  taken  to  pick 

ry-Qien  near  lUndvn ;  but  it    doth  out  all  Roots  of  pernicious  Weeds  ; 

not  come  out  fo  early  in  the  Spring,  which,  if  left  in  the  Ground,  would 

The.eleventh  Sort  is  by  hisae  Per-  b^  very  injurious  to  the  Layers,  and 

fons  preferred  to  moft  others  for.  the  can't  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  rooted 

free  Growth,  and  its  retaining  the  oat :  then  having  laid  the  Ground 

Leaves  longer  than  any  other  Sort  level,  the  Plants  muft  be  planted  at 

The  Bark    of  this  Tree    is   very  about  eight  Feet  afunder  each  Way. 

froooth,  and  of  an  Aih- colour ;  the  The  beft  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  in 

Leaves  are  of  a  lively  green  Colour;  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  be« 

and  the  GrowtJioftheTree  is  very  gin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take 

regular  and  upright.  Root  before  the  dry  Weather  in  the 

The  twelfth  Sort  is  not  fo  much  Spring  comes  on,  whereby  a  great 

efteein'd  as  either  of  the  former;  but,  Expeace  of  watering*  them  will  be 

being  a   very  hardy  Kind,   it  will  faved  :  for  if  they  arc  well  fettled  in 

grow  in  fuch  Soils  as  the  former  will  the  Ground  before  the  dry  Weather, 

not  ;  for  which  fome  Perfons  culti-  they  will  require  little  more  than  to 

vate  it;  tho'  I  thipk  neither  this,  nor  mulch  theirRoots,  to  keep  the  Earth 

the  Dutch  Elm,  worth  planting.  from  drying. 

Vol.  111.  5  B  Thefe 
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ThefePUtttt  (hoaU  be  perm'tted  every  Springs  and  to  trim  Aem  ft 

to  gn>W  rude  two  Yc  ars ;  during  before  direded ;  which  will  promote 

which  time  the  Ground    between  their  Growth,    and    render   them 

fiiould  be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug  firong  enough    to    tranfplant  oat 

every  Spring :  by  this  time  they  will  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  the  time 

beftrongly  rooted,  and  have  made  before-mention'd. 

pKtty  ftrong  Shoots,  fo  ,  that  they  Thefe  Trees  are  very  proper  to 

may  he  laid  in  the  Ground.     The  plant  in  Hedge-rows,  upon  this  Bor- 

manner  of  performing  this  being  al-  ders  of  Fields,  where  they  will  thrive 

ready  defcribM  in  the  Article  of  ..much  better  than  when  planted  in  a 

Layers,  I  ihall  forbear  repeating  it  Wood,  or  dofe  Plantation;  and  their 

in  this  Place.                   '  Shade  will  not  be  very  iojarioni  to 

When  thefe  Layers  are  well  i'oot-  whatever  grows  under  them;  hot 

cd,  thieylbould  be  taken  off,  and  when  thefe  Trees  are  tranfpknted 

tranfplanted  out  into  a  Nurfery :  out  upon  Banks  after  this  manner, 

which  ihould  be  upon  a  good  Soil,  the  Banks  (hould  be  well  wrooght 

and  well  preparM  (as  before  for  the  and  clearM  from  all  other'  Roots, 

Stools).     The  Plants    (hould    be  otherwife  the  Plants,  being  taken 

planted  in  Rows  four  Feet  afunder,  from  a  better  Soil,  will  not  make 

and  two  Feet  DifUnce  Plant   from  much   Promfs     in    thefe  Place. 

Plant  in  the  Rows.    This  ihotxid  be  About  Micbpeinuu  will  be  a  good 

done  in  Autumn,  as  foon  as  the  time  for  this  Work,  for  theReafoDS 

JLeaves  begin  to  decay  ;  and  if  there  before  afiign*d  ;  but  when  they  are 

is  fome  M  ulch  laid  upon  the  Surface  planted,  t^re  ihould  be  fome  Stakes 

ofthe  Ground  about  their  Roots,  it  fix*d  in  by  them,  to   whidi  thqr 

will  preierve  them  from  being  hurt  ihould  be  faftcnM,  to  prevent  their 

by  Frofl  in  Winter,  and  from  drying  being  difplacM  by  the  Winds  ;  and 

Winds  in  Spring,  and  thereby  fecure  Part  of  their  Heads  ihould  be  takes 

them  from  all  Hazard.  off  before  they  are  planted,  whjcb 

The  foliowingSummer  thKjround  will  alfo  be  of  Ufe  in  prevenliBg 

between  them  ihould  be  conilantly  their   being    eaiily   overturn^  b; 

kept  dean  from  Weeds,  and  in  Au-  Winds;  but  by  no  means  ihould  dieir 

tumn  they  ihou!d  be  pruned   up,  leading  Shoot  be  ih>pp*d,  niH*  their 

cutting  off  all  ftrong  lateral  Shoots,  Branches  too  clofdy  cut  off ;  ibr  if 

which,  if  left  on,  would  impede  thcfe  are  not  fome  Shoots  left  on  to 

their  upright  Growth  ;  but  there  draw  and  attrad  the  Sap,  they  will 

muil  be  fome  of  the  imailer  Shoots  be  in  Danrarof  mifcarryiog. 

left  on  to  deuin  the  Sap,  in  order  to  Thefe  Trees  are  alfo  proper  to 

augment  the  Stems  ofthe  Trees :  for  plant  at  a  Diilance  from  a  Garden 

where  they  are  pruned  up  too  naked,  or  Building,  to  break  the  Viokooe 

they  arc  apt  to  grow  up  too  (lender  of  Winds;  for  whkh  Purpofe  diert 

to  fupport  themielves ;  fo  that  their  is  not  any  Tree  more  ufeful;  for 

Heads  will  recline  to  the  Ground,  they  may  be  trained  up  in  form  of 

and  caufe    their    Stems    to   grow  an  Hedge,  keeping  them  cut  erery 

crooked.  Year  ;  which  will  caufe  them  to 

In  this  Nurfery  they  may  remain  grow  very  clofe  and  handfome,  to 

five  or  iixYears,  obferving  coallant*  the  Height  of  forty  or  fif^  ^^* 

\y  to  dig  the  Ground  between  them  and  be  a  ereat  Proudion  againft 

tfcf 
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dit  Fary  of  Winds :  but  they  (hoald  dry  Sammery  they  ztt  generally  de» 

Aot  be  planted  too  near  a  Garden,  flroyed. 

where  Fruit-trees,  or  other  Plant?,        But  although  I  have  faid,  that 

are  placed  ;    becaufe  the  Roots  of  Elms  which  are  thdn*d  np  in  a  Nur- 

the  Elms  run  foperficially  near  the  fery  may  be  remov*d  with  Safety,  ac 

Top  of  the  Ground  to  a  great  Di-  a  larger  Size  than  mVft  other  Trees » 

fiance,  and  will  intermix  with  the  yet  I  would  not  hgve  it  underftood. 

Roots  of  the  other  Trees,  and  de-  that  by  this  I  wonld  recommend 

prive  them  of  NoarKhment.     Nor  the  planting  of  them  when  large  ; 

(hoald  they  be  planted  near  Gravel  for  if  People  would  have  a  little  Pa- 

or  Grafs-walks,  which  are  defign'd  tience  when  they  plant»  and  never 

to  be  weil  kept ;  becaufe  the  Roots  plant  any  of  thefe  Trees  which  are 

will  run  into  them,  and  fend  forth  more  than  four  or  five  Inches  in 

puckers  in  great  Plenty  ;  which  will  Girt  of  their  Stems,  they  will  in  a 

deface  the  Walks,  imd  render  them  few  Years  become  better  Trees  than 

unfigfatly.  any  of  thofe  which  are  tranfplanted 

But  for    large  Gardens,   where  of  a  much  larger  Growth,  and  they 

Shade  is  required,  there  is  fcarce  any  will  ailways  grow  to  a  much  larger 

Tree  fo  prbper  for  that  Purpofe,  be-  Size :  befides,  they  are  much  more 

ing  eafy  to  remove  when  grown  to  eaiilyremovM,  and  do  not  require  to 

a  confiderable  Size  ;  fo  that  a  Per-  be  fo  llrongly  fupported;  nor  is  there 

ion  who  is  willing  to  have  his  Plan-  much  Danger  of  the  young  Trees 

tations  for  Shade  in  a  fhort  time,  mifcarrying  :  therefore  it  is  much 

Aay  procure  Trees  of  one  Foot  Cir-  more  eligible  to   make  choice  of 

cumference  in  their  Trunk,  which  young  thriving  Trees  (but  not  out 

wall  be  in  no  Danger  of  fucceeding,  of  a  better  Soil  than  that  where  they 

provided   they  are   remov*d   with  are  to  be  planted),and  never  to  plant 

Care*    And  thefe  will  take  Root,  any  large  Trees,  unlefs  where    a 

and  grow  again,  almoft  as  well  as  fmall  Number  may  bewanted  for  an 

young  Planu,  which  is    what  few  immediate  Shade ;  and  in  fuch  Cafes^ 

other  Sorts  of  Trees  will  do  ;  bat  it  is  always  proper  to  plant  fome 

then  they  fhould  be  fuch  Trees  as  youngTrees  amongil  the  krge  ones, 

have  been  thus  regularly  trainM  op  to  focceed  them  when  they  fail, 
in  a  Nurfery,  and  have  good  Roots,        In  Planting  of  thefe  Trees,  great 

and  not  fuch  as  are  taken  out  of  Care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  bury 

Hedge-rows  (as  is  by  fome  praAis'd),  their  Roots  too  deep ;  which  is  very 

which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolera^*  injurious  to  them,  efpecially  if  they 

ble  Roots,  and  confequently  often  are  planted  on  a  moift  Loam  or 

mifcarry ;  and  this  has    been    the  Clay  i  in  which  Cafe,  if  the  Clay  it 

Occasion  of  fo  many  Plantations  of  near  the  Surface,  it  will  be  the  belt 

thefe  Trees  failing  ;  for  although  way  to  raife  the  Ground  in  an  Hill, 

fome  of  them  may  live  a  few  Years^  where  each  Tree  is  to  be  planted  ; 

yet  few  of  them  are  of  long  Dura-  which   will   advance    their  Roots 

tion,  and  they  rarely  increale  much  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  fo 

in  their  Stems,  but  ^equently  grow  that  they  will  not  be  in  Danger  of 

hollow>  their  Heart  decaying  firfl  i  rotting  in  Winter  with  Moifture. 
fo  that  they  are  fupported  only  by  ,      When  thefe  Trees  are  propagated 

theif  Bark  or  Shell,  for  a  few  Years,  by  Suckers  taken  from  the  Foot  of 

and  the  £rft  fevere  Wiflcer,  or  very  old  Trees,  they  are  commonly  laid 
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iBto  tbe  Groond  very  dofe  in  Beds, 
where,  in  dry  Weather,  they  may 
be  frequently  wacer'd,  to  cncoorage 
their  putting  oat  Roots.  In  thefe 
Beds  they  are  left  two  Years ;  by 
which  time,  thofe  that  Hve  will  be 
well  rooted  (tho*  a  great  many  of 
them  generally  die);  then  tbeyAionld 
be  tranfplanted  into  the  Narfery, 
and  managed  as  hath  been  direded 
for  the  Layers. 

There  are  fome^  who  raife  the 
Witch  elm  from  Seeds,  which  it 
generally  produces  in  great  Plenty, 
and  are  ripe  in  April.  Thefe  (hoald 
be  fown  upon  a  Bed  of  frelh  loamy 
Earth,  and  gently  covered  :  in  dry 
Weather  chey  ihould  be  waterM,  and 
if,  the  Bed  is  fiiaded  from  the  vio- 
lent Heat  of  the  Sun,  it  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  Seeds  (for  i  al- 
ways obferve  the  Plants  to  come  up 
better  in  the  Shade,  than  when  ex- 
pos*d  to  the  Sun) .  When  the  Plants 
come  op,  they  fhould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  Weeds  ;  and  after  they 
have  Hood  two  Years  in  the  Seed- 
bed, they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
the  Nurfery,  where  they  muft  be 
managed  as  the  former. 

Sometimes  the  common  Englljh 
^  Elm  will  produce  Seeds ;  but  it  is 
not  fo  conftantly  fruitful  as  the 
Witch-elm,  whidi  feldom  fails  to 
produce  great  Quantities,  when  they 
have  arrived  to  a  due  Maturity  ; 
which  Seeds  will  fall  to  the  Ground, 
and  when  they  light  upon  a  Spot 
which  is  not  diflurb^d,  the  Plants  will 
come  up  in  great  Plenty. 

The  Ttmbep  of  the  common  Eng' 
lijh  Elm  is  generally  preferr'd  to  the 
reft  ;  tho'  that  of  the  Witch -ehn  is 
often  as  good,  and  is  the  largeilTree, 
when  planted  on  a  kindly  Soil  ;  but 
the  Duteb  Elm  aifords  the  worft 
Timber,  and  never  will  grow  to  the 
Stature  of  either  of  the  other  Sor'ts  ; 
fo  that  this  fliould  not  be  cultivated 


for  tke  Timber  :  tberefore  the  be^ 
way  to  be  fnre  (^  the  Kinds  which* 
Perfon  would  chooie  to  propagate, 
is  to  have  a  Narfery  of  Stools,  in 
order  to  fnmilh  Layers ;  for  when 
they  are  grubbM  op  from  Hedge- 
rows, there  will  often  be  manySorts 
intiemnx'd,  efpecially  if  thePMplc 
who  go  about  to  gather  them,  far- 
nifli  them  ;  becaufe  they  take  them 
indifferently,  where-ever  they  can 
procure  them  ;  fo  that  when  they 
are  planted  out  thus  blended  toge- 
ther, there  will  be  a  confiderable 
Difference  in  thdr  Growths,  wktch 
will  deface  the  Plan^tion. 
URENA,  Iniian  Mallow. 

The  Cbar^ffers  are ; 
L  bath  a  malwueQus  Tlvoar^  nxHA 
a  douhli  EmfaUmitii  i  tbe  mtttr  iei^ 
9f  out  Isaf^  flighthf  cut  at  tbe  Brim 
intoJi*ue  Parts ;  but  tbe  inner  is  Jive* 
Uarjid^  being  cut  to  tbe  Bottom :  tbi 
Fio^wer  is  •eompofed  of  frste  LeoFiHs^ 
vobteb  are  oblong  and  blnnt  at  tbeir 
Extremity  f  but  are  narrow  at  tbeir 
Bafe  :  in  tbe  Centre  there  are  man^ 
Stamina,  'wbicb  are  Joined^  and  firm 
a  Column  at  tbeirMafo,  but/freadefa 
above  :  thePtdnial  aftervjordcboogtt 
to  a  pentagonal  Frmit^  nvbicb  is  bnrryt 
and  dhndu  hito  frve  CiilSf  eaebbav 
rng  one  angular  Seed. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Urena  foliis  aupilatis.  Un. 
Bert.  Clif,  Indian  Mallow,  with 
angular  Leaves. 

2.  Ureha  /olis's  lobatis,  peiioRs 
hngiffimis  ajperis.  Indian  Mallow, 
with  Leaves  deeply  divided  into  ie- 
veral  Lobes,  and  very  long  roogb 
Footftalks. 

3 .  Urena  foliis  bryoniit  «/^^  ^' 
tnfuris,  Indian  Mallow,  with  Leiw* 
divided  like  thofe  of  the  White  Bryo- 
ny. 

This  Name  of  Urena  was  appW 
to  this  Genus  by  Dr.  Dilleniot,  in 

the  ttortus  Llthanungs.  as  tbe  ^^ 

jafttts 
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T«£lers  of  the  Plants  differ  from  all 
the  Genera  of  the  malvaceous  Tribe; 
and  this  being  a  Name  applied  to  it 
in  tlie  Hortus  Malabaricuj. 

Thefe  three  Species  are  Natives 
of  the  EaJi'Indiej,  from  whence  I 
received  their  Seeds,  by  the  Title  of 
Indian  Malio*w ;  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  EngUfi?  Name,  I  have  con- 
tin  ued  to  them. 

Thefe  Plants  grow  aboat  two 
Feet  highy  and  toward  their  Top 
they  put  out  fome  Side* branches  i 
thefe  are  garniih'd  with  Leaves 
l^aced  alternately  tt  a  confiderable 
Diftance.  Thofe  of  the  firft  Species 
are  cut  into  fevend  t>btttfe  Angles  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  two  latter  arc  divi- 
ded deeply  into  feveral  obtufe  Por- 
tions. The  Flowers  are  poduc*4 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves,  which 
are  fmall»  fo  mdce  no  great  Ap- 
peanmce ;  therefore  thefe  Plants 
are  only  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  carious  in  Botany. 

They  are  propagated  by  Seed, 
which  fhottld  be  fown  on  an  Hot- 
bed early  in  the  Spring;   and  when 
the  Plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
ibould  be  tranfplanted   into  Pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  frefh  Hot- bed  to 
bring  them  forward  :  and  afterward 
they  muft  be  treated  in   the  fame 
manner  as  hath  been  diredied  for 
|fae  tender  Sorts  of  Ketma,  to  which 
the  Reader  is  defired  to  turn,   to 
avoid  Repetition.     If  the  Plants  are 
brought  forward  in  the  Spring,  and 
afterward  placM  in  the  Stove,  or 
under  a  deep  Frame,  they  will  ri- 
pen   Seeds   the  £rfb  Seafon  ;  J^ut 
if  they  ihould  not,  the  Plants  may 
be  preferv'd  through,  the  Winter  in 
the  Stove,  and  will  ripen  their  Seeds 
ti)e  following  Seafon-;  after  which 
the  Plants  feldom  remain. 
URTICA,  The  Nettle. 
The  Chara£iers  are  ; 
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h  hath  an  apetalous  Fh'wer,  eon' 
fifti^g  of  many  Stamina,  included  in 
an  Empalemtnt  \  hut  thofe  are  har^ 
ren  ;  for  the  Emhryoes  are  produced 
eithtr  on  different  Plants^  or  on  differ" 
ent  Parts  of  the  fame  Plants  noithout 
any  *vifible  Flo^wer^  ivhich  afiemvard, 
becomes  a  bivalve  Zeed^jeffel^fome^ 
times  gather* d  into  r^und Heads ^  and 
at  other  times  arefmall  and  hairy ^  in* 
tlofing  feveral  Seeds. 
I'he  Species  are ; 

1.  Urtica  terens  maxima.  C.B.P, 
The  greateft  Stinging-netlle. 

2.  Ur  ti c a  urens  minor,  C.  B, P. 
The  lefTer  Stinging-nettle. 

3*  Urtica  urens  pilulas  ferens^ 
I .  Diofcoridis,  femine  lini.  C,  B,  P, 
Pill  bearing  Stinging-nettle,  with  a 
Seed  like  Flax. 

4.  Urtica  altera  pilulifera,  pa^ 
rietaria  foliis,  H.  R.  Par.  An* 
other  Pill-bearing  Stinging  nettle, 
with  Leaves  like  Pellitory,  common- 
ly callM  Spanifi  Maijoram. 

5.  Urtica  pilulifera,  folio  an' 
guftiori^  eauie  viridi^  Balearica.  Sah- 
tvad.  Narrow -leaved  pill  bearing 
8tiaging-nettle  from  Mojorcoy  with 
a  gi^en  Stalk-. 

6 .  Urtica  maxima  racemofa  Ca  - 
madenfis.  H.  R.  Par.  The  greatefl 
branching  ^ct\:\cof  Canady. 

7.  Urtica  Canadenf;,  myrrhi* 
dis folio.  Inf.  R.  H.  CanadyNet- 
tie,  with  a  Leaf  of  fweet  Cicely . 

8 .  Urtica  racemofa  Americana^ 
amplo  coryli  folio.  Plum,  Cat.  Branch- 
ing American  Nettle,  ||ith  a  large 
HazeMeaf. 

9.  Urtica  ra^mifera  maxima 
Sinarum.foliis  fuhius  arg/rtteisy  lanu' 
gine  viltofes,  Pluk  Amnlth.  Greatefl 
branching  Nettle  of  Chlna^  with 
Leaves  which  are  white,  and  woolly 
underneath. 

10.  Urtica  fvlils  tr^fund*  la-i- 
miitis,  fts^ine  //«/.     Amman.    Ruth. 
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Sihirian  Nettle,  with  deeply  -  cut 
Leaves,  'and  a  Flax- feed. 

The  firft  of  tbefe  Sorts  is  a  Very 
common  Weed  apon  jthe  Sides  of 
Banks,  Ditches,  and  dther  unculti* 
vated^  Places,  where  its  Roots  will 
fpread,  and  6ver-ran  the  Ground; 
fo  that  it  ihould  always  be  carefully 
extirpated  from  Gardens.  It  is  forne- 
times  ufed  in  Medicine;  but  may 
b^  eafily  procured  from  the  Fields  at 
almofl  any  Seafon. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  alfo  a  ^cry 
common  Weed  in  Gardens,  and 
cultivated  Fields  ;  but,  being  an 
annual  Plant,  ic  is  not  fo  difficult  to 
eradicate  as  the  former. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Sorts 
are  preferved  in  many  Gardens  for 
Variety  ;  but  the  fourth,  which  is 
commonly  called  Spanifl>  Marjoram, 
is  moft  common  in  the  UngUJh  Gar- 
dens, where  it  is  cultivated  for  make- 
ing  Sport :  many  ignorant  Perfons, 
taking  it  for  a  Sort  of  Marjoram, 
^e  often  feverely  ftung  by  fmelling 
to  it ;  and  others  put  it  into  theMid* 
^^  of  Nofegays,  amongft  other 
Greens  which  they  prefent  to  Per* 
fons  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  Plant  ;  and  by  {inelling  to  it 
they  fuffer  in  like  manner  aB  the 
former. 

The  third  Sort  is  mention*d  to 
grow  wild  in  England ;  but  the  other 
two  are  brought  from  warmerCoun- 
tries. 

All  tkefe  Plants  may  be  eafily 
propagated  bj^  fowing  their  Seeds  in 
Marcby  upon  a  Bed  of  light  rich 
Earth ;  and  whea  thePlints  are  come 
up,  they  ihould  be  tranfpianted  out 
into  Beds,  or  the  Borders  of  the 
Pleafure- garden,  interfperfing  them 
amongft  other  Plants,  that  they  may 
not  be  eafily  difcover'd  by  Perfons 
whom  there  is  a  Defign  to  deceive, 
by  gathering  a  Sprig  from  them  to. 
^ell  CO.    After  thefe  Plants  have 
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taken  Root»tkey  will  require  no  fai^ 
ther  Care,  but  only  to  keep  them 
clear  from  Weeds:  in  7«ir#  they 
will  flower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ri- 
pen in  Autumn  ;  which,  if  permitted 
to  fhed  upion  the  C^round,  will  coma 
up  the  following  Spring,  and  flou' 
rifh  without  any  fiarther  Otre. 

The  Seeds  of  the  third  Sort  are 
fometimes  ufed  {n  Medicine. 

The  fixthSort  is  very  cdtomoa 
in  many  Engllfi  Gardens  ;  where  \t 
is  prefervM  more  for  the  &ke  of 
Variety,  than  for  any  Beauty.   This 
hath  an  abkling  Roc»t,  which  fends 
forth  a  great  Namber  of  Shoots 
every  Spring,  which  rife  about  three 
Feet  high,  and  form  a  thick  Tuft 
or  Buih,  which  continues  gnen  til 
the  Autumn,  when  the  Shoots  deay 
to  the  Root.     This  may  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  of  the  Root  in  the 
Spring,  and  may  be  planted  in  al« 
moft  any  Soil  or  Situation,  and  will 
endure  the  fevereft  Cdd  of  this  Cli- 
mate in  the  open  Air. 

The  fevcnth  Sort  is  alfo  preierr'd 
in  fome  curious  Gardens,  for  the 
fake  of  Variety.  The  Leaves  of 
this  Plant  are  finely  cut  and  jagged 
into  many  Parts,  in  fome  manner 
refembling  thofe  of  fwert  Cicefy. 
This  is  alfo  a  very  hardy  Plant,  and 
may  be  treated  as  the  former. 

The  eighth  Sort  was  difcover'd 
by  Father  Blumier  in  Jmeriea,  This 
is  more  impatient  of  Cold  than  the 
other;  fo  Ihould  be  planted  in  Pots, 
and  placed  in  Shelter  in  the  Wiofcr- 
feafon,  otherwife  it  will  not  live  in 
this  Country.  But  as  it  is  a  Plant 
of  little  fieauty,  it  is  only  preferred 
by  fome  curious  Perfons  for  Varie- 

The  ninth  Sort  retains  its  Lcaw* 
all  the  Winter;  which,  being  very 
large,  and  hoary  underneath,  make 
an  agreeable  Variety  in  the  Greta- 
hottie  ia  the  Winter-fcafon.    TJ»tf 

Stcos 
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Stems  of  thiiPlant  rife  fourFeet  high, 
or  more ;  and  thefe  often  branch  oac» 
at  the  Top,  into  Side- (hoots  ;  and 
tlie  Flowers  (which  are  like  thofeof 
the  common  Nettle)  are  prodaced 
from  the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  Thir 
Sort  is  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  , 
Air  in  Winter  ;  wherefore  the  Plants 
ihoold  be  potted,  and  in  Autumn 
removed  into  the  Green  -  houfe  ; 
where,  if  they  are  fecured  from  the 
froily  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
Water,  they  will  thrive  extremely 
w^l.  In  Summer  they  may  be 
placed  abroad  in  a  (helterM  Situa- 
tion, and  in  dry  Weather  they  muft 
be  plentifully  water*d  ;  for  they  are 
very  thirfty  Plants.  This  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  parting  of  the 
Koots,  which  fliould  be  done  in  Afin^ 
when  they  are  removed  out  of  the 
Green-houfe ;  for  at  that  Seafen  this 
Plant  is  in  its  Icaft  Vigour,  the 
Winter  being  the  Time  when  it  is 
mod  floariihing.  The  Seeds  of  this 
Plant  were  brought  from  Chinas 
where  the  Plant  is  callM  Pemma, 

The  tenth  Sort  came  (romSiberia^ 
and,  being  an  Exotic,  is  preferv*d  in 
fome  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  fake 
pf  Variety  i  but  it  muft  be  confined,  . 
otherwife  it  will  become  a  very  bad 
Weed  in  Gardens. 

This  will,  grow  to  the  Height  of 
five  or  fix  Feet  in  good  Ground  ; 
the  Leaves  are  plac'd  by  Pairs,  and 
arc  deeply  cut  i  but  the  whole  Plant 
ilings  like  the  common  Nettle,  and 
the  Roots  abide,  though  the  Plants 
decay  annually  to  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground. 

UVA  URSI,  The  Spamjb  Red- 
whort. 

The  CharaSlirs  are ; 
//  bath  a  globular  btll-Jhaped  Fl^uth- 
/r,  confifiing  cf  one  Lea f^  from  <whQf§ 
E^npalement  arifu  the  Pointal,  Jixed 
like  a  Nail  in  the  hinder  Part  of  the 
flozuir;  ivhicb  aftimnard  becomis 
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a  fift  Berry  or  Frmit^  of  a  fpherscal 
Form^  inclofing  bard  Seeds ^  *whub  org 
fonu  plain ^  and  otbirs  gibbous. 

There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 
Plant  at  prefent  known  ;  viz.. 

UvA  Uasi.  CV:   Hiji.    Spanijb 
Redwhort. 

This  Plant  is  stxy  near  akin  to 
oar  common  Whorts  or  Bilberries : 
it  rifes  about  a  Foof  high,  and  hath 
feveral  flexible  Branches,  which  are 
covered  with  a  rediih  Bark,  fome«- 
what  like  the  young  Branches  of 
the  Strawberry-tree  :  thefe  are  thin- 
ly befet  with  oblong  HiiF  green 
Leaves,  which  are  ferrated  on  their 
Edges.  The  Flowers  grow  on  the 
Toj>  of  the  Branches,  which  are  of  a 
whitifh  -  blue  Colour  :  thefe  are  . 
fttcceeded  by  red  Berries,  fomewhat 
larger  than  thofe  of  our  common 
Whorts,  which  have  an  acid  Taile. 

This  Plant  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  our  Vitisldaa^  or 
Bilberry  ;  which  is,  to  procure  the 
Plants,  with  Balls  of  Earth  to  their 
Roots,  from  the  Place  of  its  native 
Growth;  becaufe  the  Seeds  feldom 
grow,  and, when  they  fucceed,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Plants 
will  grow  to  any  Size  :  but  as  there 
are  Diredions  for  the  Management 
of  thefe  Plants  exhibited  under  the 
Article  of  Vaecinium^  I  fhall  not  re* 
peat  them  in  this  Place. 

VULNERARIA,  Woundwort. 

The  GharaSers  are; 
//  hatb  apapiUonaceous  or{peabloom) 
Flower^  out  of<who/e  tubular  andtur- 
gidEmpa/ent  arifes  the  Point al^wbicb 
afttrnftford  becomes  a  Jhort  Pod  filled 
nvitb  r9undijb  Seeds  :  to  theft  Notes 
may  hiadded^  That  the  Pod  is  inclofid 
in  a  membranous  Bladder^  ivbicb  ^was 
before  the  Empaltment, 
The  Speciis  are  ; 
I.  VcjLMERAaiA   rufiica,  J.  A 
Ruilic  Woundwort,  Kidney  Vetch, 
or  Lady's  Finger, 
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2.  VvLNERARiA  rufUcayfloreal' 
ho,  Infi,  R.  H.  Ruflic  Wound- 
wort, with  a  white  Flower. 

3.  VuLNERARiA  Jtore  purpura" 
fcente,  Ivft.R.H.  Ruflic  Wound- 
wort, with  a  purplith  Flower. 

4.VULKERARIA fentophyllos .  Infi, 
R.  H.     Five-leav'd  Woundwort. 

5.  VuLNERARiA  Cretica^  Jflore 
pafuo  fvario,  ^curn.  Cor,  Qdn'dy 
Woundwort,  with  a  fmall  variable 
Flower. 

The  firft  Sort  grows  wild  on  poor 
chalky  Ground  in  divers  Parts  of 
England  \  but  is  rarely  cultivated  in 
Gardens.  This  fends  forth  feveral 
Stalks  from  the  Root,  which  arc 
about  eight  or  nine  Inches  tong,  al- 
ternately befet  with  hairy  Leaves, 
which  arecompofed  of  four  or  five 
fair  of  Lobes,  terminated  with  an 
odd  one.  On  the  Top  of  the  Stalks 
the  Flowers  are  produced,  which 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour^ 
colleded  together  in  a  broad  Head, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  (hort  Pod$ 
iiird  with  roundifti  Seeds.  This 
JPlant  flowers  toward  the  End  of 
May  J  and  the  Seeds  zxt  ripe  in 
July. 

The  fecond  Sort  is  a  Variety  of  the 
£r(l,  from  which  it  only  differs  in 
the  Colour  of  its  Flowers,  which 
are  white. 

The  third  Sort  is  found  wild  hi 
fome  Parts  of  Walesy  from  whence 
the  Seeds  and  Plants  have  been  pro- 
cured by  fome  curious  Botanifts,  who 
preferve  them  in  their  Gardens. 
This  Sort  produces  pretty  purplifti 
Flowers,  collefled  into  Heads,  which 
make  an  agreeable  Appearance. 

The  fourth  Sort  is  found  wild  in 
Jtaly^  Sicily^  and  fome  other  warm 
Countries  j  but  in  England  it  is  pre- 
fer v'd  in  fome  curious  Gardens  for 
the  ftlce  of  Variety.  .  This  is  dn 
annual  Plant,  which  periihes  with 
the  firft  Approach  of  Wirfic/.    The 
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Seeds  of  this  Plant  fhoiild  i>e  Town 
about  the  MiMlc  0^  March,  on  k 
Bed  of  light  Earth,  in  ah  open  Sf- 
tuation,  where  Atf  arc  dHi'gnM  to 
j-emain ;  becaufe  the  Plants  dd  not 
vcvj  well  bear  jtranff  lantihg.  There- 
•  fore  the  ht^  Methbd  is,  to  fow  the 
Seeds  in  fmall  Drilh,  m^de  two  Feet 
iafunder;  dnd  when  th^  Plants  are 
'cQv\i  up,  tbe^  ihduld  be  thinned 
where  they  are  too  dole;  fo  as  to 
leave  them  fix  or  eight  Inches  afnnder 
in  the  Howi ;  and  then  keep  tkc 
Ground  clear  from  Weeds,  whidi  fs 
all  the  Cultarfe  tiie^  require.  The 
branches  of  this  mnt  fpread  fiat  on 
the  Ground,  and  tKe  Flowers  arfc- 
prodOccd  In  brgc  Bfidders  from  the 
Wings  of  the  lieavei.  Thefe  appear 
in  June,  and  the  Seeds  ivill  ripen  the 
End  oi  jfugttjl. 

If  fome  of  tiidfe  Seeds  are  fown 
the  Beginning  of  September^  on  % 
ivarm  dry  Border,  the  Plaiits  will 
come  up  in  Aothmn,  and  live  thro* 
the  Winter  (provided  it  is  not  very 
fevere),  and  will  flower  early  th6 
following  Su miner,  whereby  good 
Seeds  may  be  obtainM ;  for  when 
the  Summers  prove  cold  and  wet, 
thofe  Plants  which  come  up  from 
Seeds  fbwn  in  the  Spring,  do  not 
produce  dpe  Seeds  ;  fo  that  the  Spe- 
cies may  be  loft,  where  there  are  not 
Aatumnal  Plants. 

The  fifth  Sort  wai  difcovcrM  by 
f)r.  Tournefort  in  the  ffland  of  Cas- 
dy^  from  whence  he  fenc  the  Seeds  to 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  This 
is  alfo  an  annual  Plant  ;  therefore 
ihould  be  managM  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  hath  been  direded  for  the  for- 
mer Sort. 

The  firft,  fecond,  and  third  Sorts 
will  abide  two,  and  fometimes  three 
Years,  before  their  Roots  decay; 
rtiough  they  generally  are  in  the 
yeateft  Vigour  the  fecond  Year; 
ior   thefe  rarely   flower  the  fame 

Yew 
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Year  thef  tttt  (bwn.  THfe  foreft 
Method  to  have  thcfe  Plants  fnccM 
in  a  Gjlrden  is,  to  (bW  thiir  Seeds 
in  Che  Aacumn,  is  fooii  as  they  are 
ripe,  on  a  Bed  or  Bbrder  of  poor; 
dry,  gravelly,  or  cfaillty  Soil,  oh 
t^hich  they  will  thrive  much  betrei' 
that!  oh  a  rich  garden  Earth.  When 
the  Planes  are  come  op;  they  (hbofd 
be  chinned,  leaving theiii  Uxor  eight 
Inches  afander;  and  afcferward,  if 
they  are  kept  dcir  froih  Weeds, 
they  vHU  require  no  farther  Care. 

The  fiyft  Sbrt  wis  formerly  mucH 
nfed  by  the  Gtrmimsi  as  a  Wodnd- 
lierb,  froih  whence  it  obtained  it^ 
Naitte ;  bat  at  Jirefent  it  is  hot  id 
dnjr  Ufe. 

UVULARIA. 

The  E^aSers  arc ; 

lit  is  ^  the  RSbtens  Trihe  :  tig 
Flonnir  has  no  Empalemini,  and  h 
compofed  of  fix  Ledn)eSy  njohtch  an 
hng  ahdnarrcno  :  th  the  Centre  of  the 
Fh^er  the  Fnntal  arJfeSf  being  fur* 
refunded  By  fix  Stamina,  each  fitppart' 
sng  anMong  Summt ;  the  Vointal  af- 
femaard  becomes  an  oblong  three -cor" 
nerd  Seed-njeffeU  halving  three  Cclb^ 
*whicb  are  filled  nvith  round  comfrejfed 
Seeds, 

The  Species  are; 

1.  UvuLAftiA  folto  integer'rHm. 
Thr.  Lejd,  -  Uvtilaffia  with  an  intir* 
Leaf. 

2.  UvuLARlA  fioliis  cordalfs  oh' 
hngts,  Fhr.  Leyd,  Uvulana  with 
oblong  heart-(hap*d  Leaves. 

The  firft  Sort  is  a  Native  o^ Cana- 
da and  Virginia,  and  has  been  long 
Cultivated  in  fevcral  carious  Gardens 
in  Europe,  it  was  -firfl  ranged  in  the 
Genus  of  Pofygonotmn  ;  and,  by  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  it  was  placed  with  the 
Frdtiliaria  ;  but  this  Title  of  UnJu- 
laria  was  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Linna- 
us^  from  the  Refcmblance  which  the 
Fruit  of  it  has  to  the  Uvula. 

The  fecond  Sort  i3  a  Native  of 
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Qwrmaity^  from  i;(fhehce  ft  Yu^  bMI 
brought  to  feveral  coHOiis  Gardens^ 
Thfcy  are  both  Vcfy  hardy  Plants 
fb  will  live  in  the  foil  Ground.  They 
produce  their  Flowers  in  March  and 
April,  at  the  fame  Seafiln  With  tht 
Fritillarits  i  bdt  al  the  Flowers  have 
riot  much  Beauty,  the  Plants  are  only 
(niltivated  for  thb  faki;  of  Variety. 
They  are  only  propagate  by  part- 
ing of  their  Roots  ;  for  they  do  not 
produce  Seeds  ih  England,  The  beft 
Sdifon  fo^  itmoving  them  is  about 
Michaelmas,  when  their  Robts  may 
be  feparated^  and  planted  in  thfe 
Borders  of  the  PloweNgArden  ;  bvit 
this  fhould  ht  doneievery  third  Year; 
fbr  if  they  are  bften  refoioVed,  th^ 
Plants  will  not  thrive  fo  v^etl,  of 
flower  fb  ilrong,  as  wheh  they  ftand 
!wo  or  three  Yfears  nnremov^d-. 
They  ddight  hi  a  Soil  not  too  wet  o^ 
fiiff,  bat  a  gentlk  H«z6Moakn« 
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WA  L  KlS  are  made  either  of 
Gravel,  Simd,  or  Grafs  i 
thde  three  Sorts  of  >K^alks  are  th^ 
nfoft  common  in  England-,  but  wher^ 
Gravel  or  Sand  cannot  be  jirocar*d, 
they  are  fom^times  laid  Wirii  pow« 
dcred  Goal,  Sea- coal  Aflies,  and 
fometimes  of  powdered  Brick ;  but 
thefe  are  rarely  tifed,  when  either 
Gravel  or  Sand  can  be  procured  : 
however,  where  Sea-coal  Afhes  can 
be  had,  it  is  preferable  to  the  pow- 
dered Coal  or  Bricks ;  becau^  th* 
Afhes  bind  very  hard,  and  never 
ftick  to  the  Fefct  in  frofty  Wfeither, 
which  is  a  very  good  Quality  5  but 
the  Darknefs  of  its  Colour  has  been 
an  Obje^ion  to  the  Ufe  of  it  in  Gar^ 

dens; 
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leoi:  however,  for  WildecneTswalks 
I  think  it  is  preferable  to  moil  other 
Materials.  Bat  I  ihall  proceed  to 
give  Diredions  for  the  making  of 
the  feverai  Sorts  of  Walks,  and  firft 
of  the  Gravel-walks. 

In  order  to  the  laying  of  Walks 
in  Gardens,  it  will  be  very  proper, 
that  the  Bottom  of  then)  be  fill'd  with 
Ibme  Lime-rubbi(h,  or  coarfe  Gra-* 
vel,  Flint-ftones,  or  other  rocky 
Materials;  which  will  be  fervkeable 
In  preventing  Weeds  from  growing 
throogh  the  Superficies  of  the  Gra- 
vel. This  Bottom  fhouU  be  laid 
eight  or  ten  Inches  thick,  over  which 
the  Coat  of  Gravel  (boald  be  fix  or 
eight ;  which  Gravel  (houU  be  fine, 
but  jet  not  fcreened,  becanfe  that 
fpoiis  it.  This  (hoald  be  laid  on  an 
Heap,  roonding,  that  the  laxger 
roagh  Stones  may  run  down  on  the 
Sides  ;  which  bemg  every  now-and- 
then  raked  off,  the  Gravel  by  that 
means  will  be  fufHciently  fine. 
.  After  the  Gravel  has  been  laid  to 
the  Thicknefs  above-mentioned,  then 
the  Walks  mad  be  raked  true,  and 
level  from  all  great  Drips,  as  well 
as  little  Holes.  By  this  means  moft 
of  the  Stones  pf  the  Walks  will  be 
T»ked  tinder  your  Feet ;  which  (hould 
rather  be  gendy  fprinkled  back  again, 
over  the  laft  Length  that  is  raked, 
than  buried  (as  is  the  PradUce  of 
many  Gardeners) ;  for  by  this  means 
the  Walk  will  lie  much  harder,  and 
the  ooarfeft  Stones  will  very  much 
contribute  to  its  Firmnefs,  provided 
they  are  not  too  large,  or  angular, 
becaufe  the  latter  are  often  diiplaced 
by  walking. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  Fault  com- 
tnitted  frequeotly,  in  laying  Walks 
too  round ;  and  fome  to  that  De- 
gree, that  they  cannot  be  walked  on 
with  that  Eafe  and  Pleafure  that 
ought  to  bei  and  befides,  this  top 
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great  Rounding  takes  off  much  (ha 
the  feeming  Breadth  of  the  Walk. 

The  common  Allowance  for  a 
.  Gravel- walk  of  Ayc  Feet  Breadth,  is 
an  Inch  in  the  Crown;  fo  that  if  a 
Walk  be  twenty  Feet  wide,  accord* 
to  this  Proportion,  it  will  be  fcor 
Inches  higher  in  the  Middle  thanoa 
each  Side;  one  of  thirty  Feet,  fix 
Inches;  and ib on. 

When  a  Walk  has  been  tha$ca» 
fully  laid,  or  rather,  after  tmj 
Len]^,  or  Part  of  it  (which  cob- 
monly  is  about  fifteen  Feet  cacb), 
then  it  (hould  be  roU'd  well,  botii  ii 
Length,  and  alfo  crofs-ways.  Tk 
Perfon  who  rolls  it,  (hould  war 
Shoes  with  flat  Heels^  that  hemj 
not  make  Holes  in  the  Walks;  fir 
when  they  arc  once  made  id  a  ser 
Walk,  it  will  aot  be  cafy  to  iqU  (ka 
out^again. 

In  order  to  by  Gnivel-walbiinii 
it  will  be  ncceflary  togive  them  duct 
or  four  Water-rollings ;  that  is,  Onq 
muft  be  rolled  when  it  raini  is  | 
veryfaft,  that  the  Walks  fwim  witk  j 
Water :  this  will  caufe  the  Grsfcl 
to  bind,  fo  that  when  die  Walb 
come  to  be  dry,  they  will  be  asiori 
as  Terrace.  | 

Iron-mould  Gravel  is  accoostd  I 
the  beft  for  binding ;  or  Gravd  wd 
a  little  binding  Loam  axnoogft  it: 
which  latter,  though  it  be  apt  to  ftic^ 
to  the  Heels  of  Shoes  in  kotvtf 
Weather,  yet  nothing  binds  bcdtf 
in  dry  Weather. 

When  the  Gravel  is  overOud/ 
or  (harp.  Loam  is  frequeody  nix*' 
with  it ;  which,  if  they  be  cafl  &>' 
gether  in  Heaps,  and  well  nix'dt 
will  bind  like  a  Rock ;  whereas  loofe 
Gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  ioA  vnr 
eafy  to  walk  on,  as  any  odkcr  Fssic 
in  a  Walk  can  render  it. 

The  beft  Gravel  for  Walks  ts 
fucb  as  abounds  with  tmooik  Pcblfe 
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(as  is  that  dug  at  Blaek^hedth), which,  ridicalons  Sight,  than  that  of  a  firait 

being  mixM  with  a  dae  Propcrtion  Gravel-waltc,  leading  to  the  Front 

of  Loam,  will  bind  like  a  Rock,  and  of  the  Houfe,  interfering  the  Grafs, 

is  never  injurM  by  wet  or  dry  Wea-  fo  ai  to  mal«  it  appear  like  the  ftiff 

ther ;  and  the  Pebbles,  being  fmooth,  formal  Grafs  plots  frequently  made 

are  not  fo  liable  to  be  tarn*d  up,  and  in  little  Court-yards  by  Perfons  of 

loofenM  by  the  Feet  in  walking,  as  low  Tafte, 

are  thofe  which  are  angular  and        Grafs-walks  in  a  Garden  are  both 

rough ;  for  where  .Walks  are  laid  ornamenul  and  delightful  in  Sunk- 

with  fuch  Gravel  as  is  full  of  irregu-  mer-time,  and  dry  Weather. 
lar  Stones,  they  appear  qnfightly  in        Thefe  may  be  made  either  by  lay- 

a  Day's  time  after  rolling ;  becaufe  ing  them  with  Turf,  or  fowing  them  , 

the  Stones  will  rife  upon  the  Surface  with  Hay-feed,   and  raking  them 

whenever  they  are  walkM  npon  ;  fine  and  level ;  which,  keeping  them 

bat  the  fmooth  Pebbles  will  remain  well  rolPd,  and  frequently  mow*d» 

bandfome  two  or  three  Days  with-  will  make  the  Grafs  fine  :  but  thofe 

oat  rolling.  which  are  laid  with  Turf,  are  pre- 

The  Width  of  thefe  Walks  muft  ferable  to  the  fown  Walks. 
always  be  proportionM  to  their  Thefe  may  be  laid  a  little  round- 
Length,  and  the  Size  of  the  Garden;  ipg,  to  call  off  the  Water  the  better; 
but  fitiall  Walks  are  every-where  bat  the  Slope  mdft  not  be  fo  great  as 
difagreeable ;  fo  that  if  the  Walks  to  be  diicover^d  with  the  Eye.  About 
were  to  be  only  two  hundred  Feet  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Roundnefs  al- 
lone,  I  (honld  advife  them  to  be  low*d  for  Gravel- walks  will  be  fufii- 
made  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  wide :  cient  for  thefe,  if  in  wet  Ground  ; 
for  it  is  much  better  to  have  bat  few  but  if  the  Ground  be  dry,  it  is  the 
Walks  in  a  Garden,  and  thofe  to  be  befl  way  to  lay  them,quite  level, 
fpacious,  than  to  make  maoy  fmal!  Sometimes  there  are  Water- tabTea 
Walks,  as  is  often  praAifed.  on  each  Side  of  thefe  Walks,  which 

Gravel- walks  are  very  necefiary  is  very  good  for  draining  them,  and 

near  the  Houfe ;  becaufe,  being  foon  alfo  for  keeping  the  Grafs  and  Weeds 

dry  after  Rain,  they  are  proper  for  from  mixing  with  the  Borders  ;  and, 

wdking  on,  in  all  Seafons.      But  befides,  thefe  Water-tables   render 

then  thefe  fliould  be  but  few,  and  the  Walks  the  bandfomer,  and  ap- 

thofe  ought  to  be  large  and  magni-  pear  the  more  beautiful, 
ficent,  proportionable  to  the  Gran-        7'hefe  Water-tables  ought  to  be 

denr  of  the  Houfe  and  Garden.  The  new-cut  once  or  twice  a  Year  ;  and 

principal  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be  this  ought  to  be  done  by  a  (bait 

elevated  parallel  with  the  Houfe,  fo  Line,  as  exaflly  as  pofiible. 
as  to  form  a  Terrace  i  this  (hould  ex-        The  oftener  thefe  Walks  are  mow^ 

tend  icfelf  each  way,  in  proportion  to  ed  and  rolled  in  Summer,  the  thicker 

the  Width  of  the  Garden;  fo  that  their  Bottoms  will  be;  and  in  Au- 

from  this  there  may  be  a  Communi-  tumn  the  Grafs  (hould  be  kept  very 

cation  with  the  Sand-walks,  without  fhort,  and  well  rolPd ;  for,  if  it  be 

eoing  on  the  Grafs  i  or  there  (hould  permitted  to  grow  pretty  long  at 

be  Side  -  walks  of  Gravel  to  lead  this*  Seafon,  the  Blade  will  decay  in 

to   them,    that    there    may    be    a  Winter,    and  greatly   injure   their 

dry  Walk  continued  quite  through  Roots.     The  Worm-calls  mull  alfo 

the  Gardens.  But  there  is  not  a  more  be  carefully  beat  to-picces  with  a 

long 
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long  Afti-pole,  and  fpread  ovirt  the 
Grafs  :  this  the  Gardeners  call  Poll* 
ing  of  a  Walky  which  is  done  by 
l>ru(hing  the  Surface  of  the  Ground 
Wrongly  with  ailender  Fold:  tbeof- 
teoer  this  is  repeated,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Grafs ;  beiides,  it  will  d€ftroy 
the  Worm-caftSy  and  render  the 
Walks  more  beaotiful. 

Having  given  DirefUons  for  the 
making  of  Gravel  and  Grafi-watks» 
I  ihall  come  next  to  treat  €^  Sand* 
walks,  which  are  now  vdry  frequent* 
]y  made  in  Gardens;  as  being  left 
cxpeniive  in  the  making,  and  alio  ia 
keeping,  than  either  of  the  former'; 
and  in  very  large  irregular  Gardens, 
which    are  fuch    as  mod  Peffont 
cfteem,  this  is  a  very  great  Article  : 
for  as  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Walkt 
which  are  made  in  Gardens  twid 
about  in  an  irregular  manner,    tt 
would  be  very  dificultto  keep  them 
handfome,  if  they  were  laid  wkfa 
Gravel.  And  as  thefe  Walks  are  for 
the  moft  part  (haded  by  Trees,  ib 
the  dripping  of  the  Water  from  their 
Branches,  in  hard  Rains,  would  wa(h 
the  Gravel  in  Holes,  and  render  the 
tValks  very  unfightly.    When  thefe 
Wood-walks  are  Grafs,  they  do  not 
appear  iightly,   nor  are  they  very 
proper  for  walking  on :  for  after 
Rain  they  continue  damp  fo  long, 
that  they  become  unhealthy  to  walk 
on ;  and  the  Grafs  generafly  grows 
i|>iry  and  weak  for  want  of  Air  ;  and 
by  the  continual  dropping  of  the 
Trees,  will  by  degrees  be  deftroyed. 
Therefore  it  is  much  better  to  lay 
thefe  Walks  with  Sand,  which  will 
be  dry  and  wholfome^  and  when- 
ever  they  appear  moAy,    or  any 
Weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them,  if 
they  are  fhoved  with  a  Dntch  Hoe  in 
dry  Weather,  and  then  raked  over, 
it  will  dedroy  the  Weeds  and  Mofs, 
and  makt  the  Widks  appear  as  freib 
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and  handfome  as  if  they  had  beta 
new-laid. 

In  the  modem  Way  of  laying  oat 
Gardens,    the  Widks   are    carriod 
through  W^oods  and  P]antaii«ii»i  fa 
that  thefe  are  fiiady  and  convenieni 
for  walking  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Day.    Thde    are    ofually  carried 
aboutf  winding  as  much  as    the 
Ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to  leave 
a  fufficieat  Thicknefs  of  Wood,  to 
make  the  Walks  private ;  and  tluc 
the  Perfons  who  are  walking  in  a^ 
Part  of  tben«  may  not  be  (cea  by 
thofe  who  are  in  any  of  tbe  otkft 
P^ts.    Where  thefe  Walks  are  coa^ 
trived  with  Judgment,  a  fmaU  la- 
eent  of  tSitmad  wiM  admit  of  a  g^cat 
many  Turns  \  fo  that  a  Perfoa  tta^ 
walk  fome  Miles  in  a  fmall  Garden. 
But  thefe  Turns  ihould  be  aaade  « 
natural  as  pofiibK  fo  as  not  to  ap- 
pear boo  much  like  a  Work  of  An, 
which  will  never  pleafe  fo  long  as  tkt 
former. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Walks  mull 
be  proportionM  to  the  Size  of  tbe 
Ground,  which  in  a  large  Ejtteat 
may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Feet  wide; 
but  in  feaall  Gardens  five  or  fix  Feet 
will  be  fufficieat.    There  ace  foot 
Perfons  who  allow  a  mnch  greater 
Breadth  to  their  Walks^  than  what 
I  have  afiign'd  to  the  brgeft  Gar- 
dens $  bat  as  thefe  Walks  fu-e  fup- 
pos^d  to  be  (haded  \aj  Trees,  fo, 
when  they  are  made  too  bread,  the 
Trees  muft  be  planted  dofe  to  the 
Skies  of  the  Walks ;  and  then  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will 
aiford  a  fufficieat  Shade,  if  the  Trees 
are  young.     Therdbre  I  imagine, 
tbe  Width  here  allowed  will  by  moft 
People  be  thought  fofficient«  efpeci- 
ally  as  the  Walks  are  de%ii*d  to 
wind  as  much  as  the  Ground  will  al- 
low ;  becaufe  the  wider  they  are,  tlie 
greater  niuft  be  the  Tunis  j  other- 
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wife  the  Wftfics  will  not  be'fttivate  fqiflotk  the  Surface.  Ifidoingofthisi 

for  any  (inaU  Diftance.     BeAdes,  as  tke  Whole  (hoiild  fa«  laid'  a  licde 

it  will  be  proper  to  line  the  Sides  of  rounding  to  dbrow  off  the  Wee :  hue 

tkd^s  Walks    with    Honeyfucklei,  tlMsre  will  benoNoceOity  of  obferv* 

Sweetbrier,  Holes,  and  many  other  ing  any  Exadnefs  therein ;  for  w 

fweet-Howerisg  Shrubs;  b  the  tall  the  whole  Ground  is  to  have  as  little 

Trees  fhoald  be  placed  five  or  £jc  Appearance  of  Art  as  pQi&ble,  the 

Feot  from  the  Walk,  to  allow  room  roaodiog  of  chefie  Walks  fliould  be 

for  tfaefe.    Bot  as  I  fiiall  particularly  as  natural ;  and  only  Co  concriv'dy 

treat  of  the  Method  of  laying  out  as  that  the  Water  may  have  free 

WiidernefTes,  and  planting  of  them,  F^'flage  olF  them, 
in  fucb  a  manner,  as  to  rentier  them        The  Sand  with  which  thefe  Walkt 

as  nearly  re(enb)ing  a  natural  Wood  are  laid,  (houJd  be  fuch  as  will  bind  ; 

as  poCible,  under  hs  proper  Head ;  othcrwife  it  will -be  very  troublefome 

I  (hall  add  BOthing  more  in  this  to  walk  on  them  in  dry  Weather: 

Place,  except  a  few  common  Di-  for  if  the  Sand  be  of  a  loofe  Natute, 

lefUoss  for  making  of  thefe  Sand-  it  will  be  mov'd  with  ftrong  Gales 

walks.  of  Wiody  and  in  dry  Weather  will 

When  the  Ground  is  traced  out  Hide  from  under  the  Feet.    If,  after 

in  the  manner  as  the  Walks  are  de-  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  they  are  well 

iign'd,  .the  Barth  fhould  be  taken  rplled  two  or  three  times,  it  will  fet« 

out  of  the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the  tie  them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  firm. 

Quarters.     The  Depth  of  this  muft  If  the  Sand  is  too  mucii  inclinable  c» 

be  propoftion'd  to  the  Nature  of  the  Loam,  it  will  alfo  be  attended  wicla 

Soil  ;  for  where  the  Ground  is  dry^  as  ill  Con£equeace.  as  that  which  it 

the  Walks  need  not  beelevatcd  much  too  loofe;  for  thii  will  flick  to  the 

above  the  Qoarters;  (6  the  Earth  Feet  after  every  Rain;  ib  that  where 

ftouid  be  taken  out  four  or  five  Sa&dcanbeobtain*dof  amiddie  Na« 

Inches  deep    in  fuch  Places;  but  ture,  it  (hould  always  be  preferred, 
where  the  Ground  is  wet,  the  fiot*        In  fome  Countries  where  Sand 

torn  of  the  Walks  need  not  be  more  cannot   be   eafily    procured,    thefe 

than  two  Inches  below  the  Sur&ce,  Walks  may  be  laid  with  Sea-fhells 

that  the  Walks  may  be  raifed  fohigh,  well  pounded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them 

as  to  throw  off  the  Wet  into  the  IP  a  Powder,  which  will  bind  ex« 

Quarters  ;  which  will  render  them  tremeiy  well,    provided    they  are 

snore  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on.  tolled    now-and-then :    but   where 

After  the  Earth  is  taken  out  to  neither  of  tbefe  can  be  eaixly  pro- 
the  intended  Depth,  the  Bottom  of  cured,  Sea-coal  AOies,  or  whatever 
the  Walks  ihould  be  laid  with  Rub-  elfe  can  be  gotten,  which  will  bind^ 
bifli,  coarfe  Gravel,  or  whatever  of  and  be  dry  to  the  Feet,  may  be  ufed 
the  like  Nature  can  be  moft  readily  for  this  Purpofe :  and  where  any  of 
procured.  This  fhould  be  laid  four  thefe  can  only  be  had  in  fmall  Quan- 
pr  -five  Inches  thick,  and  beaten  titles,  the  Walks  fliould  have  a  great- 
down  asdofe  as  pof&ble,  to  prevent  er  Share  of  Rubbifhiaid  in  their  Bot- 
the  Worms  from  working  thro'  it ;  torn,  and  thefe  fpread  thinly  over 
then  the  Sand  (hould  be  laid  on  about  them  ;  and  in  moil  Places  Rubbifh, 
three  Inches  thick ;  and  after  treadr  rough  Stones,  or  coarfe  Gravel,  may 
ing  it  down  as  clofe  as  pofTible,  it  beeaiily  procured, 
ihould  be  raked  over,  to  levA  and        WALLS  are  abfolotely  neceifary 

in 
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in  Gftrdensy  for  the  ripening  of  all 
fuch  Fniics  as  are  too  delicate  to  be 
perfected  in  this  Country,  without 
ittch  Aififtance.  Thefeare  built  with 
different  Materials ;  in  fome  Coun- 
tries they  are  built  of  Stone»  in  others 
with  Brick,  according  as  the  Mate* 
fials  can  be  procured  bed  and  cheap- 
eft* 

Of  all  Materials  proper  for  build- 
ing Walls  for  Fruit*  trees.  Brick  is 
the  beft ;  in  that  it  is  hot  only  the 
bandfomeft,  but  the  warmefl  and 
ktndeft  for  the  ripening  of  Fruit ;  be- 
fides  that»  it  affords  the  bed  Con- 
Teniency  of  Nailing;  for  fmaller 
Nails  will  ferve  in  them  than  in 
Stone-wallsy  where  the  Joints  are 
larger  ;and  Brick-walls,  with  Cope- 
ing  of  Free-ftone,  and  Stone  Pilafters 
or  Columns,  at  proper  Diftances, 
to  feparate  the  Trees,  and  break  off 
the  Force  of  the  Winds,  make  not 
only  th.e  mod  beautiful,  but  the  moft 
durable  Walls  of  any  others. 

In  fome  Parts  of  England  xhtte  are 
Walls  built  both  of  Brick  and  Stone, 
which  have  been  very  commodious. 
The  Bricks  of  fome  Places  are  not 
of  themfelves  fubftantial  enough  for 
Walls,  nor  are  they  any-where  fo 
durable  as  Stone ;  and  therefore  fome 
Ferfons,  that  they  might  have  Walls 
both  fnbftantial  and  wholfome,  have 
built  double  ones,  the  Outfide  being 
of  Stone,  and  the  Infide  of  Brick,  or 
a  Stone-wall  lined  with  Brick  :  bat 
when  thefe  are  built,  there  mud  be 
great  Care  taken  to  bond  the  Bricks 
well  into  the  Stone,  otherwife  they 
are  ytry  apt  to  feparatt  one  from  the 
other  ;  cfpecially  when  Froft  comes 
after  much  Wet ;  which  fwells  the 
Morter,and  frequently  throws  down 
the  Bricks,  when  the  Walls  are  only 
faced  with  them,  and  not  well  tied 
into  the  Stone. 

Where  the  Wall 5  are  built  intirely 
of  Stone,  there  ihould  be  I'rclafcs 
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fix*d  ap  :^inft  them,  for  the  mote 
convenient  fadening  of  the  Brancbea 
of  the  Trees :  the  Timbers  of  thefe 
Efpatiers  need  not  be  more  than  as 
Inch  and  an  half  thick,  and  aboat 
two  Inches  and  an  half  broad :  thefe 
fliould  be  fix*d  cro(s  each  other,  a< 
about  four  Inches  Dtfiance  ;  for  if 
they  are  at  a  much  greater  Diftanoe, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  faften  the  Shoots 
of  the  Trees  properly :  as  this  Tre- 
Ufe  will  be  laid  clofe  to  the  Wall, 
the  Branches  of  the  Trees  will  be 
laid  about  two  Inches  from  the  Wall; 
in  which  Pofition  the  Fruit  will  ripcsi 
better  than  when  it  lies  quite  dole  to 
the  Wall ;  fo  that  where  Stone-watti 
are  built,  there  ihould  always  be 
thefe  Efpaliers  framed  againft  them ; 
which  will  render  thefe  Walls  voy 
good  for  Fmit  trees ;  which,  with- 
out the  Efpaliers,  feldom  are  foond 
to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  ripeniif 
the  Fraits  wdl ;  befides  the  Incon- 
venience of  having  no  good  Fafiea* 
lag  for  the  Branches  of  the  Trees. 

There  have  been  feveral  Trials 
made  of  Walls  bnilt  in  differesc 
Forms ;  fome  of  them  having  been 
built  femidrcular,  others  in  Angles 
of  various  Sizes,  and  projediag 
more  toward  the  North,  to  fcieea 
off  the  cold  Winds :  hot  there  has 
not  been  any  Method  as  yet,  which 
has  fucceeded  near  fo  well,  as  that 
of  making  the  Walls  ftnait,  and 
building  them  upright. 

The  fiaired  Trial  which  I  hate 
feen  made  of  drcular  Walls,  was  at 
GcMlwQod  in  Smffex^  the  Seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Ricbmond,  where,  in  the 
Middle  of  two  South  WalL%  these 
were  two  large  Segments  of  Ciide^ 
in  which  there  were  the  iame  Sorts 
of  Fruit-trees  planted,  asagaind  die 
drait  Parts  of  the  Walls :  but  dieit 
never  was  any  Fruit  upon  the  Trees 
in  the  circular  Part  of  the  WsUsi 
which  came  to  Maturity  i  nor  vest 
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tlie  Trees  oflong  Condmunce,  be- 
ing blighted  every  Spring ;  and  in  a 
few  Years  were  totally  deftroyed : 
suid  when  the  Branches  of  thbfe 
"Prees,  which' grew  apon  the  ftrait 
Farts  of  the  Walls^  had  extended 
themfelves  fo  Bur,  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  led  into  the  circolar  Parts 
of  the  Walls,  thev  were  conflantly 
blighted  and  kiUU 

When  the  Trees  which  bad  been 
planted  in  the  circular  Parts  were 
deflroyedy  the  Walls  were  filled  with 
Vines ;  bat  the  Grapes  of  the  fame 
Sort  were  a  full  Month  later  than 
thofe  growing  againft  the  ilrait  Parts 
of  the  Walls;  to  that  they  rarely 
ripen'dy  which  occaiionM  ^leir  be* 
ing  rooted  out,  and  Pigs  were  after- 
ward planted ;  but  the  Fruit  of  theie 
focceed  little  better ;  nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed»  that  any  Trees  or  Plants 
will  thrive  fo  well  in  thefe  Circles^ 
when  there  is  a  confiant  Draoght  of 
Air  round  them,  which  renders  the 
Situation  much  cplder  than  the  open 
free  Air. 

I  have  alfo  feen  at  Mr.  £#  C^str^s 
Garden  io  H^ilaml,  fome  Walls 
bailt  in  Angles  of  different  Forms ; 
but  thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than 
the  Circles  before- mentioned;  for 
I  did  not  find  one  Tree  io  Health 
againft  the  Walls ;  nor  did  they  pro* 
duce  Fruit. 

There  are  feveial  other  Schemest 
which  have  been  propoied  by  dif- 
ferrnt  Perfons,  for  the  building  of 
Walls  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of 
Fruits  j  among  which  there  was  a 
ytry  ingenious  Book  written  fome 
Years  ago,  intituled,  Fruit^^ualls  m- 
frov'd,  ify  inclining  them  to  tb$  Hori" 
KMT ;  in  which  the  Author  has  (hewn, 
by  Calculation^  that  there  will  be  « 
much  greater  Number  of  the  Rays 
of  the  Sun  fall  upon  fuch  Walls, 
than  upon  thofe  which  are  built  per- 
pendicalar;  and  from  thence  has 
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drawn  Calculationv,  that  Walls  fit 
built  will  be  offfmt  Service  in  the 
accelerating  qfFrok ;  and  has  taken 
the  Trouble  of  calculating  the  dif« 
fcrent  Inclinations,  which  £ch  Walb 
ihould  have  in  the  difiRerentClimaics^ 
in  order  to  receive  the  greateft  Num« 
ber  of  the  Sun*s  Rays.  This  Theory 
feems  to  have  all  the  Demonftratiott 
necefiary  for  its  Support ;  but  upoa 
Trial  has  not  fucceeded  in  the  lea^ 
for  as  thefe  Walls  muil  be  built 
agunH  Banks  of  Earth,  the  Dampa 
which  arife  from  the  Ground  over* 
balance  the  Advantage  of  the  Sun'a 
Rays:  befide,  thefe  flopins  Walk 
being  more  expos  d  to  the  cold  Dews 
in  the  Night,  the  Fruit  wiU  be  much 
more  chilPd  thereby;  and  in  the 
Spring  the  morning  Froftswill  prove 
much  more  deftruaive  to  the  tender 
Blofibms  of  the  Fruit-trees,  as  they 
will  be  more  cxpofed  to  them,  thaa 
againft  an  upright  Wall :  add  to  thia 
their  being  much  more  cxpofed  to 
the  Winds  and  the  Rain,  and  it  will 
be  found,  by  comparing  the  Ad- 
vantages propofed  from  thefe  Walls^ 
with  the  Diiadvantages  to  whkh 
the  Fruit-trees  will  be  expc^ed,  that 
upright  Walls  will  have  the  Prefer- 
ence ;  for  it  is  not  the  fbrongeil  Raya 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  Heat  of  Summer^ 
which  is  fo  much  wanting  for  ripen* 
ing  of  Fruit,  as  the  Continuance  of 
a  moderate  Share  of  Warmth ;  and, 
above  all,  the  having  of  the  Sun  ia 
a  Morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  Dews 
of  the  Night  early,  is  of  the  greateft 
Ufe;  which  renders  thofe  Walls 
which  are  built  inclining  to  the  Baft 
preferable  to  South  Walls;  as  the 
Fruit  will  always  ripen  earlier  againft 
them. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who  re- 
commend the  painting  of  Walls 
black,  or  of  a  dark  Colour ;  as  they 
fnppofe  the  dark  Colour  will  imbibe 
more  ^f  the  Sun's  Rays,  fo  will  re- 
tain 
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tajtt  t&t  Wannxh  Jooger:  this  alfo 
^fwers  bottep  in  Tiuory  jthan  in 
JVa£dce  f  foraldio*  it  muft  be  alias- 
ed, tbat  ^  biadc  Wall  is  warmer  to 
ihft  Toiidi  thaa  9,  common  Brick* 
y/rii,  yet,  as  the  Fruit  generally  is 
fituated  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the 
Wall,  it  receives  no  Benefit  from  the 
Warmth  of  the  Wall ;  and  it  is  the 
rcfiedbd  Heat  which  accelerates  the 
lipening  of  Fruit :  therefore  I  would 
advife  every  one  to  make  fair  Trials 
^f  thefe  Things,  before  they  put 
them  in  Pradice,  and  not  to  take 
vpon  Truft  what  they  may  be  told 
by  Perfons  who  are  too  fanguine  in 
lecOmraending  to  others  Schemes 
which  they  have  adopted  apob  very 
flight  Principles,  or  perhaps  upon  a 
fiogle  Trial :  this  Painting  of  the 
Walls  is  recommended  by  the  fame 
Perfon  who  wrote  upon  inclining 
Walls  i  and  he  has  .proposed  this,  up- 
on the  fame  Principles ;  bat  the  in- 
troducing of  thefe  Schemes  (hould 
be  avoided,  until  there  have  been 
iufiident  Trials  made,  to  warrant 
Iheir  Ufe. 

Where  Perfons  are  willing  to  be 
at  the  Expence,  in  the  building  of 
their  Walls  fnbftantial,  they  will 
tad  it  anfwer  much  better  than  ihok 
which  are  (lightly  built,  not  only  in 
their  Dui]ation,  but  alfo  in  their 
Warmth:  therefore  a  Wall  two 
pricks  thick  will  be  found  to  an- 
iwer  better  than  one  Brick  and  an 
half:  And  if  in  the  building  of  Gar- 
den-walls they  are  grouted  with  foft 
Morter,  to  ^11  axul  doie  all  the 
Joints,  the  Widls  will  be  much 
Wronger,  and  the  Air  will  not  fo  ea* 
fily  penetrate  thro'  the  Walls,  as  it 
does  chro'  thofe  which  are  common- 
ly built. 

According  to  the  modern  Tadr  in 
Gardening,  there  are  very  few  Walls 
built  round  Gardens  ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly very  right,  not  only  with  re- 
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guid  to  the  Pleafnre  of  viewing  fim 
ttcighboncing  Country  from  the  Gar« 
den,  but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  Ex* 
pence,  i.  Of  building  thefe  Walls : 
2.  If  they  are  planted  with  Fruit* 
as  is  fcequently  pradifed,  to  maiQ- 
tain    them    will    be    a    conftant 
Charge,   without   receiving    much 
ProEt  or  Pleafure.:  for  when  there  is 
too    much  Walling   planted    with 
Fruit-trees,  they  are  feldom  taken 
much  care  of  1  fo  that  the  Quantity 
of  Fruit  product  will  be  (mall,  acd 
that    ill-nourt(h*d,  and   bad-tailed: 
therefore  the  Quantity  of  WaUii^ 
ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  Frnic 
confum6i  in  the  Family:   but  as  it 
will  be  nccefiary  to  indofe  the  KJt« 
chen-garden,  for  the  Security  of  the 
Garden  ilufF,  fo,  if  that  be  walled 
round,  k  will  contain  as  much  Fruit 
as  will  be  wanted  in  the  Family  ;  be> 
caufe  the  Kitchen- garden  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  Number  of  Per- 
fons maintained:  but  if  the  Quantity 
of  Walling    which  furrounds    the 
Kitchen-garden  (hould  be    judged 
too  little  for'  the  Sup|dy  of  Fniir, 
there  may  be  a  crofs  Wall  built  thro* 
the  Middle  of  the  Kitchen- garden  1 
or,  where  the  Length  of  the  Gardco 
will  admit,  there  may  be  two  cvoA 
Walls  built ;  but  this  muft  not  be 
done  where  there  is  not  room  to 
place  the  Walls  at  lead  eighty  Feet 
aiunder :  and  as  the  Kitchen -gaiden 
(hould    always  be   placed  out    ol 
Sight  from  the  Houfe,  the  Walls 
may  be  hid  by  Plantations  of  Trees 
at  fome  little  Dillance»  which  will 
be  of  Ufe  in  (heltering  the  Fruit. 

The  beft  AfpeA  for  Wails  in 
England  is,  to  have  one  Point  to  the 
Eaftward  of  the  South ;  for  theie  will 
enjoy  the  Benefit  of  the  moraiog 
Sun,  and  will  be  lefs  exposM  to  the 
Wc&  and  South-weft  Winds  (which 
are  very  injurious  to  Fruits  in  Etg- 
iund)  than  thole  Walls  wtfch  are 
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built  due  South.  I  know  there  are 
many  Perfoos  who  objeA  to  the  turn- 
ing of  Walia  the  lead  Point  to  the 
Eail,  on  acconnt  of  the  Blights  which 
they  fay  come  from  that  Quarter  in 
the  Spring  {  but»  from  many  Years 
Experience  and  Obferration,  I  can 
alErm,  that  Blights  as  often  attack 
thofe  Walls  which  are  open  to 
the  South -weft,  as  thofe  which 
are  built  to  any  other  Afped: 
and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at 
the  Trouble  to  obferve  for  fe- 
ven  Years,  which  afpeded  Walls 
fuffer  moft  from  Blights,  will  find 
thofe  which  are  built  with  a  Point  to 
the  £aft  ward  of  the  South,  as  feldom 
blighted,  as  thofe  which  are  turned 
to  any  other  Afpedl :  therefore,  in 
the  Contrivance  of  a  Kitchen-gar- 
den, there  fhould  be  as  great  Length 
of  thefe  Walls  built,  as  the  Situation 
of  the  Ground  will  admit. 

The  next  beft  Afpe6l  is  due  South, 
and  the  next  to  that  South -eaft, 
which  is  preferable  to  the  South- 
weft,  for  the  Reafons  before  afTign- 
ed :  but  as  there  will,  for  the  moft 
part,  be  South  weft  and  Weft  Walls 
in  every  Garden  ;  thefe  may  be 
planted  with  fome  Sorts  of  Fruit, 
which  do  not  require  fo  much  Heat 
to  ripen  them,  as  thofe  defign^d  for 
the  beft  Walls:  but  where-ever 
there  are  North  Walls,  thofe  will 
only  be  proper  for  Baking-pears 
and  Plums,  Morello  -  cherries  for 
Preferving;  or  fome  Duke-cherries 
jnay  be  planted  againft  thefe  Walls, 
to  continue  them  longer  in  the  Sea- 
fon,  which  wll  be  found  very  ufe- 
ful  in  fupplying  the  Table  until 
Peaches,  Ncdj^rines,  and  Plums,  are 
ripe. 

Where  Perfons  are  very  curious  to 
have  good  Fruit,  they  ercft  a  Trc- 
lafe  againft  their  Walls,  which  pro- 
jects about  two  Inches  from  them, 
to  which  they  fatten  their  Trees ; 

Vol.  m. 
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which  is  an  excellent  Method,  be- 
caufe  the  Fruit  will  be  always  at  a 
proper  Diftance  from  the  Walls,  fo 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and 
will  have  all  the  Advantage  of  their 
Heat.  And  by  this  Method  the 
Walls  will  not  be  injured  by  drive- 
ing  Nails  into  their  Joints,  which, 
by  every  Year  being  drawn  out, 
draws  out  the  Morter  from  between 
the  Bricks,  and  thereby  makes  Holes, 
in  which  Snails  and  other  Vermin 
will  harbour,  and  deftroy  the  Fruit ; 
and  the  Walls  will  be  alfo  greatly 
impaired. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  contrived 
according  to  the  Sorts  of  Fruit  which 
are  planted  againft  them.  Thofe 
which  are  defign'd  for  Peaches,  Ne- 
£Urines,  and  Apricots  (which,  for 
the  moft  part,  produce  their  Fruit 
on  the  young  Wood),  (hould  have 
their  Rails  three,  or,  at  itiofl,  but 
four,  Inches  afunder  every  Way :  but 
for  other  Sorts  of  Fruit,  which  con- 
tinue bearing  on  the  old  Wood,  they 
may  be  five  or  fix  Inches  apart ;  and 
thofe  for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine 
Inches  Defiance.  For  as  the  Shoots 
of  Vines  are  always  trained  at  a 
much  greater  Diftance,  than  thofe 
of  any  other  Sort  of  Fruit,  the  Tre- 
lafes for  thefe  need  not  be  near  fo 
clofe ;  efpecially  as  thofe  muft  be  for 
Peaches  and  Ne6larines,  whofa 
Shoots  are  generally  ftiorten'd  to 
about  five  or  fix  Inches  or  lefs  ;  fo' 
that,  if  the  Rails  are  not  pretty  clofe, 
many  of  the  ihort  Branches  cannot 
befaften'd  to  them. 

Thefe  Trelafes  may  be  made  of 
any  Sort  of  Timber,  according  to 
the  Expence  which  the  Owner  is 
willing  tobeHow;  but  Fir  is  moft 
commonly  ufed  for  this  Purpofe, 
which,  if  well  dried  and  painted, 
will  laft  many  Years ;  but  if  a  Per- 
fon  will  go  to  the  Expence  of  Oak, 
it  will  l?ift  found  much  longer.  And 
5C  if 
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if  any  one  is  anwilliog  to  be  at  the 
Expence  of  cither,  then  a  Trelafe 
jna/  be  made  of  A(h-poIes,  in  the 
(ame  manner  as  is  pra^lifed  in  make- 
ing  Efpaliers;  with  this  Difference 
only,  that  every  foarth  upright  Rail 
or  Poll  (hould  be  very  ftrong,  and 
£i(len*d  with  iron  Hooks  to  the 
Wa  J,  which  will  fupport  the  Whole: 
and  as  thefe  Rails  muft  be  laid  mach 
jciofer  together,  than  is  generally 
practifed  for  Efpaliers,  thefe  ftrong 
upright  Rails  or  Pofts  will  not  be 
farther  diHant  than  three  Feet  from 
each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs 
Rails  which  are  laid  horizontally 
ihould  be  well  nailM,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  being  difplaced^  and 
alfo  ftrengthen  the  Trelafe ;  but  to 
the  other  fmaller  upright  Poles,  they 
need  only  be  faften'd  with  Wire.  To 
thefe  Trelafes  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees 
Ihould  be  faftenM  with  Ozier-twigs, 
Rope-yarn,  or  any  other  foft  Band- 
age ;  for  they  mufl  not  be  naiFd  to 
it,  becaufe  that  will  decay  the  Wood- 
work. 

Thefe  Trelafes  need  not  be  ereft- 
cd  .until  the  Trees  are  well  fpread, 
and  begin  to  bear  Fruit  plentifully ; 
before  which  time  the  young  Trees 
may  be  trained  up  againft  any  ordi- 
nary low  Efpaliers,  made  only  of  a 
few  (lender  Aih^poles,  or  any  other 
ilender  Sticks;  by  which  Contri- 
rance  the  Trelafes  Will  be  new  when 
the  Trees  come  to  Bearing,  and  will 
laft  many  Years  after  the  Trees  have 
overfpread  them ;  whereas,  when 
they  are  made  before  the  Trees  are 
planted,  they  will  be  decayed  before 
the  Trees  attain  half  their  Growth. 

Where  thefe  Trelafes  are  intended 
to  be  made  againfl  new  Walls,  it 
will  be  proper  to  fallen  fome  ftrong 
iron  Hooks  into  the  Wa'I,  as  it  is 
built,  at  the  Diftance  which  the  up- 
right Pods  are  intended  to  be  placM ; 
becaufe  when  thefe  are  a/terwards 
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driven  into  .the  Wall,  they  difplace 
the  Moner  in  the  Joints,  and  injure 
the  Wall. 

In  the  baildingof  the  Walls  round 
a  Kitchen^garden,  the  Infides,  which 
are  defign*d  to    be    planted   with 
Fruit-trees,  fhould  be  made  as  p]ai« 
as  poilible,  fo  that  the  Piers   (hould 
not  prqjed  on  thofe  Sides  above  four 
Inches  at  mod;  and  thefe  (hoald  be 
placed  about  fourteen  Feet  af under, 
in  fuch  Walls  as  are  defign*d  for 
Peach  and  Ne£larme- trees ;  fo  that 
each  Tree  may  be  planted  exa^y  ia 
the  Middle  between  the  Piers  ;  which 
will  render  them  more  fightly,  and 
be  better  for  the  Trees :  but  where 
Apricots,  Plums,    or  Cherries,  are 
to  be  planted,  the  Piers  may  be  odv 
ten  Feet  af ander ;  and  againft  evc^ 
other  Pier  the  Trees  (honld  be  plant- 
ed, which  will  allow  them  fuffidem 
room  to  fpread ;  and  as  the  Treble 
will    projed    as    forward     as    the 
Piers,    the  Branches  of  the  Treci 
may  be  trained  on  a  Plain :  but  whea 
the  Piers  projed  no  more  on  the  la- 
fide  of  the  Garden,  they  fhould  be 
built  (Ironger  on  the  Ontfide,  for  the 
better  fupporting  of  the  Wails. 

The  ufual  Thicknefs  which  Gar- 
den-walls  are  allowM,  if  built  wick 
Bricks,  is  thirteen  Inches,  which  is 
one  Brick  and  an  half:  but  this  iboold 
be  proportionable  to  the  Height ;  for 
if  they  are  all  built  twelve  or  fbor- 
teen  Feet  high,  as  is  often  pra^Aed, 
then  the  Foundations  of  the  Walk 
fhould  be  at  leafl  two  Bricks  and  aa 
half  thick,  and  brought  up  level  to 
the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  of  the 
fame  Thicknefs;  then  they  ihould  be 
fet  off  two  Inches  on  each  Side,  whicii 
will  reduce  them  to  two  Bricks;  and 
five  Feet  above  the  Ground,  they 
may  be  diminiihM  on  each  Side,  to 
reduce  them  to  the  Thicknefs  of  a 
Brick  and  an  haif,  which  mull  be 
continued  to  the  Top  of  the  Walls. 

And 
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And  the  Piers  in  thefe  high  Walls,  Length ;  therefore  will  not  require 
ihould  alfo  be  proportionably  fbong-  very  high  Walls. 
er  than  is  commonly  allowed  to  low-        If  the  Pears  which  are  defign*d  to 
«r  Walls  f  for  as  thefe  will  be  much  be  planted,  are  allowM  a  South-weil 
more  expofed    to  ftrong  Gales  of  Afped,  on  which  they  will  ripen 
Wind,  if  they  arc  not  well  built,  very  well ;  then  the  Wall  to  this 
they  will  be  in  Danger  of  being  Afped  ihould  be  built  fourteen  Feet 
blown  down.    Therefore  the  Piers  high  or  more ;  for  as  thefe  Trees 
of  thefe  Walls  fhould  be  projected  fpread   very  far,    when  on  Free- 
the  Length   of  a  Brick    on  their  flocks,  they  fhould  not  be  fhorten'd. 
Back-fide,  and  the  Thicknefs  of  a  nor  flopped  in  their  Growth,  which 
Brick  on  their  Front :  and  if  thefe  will  prevent  their  Bearing,  by  cauf- 
are  built  about  ten  or  •  twelve  Feet  iog  them  to  fend  out  a  great  Num- 
afunder,  they  will  greatly  flrengthen  ber  of  grofs  luxuriant  Shouts»  which 
the  Wails.  will  never  produce  Fruit :  therefore 
But  there  is  no  Necefiity  of  build-  thefe  ihould  never  be  planted  amongft 
ing  Walls  higher  than  nine  or  ten  other  Sorts  of  Fruit- trees,  which  are 
Feet,  unlefs  it  be  for  Pears,  which,  of  fmaller  Growth;  becaufe  then  the 
if  properly  managed,    will  fpread  Walls  muft  appear  very  unfightly, 
over  a  great  Compafs  of  Walling ;  in  having  fome  Trees  planted  more 
but  as  only  fome  of  the  lateft  Win-  than  double  the  Difbmce  which  the 
ter-pears  require  the  Affidance  of  a  others  require  ;  fo  that  as  there  is 
Wall,  there  need  no  more  but  that  no  other  Sort  of  Fruit  which  requires 
Part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe  are  de-  the  AffifUnce  of  Walls  to  ripen  their 
fign*d,  to  be  built  higher;  for  Peaches  Fruit,  which  need  fo  great  room  for 
and  Neflarines  never  require  a  Wall  fpread  ing,  as  Pears,    except  it  be 
higher  than  nine  or  ten  Feet,  pro-  Figs ;  there  will  not  require  a  great 
vided  they  are  rightly  managM  ;  be-  Quantity  of  high  Walls ;  for  the  lat- 
caufe,  whenever  they  are  carried  to  ter  may  be  planted  againft  the  Back- 
a  greater  Height,  the  lower  Part  of  walls  of  Offices  or  Stables,  where 
the  Wall  is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  there  is  Conveniency,  beciufe  this 
Branches.      And    altho*    Apricots,  Fruit  is  feldom  coveted  by  Servants ; 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  will  frequent-  and  being  planted  in  Places  which 
ly  grow  higher ;  yet  if  they  are  plant-  are  much  frequented,  they  will  not 
ed  at  a  proper  Diftance,  and  the  be  in  fo  much  Danger  of  being  de- 
Branches  trained  horizontally  from  flroycd  by  Birds,  as  thofe  which  are 
the  Bottoin,  they  will  not  foon  cover  in  private  Places.     But  T  fhall  now 
a  Wall  of  this  Height :  and  Vines  proceed  to  give  fome  Diredions  for 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  Sort  of  the  building  of  Hot-walls,  to  pro- 
Fruit  ;  for  when  they  are  planted  mote  the  ripening  of  Fruits,  which 
againft  low  'Walls,    they   mull  be  is  now  pretty  much  pradlis'd  in  Eng- 
treated    fomewhat   after    the  fame  lant/, 

mannerasthofein  Vineyards;  which        In  fome  Places  thefe  Walls  are 

is,  to  cut  out  the  greatcft  Part  of  the  built  at  a  very  great  Expence,  and 

Wood  which  produced  Fruit  the  pre-  fo  contriv'd  as.  to  confume  a  great 

ceding    Year,    and   train   in    new  Quantity  of  Fuel  ;  but  where  they 

t^hoois  for  the  next  Year's  Bearing,  are  judicioufly  built,  the  firft  Ex- 

wbich   are   rarely  left  a  Yard    in  pence  will  not  be  near  fo  greac^  nor 
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will  the  Charge  of  Fuel  be  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  becaufe  there  will  be  no 
Neceility  of  making  Fires  more  than 
three  or  four  Months ;  beginning 
about  the  Middle  of  January y  and 
ending  by  the  Beginning  of  June, 
when  there  will  be  no  want  of  Fires, 
if  the  GlafTes  are  clofe  fhut  every 
Night,  or  in  bad  Weather :  for  half 
an  Hoards  Sun  (hining  on  the  GlafTes 
at  this  Seafon,  will  fufficiently  warm 
the  Air  inclofed  in  the  GlafTes,  for 
the  Growth  of  any  of  our  European 
Fruits. 

There  are  fome  Perfons  who'planC 
Vines,  and  other  Fruit-trees,  by  the 
Sides  of  Stoves,  and  draw  fome  of 
their  Branches  into  the  Stove,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  early  Fruit ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  right,  becaufe  where 
the  Stove  is  deiign*d  for  the  Ana- 
na*s,  the  Air  mud  be  kept  much 
warmer  for  them,  than  is  required 
for  any  of  the  other  Fruits  ;  fo  that 
they  can  never  fucceed  well  toge- 
ther ;  for  when  there  is  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Air  admitted,  to  pro- 
mote the  Growth  of  the  other  Fruit, 
the  Anana's  are  ilarv'd  for  want  of 
proper  Heat ;  and  fo,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  Stove  is  kept  up  to 
the  proper  Heat  for  the  Anana's,  it 
will  be  too  hot  for  Fruit :  and  it  will 
alfo  be  proper  to  have  the  Vines  on 
a  j^rticular  Wall  by  themfelves,  be- 
caufe thefe  require  to  have  a  greater 
Share  of  Air  admitted  to  them,  when 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  than  Peaches 
or  Nedarines ;  fo  that  it  is  by  much 
the  better  Method  to  have  them  fe- 
parate. 

The  ordinary  Height  of  thefe 
Hot-walls  is  about  ten  Feet,  which 
will  be  fufHcient  for  any  of  thofe 
Sorts  of  Fruits  which  are  generally 
forced ;  for  by  this  the  Trees  are 
commonly  weakened  inr their  Growth, 
fo  that  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigo- 
roufly  as  thofe  which  are  always  ex- 
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pefed  to  the  open  Air ;  and  where 
there  is  not  a  Quantity  of  Walling 
planted  fufiicient  to  let  one  Part  reft- 
every  other  Year,  the  Tr^s  wiU  ne- 
ver be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft  but 
a  f«w  Years.  The  Quantity  of  Wan- 
ing to  prodace  early  Fruit  for  a  mid- 
dling Family,  cannot  be  lels   tbaa 
eighty   or   one   hundred  Feet    in 
Length ;  therefore  where  a  Perfon 
is  defirous  to  have  the  Froit  in  Per- 
fefUon,  and  the  Trees  to  continue 
in  a  good  Condition  many  Yean, 
there  fhould  be  three  times  this  Quan- 
tity of  Walling  bailt ;  fo  that  bj  (fi- 
vidingitinto  three  Parts,  there  wiQ 
be  two  Years  for  the  Trees  to  rea>- 
yer  their  Vigour  between  the  Times 
of  their  being  fgrc'd  ;  whereby  a 
greater  Quantity  of  Bearing- wood 
may  be  obtained,  and  the  Fmit  wiB 
be  fairer,  and  in  larger  Quantities, 
than  when  they  are  forced    every 
other  Year  ;  and  as  the  Glafles  may 
be  contrivM  fo  as  to  move  from  one 
^o  the  other,  the  Expence  of  boiki- 
ing  the  Walls  fo  much  longer^  will 
not  be  very*great,  becaufe  the  Francs 
and  Glaffes  will  be  the  fame  as  for 
one  Year's  Fruit. 

The  Foundations  of  thefe  Walli 
fhould  be  made  four  Bricks  and  aa 
half  thick,  in  order  to  fu pport  the 
Flues  s  otherwife,  if  Part  of  them  reft 
on  Brick-work,  and  the  other  oa 
the  Ground,  they  will  fettle  nn- 
equally,  and  foon  be  out  of  Order; 
for  where -ever  there  happen  any 
Cracks  in  the  Flues,  thro'  which  the 
Smoke  can  make  its  Efcape,  it  will 
prevent  their  Drawing  r  and  if  the 
Smoke  gets  within  the  GlafTes,  it 
will  greatly  injure  the  Fruit.    This 
Thicknefs  of  Wall  need  not  be  con- 
tinued more  than  fix  Inches  ahove 
the  Ground,  where  fhould  be  the 
Foundation  x>f  the  firft  Flue;  which 
will  raife  it  above  the  Damps  of 
the  Earth :  then  the  Walls  may  be 

fc( 
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let  off  four  Inches  on  each  Side, 
^vhich  will  reduce  it  to  the  Thick- 
nefs  of  three  Bricks  and  an  half;  fo 
that  the  Back-wall  may  be  two  Bricks 
thick,  which  is  abfolately  neceflary 
to  throw  the  Heat  oat  more  in  Front; 
for  when  the  Back -walls  are  built  too 
thin,  the  Heat  will  efcape  thro^  them. 
The  Wall  in  Front  next  to  the  Fruit, 
ihoold  be  only  four  Inches  thick : 
whereby  there  will  be  an  Allowance 
of  nine  Inches  for  the  Flues,  which 
may  be  covered  with  ten  Inch  Tiles ; 
for  if  tfiey  have  half  an  inch  Bear- 
ing on  each  Side,  it  will  be  fuffident. 
The  Ovens  in  which  the  Fires  are 
made,  moft  be  contrived  on  the 
Back-fide  of  the  Walls,  which  ihould 
be  in  Number  proportionable  to  the 
Length  of  the  Walls.    The  Length 
lufaally  allowM   for  each  Fire  to 
warm,  is  forty  Feet ;  tho'  they  will 
^o  very  well  for  fifty  Feet:  but  I 
would  not  advife  the  Flues  to  be 
longer  than  this  is  to  each  Fire ;  be- 
caufe  when  they  are  made  at  a  great 
Diftance,   there   is  a  Neceifity  of 
making  the  Fires  fo  much  ilronger 
to  warm  them  ;  which  will  occafion 
the  Heat  to  be  too  violent  near  the 
Fires.   Thefe  Ovens  fhould  be  ihed- 
4ied  over,  to  keep  out  the  Wind  and 
Rain ;  otberwife  the  Fires  will  not 
bum.    Some   People   make    thefe 
Sheds  df  Timber;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  build  them  of  Brick,  and 

'  tile  them  over ;  becaufe  the  wooden 
Sheds  will  in  a  few  Years  decay,  and 
afterward  will  be  a  conftant  Charge 

*  to  keep  in  Repair ;  and  befides,  they 
may  be  in  Danger  of  firing,  if  great 
Care  is  not  conftantly  taken  o^  the 
Fires.  As  it  is  abfolutely  neceiTary 
to  have  the  Ovena  below  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  firft  Flues,  there  muft 
be  Steps  down  into  the  Sheds,  to 
come  CO  the  Mouth  of  the  Ovens  to 
fupply  the  Fuel.  Therefore  the 
jStieds  ihould  not  be  narrower  than 
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eight  Feet  in  the  Clear ;  for  as  the 
Steps  will  require  four  Feet  Space, 
there  ihould  be  at  leaH  four  Feet 
more  for  the  Perfon  who  attends  the 
Fire,  to  have  room  to  turn  himfelf 
to  clear  out  the  Aihes,  and  to  put 
in  the  Fuel.  Where  the  Length  of 
Walling  requires  two  Ovens,  it  will 
be  proper  to  have  them  in  the  Mid- 
dle included  in  one  Shed,  which  will 
fave  Expence,  and  allow  more  room 
to  attend  the  Fires  ;  for  in  this  Cafe 
the  Sheds  muft  be  at  leaft  ten  Feet 
long,  and  then  they  need  not  be 
more  than  fix  in  Breadth.  The  Steps 
down  into  thefe  ihould  be  at  one 
Eod ;  fo  that  the  Door  opening  into 
the  Sheds,  will  not  be  oppofite  to 
the  Months  of  the  Ovens  :  whereby 
the  Fires  will  burn  more  regular  i 
for  whenever  the  Doors  are  contriv*d 
to  front  the  Mouths  of  the  Ovens,  if 
the  Wind  fets  diredly  againft  them, 
it  will  caufe  the  Fire  to  burn  too 
fiercely,  and  the  Fuel  will  be  foon 
confumM. 

Thefe  Ovens  may  be  contrived  in 
die  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are 
already  defcribM  for  Stoves :  where- 
fore I  ihall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this 
Place;  but  muft  obferve,  that  when 
the  two  Ovens  are  join*d  together, 
there  (hould  be  a  Partition-wall  at 
leaft  two  Bricks  thick  between  them, 
otherwife  the  Fires  will  fopn  dcilroy 
it ;  and  if  there  ihould  be  the  leail 
Hole  in  the  Wall,  thro*  which  the 
Smoke  of  the  two  Fires  can  commu- 
nicate, it  will  prevent  their  Drawing. 

The  lower  Flue,  thro'  which  the 
Smoke  firft  paifes  from  the  Fire,  may 
be  two  Feet  and  an  half  deep  s  there- 
fore the  Back-wall  ihould  be  two 
Bricks  thick,  as  high  as  to  the  Top  of 
this  Flue;  and  then  it  may  befet  off* to 
a  Brick  and  an  half  Thicknefs,  which 
muft  be  continued  to  the  Top  of  the 
Wall.  The  fecond  Flue,  which 
ihould  return  over  the  firft,  may  bo 
5  C  3  ina^c 
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made  two  Feet  deep^  the  third  a 
Foot  and  an  half,  and  the  foarth  one 
Foot  deep  ;  which  four  Flues,  with 
their  CoveriogSy  will  rife  near  eight 
Feet  in  Height ;  fo  that  there  will 
be  about  two  Feet  left  for  the  fixing 
of  the  Frames  at  the  Top  to  fupport 
the  GlafTes,    and  for  coping  the 
Wall.    And  thefe  four  Returns  will 
be  fufficient  to  warm  the  Air  in  the 
Frames ;  for  the  Smoke  will  have 
lod  its  Heat  by  the  time  it  has  paffcd 
thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  Walls, 
there  fhould  be  fome  ftrong  iron 
Hooks  faden^d  at  convenient  Di" 
fiances,  which  (hould  project  about 
two  Inches  from  the  Wall,  to  which 
thjB  Trelafc  muft  be  faften'd,  which 
is  to  fupport  the  Trees.  Thefe 
Hooks  fhould  be  long  enough  to 
fallen  into  the  Back-wall ;  for  the 
Wall  in  Front,  being  but  four  Inches 
thick,  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to 
fupport  the  Trelafe  :  but,  in  placing 
of  them,  Care  fhould  be  had  not  to 
lay  them  crofs  the  Middle  of  the 
Flues,  becaufe  they  would  obftrud 
the  clearing  the  Flues  of  Soot,  when 
^ver  there  fhould  be  occafion : 
fo  that  the  beft  Way  is  to  lay  them 
juft  under  the  Tiles  which  cover  each 
Flue,  at  about  three  Feet  afunder; 
which  will  be  near  enough,  provided 
the  Hooks  are  made  fufHciently 
firong.  As  the  Flues  muft  be  well 
plallerM  with  Loam  on  their  Iniide; 
fo,  likewife,  fhould  the  Loam  be 
fpread  under  the  Tiles,  which  cover 
them,  to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Hooks, 
that  the  Flues  may  be  very  fmoothi 
otherwife  the  Soot  will  hang  to  the 
iron  Hooks,  and  ftop  the  Smoke 
from  palling.  It  will  alfo  be  very 
proper  to  cover  thefe  Flues  on  the 
Side  next  the  Trelafe  with  Hop- 
bags,  or  fome  fbch  coarfe  Cloth,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  di- 
teAcd  for  the  Stoves;  which  will 
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make  them  fo  tight,  that  no  Smoke 
will  find  its  Way,  which,  withoat 
this  Covering,  it  is  very  apt  to  do» 
thro'  the  Joints  of  Walls ;  cfpedally 
when  they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe  muft 
be  built:  and  this  Covering  will 
ftrengthen  the  Wall  of  the  Flues,  and 
join  the  whole  Work  togctther.  I^ 
at  each  End  of  thefe  Fines,  there  are 
fmail  Arches  tum'd  in  the  Back- 
walls,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there 
may  be  Holes  open*d  to  clean  the 
Floes  of  Soot,  whenever  there  is  a 
Neceffity  for  it,  the  Trouble  will  be 
much  lefs  than  to  open  the  Fines  in 
Front ;  and  there  will  be  no  Damage 
done  to  the  Trees,  nor  will  the 
Flues  be  the  leafl  injured  by  this, 
which  they  muft  be,  when  they  are 
open'd  in  Front. 

The  Borders  in  Front  of  thefe 
Hot-walls  fhould  be  about  four  Feet 
wide,  which  will  make  a  fufHciest 
Declivity  for  the  floping  Glaffes; 
and  in  thefe  Borders  there-  may 
be  a  Row  of  dwarf  Peas  planted 
to  come  early,  or  a  Row  of  dwarf 
Kidney -beans,  either  of  which 
will  fucceed  very  well;  and  if 
if  they  are  not  planted  too  near  the 
Trees,  will  not  do  them  any  Injury. 
On  the  Ontfide  of  thefe  Borders 
fhould  be  low  Walls  ereAed,  which 
fhould  rife  about  an  Inch  or  two 
above  the  Level  of  the  Borders  ;  np» 
on  which  the  Plate  of  Timber  (hould 
be  laid,  on  which  the  floping  Glafles 
are  to  refl :  and  this  Wall  will  keep 
up  the  Earth  of  the  Border,  as  alfo 
preferve  the  Wood  from  rotting. 

The  GlafTes  which  are  defign*d  to 
cover  thefe  Walls,  muft  be  divided 
into  two  Ranges  i  for  as  they  moft 
reach  from  the  Ground-plate  (joft 
above  the  Level  of  the  Border)  to  al- 
moft  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  they  will 
be  near  twelve  Feet  long ;  whidi  will 
be  too  great  Length  for  fingle 
Frames,  which,  when  they  are  more 

than 
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than  fix  Feet  long,  are  too  heavy 
to  inovey  efpecially  if  the  Frames 
a.re  made  of  a  proper  Strength  to 
iuflain  the  Glafs.  Thefe  Frames 
fliould  be  contrived  in  fuch  manner, 
as  that  the  upper  Row  may  Aide 
down  ;  and  by  making  on  one  Side 
three  fmall  Holes  in  the  Wood-work 
iwhich  fupports  the  Frames,  at  about 
a  Foot  Diilance,  and  having  a  fmall 
iron  Pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top 
GlaiTes  may  be  let  down  one  Foot, 
two  Feet,  or  three  Feet,  according 
as  there  may  be  Occafion,  The 
lower  Row  'of  GlafTcs  may  be  con- 
trived fo  as  to  take  eafily  out :  but 
as  they  muft  lie  floping,  and  the  up* 
per  Row  muft  bear  on  them,  they 
cannot  be  contrived  to  Aide  up- 
ward ;  nor  indeed  will  there  be 
any  Occafion  of  their  moving  ;  be* 
caufe  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  Air 
in  at  tht  Top,  than  in  the  Front  of 
the  Trees. 

The  doping  Timbers,  which  are 
to  fupport  the  Glafs-frames,  muH  be 
faften'd  at  Bottom,  into  the  Ground- 
plate  in  the  Front  of  the  Border, 
and  at  the  Top  into  droDg  iron 
Cramps  fix*d  in  the  upper  rare  of 
the  Wall  for  thatPurpofe.  Thefe 
Timbers  (hould  be  made  of  Fir, 
which  will  not  twift  as  Oak  and 
fomc  other  Wood  will,  where  it  is 
laid  in  fuch  Pofition.  They  mull 
be  made  fubftantial,  otherwife  they 
will  not  laft  many  Years,  efpecially 
as  they  are  defign*^  to  be  moveable. 
On  the  Top  of  thefe  ihould  be  fix*d 
a  Urong  Board,  nnder  which  the  up- 
per Row  of  GlafFes  Ihould  run.  The 
U(e  of  this  Board  is,  to  fecure  the 
upper  Part  of  the  GlaiTes  from  be- 
ing raisM  by  the  Winds,  and  alfo  to 
keep  the  Wet  from  getting  to  the 
Trees :  therefore  it  (hould  be  joined 
as  clofe  as  poilible  to  the  WalJ,  and 
{hould  projedl  about  two  Inches 
ever  the  Glafs-frames  s  which  will 
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be  enoagh  to  throw  the  W«t  on  the 
GlaiTes,  and  likewife  to  focure  them 
fall  down. 

The  Breadth  of  thefe  Frames  for 
the  GlaiTes  may  be  about  three  Feet, 
or  a  lictle  more,  according  as  the 
Diviiions  of  the  Length  of  the  Wall 
will  admit ;  for  a  fmall  Matter  in 
their  Width  is  of  no  Confequence, 
provided  they  are  not  too  wide  to  be 
eafiiy  moved  ;  for  when  they  arc 
wider  than  a  Man  can  eaiily  reach 
with  his  Arms^  to  manage,  they 
will  be  very  troublefome  to  carry 
from  one  Place  to  another.  The 
Bars  of  thefe  Frames,  which  are  to 
fupport  the  Glafs,  ihould  be  placed 
lengthwife  of  the  Frames ;  for  when 
they  are  placed  acrofs,  they  ftop  the 
MoiHure  which  is  lodged  on  the  Jn- 
£de  of  the  GlaiTes,  and  caufe  it  to 
fall  in  Drops  on  theBorders  at  every 
Bar  ;  which  will  be  very  injurioos 
to  any  Plants  which  are  put  there  ; 
and,  if  it  faills  on  the  Trees,  will 
greatly  damage  them,  efpecially 
when  they  are  in  BloiTom.  The 
Lead  into  which  the  GlaiTes  of  thefe 
Frames  are  fix*d,  (hould  be  yery 
broad,  and  the  Joints  well  cement- 
ed ;  otherwife  the  Wet  will  find  an 
eafy  PaiZage  thro',  and  do  great  Da- 
mage to  the  Fruit. 

Ac  e^h  End  of  the  Radge  of 
GlaiTes,  there  will  be  an  angular 
Space  between  the  GlaiTes  and  the 
Wall,  which  muft  be  clofely  flopped 
to  prevent  the  Air  from  getting  in, 
which  might  greatly  injure  the 
Fruit.  Thefe  are  by  fome  Perfons 
clofely  boarded  up ;  but  if  they  are 
clofed  with  Glailes,  fo  contrived  as 
to  open  to  let  in  Air  at  proper  timcs^ 
it  will  be  of  grestt  Advantage ;  be- 
caufe  when  the  Wind  may  be  too 
(Irong  againil  the  Front-gIa£e8,  ons 
or  both  of  thefe  £nd-glaSes  may  bs 
open'd,  according  tcTthe  Warmth  of 
the  Air  incloft*d;  which  will  be 
5  C  4  often 
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often  very  afefal  to  cool  theAir,  and  Sorts  of  thefe  Fniits ;  yet,  as  the^ 

to  admit  a  fmall  Qoanticy  of  frefh  naturally  ripen  three  Weeks  or  a 

Air  to  the  Fruit.  Month  earlier  in  the  Seafon,  they 

The  Sorts   of  Fruit,  which   are  will  be  very  early  ripe,  when  they 

cfually    planted    for   forcing,   are  are  brought    forward  by  artifidai 

Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  Peachc?,  Warmth. 

and  Nectarines  :  but  the  two  laft-  In  the  preparing  of  the  Borders 

mentioned  rarely  fucceed  well ;  nor  for  planting  thefe  Froit'trees,  there 

will  the  Trees  continue  long;   fo'  ihould  be  the  iame  Care  taken,  as  for 

that  they  are  fcarce  worth  planting  thofe  againft  open  Borders  ;  which, 

agaioft  Hot-walls.  As  for  the  Vines,  being  fully  treated  of  in  the  former 

I  would  propofe  they   (hould    be  Part  of  this  Work,  I  fliall  not  repeat 

planted  by  themfelves  againfl  a  par-  here.    There  muft  alfo  be  the  fame 

ticnlarWall ;  for  as  they  will  require  Care  in  training  ap  the  TVees,  when 

more  Air  to  be  admitted  to  them  they  (hoot :  but  the  Trelafes  need 

when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  than  any  not  be  made  againft  thefe  Walls,  nn- 

of  the  above- mentioned  Fruits,  they  til  the  Trees  are  grown  large  enough 

will  not  all  fucceed,  if  they  are  in-  to  fpread,  and  produce  aQoantity  of 

eluded  in  the  fame  Frame*     As  to  Fruit ;  rill  which  time  they  may  be 

the  others,  they  will  do  very  well  in  fupported  by  any  low  ordinary  Tre- 

the  fame  Border,  and  will  demand  lafe,  which  will  do  very  well  till  the 

the  fame  Temperature  of  Warmth,  time  that  theTrteswill  have  Strength 

The  beft  of   thefe  Sorts    to  plant  enough  to  force,  which  will  not  be 

^ainftthefeHpt-walls,  are  thofe  here  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  Year  after 

mentioned  :  planting,  according  to  the  Progreii 

Cherries.  they  have  made  ;  for  if  chey  are 

TheEarlyMay,  andMay  forced  too  young,  it  will  weakea 

Duke.  them  fo  much,  as  that  they  feldom 

Plums.  make  vigorousTrccs  afterward  :  be- 

TheJcanHative,  or  White  fides,  the  Quantity  of  Fruit  which 

Primordian.  fuch  young  Trees  produce,  is  not 

The  Eariy  Black  Damafk,  worth  the  Expence    and  Tronble 

or  Morocco.                         '  of  Forcing  ;    for  the  Quantity  of 

The  Great  Damaft  Vto*  Fuel  ufed,and  the  Trouble,  will  be 

let  of  Tours,  the  fame  for  fmall  Trees,  which  are 

The  Drap  d'Or.  not  capable  of  producing  more  than 

Peaches.  fix  or  eight  Fruit  each,  as  for  thofe 

The  Red  Nutmeg.  Trees  which  may  produce  three  or 

The  Red  Magdelain.  four  dozen  :  fo  that  the  longer  time 

The  Montauban.  the  Trees  have  to  grow  before  they 

Ne6larincs.  «re  fbrc'd,  the  better  they  will  pay 

Fairchi/ifs  Early  Nutmeg.  for  the  Trouble  and  Expence. 

The  Elruge.  But  it  will  be  the  beft  way  not  to 

Apricot.  have  any  of  the  Frames  made,  nor 

The  Mafculine.  the  TreUfe,  or  any   other  of  the 

Thefe,  being  the  Sorts  which  ri-  Wood-work,  until  tfe  Trees  are 

pen  early,  are  the  mod  proper  to  flrong  enough  to  force  :  for  if  thefe 

plant  againft  thefe  Walls,  Altho*  fome  arc  done  when  the  Walls  are  firft 

of  thrm  dfP  iiQc fp  vriaable  a?  other  '  boiltj  tain  by  fome Perfoos pradiH 
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they  will  be  half  decayM,  before 
there  is  any  Ufe  for  them  :  but  then 
the  Perfons  who  are  enipIoy*d  in 
making  theTrelafe,  mafl  be  very 
careful  in  patting  it  up,  not  to  injure 
the  Trees. 

When  the  Trees  have  acquired 
Strength  enough  to  produce  a  Quan- 
tity of  Fruit,  that  Part  which  is  de- 
fignM  to  be  forc'd  the  followiing 
Spring,  (hould  be  carefully  pruned 
at  Miehatlmas  \  when  the  \^ry  weak 
Shoots  mull  be  cut  out  or  pruned 
very  fliort,  becaufe  thefe,  by  being 
forc*d,  will  for  the  moft  part  decay  ; 
and  tho*  fome  of  them  may  be  full 
of  Flower-buds,  yet  thefe  Shoots, 
being  weak,  cannot  nourifh  them  ; 
fo  that  the  Flowers  having  exhauft- 
ed  all  the  Sap,  the  Shoots  die  foon 
after,  and  rarely  produce  any  Frnit. 
The  other  more   vigorous  Shoots 
fhould  alfobe  ihorten^d  to  a  proper 
Length  after  the  fame  manner  as  is 
direSed  for  thofe  Tr^es  in  the  open 
Air  ;  with  this  Difrerenceon]y;ar/«. 
that  thefe  which  are  dcfignM  for 
forcing,  (hould  not  ha^  e  their  Shoots 
left  fo  long,  becaufe  the  forcing  of 
them  will  weaken  them ;  and  confe- 
quently,  ihould  there  be  as  great  a 
Length  of  Branches,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  greater  Number  of  Fruit 
on  them  ;  becaufe,  as  thefe  will  be 
fcreen'd  from  the  open  Air,  they 
will  not  be  liable  to  Blafts  ;  and  the 
having  too  many  Fruit  on  theTrees, 
will  render  them  fmall,  and  alfo  too 
much  weaken  the  Trees  :  then  the 
Shoots  (hould  be  all  regularly  faft- 
cn'd  to  theTrelafe  at  a  proper  Di- 
dance  from  each  other ;  fo  that  when 
the  Branches  (hoot  the   following 
Spring,  they   may    not    overhang 
each  other.     The  Reafon  for  my 
advifing  thefe  Trees  to  be  pruned  (o 
early  in  the  Seafon,  is,  that  thofe 
Branches  which  are  left  on,  may  en- 
joy the  whole  Nouriihment  of  the 
pap ;  fo  that  the  Buds  will  become 
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very  turgid  during  the  Winter-fea* 
fon,  and  will  be  prepared  to  open 
when  the  Fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  time  for  beginning  to  make 
the  Fires  is  about  the  Middle  or 
Latter- end  oi  January^  according  as 
the  Seafon  is  more  or  lefs  favoura* 
ble ;  for  if  the  Trees  are  forcM  too 
early  into  Flower,  they  will  be  in 
fome  Danger  of  mifcarrying,  if  tho 
Weather  fiiould   prove  feverc ;  fo 
that  it  is  by  much  the  fureH  Method 
to  begin  about  the  time  here  dired- 
ed,  becaufe  tiiere  will  be  a  Neceilitf 
of  admitting   frefh  Air  to  the  Trees 
when  they  are  in  Flower ;  which 
cannot  be  done  with  Safety,  when 
they  flower  in  very  bad  Weather. 
And  thofe  Trees  which  are  forced 
into  Flower  by  the  Beginning  of 
Fthruary^  will  ripen  their  Fruit  as 
early  as  mod  People  will  defire  to 
eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ri- 
pen  early  in  Aprils  and  the  Apricots 
by  the  Beginning  of  May ;  and  foon 
after,  the  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines, will  be  ripe. 
There  are  fome  Perfons  who  plant 
Strawberries  in  their  Borders  before 
their  Fruit-trees,  in  order  to  have 
early  Fruit,  which  often  fucceed  very 
well:  butwhereeverthisis  pradifed, 
great  Care  (hould  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  fprcading  over  the  Bor- 
der, becaufe  thefe  Plants  will  exhaaft 
the  principal  Goodnefs  of  the  Earthy 
and  thereby  injure  the  Trees  ;  (b 
that  when  it  is  defignM  to  have 
Strawberries   in    thefe  Borders,    I 
would  advife,  that  the  Roots  (hould 
be  either  planted  in  Pots,  or  (ingly 
at  a  good  Diftance  on  a  (hady  Bor- 
der of  loamy  Earth,  one  Year  before 
they  are  defign'd  to  be  forc*d  ;  du- 
ring which  time  the  Runners  (hould 
be  diligently  puird  off,  to  encourage 
the  main  Root  for  Fruiting  ;  and  at 
Michaelmas    thefe  Plants    may  be 
tranfplanted«   with   large   Balls    of 
Earth  to  their  Rcocs,  into  the  Bor- 

ders» 
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ders,  before  dieFruit-trees  which  are 
to  be  forcM  the  following  Spring  ; 
fo  that  they  may  have  time  to  get 
sew  Root  before  that  Seafon  ;  and 
if  thefe  Plants  are  carefully  wa- 
tered when  they  begin  to  ihew  their 
Flower-buds,  they  will  produce  a 
good  Quantity  of  Fruit,  which  will 
TJpen  the  Latter-end  of  Jpril^  or  the 
Beginning  oiMay :  but  then  I  would 
alfo  advife,  that  thefe  Plants  be 
taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have 
clone  bearing,  that  they  may  not  rob 
the  Trees  of  their  Nourifhment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  Me- 
'  thod  of  having  early  Strawberries,  I 
ihall  uke  the  Liberty  to  infert  ano- 
ther Method,  which  is  often  pradlis'd 
to  obtain  this  Fruit  early  in    the 
Spring,  tho^  it  doth  not  io  properly 
come  under  this  Article ;  which  is, 
to  train  op  the  Plants  either  in  Pots 
or  Borders,  after  the  manner  before 
diredied,for  at  leafl  one  Year  or  more : 
then,  about  the  Beginning  of  Febru- 
Mry^  there  fhould  be  a  moderateHot- 
bed  prepared,  in  Leogth  proportion- 
;ible  to  theN  umber  of  Plants  deiign- 
cd  to  be  forcM  \  and  the  Breadth 
fiiould  be    proportionable    to    the 
Width  of  the  Frames  which  are  de- 
fignM  to  cover  them.  Thefe  Frames 
may  be  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  common 
Hot- beds,  to  raife  early  Cucumbers, 
lSc\    This  Hot- bed  muft  be  cover'd 
with  fre(h  loamy  Earth  about  eight 
Inches  thick,  into  which  the  Straw- 
berry  Plants  fhould  be  plac'd,  with 
large  Balls  of  Earth  to  the  Roots,  as 
dofe  as   they  can  conveniently  be 
planted  (for,  as  they  muft  be  kept 
clear  from  Runners,  they  will  not 
fpread  much  during  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  Bed,  which  will  be  no 
longer,   than  until   their  Fruit   is 
gone).     Then  they  fhould  be  gen- 
tly watered  to  fettle  the  Earth  to  their 
Foots,  which  muH  be    frequently 
repeated  as  the  Earth  becomes  dry. 
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otherwifc  they  wiU  produce  bat  fiew 
Fruit.     While  the  Nights  continue 
cold,  the  GlafTes  of    the  Hot-bed 
ihould    be  coverM  with  Mats,  to 
preferve  a  kindly  Warmth  in  the 
beds :  but   in  the  Day.time,wbeQ 
the  Weather  is  favoarable,  the  Glaf- 
cs  fhould  be  rais'd  to  admit  frelh 
Air  to  the  Plants  ;  for  if  they  are 
too  much   drawn  (efpecially  when 
they  begin  to  flower),  they  will  not 
produce  much  Fruit.     If  the  Seafon 
ihould  continue  long  cold,  and  die 
Heat  of  the  Beds  fhould  decline,  it 
will  be  proper  to   lay  fome'  frefh 
Hot-dung  round  the  Sides  of  the 
Beds  to  renew  their  Heat,  being  al- 
ways careful  not  to  make  them  too 
hot ;  that  will  fcorch  theirRoot5,aDd 
prevent  their  Fruiting.   If  the  Placa 
which  are  planted  in'  thefe  Beds  are 
ftrong,  and  in  a^good  Condition  for 
bearing ;  andQfte  be  taken  in  tFaof- 
planting  of  mem  to  preferve  good 
Balls  ofEarth  to  their  Roots,  as  alfo 
to    keep   a    due  Temperature  of 
Warmth  in  the  Beds  ;  they  will  pro- 
duce ripe  Fruit  by  the  End  oVAfril^ 
or  the  Beginning  of  May^  in  Plenty; 
and  will  continue  bearing,until  foac 
of  thofe  in  the  open  Air  come  in  to 
fucceed  them. 

The  befl  Kinds  of  Strawberries 
to  plant  for  forcing,  are  the  Scarlet ; 
for  the  Hautboys  grow  too  rampant 
for  this  Purpofe. 

But  to  return  to  theSubjed  o^^^' 
walls:  what  I  have   here  inferted 
concerning  the  forcing  of  Fruits,  has 
been  only  to  obtain  thefe  Fruits  ear- 
lier in  the  Seafon,  than  they  would    * 
naturally    ripen    againfl    cooimoa 
Walls.     But  in  fome  Parts  of  £^- 
latid^  where  mofl  of  our  good  Kinds 
of  Fruit  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be 
very  well  worth  while  to  build  fome 
of  thefe  Walls,  to  obtain  good  "Im^ 
from  the   belt  Kinds   of  Peaches, 
Plums,  ^c.  efpecially  in  fuch  Places 

vbot 
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where  Fuel  is  plenty,  bectafe  there 
the  Expence  will  not  be  great  after 
the  fi  rfl  Building  of  the  Walls.     For 
I  would  not  propofe  to  hstve  Cover- 
ings of  Glafs,  excepting  for  a  fmall 
Proportion  of  the  Walls  ;   the  reft 
may  have  Frames  of  Canvas,  to  fhut 
over  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
GlaiTes  are  contrivM;  which  will 
fucceed  very  well,wher^properCarc 
is  taken :  for  as  there  will  not  be 
Occafion- to  cover  thefe  Trees  until 
the  L^LfStr-endof  February,  at  which 
time  ^o  the  Fires  muft  be  made  ; 
•fo,  before  the  Trees  are  in  Flower, 
the  Weather  may    be    frequently 
warm  enough  to  open  the  Covers 
to  admit  Sun  and  Air  to  the  Trees 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Day »  for  if 
thefe  Covers  are   kept  too  clofely 
ihut,  the  Shoots  of  the  Trees  will 
draw  very  weak,  and  their  Leaves 
will  turn  pale,  for  wajit  of  Light  and 
Air.     And  as   the  Defign  of  thefe 
Contrivances  is  only  to  bring  the 
Trees  five,  or,  at  mod,  fix.  Weeks 
earlier,  than  they  would  naturally 
come  againft  common  Walls,  there 
will  be  no  Neceffity  of  making  very 
large  Fires,  or  keeping  the  Covers 
too  clofely  over  the  Trees. 

Inftead  of  Canvas  for  thefe  Co- 
vers, oiled  Papers  may  be  ufedjwhich 
ihould  be  done  in  the  manner  di- 
redied  for  railing  of  Melons,  by  pall- 
ing as  many  Sheets  of  Paper  toge- 
ther, as  will  fit  the  Frames  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fix'd  ;  and  when  the 
Pafte  is  dry,  the  Paper  fhould  be 
faften*d  into  the  Frames,  and  then 
the  Oil  rubbM  over  on  the  Outfide 
with  a  Brufh,  which  will  foak  thro* 
the  Paper  ;  and  when  the  Paper  is 
dry,  the  Covers  may  be  ufed.  This 
Paper  will  lad  very  well  oneSeafon, 
and  the  Expence  of  repairing  it  will 
not  be  very  great  :.  wherefore  thefe 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Canvas, 
becaufe  all  Sorts  of  Plants  will  thrive 
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much  better  under  them,  thait  dief- 
will  under  Canvas,  or  any  other 
dofe  Covering,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit the  Light  fo  well  thro^  to  the 
Phmts. 

The  Frames  defignM  for  either 
Canvas  or  Paper,  may  be  made 
much  fllghter  than  thofe  for  Glafs  ; 
becaufe  thefe,  being  very  light,  will 
not  require  much  Strength  to  fup- 
port  them.  And  if  thefe  are  well 
painted,  and  every  Year,  when  their 
Ufe  is  over,  carried  into  Shelter, 
they  will  laft  a  long  time  ;  for  they 
will  not  be  wanted  abroad  longer 
than  four  Months ;  aw's.  from  the 
End  of  February  to  the  End  of  May  ;> 
for  after  this  time  the  Fruit  will  not 
require  any  Covering,  the  Trees  be- 
ing then  full  of  Leaves;  and  the 
young  Shoots  will  by  that  time  have 
made  fucb  Progrefs,  as  to  become  a 
good  Defence  for  the  Fruit :  but 
Uiefe  Covers  fhould  not  be  too  fud- 
denly  taken  away ;  but  by  degrees 
the  Trees  fhould  be  enured  to  the 
open  Air  ;  otherwife  the  Change 
will  be  too  great,  and  may  occafioa 
moft  of  the  Fruit  to  fall  off,  efpeci«> 
ally  if  cold  Nights  fhould  follow. 

By  this  Method  Gentlemen  may 
be  fupplied  with  moft  of  the  beffc 
Kinds  of  Fruit,  in  theNorthern  Parts 
oi  Englimdi  where,  without  fome 
fuch  Care,  they  can  expert  very  lit- 
tle good  Fruit  in  their  Gardens* 
And  as  Coal  is  in  great  Plenty  in 
thofe  Places,  the  Expence  will  be 
very  little ;  therefore  I  am  furprifed, 
that  moft  of  the  Gentlemen  Who 
live  in  the  North,  do  not  put  this 
Method  in  Pra£lice.  That  there 
are  Tome  few  of  thefe  Walls  built  in 
the  North,  is  well  known ;  'but  then 
they  are  chiefly  defign*d  to  produce 
a  little  early  Fruit,  more  for  Curiofi- 
ty  than  any  real  Ufe  :  and  thefe 
Walls  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  ill 
contrived,  that  four  times  theFuel  is 

expended^ 
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expended,  as  will  be  reqnifite  when  that  they  have   been  like  dmibte 

tbe  Walls  are  built  after  the  manner  Walls,  with  Places  at  properi>i- 

here  tfireded  :  and  where  the  Heat  fiances  to  make  the  Fires  :  but  thefe 

is  not  prettj  equally  diftributed  thro*  can  be  of  little  Ufe ;  for  if  theVents 

every  Part  of  the  Wall,  fome  of  the  are  open  at  their  Tops  to  let  oat  the 

Treeswill  have  too  much  Heat, while  Smoke,  the  Heat  will  alfo  efcape 

others  will  have  little  Benefit  from  with  it ;  becaofe,  if  the  Smoke  be 

tiie  Fires.  not  led  about  three  or  four  times  in 

There  arefomePerfons  who  build  Flues,  in  order  to  warm  the  Bricks. 
tiicir  Hot-walls  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  the  Heat  will  pafs  off  at  top,  withooc 
to  have  the  greateft  Heat  under  the  doing  much  Service  to  the  Trees. 
Border,  near  to  the  Roots  of  their        Where  the  Walls  are  planted  with 
Trees,  fappofiug  there  is  a  Neceflity  the  beft  Kinds  of  Fruit,  which  are 
€if  Heat  to  the  Roots,  as  well  as  the  defign*d  to  ripen  them  inPerfedion  s 
Branches :  but  this  is  a  great  Miftake;  if  the  Autumns  flioald  prove  cold, 
for  the  Fires,  fofituated,mufi  great-  or  very  wet,  before  the  Fruit  are 
ly  injure  the  Roots  of  the  Trees,  by  ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  pat  the 
<lrying  op  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth,  Coven  over  the  Trees :  and  if  there 
m  alfo  in  fcmching  the  tender  Fi-  are  fome  flow  Fixes  made  to  dry  off 
kres  of  thofe  Roots  whidi  lie  near  the  Damps,  it  will  be  of  great  Uie        ^ 
them.  Therefore  this  Practice  fliould  to  prevent  the  Fruit  from    growing        ^ 
■ot  be  continued  ;  for  it  is  much  mouldy,  and  to  haften  their  Ripen-        i 
fhe  better  Method  to  elevate  the  firft  ing.     But  when  this  is  pradifed,  the 
Fhie  nine  Inches,  or  a  Foot,  above  Covers  fliould  be  taken  off  whenever 
die  Level  of  the  Border,  according  the  Weather  will  admit  of  it,  that 
asihe  Ground  is  dry  or  wet,  than  to  tiie  Frait  may  enjoy  the  Benefit  of 
fboe  it  the  kail  below  •  ground,  the  free  Air,  without  which   they 
which  will  only  dry  the  Eanh,  and  will  be  infipid  or  ill-ufted. 
BOt  warm  the  Air  about  the  Trees,        Although  in  the  former  DireOi-         ■ 
which  is  the  only  Ufe  of  artificial  ons  for  forcing  Trees,  in  order  to 
Heat :  for  it  is.very  commonly  pra-  have  early  Fruit,  I  have  advifed, 
Ais^d  to  draw  a  Branch  of  aV ine,  or  that  fuch  Trees  fhould  have  one  or 
•ther  Fruit-tree,  into  a  Stove;  which  two  Years  Reft,  in  order  to  recover 
Branch  will  produce  its  Fruit  as  Vigour  ;  yet  that  is  not  to  be  under- 
early  as  if  the  whole  Tree  had  been  flood  of  thefe  Trees,  whioh  are  only 
ferc'd ;  when,  at'the  fame  time,  all  defignM   to   be    brought    forward 
tfie  other  Branches  of  the  fameTree,  enough  to  produce  their  Fruit  in 
which  are  exposM  to  the  open  Air,  Perfedioh  :  for,  as  the  Fires  are  not 
will  not  be  the  leaft  forwarded,  tho*  defign^d  to  be  made  till  the  Middle 
^y  are  all  nouriih*d  by  the  fame  or  End  ofFebmary^  the  Trees  will 
Root :  which  is  a  plain  Proof,  that  not  be  fo  much  wedcened  thereby ;be- 
tfaere  is  no  Neceffity  of  adding  any  caufe  theywill  be  enured  to  the  open 
Warmth  to  the  Roots  of  Fruit-trees,  Air  long  before  their  Fruit  is  ripe, 
to  have  their  Fruit  earlier  or  better  and  will  have  time  to  ripen  their 
ripened.  Shoots,  and  form  their  Buds,  for  the 

I  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  Walls  next  Year's  Bearing :  therefore  thefe 

which  have  been  built  for  Forcing  Trees  may  be  thus  forced  every  Year, 

ef  Fruit ,  with  one  tontinued  Chafm  without  doingthem  any  Injury,  pro- 

from  their  Bottoms  to  the  Tops ;  fo  vided  theTrees  are  ^irefally roanagU 
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In  Forcing  of  Fruit-trees,  People 
generally  hang  up  Thermometers 
nndef  their  GlafTeSy  for  the  better 
adjuiUog  the  Heat,  and  regulating 
the  Fires.  But  when  this  is  praAi- 
fedy  they  ihould  be  hung  where  the 
Sun  can  never  ihine  on  them  ;  for 
one  Hour's  Sunfhine  upon  the  Ball 
of  the  Thermometer,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the 
Spirits,  that  they  will  rife  to  the 
Top  of  the  Tube ;  when,  at  the 
iame  time,  the  circumambient  Air 
may  not  be  much  more  than  of  a 
temperate  Heat.  But  as  the  princi- 
pal Ufe  of  thefe  Thermometers  is 
to  regulate  the  Fires,  they  are  fel- 
dom  of  much  Ufe  in  the  Day-time  i 
becaufe,  if  there  be  only  one  Hour*s 
Sunfhine  in  the  Day  on  the  GlafTes, 
it  will  warm  the  Air  fufficiently  for 
the  Frodu£lion  of  European  Fruits, 
.  witliout  any  additional  Heat ;  where- 
fore  there  will  rarely  be  any  Occa- 
£on  for  continuing  of  the  Fires  in 
the  Day  :  and  if,  by  the  Fires  in  the 
Night,  the  Air  is  warmed  to  the 
temperate  Point  marked  on  the 
Botanic  Thermometers,  the  Fruit 
will  thrive  better  than  in  a  greater 
Heat, 

There  are  fome  Perfons«ear  Lmt- 
don,  who  make  it  their  B^finefs  to 
produce  early  Fruit  to  fupply  the 
Markets;  which  they  peiform  by 
the  Heat  of  Dung  only,  having  no 
Fire-walls  in  their  Gardens.  The 
Method  which  thefe  People  follow, 
is,  to  have  good  Quantity  of  new 
Dung  laid  in  an  Heap  to  warm  (af- 
ter  the  fa  me,  manner  as  is  praflifed 
for  making  of  Hot. beds).  When 
this  Dung  is  in  a  proper  Tempera- 
ture of  Heat,  they  lay  itdofeon  the 
Back-fide  of  their  Fruit-wall,  about 
four  Feet  thick  at  the  Bottom,  and 
£oping  to  about  ten  Inches  or 
a  Foot  thick  at  the  Top.  This 
Tung  fhould  be  gently  beat  down 
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with  a  Fork,  to  prevent  die  Heit 
going  off  too  foon ;  but  it  ihouM 
not  l^  trodden  down  too  hard,  left 
that  fhould  prevent  its  Heating.The 
Outiide  of  the  Dung  (hould  be  laid 
as  fmooth  as  poflible,  that  the  Wet 
may  run  ofF  more  eafily;  and  if 
there  is  a  Covering  of  Thatch,  as  ia 
fometimes  pra^iis'd,  it  preferves  the 
Dung  from  rotting  too  foon  ;  where^ 
by  the  Heat  is  continued  the  longer. 
T^e  time  for  laying  this  Dung  to 
the  Back  of  the  Wall,  is  the  fame  at 
for  making  the  Fires  ;  i.  #.  about 
the  Middle  or  End  of  January,  The 
£r(l  Parcel  of  Dung  will  continttt 
warm  about  a  Month  or  fiveWeekfs 
when  there  fhould  be  a  Supply  of 
new  Dung  prepared,  and  the  old 
taken  quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with 
this  new  Dung,  to  renew  the  Heat  t 
which,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  be 
fufficient  to  1^  the  Seafon.  Thefe 
Walls  are  covered  with  Glafles  or 
Canvas,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Fire-walls  ;  and  the  Trees  mnft  be 
treated  the  fame  way:  but  there  muft 
be  more  Care  taken  to  open  the 
GlaiFes  a^infl  thefe  Walls,  when* 
ever  the  Weather  will  permit  $  other- 
wife  the  Steams  of  the  Dung  will 
occafion  a  great  Dampnefs  througk 
the  Wall ;  which,  if  pent  in  about 
the  Trees,  will  be  very  pemicioiia 
to  them,  efpecially  at  the  time  they 
are  in  Flower. 

By  this  Method  fome  Gardenon 
have  forced  long  Walls  filled  with 
old  well-grown  Fruit-trees,  which 
have  produced  great  Quantities  of 
Fruit  annually ;  which  has  well  an^ 
fwer'd  their  Expence.  Bat  as,  in 
many  Parts  of  England,  it  will  be 
ycry  diiiicalt  to  procure  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  new  Dung  for  thisPur- 
pofe,  the  Fire-walls  are  moil  ufeful, 
and  leafl  expenfive. 

1  have  feen  in  fome  Places  long 
Timbci- fences  ere£ted  to  forceFruit* 

trees 
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trees,  hy  laying  new  Dung  agatnft 
the^ck-fide^in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  pradisM  for  the  Walls ;  but  thefe 
are  by  no  means  proper,  becaufe  the 
Steam  of  the  Dung  will  eafily  get 
through  every  little  Crack  or  Joint 
of  the  Boards,  to  the  great  Prejudice 
of  the  Trees :  belides,  thefe  Boards 
will  continue  very  damp,  fo  long  as 
any  Moifture  remains  in  the  Dung, 
which  will  alfo  be  very  injurious  to 
them  ;  and  as  thefe  Boards  will  in  a 
few  Years  decay,  fo  thefe  will  be 
the  moft  expenfive,  if  they  are  kept 
in  Repair  for  fome  Years,  and  wUl 
never  anfwer  the  Deiign  fo  well  as 
Walls. 

WALL-FLOWER.    Hde  Leu- 
CDiom. 
.    WALNUT,    nde  Juglsais. 

WALTHERIA. 
ThtCBara^ers.iLTe  ; 

It  is  a  Plant  of  tb4  mahuaceous 
TriBe  :  the  Empalement  of  the  Flwaer 
is  of  one  Ltaf  flight  ly  cut  at  tbeBrim 
into  finite  Parts :  tht  Flonuer  is  corn* 
fos*d  of  fove  Ltaves^  nuhich  ffread 
9pen  :  in  the  Centn  is  fituated  the 
eival  Point al^  attended  hyfive  Stami- 
na, mshith  coalefce  tvith  the  Style,  fo 
as  to  form  one  cylindrical  Body  :  the 
Empalement  inclofes  one  Seed^veffel^ 
nuhich  opens  in  fwo  Valves^  halving 
aoi  ohtufe  Seed. 

The  Species  are ; 

1.  Waltheria  foliis  cordate* 
ovatis  ferratis.  Lin.  Hart,  Cliff'. 
Waltheria  with  oval  heart-fhaped 
Leaves  fawed  on  their  Edges. 

2.  Waltheria  foliis  lanceolatis 
ferratis,  Flor.  Leyd.  Waltheria  with 
fpear-(hap*d  Leaves  fawed  on  their 
Edges. 

.,  This  Genus  of  Plants  is  defcribM 
in  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
dimy  of  Sciences  by  Monf  Wlfnard, 
who  has  given  it  the  Title  of*  Mono^ 
fpermalthita:  from  the  Habit  of  the 
Plant  being  like  ^//i'^^,  bat  having 
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ft  fingle  Seed  to  each  Flower,  be 
compounded  this  Name:  bnt  J^^ 
Unnaus  has  altered  it  to  thisof  i^PkA 
tberia,  in  Honour  to  Augmftsis  Fre* 
deric  Waltber,  Profeffor  at  Leifjc, 
who  is  a  curious  BotanifL 

Both  thefe  Plants  grow  plentlfall^ 
in  mod  of  the  lilands  in  the  ff^efi^ 
Indies,  from  whence  I  have  received 
their  Seeds,  which  have  fucceeded 
very  well;  and  the  Plants  perfed 
their  Seeds  annually,  when  they  are 
placMin  the  Tan- bed  in  the  wana 
Stove. 

They  grow  fhrubby,  and  rife  to 
to  the  Height  of  fix  or  eight  Fee^ 
fending  'out  long  lateral  Branches, 
which  are  gami(h*d  with  foft  wooify 
Leaves,  placed  alternately.  The 
Flowers  are  fmall,  of  a  yellow  Co- 
lour, and  are  many  of  them  colled- 
cd  in  an  Head.  Thefe  grow  upon 
long  Foot-llalks,  which  arife  from 
the  Wings  of  the  Leaves.  The 
Flowers  are  of  (hort  Duration,  and 
make  but  an  indifferent  Appearance; 
fo  the  Plants  are  feldom  preferved, 
but  in  Botanic  Gardens,  for  theiake 
of  Variety. 

Thefe  Plants  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  Air  in  England,  not 
even  in  the  Summer-feafon  ;  nor  do 
they  thrive  well,  unlefs  the  Pots  are 
plung'd  in  the  Hot-bed  of  Tanners 
Bark:  fo  that  the  Seeds  muft  be 
fown  on  an  Hot-bed,  and  when  the 
Planes  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  mufi 
be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmalf 
Pot,  and  plung*d  into  a  frcfh  Hot- 
bed ;  and  afterward  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  other  tender  Plants 
of  the  fame  Country.  The  fecood 
Year  the  Plants  will  flower,  and  pro- 
duce good  Seeds  \  but  they  may  be 
continued  three  or  four  Years,  if  the 
Plants  are  often  ihifted,  and  their 
Roots  pared,  to  keep  them  within 
Compafs ;  for  if  the  Plants  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  undifiurbed 

in 
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in  the  Tanbed,  their  Roots  will  ^on 
oot  through  the  Holes  in  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  PotSy  and  extend  to  a 
great  Diihmce  in  the  Tan  :    and 
when  this  happens,  if  their  Roots  are 
torn,  or  cut  off,  the  Plants  feldom 
furvive  it.     When  the  Plants  root 
into  theTan^  they  grow  very  luxuri- 
ant^ and  cannot  be  kept  within  rea- 
fonable  Compafs ;  but  on  theirRoots 
being  di&urb'd,  their  Branches  will 
hangv  and  their  Leaves  ihrivel    ap, 
and  drop  off.    Therefore,  to  keep 
thefe  Plants  within  Bounds,   they 
ihould  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  Tan, 
at  lead  once  in  three  Weeks,  during 
the  Summer-Seafon  5  and  the  Plants 
ihifted  out  of  the  Pots  once  in  two 
Months :  with  thisManagementthey 
'  may  be  continued  feveral  Years. 
WATER  is  one  of  the  mod  con- 
ilderable  Requifites  belonging  to  a 
Garden  :  if  a  Garden  1%  without  it, 
it  brings  a  certain  Mortality  upon 
whatfoever  is  planted.     By  Water- 
ings the  great  Droughts  in  Summer 
are  allay 'd,  which  would  infallibly 
burn  up  moft  Plants,  had  we  not 
the  Help  of  Water  to  qualify  the 
excefiive  Heats  ;  befides,  as  to  noble 
Seats,  the  Beauty  which  Water  will 
add  to  them  in  making  Jets  d*Eav, 
Canals,  and  Cafcades  :  therefore  they 
are  Tome  of  the  nobleft  Ornaments 
of  a  Garden. 

WILDERNESSES,  if  rightly  fi- 
tnated,  artfully  contrived,  and  judi- 
ciouily  planted,  are  very  great  Orna- 
ments to  a  fine  Garden  ;  but  it  is 
rare  to  fee  thefe  fo  well  executed  in 
Gardens  as  could  be  wiih*d,  nor  is 
it  often  they  are  judicioufly  (ituated: 
for  either  they  are  So  fituated  as  to 
hinder  a  difiant  Profpe^l,  or  elfe  are 
not  jadiciouily  planted  :  the  latter 
'  of  which  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  found 
in  any  of  our  mod  magnificent  Gar- 
dens, very  few  of  their  Defigners 
erer  ftudying  the  natural  Growth  of 
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Plants,  fo  as  tp  place  them  in  fiich 
manner,  that  they  may  not  obflruA 
the  Sight  from  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Plantation  which  are  prefented 
to  theView  :  I  (hall  therefore  briefly 
fet  down  what  has  occurred  to  me 
from  time  to  time,  when  I  have  coa- 
fidePd  thefe  Parts  of Gardensjwhere-^ 
by  a  Perfon  will  be  capable  to  fornt 
an  Idea  of  the  true  Beauties,  which 
ought  always  to  be  itudied  in  the 
Contrivance  of  Wildernefles. 

1.  WilderneiTes  fhould  always  be 
proportioned  to  the  Extent  of  the 
Gardens  in  which  they  are  mar^f^ 
that  they  may  corref[lond  in  Magni- 
tude with  the  other  Parts  of  theGar- 
den  ;  for  it  is  very  ridiculous  to  tot 
a  large  Wildemefs  planted  with  tall 
Trees  in  a  fmall  Spot  of  Ground  { 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  caa 
be  moreabfurd,  than  to  fee  little  pal- 
try Squares  orQuartersofWiidernefs- 
work,  in  a  magnificent  large  Gardes. 

2.  Ai  to  the  Situation  of  Wilder^ 
neffes,  they  fhould  never  be  placel 
too  near  the  Habiution;  becaufe 
the    great    Quantity   of  Moifiu«e 
which  is  perfpired  from  the  Trees. 
will  caufe  a  damp  unwholibme  Avt 
about  the  Houfe,  which  is  often  of 
ill   Confequence  :  nor  ihould  they 
be  fituated  fo  as  to  obdrud  any  61- 
flant  Profpeft  of  the  Country  i  which 
fhould  always  be  preferved  where- 
ever  it  can  be  obtained ;  there  be- 
ing nothing    fo    agreeable   to  the 
Mind  as  an  unconfined  Profped  of 
the    adjacent  Country.     But  where 
the  Sight  is  confined  within  the  Li- 
mits of  theGardcn  from  its  Situation, 
then  there  is  nothing    fo    agreea- 
ble to  terminate  the  Profpeft,  as  a 
beautiful  Scene  of  the  various  Kinds 
of  Trees  judicioufly  planted  ;  and 
if  it  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  Termi- 
nation  is  planted   circularly,   with 
the  Concave  toward  the  Sight,  it 
will  have  a  much  better  £ffc^),  than 

if 
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if  it  end  in  ftrait  Lines  or  Angles, 
which  are  never  fo  agreeable  to  the 
Mind. 

3.  The  Plants  (hoold  always  be 
adapted  to  the  Size  of  the  Plantation; 
for  *tis  very  abfurd  to  fee  tall  Trees 
planted  in  (mall  Squares  of  a  little 
Garden;  and  fo  like  wife,  if  in  large 
Defigns  are  planted  nothing  but 
finall  Shrubs,  it  will  have  a  mean 
Appearance.  It  fhould  alfo  be  ob* 
fervedy  never  to  plant  Ever-greens 
amongft  deciduous  Trees  ;  unlefs  it 
be  toward  the  Front  or  Borders  of 
the  Plantation  chiefly  in  Sight ;  be* 
caufe  thefe  afford  a  continual  Plea* 
fnre  both  in  Summer  and  Winter, 
when  in  the  latter  Sealbn  the  deci- 
duous Trees  do  not  appear  fo  agree- 
able :  therefore,  if  the  Borders  of 
Wildernefs-quarters  are  Ikirced  with 
Ever-green,  they  will  have  a  good 
£ffea« 

4.  The  Walks  mufl  alfo  be  pro- 
portion^  to  the  Size  of  the  Ground, 
and  not  make  large  Walks  in  a 
fmall  Wildernefs  (nor  too  many 
Walks,  though  fmailer),  whereby 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Ground  is 
employM  in  Walks  :  nor  (hould  the 
grand  Walks  of  a  large  Wildernefs 
be  too  fmally  both  of  which  are 
equally  faulty.  Thefe  Walks  (hould 
not  be  entered  immediately  from 
thofe  of  the  Pleafure-garden ;  but 
rather  be  led  into  by  a  fmall  private 
Walk,  which  will  render  it  more  en- 
tertaining :  or  if  the  large  Walk  be 
turned  in  Form  of  a  Serpent,  fo  as 
not  to  (hew  its  whole  Extent,  the 
^(lind  will  be  better  pleased,  than  if 

the  Whole  were  open  to  the  Vcw. 

The  ufual  Method  of  contriving 
WildemelTes  is,  to  divide  the  whole 
CompaG  of  Ground,  either  into 
Squares,  Angles,  Circle*,  or  other 
Figures,  making  the  Walks  corre* 
fponde^t  to  them  ;  planting  theS  des 
of  the  Walks  witii  H«;dged  of  Lime, 
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Elm,  Hombeam,  t^c.  and  the  Qoar^ 
tCTs  within  are  planted  with 
Kinds  of  Trees  promifcooafly 
out  Order.  Bat  this  can  by  no 
be  efteemed  a  judicious  Method  ; 
caufe  hqcebv  there  will  be  a 
Expencein  Keeping  the  Hedges  of 
large  Wildernefs  in  good  Order, 
which,  inilead  of  being  beaotifii], 
are  rather  the  reverie ;  for  as  dicfe 
Parts  of  a  Garden  ihould,  in  a  great 
meafnre,  be  defignM  from  Nature, 
fo  whatever  has  the  iUff  Appearance 
of  Art  does  by  no  means  correfjpond 
therewith.  Befides,  thefe  Hedge* 
are  generally  trained  op  fo  high,  as 
to  obftrod  the  Sight  firom  the  Trees 
in  the  Quarters,  which  ought  never 
to  be  done. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Walks  are 
commonly  made  to  interfedt  each 
other  in  Angles  ;  which  alfo  (hews 
too  formal  and  trite  for  f nch  Plan- 
tationsy  and  are  by  no  means  com- 
parable to  fuch  Walks  as  bare  the 
Appearance  of  Meanders  or  Laby- 
rinths, where  the  Eye  cannot  difoo- 
ver  morp  than  twenty  or  thirty  Yaids 
in  Length ;  and  the  more  thefe 
Walks  are  turned,  the  greater  Plea- 
fure  they  will  afford.  Thefe  flionld 
now- and -then  lead  into  an  open  ctr- 
lar  Piece  of  Grafs  ;  in  the  Centre  of 
which  may  be  plac*d  either  an  Obe- 
lifk.  Statue,  or  Fountain ;  and  if  in 
the  middle  Part  of  the  Wildemefles 
there  be  contrived  a  large  Opening, 
in  the  Centre  of  which  may  be  ered- 
ed  aDomeor  Banqueting- houfe,  far- 
rounded  with  a  green  Plot  of  Grafs, 
it  will  be  a  coniiderable  Addition  to 
the  Beauty  of  the  Place. 

From  the  Sides  of  the  Walks  and 
Openings,  the  Trees  Ihould  rife 
gradually  one  above  another  to  the 
Middle  of  theQuarters,  where  (hoald 
always  be  pl^inted  the  largeft-grow- 
ing  Trees,  fo  that  the  Heads  of  all 
the  Trees  will  appear  to  the  Viewt 

bat 


Intt  their  Stens  will  be  hklfrom 
Sight,  which  will  have  a  vaftly  dif- 
ferent Effed  from  the  common  Me- 
thod»  where  the  Trees  are  pSaated 
large  and  fmall  without  any  Order ; 
£>  chat  many  times  the  largeft  are 
aext  the  Sight,  and  (mall  ones  behind 
them»  juft  according  as  it  happens  $ 
in  which  manner  the  fmall  ones,  be- 
ing overhang  and  ihauied,  feldom 
thrive  well. 

But  in  order  to  plant  a  Wildeme(s 
with  Judgment,  the  afual  Growth 
of  all  the  different  Sorts  of  Trees 
ihould  be  well  conilder'd,.  that  each 
tnay.  be  placed  according  to  the  Mag- 
Aitade  tp  which  they  generally 
grow ;  otherwife,  if  they  are  at  Br(k 
planted  one  above  another,  as  before 
direded,  they  will  not  continue  to 
grow  in  this  Order  many  Years;  for 
fome  Sorts  will  greatly  outgrow  the 
others,  and  thereby  render  che  Plan- 
tation leis  beautiful ;  but  when  they 
are  placed  according  to  their  ufual 
oanner  of  growing,  they  will  always 
continue  nearly  in  the  fame  Order, 
which  renders  them  very  entertain- 
tag  to  the  Sight. 

Thefe  Trees  iliould  alio  be  allow- 
ed a  proportionable  Diftance,  ac- 
cording to  their  Growth,  and  not 
,  be  crouded  fodofe  as  is  commonly 
pradifed,  whereby  there  are  four 
cifflcs  the  Number  of  Trees  planted 
which  need  be :  and  this  dofe  Plant- 
ing caufes  them  to  afpire  to  a  great 
Height;  but  then  they  want  the 
noble  DifFufion  of  Branches,  which 
h  vaftly  more  agreeable  to  the  Sight, 
than  a  Parcel  of  thin,  taper  Stems, 
with  fcarcely  any  Heads,  as  is 
too  often  the  Cafe  in  fome  of  the 
largeft  Gardens  in  England,  where, 
iaitead  of  looking  at  a  noble  Parabola 
of  Trees >  with  their  fpreading  glo- 
bular Heads,  a  Parcel  of  naked 
Stems 'prefent  themfelves  to  View  ; 
af)d  where  the  Trees  are  thus  croud- 
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ed,  they  never  thrive  half  fo  well* 
nor  will  they  continue  half  fo  long» 
as  thofe  which  are  allowed  a  proper 
Diftance;  for  their  Roots,  running 
and  interfering  with  each  other, 
draw  the  Nouriihment  away  fader 
than  the  Ground  can  fupply  them  s 
which  caufes  their  Leaves  to  be 
fmall,  and,  in  dry  Seafons,  to  de- 
k  cay,  and  fall  off,  long  before  their 
ufual  time ;  and  thereby  renders  the 
Plantation  lefs  agreeable. 

In  the  Diftribution  of  thefe  Plan* 
tations,  in  thofe  Parts  which  are 
planted  with  deciduous  Trees,  may 
be  planted  next  the  Walks  and 
Openings,  Rofes,  Honeyfuckles, 
SpiFsea  Frutex,  and  other  Kinds  of 
low-flowering  Shrubs,  which  may 
be  always  kept  very  dwarf,  and  may 
be  planted  pretty  dofe  together  ; 
and  at  the  Foot  of  them,  near  the 
Sides  of  the  Walks,  may  be  planted 
Primrofes,  Violets,  Daffodils,  and 
many  other  Sorts  of  Wood*  flowers ; 
not  in  a  flrait  Line,  but  rather  to  ap- 
pear accidental,  as  in  a  natural 
Wood.  Behind  the  firtt  Row  of 
Shrubs  ihould  be  planted  Syringas^ 
Cytifus*8,  Althaea  Frutex,  Mczere- 
ons,  and  other  flowering  Shrubs  of 
a  middle  Growth ;  which  may  be 
backM  with  Laburnums,  Lilacs, 
Gelder-rofes,  and  other  flowering 
6hrubs  of  large  Growth :  thefe  may 
be  back'd  with  many  other  Sorts  of 
Treesy  riflng  gradually  to  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Quarters,  from  whence 
they  ihould  always  flope  down  every 
Way  to  the  Walks. 

By  this  Diflribution  you  will  have 
the  Pleafure  of  the  flowering  Shrubs 
near  the  Sight,  whereby  you  will  be 
regaled  with  their  Scent,  as  you  pa{s 
through  the  Walks ;  which  is  feldom 
obferved  by  thofe  who  plant  Wilder- 
derneifes  ;  for  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fee  Rofes,  Honey, 
fuckles,  and  other  fmall  flowering 
5  D  Shrubs, 
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SHrubs,  placed  in  the  }i/rM\e  of 
large  Quarters,  under  the  Dropping 
and  Shade  of  large  Treefe,  where 
they  fcldom  thrive;  and  if  they  do, 
the  Pleafure  of  them  is  lof(,  becaufe 
they  are  fecluded  from  the  Sight.  If 
thefe  Quarters  are  (lightly  dug  every 
Winter,  it  will  keep  the  Ground 
clean  from  noxious  Weeds,  and  be 
a  great  Benefit  to  the  Trees.  And 
the  Expence  of  doing  this,  where 
Labour  is  cheap,  cannot  be  very 
confiderabic,  unlcfs  in  very  great 
Plantations. 

But,  befide  thefe  grand  Walks  and 
Openings  (which  Should  always  be 
laid  with  Turf,  and  kept  well  mow- 
ed), there  (hould  be  fome  fmaller 
Serpentine-walks  through  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Quarters,  where  Pcr(ons 
may  retire  for  Privacy.  There  need 
be  nothing  but  the  Ground  of  the 
Place  made  level,  and  kept  hoed,  to 
clear  it  from  Weeds,  which  will  be 
no  great  Trouble  to  do  with  a  Dutch 
Hoe  ;  which  is  broad,  and  will  make 
great  Riddance;  and  then  rake  them 
over  to  make  them  handfome.  Thefe 
Walks  need  not  be  very  broad ;  but 
Ihould  be  turned  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  not  to  deviate  far  from  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Quarter ;  becaufe  there  the 
Trees  being  largeft,  will  afford  the 
ampleft  Shade*,  fix  or  feven  Feet  will 
be  a  fufficient  Width  for  thefe  Walks, 
in  large  Quarters  ;  but  in  fmall  ones, 
four  Feet  is  full  enough.  By  the 
Sides  of  thefe  private  Walks  may  al- 
fo  be  fcattered  fome  Wood-flowers 
and  Plants,  which,  if  artfully  plant- 
ed, will  have  a  very  good  Effect. 

In  the  general  Defign  for  thefe 
Wilderneflcs,  it  fhould  not  be  fludied 
to  make  the  feveral  Parts  correfpond* 
ent  s  for  that  is  fo  formal  and  ftifF, 
as  to  be  now  quite  rejected :  the 
greater  Diverfity  there  is  in  the  Dif- 
tfibatioQ  of  thefe  Part$,  the  more 
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Pleafure  they  will  afford :  and  fiooe* 
according  to  this  Method  of  Defign- 
ing  and  Planting,  the  diflferent  Pans 
never  prefent  themfdves  to  the  fame 
Views,  it  is  no  matter  how  different 
they  are  varied  afunder ;  tbat  Part 
of  them  which  is  moft  in  View  from 
the  Houfe,  or  other  Parts  of  the 
Garden,  may  be  planted  with  Ever* 
greens ;  but  the  other  Parts  may  be 
planted  with  deciduous  Trees  in  tlw 
foregoing  manner. 

The  Part  planted  with  ETergreens 
may  be  difpofed  in  the  following 
manner ;  *uiK.  in  the  Brtt  Line,  next 
the  great  Walks,  may  be  placed  Lan- 
rus-tinu5,  Boxes,  Spurge- laurel,  Ja- 
niper.  Savin,  and  other  dwarf  Ever- 
greens.   Behind  thefe  may  be  placed 
Laurels,    Hollies,  Arbutas*s,    and 
other    Ever « greens    of    a     larger 
Growth.  Next  to  thefe  may  be  pla- 
ced Alaternus's,  Phyllirea's,  Yews, 
CyprefTes,    Virginian  Cedars,    and 
other.  Trees  of  the  fame  Growth ; 
behind  thefe  may  be  planted  AVr- 
'way  and  Silver  Firs,  the  True  Pine, 
and  other  Sorts  of  the  like  Growth  ; 
and  in  the  Middle  fhould  be  planted 
Scotch  Pines,  Pinafler,  and  other  of 
of  the  largeH-growing  Evergreens, 
which  will  afford  a  moft  delightful 
Profpea,  if  the  different  Shades  of 
their  Greens  are  curioufly  intermix- 
ed.   And  in  order  to  render  the  Va- 
riety greater,  there  may  be  many 
Kinds  of  hardy  Ever-greens  obtained 
from  the  North  Parts  ofAmgrica; 
as  there  are  already  fome  in  Emglmiul^ 
which  are  yf&y  fit  for  this  Purpoie, 
and  are  mention^  in  different  Parts 
of  this  Book. 

This  manner  of  feparating  the 
Ever-greens  from  the  deciduons 
Trees  will  not  only  make  a  much 
better  Appearance,  but  alfo  caufe 
them  to  thrive  far  beyond  what  they 
ufually  do  when  intermixed ;  there- 
fine 
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lore  I  ihould  never  advife  any  Pcr- 
fbn  to  plant  them  promifcuoufly  to- 
gether. 

By  what  I  have  faid  concerning 
the  Planting  of  the  Trees  in  Rows, 
one  behind  another^  according  to 
their  different  Growths,  I  would  not 
have  it  anderilood,  that  I  mean 
the  placing  them  in  ilrait  Lines, 
which  is  too  (lifFand  formal  tor  thefe 
Plantations :  all  that  is  intended  is,  to 
place  the  front  Rows  of  Trees  on 
each  Side  the  Walks,  at  an  eqaal 
Dtflance  from  the  Side  of  the  Walks; 
io  ihat  the  Lines  of  Trees  (efpccialy 
the  three  firil]  will  turn  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Walks.  Thofe  be- 
hind may  be  placed  after  the  fame 
manner,  provided  Care  be  taken  to 
allow  each  fafficient  room  to  grow, 
and  that  there  may  appear  no  uneven 
Gaps  in  the  Diftance  of  their  Heads; 
but  that  they  may  all  rife  gradually, 
fo  as  to  form  an  handfome  Slope. 

In  fmali  Gardens,  where  there  is 
not  room  for  chefe  magnificent  Wil- 
dernefTes,  there  may  be  fome  rifing 
Clumps  of  Ever*greens,  fo  defigned 
as  to  make  the  Ground  appear  much 
larger  than  it  is  in  Reality ;  and  if 
in  thefe  there  are  fome  Serpentine- 
walks  well  contrivM,  it  will  greatly 
improve  the  Places,  and  deceive 
thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Ground,  as  to  ics  Size.  Thefe 
Clumps  or  little  Quarters  of  Ever- 
greens ihould  be  placed  juft  beyond 
the  plain  Opening  of  Grafs  before 
the  Hoafe,  where  the  Eye  will  be 
carried  from  the  plain  Surface  of 
Grafs,  to  the  regular  Slope  of  Ever- 

freens,  to  the  great  Pleafurc  of  the 
ieholder  ;  but  if  there  is  a  diflant 
ProfpeA  of  the  adjacent  Country 
from  the  Houfe,  then  this  (hould  not 
be  obllra£led,  but  rather  a  larger 
Opening  allowed  for  the  View, 
bounded  on  each  Side  with  thefe 
rifing  Clumps,  which  may  be  ex- 
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tended  to  half  the  Compafs  of  the 
Ground  :  and  on  the  back  Part  from 
the  Sight,  may  be  planted  the  fcvef- 
ral  Kinds  of  flowering  Shr/ib%  zt- 
cording  to  their  different  Growths^ 
which  will  ftill  add  to  the  Variety. 
Thefe  fmall  Quarters  ihould  not  be 
furrounded  with  TIedges,  for  the 
Reafons  before  given  for  the  larger 
Plantations ;  nor  fhould  they  be  cut 
into  Angles,  or  any  other  ftadied 
Figures,  but  be  deHgned  rather  in  a 
rural  manner ;  which  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  the  other,  for  thefe  Kinds 
of  Plantations. 

In  Wilderneflcs  there  is  but  litt'e 
Trouble  or  Expence  after  their  firft 
planting,,  which  is  an  Addition  to 
their  Value:  the  only  Labour  re- 
quired, is  to  mow  and  roll  the  large 
Grafs-walks,  and  to  keep  the  other. 
Ground -walks  free  from  Weeds. 
And  in  the  Quarters,  if  the  Weeds 
are  hoed  down  two  or  three  times  in 
a  Summer,  it  will  Aill  add  to  their 
Neatnefs.  The  Trees  (hould  alfo  be 
pruned  to  cut  out  all  dead  Wood,  or 
irregular  Branches,  where  they  crofs 
each  other,  and  jull  to  preferve  them 
within  due  Bounds ;  and,  as  was 
before  dbferv*d,  if  the  Ground  be 
flightly  dug  between  the  Trees,  it 
wUl  greatly  promote  their  Vigour. 
This  being  the  whole  Labour  of  a 
Wildernefs,  'tis  no  Wonder  they  are 
fo  generally  efteem'd,  efpcciaily 
when  we  confider  the  Pleafure  they 
afford. 

SWEET  WILLIAMS.  Fidi 
Caryophyllus  Barbatus. 

WILLOW.     Fide  Salix. 

WILLOW,  the  Frend.  Fide 
Epilobium. 

WINE. 

Having  given  Direflions  for  plant- 
ing and  managing  of  Vineyards  in 
England^  under  the  Article /'V/// ;  it 
will  be  neceflary  under  this  Article, 
to  give  fome  Diredions  for  the 
5  D  2  making 
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making  of  Wines;  in  doing  of 
Which,  I  (hall  briefly  infert  what  has 
been  found  the  moft  beneficial  Me- 
thod, of  any  yet  pra£lifed  in  this 
Country  :  for  as  our  Climate  wants 
the  Ailidance  of  the  Sun,  to  ripen 
the  Grapes  properly  for  this  Par« 
pofe ;  fo  the  Prance  of  the  Vigng^ 
rons  abroad  will  be  found  y^x^  defi- 
cient in  England  \  tho*  there  are 
many  things  pradifed  by  thofe.  of 
f ranee ^  which  are  very  worthy  of  the. 
Notice  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
make  Wine  in  England^ 

I  have  before  mentionM,  that 
young  Vines  never  produce  fo  good 
Wine  as  thofe  which  are  twenty  or 
thirty  Years  old ;  fo  that  it  cannot 
be  expeded,  that  thofe  Vineyards 
which  are  fo  young,  as  thofe  which 
bave  been  planted  lately  in  England^ 
Ihould  produce  fo  good  Wine,  as 
they  might  do  when  grown  to  a 
greater  Age;  and  efpecially  thofe 
which  have  beei^  planted  upon  rich 
Carden- ground  near  London^  where 
they  Jiave  generally  been  fituated  on 
a  flat  level  Ground,  and  frequently 
in  'low  moid  Land.  Under  thefe 
Difadvantages,  tc^ether  with  a  Want 
of  Skill,  not  only  in  the  Planting  and 
Management  of  the  Vines,  but  alfo 
in  the  Method  of  making  the  Wine ; 
in  which  lafl,  moil  of  thofe  who 
have  attempted  to  make  Wine  in 
England,  have  been  extremely  ig- 
norant ;  therefore,  from  their  Sue- 
cefii,  there  cannot  be  any  tolerable 
Judgment  formed  of  the  Practica- 
bility of  this  Scheme.  Indeed^  the 
Seafons  of  late  have  not  been  very 
favourable  to  this  Projed ;  but  one 
or  two  cold  Years  (hould  not  difcoa- 
rage  People  from  attempting  this  ; 
fiuce  it  is  often  the  Cafe  in  thofe 
Countries  where  the  Wines,  of  high- 
eft  Price  are  made :  for  the  Summers 
there  are  often  cold  and  moift^  (o  that 
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the  Giapes  do  not  arrive  to  a^ 
Maturi^:  in  which  Cafe  the  >7,^w 
rout  have  retourfe  to  Art,  to  affile  aod 
help  their  Vines,  in  the  time  of  thdr 
Vinuge;  and  it  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Want  of  this  tkiU,  tbtt 
the  Wines  made  ia  EnglmMd  bav» 
failed. 

In  thofe  Coontries  where  theim 
is  not  Heat  enough  to  ripea  the 
Grapes  perfe^y  welU  or  in  bad 
Seafons,  when  the  Grapes  do  not 
come  to  Maturity,  the  Juice  ia 
always  watry  and  poor,  therefore 
.greatly  difpos'd  to'  Fermentatson; 
and  where  there  is  not  Art  nfed  to 
flop  the  Fermentation  at  a  propex 
time,  the  Wine  will  turn  ea^er ;  af« 
ter  which  it  is  impoffible  to  retrieve 
it,  fo  as  to  render  it  good :  altbo* 
by  mixing  and  brewmg  of  this  weak 
eager  Wine  with  fome  of  thefiroag 
foreign  Wines,  there  may  be  a  Li- 
quor  compounded  for  Sale,  yet  this 
can  never  be  fo  pure,  or  wholfome^ 
as*  a  Wine  which  is  made  withoat 
fuch  Art:  yet  that  this  has  been 
pradis'd  by  fome  of  the  Dealers  in 
Wine,  has  been  pofitively  affirmed 
by  the  Perfons  who  have  fold  them 
tikt  Englijb  ]xiM  i  fo  that,  in  fome 
Years,  there  has  been  a  great  Qoan* 
tity  of  the  Juice  of  EngUJh  Grapes 
fold,  which  has  been  ufed  in  the 
brewing  and  mixing  of  Wine  for 
Salc^  by  thofe  who  have  Art  enoogk 
to  render  it  palatable.  Therefor^ 
if  the  Produce  of  the  EngH/b  Vine- 
yards can,  by  being  hdp'd  with  the 
Wines  of  other  Q)unuries,be  rendered 
drinkable ;  if  a  Method  can  be  feuod 
to  anfwer  this,  by  properly  maoi^ 
ing  the  Englifl>  Jnice,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  Wine;  fo  as  to  add 
.  Strengdi  to  it,  and  prevent  its  turn* 
ing  eager  by  Fermentation;  tUs 
Wine  will  be  much  better  for  keep* 
ingi  and  a  whoUbmer  Liquor  fcr 
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drinkiag,  than  any  whidi  is  (o  mix-  that  by.  diminifliing  .the  Quantity; 

ed  and  compounded ;  therefore  it  is  the  Quality  of  the ,  Wine  is  greatly 

worthy  of  the  Attention  of  every  improved :  this  has  been  pra^liied  by 

Perfon,  who  is  defirous  of  Succefsin  an  ingenious  Perfon,  who  made  the 

the  Propagation  and  Improvement  beft  Wine  from  the  Juice  of  Er^HJb 

i>f  E^giiJ^Vintyards,  Grapes,  without  any  other  Art  or 

The  ivrft  thing  to  be  obferv\l  in  Mixture,  than  has  been  done  by  any 

the  making  of  Wine  in  England  (af-  other  Perfon  :  in  his  kifi  Trial  he 

ter  theGrapes  are  as  ripe  as  the  Sea-  boiled  all  the  Juice,  but  not  to  the 

foil  wiB  admit)  is  diat  of  gathering  Conftftence  before-mention'd,  only 

the  Grapes  in  the  middle  of  the  Day,  for  a  (hort  time  to  evaporate  Pare  of 

«nd  in  dry  Weather,  that  they  may  the  Water ;  but  in  this  he  did  not 

have  no  external  Moifture  on  them ;  fiicceed  fo  well,  as  in  the  former 

as  alfo  to  be  careful  not  to  mix  on«  way,  the  Juice  not  fermenting  fo 

ripe  Grapes  with  thofe  which  are  well :  however,  that  might  be  ow- 

tipe ;  fo  that  it  will  be  the  beft  Me*  mg  to  the  want  of  Heat  in  the  Room^ 

thod,  to  gather  only  foch  as  are  the  where  the  Wine  was  making;  for  if 

ripeft  firft,  and  make  good  Wine  of  ^e  Weather  proves  cold  at  the  time 

tiiefe,  leaving  thofe  which. are  \t&  ofVinUge,  there  (hould  be  Stovej^ 

ripe  for  another  Gathering,  which  contriv*d  to  warm  the  Air  of  the 

may  make  a  Wine  of  lefs  Value;  ra-  Room ;  which  will  be  of  great  Ufe 

ther  than  by  endeavouring  to  increafe  in  promoting  the  Fermentation  of- 

the  Quantity,  by  mixing  the  Whole  the  Wine. 

together,   and  thereby  render  the  In  proportion  to  the  Goodnefs  of 

Quality  of  it  lefs  delicate :  and  then  theGrapeis,  the  Juice  fliould  be  more 

Che  Grapes  ihould  be  pick'd  off  the  or  lefs  boiled ;  as  alfo,  according  as 

Stalks;  in  the  4oiRg  of  which,  all  the  Wine  may  be  defired  more  or  lefs 

unripe  Grapes,  or  fuch  as  are  rotten,  Ibongs  for  by  boiling  it  to  evap«« 

Ibould  be  rejefted ;  putting  only  fuch  rate  a  greater  Quantity  of  the  Wa- 

Into  the  Vat,  as  are  found  and  ripe,  ter,  the  remaining  Juice  will  be  the 

When  the  Juice  is  prefs*d  out,  be-  Wronger  and  richer ;  as  we  find  by 

fore  any  Fermentation  is  begun,  Part  the  rich  Wines  oi  Grace ;  as  alfo  the 

of  the  Juice  fhould  be  put  k&to  one  Malmfey,   and   other   rich    fweet 

or  two  large  Coppers  (in  proportion  Wines,  which  are  all  boiled  before 

to  the  Quantity  of  Wine  intended  to  Fermentation ; .  and    tltefe    boiled 

be  made] ;  and  this  Juice  (hpuld  be  Wines  rarely  ever  alter;  fo  that  the 

boiled  until  it  is  brought  to  the  Con-*  longer  they  are  kept,  the  better  they 

iiAence  of  Honey:  and  this  fliould  grow :  and  as  thi^  is  the  Pra&ice  of 

be  added  to  the-  fermenting  Juice  thofe  Countries  where  there  is  faffi- 

left  in  the  Vat;  which  will  prevent  dent  Heat  for  ripening  of  the  Grapes^ 

it  from  fermenting  too  ftrongly,  fo  fo  in  thofe  Countries  where  there  is 

as  to  turn  eager ;  and  will  give  fuch  a  Want  of  Sun,  there  is  a  greater 
a  Body  to  the  Wine,  as  to  render  it  '  Neceflity  for  making  ufe  of  thia 

^t  for  keeping,  and  make  it  a  plea-  Help ;  and  every  Perfon  of  tolerable 

fant  wholfome  Liquor;  for  by  this  Judgment  will,  by  a  few  Trials,  be 

boiling  of  the  Juice  before  Permen-  enabled  to  know,  to  a  Certainty^ 

tation,  the  Water  only  is  evapora?  the  Length  of  Time  which  will  be 

ted,  and  the  Spirit  is  preferv*d ;  fo  proper  to  boil  the  JuicCj  fo    as 
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to  render  the  Wine  perfedlly 
gooH. 

U  at  the  time  when  the  Wine  is 
fermenting,  the  Weather  ihould  prove 
cold,  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  exclude 
the  outer  Air  from  the  Room  ;  and 
alfo  to  make  gentle  Fires  to  pre- 
vent the  cold  Air  from  (lopping  the 
Fermentation,  which  is  the  Pradice 
of  the  Fignerons  upon  the  Rhine ; 
whofe  Pra6lice  we  ihould  imitate, 
iince  their  Climate  approaches  the 
nearefl  to  ours,  of  any  Wine  Coun- 
try. 

But  when  the  Wines  have  proper- 
ly fermented,  it  requires  Skill  to 
know  how  to  flop  the  Fermenta- 
tion ;  for  the  Englijh  Wines  do  frc- 
Sently  ferment  too  much,  whereby 
ey  become  acid  and  poor  :  indeed 
by  this  Method  of  boiling  a  third 
Part  of  the  Juice  to  the  Confiftence 
before-mentionM,  this  is  generally 
prevented.  But  if  there  fliould  be 
any  Danger  of  their  fermenting  too 
violently,  it  may  not  be  improper 
tp  add  a  fmall  Quantity  of  highly 
rectified  Spirits,  drawn  from  the  Lees 
of  the  Wine,  which  is  generally 
pradifed  by  the  moll:  fkilful  Vignt' 
rons  abroad. 

The  Method  of  judging  when 
Wine  has  fermented  its  proper  time, 
is  chiefly  by  the  Tafte;  but  it  de-» 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  Per- 
ibn  who  diredb  this  Affair  having  a 
good  Palate,  to  know  when  the 
Wine  is  in  Perfedlion  ;  for  in  hot  dry 
Years  it  will  require  a  much  greater 
FermenUtion,  and  to  be  continued 
longer,  than  in  moift  cool  Seafons ; 
and  fome  particular  Sorts  of  Grapes 
ivill  take  a  longer  time  to  ferment 
than  others ;  fo  Uiat  it  is  by  no  means 
advifeable  to  mix  different  Sorts  of 
Grapes  together  in  the  Prefs,  becaufe 
there  are  not  any  two  Sorts  but  will 
require  a  different  Degree  of  Fer- 
nenution;  which  will  Qccafion 
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the  Wine  to   be  always   on   die 
Fret. 

When  the  greateft  Fermentation  is 
over,  the  Wine  fhould  be  drawn  aS 
into  frefh  Cafks,  which  muft  be  fill- 
ed within  a  very  little  of  the  Top  i 
but  the  Bung-hole  ihonld  be  left 
open  three  Weeks^  or  a  Month;  to 
give  Vent  to  the  generated  Air; 
and  as  the  Wine  fubfides .  in  the 
Cafks,  fo  they  ihould  be  carefully 
refilled  with  Wine  of  the  fame  Sort 
from  a  Store-cask,  which  fliould  be 
provided  for  that  Purpofe;  bat  this 
mufl  be  done  with  much  Care^  left 
by  haflily  refilling  the  Casks,  the 
Scum  which  is  naturally  prodacM 
upon  ail  new  Wines,  fboald  be 
broken  thereby,  which  will  mix  with 
the  Wine,  and  foul  it,  caufing  it 
to  uke  an  ill  Tafte;  therefore  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  a  Fannd, 
which  (houkl  have  a  Plate  at  the 
fmall  End,  bored  full  of  little  Holes, 
like  the  Nolfel  of  a  Water- pot,  that 
the  Wine  may  pafs  through  in  fmall 
Drops,  which  will  prevent  its  break* 
ing  of  the  Scum. 

After  the  Wine  has  remained  io 
this  State  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  it 
will  be  necedary  to  flop  up  the  Bnng- 
hole,  lefl  by  expofing  it  too  much  to 
the  Air,  the  Wine  (honld  grow  flat, 
and  lofe  much  of  its  Spirit  and 
Strength ;  but  it  mnft  not  be  quite 
flopped  up,  but  rather  fhould  have 
a   Pewter   or  Tui>tnbe,  of  about 
half  an  Inch  Bore,  and  two  Feet 
long,  placed  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Bung-hole.    The  Ufe  of  this  Tube 
is  to  let  the  Air,  which  b  generated 
by  the  Fermenution  of  the  Wine, 
pafs  off,  becaufe  this,  being  of  a  ran- 
cid Nature,  would  fpoil  the  Wine, 
if  it  were  pent  up  in  the  Cafk ;  and 
in  this  Tube  there  may  always  re- 
main fome  Wine,  to  keep  the  Cask 
full,  as  the  Wine  fhall  fubfide  s  and, 
as  it  fliall  be  ntcefliary,  the  Wine  in 
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the  Tube  may  be  eafil/  repleniflied. 
For  want  of  righdy  underfianding 
this  Affair,  a  great  Quantity  of  the 
cboiceft  Wines  of  Itafyy  and  other 
Countries,  have  been  loft.  A  great 
Complaint  of  this  Misfortane  1  re- 
cetved  from  a  very  carious  Gentle- 
man in  Itafyf  who  fays ;  ^  Such  if 
**  the  Nature  of  this  Country  Wines 
in  general  (nor  are  the  choiceft 
CbianiPs  excepted),  that  at  tVtro 
'^  Seafons  of  the  Year,  'uiK*  the  Be- 
ginning oijitnt  and  Siptembir^  the 
Irft  when  the  Grapes  are  in  Flow- 
er, and  the  other  when  they  begin 
to  ripen,  fome  of  the  beft  Wiaes 
^*  are  apt  to  change  (efpecially  at 
'*  the  latter  Seafon) ;  not  that  they 
*^  torn  eager,  but  take  a  moft  nn- 
**  pleafant  Taile,  like  that  of  a  rot- 
*'  ten  Vine-leaf,  which  renders  them 
'^  not  only  unfit  for  drinking,  but 
''  Mo  to  make  Vinegar  of;  and  is 
*'  called  the  Stttembrine.  And  what 
''  is  nioft  ftrange  is,  that  one  Cask, 
**  drawn  out  of  the  fame  Vat,  (hall 
**  be  infeded,  and  another  remain 
**  perfedly  good,  and  yet  both  have 
**  been  kept  in  the  fame  Cellar. 
"  As  this  Change  happens  not  to 
Wine  in  Flasks  (though  that  will 
turn  eager),  I  am  apt  to  attribute 
it  to  fome  Fault  in  refilling  the 
"  Cask,  which  muft  always  be  kept 
**  full ;  which,  either  by  letting 
'<  alone  too  long,  till  the  Decreafe 
**  be  too  great,  and  the  Scum  there 
''  naturally  is  on  all  Wines  thereby 
'*  being  coo  much  dilated,  is  fubje^ 
"  to  break  ;  or  elfe,  being  broken 
**  by  refilling  the  Cask,  gives  it  that 
**  vile  Tafte.  But  againft  this  there 
<f  is  a  very  ftrong  Objedtion;  i.  e, 
'<  that  this  Defeat  feizes  the  Wine 
**  only  at  a  particular  Seafon ;  visn, 
**  Septemt^Ti  over  which  if  it  gets, 
**  it  will  keep  good  many  Years.  So 
''  that  the  Cafe  is  worthy  the  In- 
*<  quiry  of  ^acuraliib,  fince  it  it 
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*'  evident,  that  moft  Wines  are  more 
**  or  lefs  afFe£led  with  this  Diftem- 
**  per,  during  the  firft  Year  after 
"  making." 

Upon  receiving  this  Information 
from  Laly^  I  confulted  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hales  of  TetUingtw^  who  was 
then  making  many  Experiments  on 
fermenting  Liquors;  and  received 
from  him  the  following  curious  So- 
lution of  the  Caufe  of  this  Cbange 
in  Wine,  which  I  fent  over  to  my 
Friend  in  Italy^  who  has  tried  the 
Experiment ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
anfwered  his  Ejcpedation,  in  pre- 
ferving  the  Wine,  which  was  thus 
managed,  perfedly  good:  he  has 
alfo  communicated  the  Experiment 
to  feveral  Fignerens  in  difFerent 
Parts  oi  Italy  ^  who  are  repeating  the 
fame:  which  take  in  Dr.  flales*s 
Words. 

"  From  many  Experiments  which 
"  I  made  the  lad  Summer,  I  find 
'*  that  all  fermented  Liquors  do  ge- 
^  nerate  Air  in  large  Quantities, 
**  during  the  time  of  their  Fermen- 
'*  tation;  for,  from  an  Experiment 
**  made  on  twelve  Cubic  Inches  of 
**  Malaga  Raifins,  put  into  eighteen 
**  Cubic  Inches  of  Water  the  Be- 
**  ginning  of  Marcb^  there  were 
*'4li  Cubic  Inches  of  Air  gene- 
"  rated  by  the  Middle  of  April ; 
**  -but  afterwards,  when  the  Fermen- 
tation was  over,  it  reforbed  a 
great  Quantity  of  this  Air.  And 
*•  from  forty-two  Cubic  Inches  of 
"  Ale  from  the  Tun  (which  had 
'*  fermented  thirty -four  Hours  be- 
**  fore  it  was  put  into  the  Bolt-head] 
**  had  generated  639  Cubic  Inches 
**  of  Air,  from  the  Beginning  of 
*'  March  to  the  Middle  of  Jime,  af- 
"  ter  which  it  reforbed  thirty-two 
"  Cubic  Inches  of  Air :  from  whence 
it  is  plain,  that  fermented  Liquors 
do  generate  Air,  during  the  time 
**  of  their  Fermentatioo;  but  afcer- 
<  5  D  4  <'  wards 
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''wards  they  are  in  ao  smbibtng  ''noDangerof  ktdngin  too  Anch 

*'  Scale  \  which  may*  periiaps,  ac-  ^  Air  to  the  Wine. 
''  count  for  the  Alteration  of  t^e        *'  As  the  Wine  in  the  lower  Tube 

nice  Italian  Wines ;    for   Wine,  ^  ihall  fabfide*  it  may  be  re-filied  hy 

daring  the  £rft  Year  after  making.  '*  introducing  a  Sender  Fannd  tfaro^ 

continues  fermenting  more  or  lefs,  *^  the  (nail  Tube*   down    to    cfa« 

*'  during  which  time  a  great  Quan*  '*  Scum  npon  the  Sariacc  of    eh* 

**  tity  of  Air  is  generated,  until  the  <'  Wine  in  the  larger  Tube,  ioas  to 

^*  Cold  in  Stptembir  put  a  Stop  to  **  prevent  its  being  broken  by  tbe 

*^  it ;  after  which  it  is  in  an  imbibe-  **  Wine  falling  too  violently  opon  it. 

**  ing  State.    For  the  Air  thus  ge-  ^  This  Experiment  being  tried  widi 

**  nerated  vt  of  a  rancid  Nature  (as  **  Glafs  Tubes,  will  give  an  (^por- 

*'  the  Grotto  deJCanoJ,  and  will  kill  *'  tunit^  to  obferve  what  Impreffioo 

f '  a  living  Animal,  if  put  into  it.  So  **  the  different  States  of  the  Air  hare 

*<  that  if,  during  the  Fermentation  "  upon  the  Wine,  by  iu  rifiag  or 

*^  of  the  Wine,  there  are  two  Quarts  **  falling  in  the  Tubes  ;  and  if  it 

<<  of  this  rancid  Air  generated,  which  ^fucceob,   it  may   be  afterwards 

*^  is  clofely  pent  up  in  the  upper  ^'  done  by  wooden  or  metal  Tobcs, 

^  Part  of  the  VeiTel,  when  the  Cold  '*  which  will  not  be  in  Danger  of 

"  fhould  ftop  the  Fenfientation,  the  ''  breaking.*' 
''  Wine,  by  abforbing  this  Air,  be-        This  curious  Experiment,  hairing 

*'  comes  foul,  and  acquires  this  ran-  fucceeded  where-ever  it  has  yet  ~ 


*'  cid  Tafte ;  to  prevent  which ,  I  tried,  will  be  of  great  Service  in  the 

would  propofe  the  following  £x-  Management  of  Wines,  there  beiif 

**  periment :  many  ufeful  Hints  to  be  taken  from 

**  jSuppofe  the  Vef-  it,  pardcularly  with  regard  to  fer- 

'*  fel    A    filled  with  menting  Wines;  for  fince  wc  find^ 

**  Wine;  in  the  Bung-  that  Wines  too  long  fermented  (efpe- 

'^  hole  of  this  VeiTel  cially  thofe  which  are  produced  is 

*' b,  I  would  have  a  cool  Countries)  do  feldom  keep  well; 

**  Glafs  Tube  of  two  fo,  by  letting  them  ftand  in  a  cod 

*'  Feet  long,  and  about  two  Inthes  Place,    the  Fermentation    will    be 

**  Bore,  fixed  with  a  Pewter  Socket  checked,  which  will  render  the  Wine 

**  cloiieiy  cemented,  fo  as  that  there  foul,  and  fubjed  to  turn  eager:  there* 

*f  may  be  no  Vacuities  on  the  Sides ;  fore  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to 

"  and  into  this  Tube  fhould  be  an-  keep  the  Wine  in  an  equal  Tempen^ 

^*  other*  of  about  half  an  Inch  Bore,  tnre  of  Air ;  which  may  be  known 
**  clofely  fixed  ;   the   lower  Tube  .  by  hanging  a  Thermometer  in  the 

*'  ihould  always  be  kept  about  half  Vault. 

<*  full  of  Wine,  op  to  X,   which        But  after  the  Wine  has  pafied  its 

<'will   fupply   the  Vefifel,    as  the  Fermentarion  in   the  Vat,  and  is 

''  Wine  therein  fhall  fubfide,  fo  that  drawn  off  into  the  Casks,  it  will  le- 

*'  there  will  be  no  room  left  in  the  quire  ibmcthing  to  feed  upon ;  fo 

**  upper  Part  of  the  VeiTel  to  con-  that  you  ihould  always  preserve  a 

'<  uin  generated  Air,    which  will  few  Bunches  of    the  bell  Grapes, 

<*  pafs  off  through'  the  upper  fmall  which  may  be  hung  op  in  a  Room 

**  Tube,  which  mull  be  always  left  for  that  Purpofe,  until  there  be  Oc- 

''  open  for  this  Purpofe;  and  the  cafion  for  tbem^  when  they  ihould 

V  Tube  being  imall,  there  will  be  be^ickedofftht  Stalkf«  and  two  or 

three 
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tkree  goodHa&dfak  pot  ioto  each 
Caslc,  according  to  their  feveral 
Sizes :  for  want  of  this,  many  times 
People  make  ttfe  of  other  things, 
nfhich  are  by  no  means  ib  proper  for 
diis  Purpofe. 

When  the  Wine  has  remained  one 
Year  upon  the  Lees,  it  is  commonly 
drawn  off  into  other  Veffels  s  hot 
^hcn  this  is  done,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add  a  Qoantity  of  dried 
Grapes,  or  Raifins  of  the  San,  fafi- 
cient  for  the  Wine  to  feed  upon  i 
bat  great  Otxemuft  be  had,  that  the 
Qoantity  is  not  fo  great,  as  to  raiic 
a  new  Fermentation  in  the  Wine, 
wrhich  will  endanger  its  toming  acid. 
Abovit  fix  or  feven  Ponnds  of  thc&, 
dean  picked  from  Stalks,  will  be 
f  affident  for  one  Hogihead  of  Wine, 
amd  more  may  be  prcjadidal. 

As  the  Wine  will  fubfide  in  the 
Vefiels  daring  its  Continuance  there- 
in; fo  it  is  the  ufual  Method,  to 
TO-fill  the  VeiTels  from  tine  to  time 
with  feme  Wine,  as  nearly  like  the 
Sort  as  poiible  s  for  if  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent Nature  from^hat  in  the  Vef- 
iels,  or*  much  newer,  it  will  often 
excite  a  Fermentation,  which  will 
prove  hurtful  to  the  Wine :  therefore, 
when  there  is  wanting  a. Supply  of 
proper  Wine,  it  wiU  be  a  good  Me- 
thod to  £11  up  the  Vefiel  with  finall 
Pebbles  cleanly  wafhed,*  which  is 
what  I  have  known  pra^lifisd  with 
Succcfs. 

WOODS  and  Groves  are  die 
greateft  Ornaments  to  a  Country- 
feat  ;  therefore  every  Seat  is  greatly 
defedive  without  them  ;  Wood  and 
Wkter  being  abfc^tely  neceiTary  to 
lender  a  Place  agreeable  and  plea- 
iant*  Where  there  are  Woods  al- 
ready grown  to  a  large  Size,  fo^toa- 
•  ted  as  to  be  taken  into  the  Garden, 
or  fo  nearly  adjoining,  as  that  an 
eafy  Communication  may  be  made 
from  the  Qarden  to  the  Wood ;  they 
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may  be  fo  contrived  by  catting  o 
winding  Walks  thro'  them,  as  to 
fender  them  the  moft  delightfal  and 
pleafant  Parts  of  a  Scat  (elpecially  in 
the  Heat  of  SammerJ,  when  thofe 
Walks  a£brd  a  goodly  Shade  from 
the  fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun. 

As  I  have  already  treated  of  the 
Ufe  and  Beauty  of  Wildernefies,  and 
have  given  Diredions  for  the  making 
and  planting  of  them  ;  I  (hall  not 
inlarge  much  upon  that  Had  in  this 
Place:  dierefore  I  fliall  only  give 
ibme  ihetrt  Inftrodtions  for  the  cat- 
ting and  making  of-thefe  Wood^ 
walks  in  thofe  Places  where  Perfona 
are  fo  happy  as  to  have  any  grown 
Woods,  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near  the 
Habitation,  and  are  either  taken  in- 
to the  Garden,  or  Walks  made  from 
the  Hoafe  or  Garden,  leading  ta 
them ;  as  alfo  how  to  plant  and  de- 
corate the  Sides  of  thefe  Walks  with 
Shrubs  and  Flowers,  fo  as  to  render 
them  agreeable  and  j^afant. 

Where  Perfons  have  the  Conve- 
nience of  grown  Woods  near  the 
Habitation,  fo  as  that  there  ma/ 
be  an  eafy  Communication  front 
one  to  the  other,  there  will  be 
little  Occafion  for  Wilderneflce 
in  the  Garden ;  fince  the  natural 
Woods  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to 
render  them  much  pkafanter  than 
any  new  Plantation  can  poffibly  ar- 
rive to  within  the  Compafs  of  twenty 
Year^,  where  the  Trees  make  the 
greateft  Progrefs  in  their  Growth  t 
and  in  fuch  Places  where  their 
Growth  is  flow,  there  cannot  be  ex- 
pe^ed  Shade  equal  to  the  grown 
Woods,  in  double  that  Numoer  of 
Years:  but  there  is  not  only  the 
Fleafure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  Shade 
from  thefe  Woods,  but  alfo  a  great 
Expence  faved  in  the  planting  of 
WiiderneiTes ;  which,  if  they  are 
larg9,  and  the  Trees  to  be  purchased, 
wiU  amount  tq  no  fmall  Sum. 

*     If 
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If  the  Wood  is  fo  iitoated,  as  that 
Cfae  Gardea  may  be  contrived  be- 
tween the-  Houfe  and  that,  then 
the  Walk  into  the  Wood  fhoald 
be  made  as  near  to  the  Houfe 
8s  poifible ;  that  there  may  not  be 
too  much  open  Space  to  walk  thro* 
in  order  to  get  into  the  Shade :  if 
the  Wood  is  of  fmall  Extent,  then 
there  will  be  a  Neccffity  of  tvvifting 
of  the  Walks  pretty  much,  fo  as  to 
snake  as  much  Walking  as  the  Com- 
pafs  'oF  Ground  will  admit;  bat 
there  (hould  be  Care  takeif  not  to 
bring  the  Turns  fo  near  each  other, 
»s  that  the  two  Walks  may  be  ex* 
poCed  to  each  other,  for  want  of 
a  fttikient  Thicknefs  of  Wood  be- 
tween ;  bat  where  the  Wood  is  large, 
theTwifts  of  the  Walks  (hould  not 
approach  nearer  to  each  other  than 
fixty  or  eight  Feet ;  or  in  very  large 
Woo<k  double  that  Dii^nce  will  be 
jet  better ;  becaafe,  when  the  Un- 
der-wood is  cut  down,  which  will 
be  abfolutely  neceifary  every  tenth 
CHT  twelfth  Year,  according  to  its 
Growth,  then  the  Walks  will  be 
^uite  open,  until  the  Under-wood 
^rows  up  again,  unlefs  a  Border  of 
Shrubs,  iQcermixM  with  fome  Ever- 
greens, is  planted  by  the  Sides  of 
the  Walks ;  which  is  what  I  would 
iccommend,  as  this  will  greatly  add 
to  the  Pleafure  of  thefe  Walks. 

Thefe  Wood-walks  (hould  not  be 
kfs  than  eight  or  nine  Feet  broad  in 
fmall  Wo^s;  but  in  large  ones 
fifteen  Feet  will  not  be  too  much: 
and  on  each  Skle  of  the  Walks,  the 
Border  of  Shrubs  and  Ever  greens 
may  be  nine  or  ten  Feet  broad  j 
which  may  be  fo  managed,  aft  to 
fiiut  out  the  View  from  one  Part  of 
the  Walk  to  the  other,  at  thofe  times 
when  the  Under -wood  is  cut  down ; 
at  which  times  there  will  be  an  abfo* 
lute  OccafiOQ  for  fuch  Plantations  ; 
and  at  all  times  they  will  afford 
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great  Pkafare,  by  adding  to  the  Va- 
riety,  as  aHb  by  their  fragrant 
Odour. 

The  former  Method  which  was 
pradis*d  in  cutting  of  thefe  Walks 
thro*  Woods,  was,    to  have  them 
ftrait   as    poffible;     fo  that   there 
was     much    Trouble     to     make 
Sights  thro'  the  Woods,  for  Dire- 
€tion  how  to  cut  them  ;  but  where 
this  was  prad]s*d,  erery  Tree  which 
ftood  in  the  Line,  good  and  bad, 
was  cut  down;    ai^  many  dmet 
boggy  or  bad  Gronnd  was  takes  ia- 
to  the  Walktf;  fo  that  an  Expenoe 
of  Draining  and  Levelling  was  ae- 
ceflary  to  render  them  proper  for 
walking  on:  befidesthis,  tho-ewere 
many  other  In^onvenienctes  attead- 
ing  thefe  flrait  Cots  thro*  Woods;  ai, 
fii%,  by  letting  in  a  great  Draught 
of  Air,  which  in  wtndy  Weather 
renders  the  Walks  unpleafant;  aad 
then  thefe  Cats  will  appear  at  a  great 
Diftance  from  the  Woods,  whidi 
will  have  a  very  bad  E§e6ty  dtero' 
fore  the  modem  Pradice  of  twifting 
the  Walks  thro*   Woods  is  to  be 
preferred.     In  the  cutting  of  thefe 
Walks,  there  (hould  be  particokr 
Care  taken  to  lead  them  over  the 
iinootheftand  foundeft  Part  of  the 
Ground;  as  alfo  to  avoid  catting 
down  the  good  Trees ;  fo  that  when- 
ever thefe  ftand  in  the  Way,  it  will 
be  better  to  lead  the  Walk  on  one 
Side,  than  to  have  the  Tree  (bad  io 
the  middle:,  for  altho*  fome  Perfofls 
may  contend  for  the  Beauty  of  foch 
Trees  which  are  left  ftaoding  ia 
Walks  ;  yet  it  muft  be  allow'd,  that 
vnlefs  the  Walk  is  made  much  broa^i- 
er  in  thofe  Places  than  in  the  odier, 
the  Trees  will  occafion  ObftrodioDS 
to  the  Walkers,  efpecially  when  two 
or  three  Perfons  are  walking  toge- 
ther :  fo  that  it  will  be  much  better 
to  have  the  Walks  intirely  dearfrom 

Trees ;  and  where  any  largc-fpn**- 

isg 
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log  Tree  ftands  near  the  Walk,  t6  i.  XmAmrnEuvM  /in  JSf^Sei" 

Coc  away  the  fmall' Wood,  fo  as  to  ftitpMm   majore,    H.  L,      Eternal 

make  an  Opening  round  the  Trees,  Flower,  or  Ptarmica,.  with  a  large 

w^here  there  may  be   ibme   Seats  fiogle  purple  Flower, 

plac'd,  for  Perfons  to  reft  under  the  ^  z.XEHAUTHEiAVhiJforepIinopwr'' 

Shade  :  the  Tarns  made  in   thefe  ftireo  majorg.  U,  L.     Eternal  Flow-^ 

Walks  ihoald  be  as  natural  as  pof-  er,  or  Ptarmica,  with  a  large  dou« 

fible ;  nor  ihoald  there  be  too  many  ble  purple  Flower, 

of  them,  for  that  will  render  the  3.  Xbrantukmum  fore  fimpUei 

Walking  thro^  them  difagreeable ;  aI^^»  H.  L,     Eternal  Flower,   or 

therefore  the  great  Skill  in  making  Ptarmica,  with  a  fingle  white  Flow^ 

of  thefe  Walks  is,    to  make  the  er. 

Tarns  fo  eafy  as  not  to  appear  like  4*  Xeranthemvm  fon  pJtno  a/- 

a  Work  of  Art,  nor  to  extend  them  ho.  H.  I.    Eternal  Flower,  or  Ptar- 

ilrail  to  fo  great  Length,  as  chat  mica,  with  a  double  white  Flower. 

Perfons  who  may  be  walking  at  a  5.  XERANTHSMUM^^r^  JSmf/ici 

great  Diftance,  may  be  expofed  to  furpureo    mimre,    fourn.      Eternal 

the  Sight  of  each  other :  both  thefe  l^lower,  or  Ptarmica,  with  a  lefler 

Extremes  (hould  be  avoided  as  much  fingle  purple  Flower. 

as  poflible,  iince  they  are  equally  i-  Xekavt uemv u  Jlore purputis 

difagreeable    to    Perfons    of    true  Jtmftliei  minimo^  femine  maximo.  H, 

Tafte.     When  a  Wood  is  properly  i».    Eternal   Flower,   or  Ptarmica, 

snanag*d  in  this  Way,  and  a  few  with    a   very  fmall   finale  purple 

Places  properly  left  like  an  open  Flower,  and  a  large  Seed. 

Grove,  where  there  are.  fome  large  '  Thefe    Flowers    were    formerly 

Trees  fo  fituated  as  to  form  them,  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Englijb 

there  can  be  no  greater  Orniment  to  Gardens  than  at  prefent;  efpedally 

a  fine  Seat,  than  fuch  a  Wood.  the  two  Sorts  with  double  Flowers  ; 

which  the  Gardeners  near  Z^nim  did 

'%i^'^^'%C^'%i^  now*rt  "wh^ch^thirbroug^^^^^^ 

Market  ii)  the  Winter-fcafon,  to  fct 

in  GlalTes  in  Rooms,  to  fupply  the 

X  E  Place  of  other  Flowers,  which  are 

not  eafy  to  be  procur'd  at  that  Sea- 

XERANTHEMUM,      Eternal  fon ;  for  thefe,  being  gathered  whea 

Flower,  or  Purmica,  vulgQ,  they  are  fully  blown,  and  carefully 

The  QharaBers  are  ;  dry'd,  will  continue  fre(h  and  bcau- 

h  bath  a/ealy  Jiher-cohur^d  per"  tiful  many  Months  ;  but  as  there  arc 

mantnt  Empalem*ni :  the  FUwer  is  no  other  Colours  in  thefe  Flowers 

dry  ;  tbi  Difi  confifting  of  many  plain  but  White  and  Purple,  the  Garden- 

Petals f  banjing  »a  Embryoes  ajixed  to  ers  had  a  Method  of  dipping  them 

them ;  yet  are  included  in  tbe  fami  into  various  Tindlures,  fo  as  to  have 

EmpaUmtnt  nuitb  the  Florets^  tubicb  fome  of  a  fine  Blue,  others  Scarlet  • 

rtft  on  tbe  Embryoes,  *wbicb  after^  and  fome  Red,  which  made  a  pretty 

'ward  become  Seeds ^  each  bearing  a  Variety;  and,  if  they  were  rightly 

leafy  Head.  ilain'd,  and  afterwards  hung  up  till 

The  Species  are;  they  were  thorough-dry,  they  would 

continue 
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tMtimiethrir  Colottnatloegfts  die  The  CkfraSirsnnt 

flowcn  eadored.  li  hath  a  Lilj-JUwer,  c9t^flimg  m/ 

AU  Khcie  Softs  are  propagated  by  mt  Lea/^  and fiMf§i  txaSlj  Ukt  tb^ 

Seeds,  which  flioold  be  fown  in  a  ff  the  tmim^n  Iris:  tin  Pointal  U 

wurm  Border  in  Aagmfti  obferving  fumijbednoitb  thmLf^vei  ;  hi  the 

t»  water  and  (hade  the  Ground,  if  EmpaUmtnt  tmnu  /#  a  Fruit  Jbmptd 

theSeafoB  piovei  warm  and  dry,  likt  thai  9/ tbg  €9mnud  Iris :  theRMt 

vntil  the  Plants  are  come  up ;  aftar  //  hmlhossst  •r  C9u^s  ofwsany  Caais^  ik 

which  they  muft  be  kept  clean  Irom  which  it  differs  from  the  Iris,  , 

Weeds,  and,  in  dry  Weather^  ibonld  The  Species  are  ; 

lie  pow-and-then  nfrefli'd  with  Wa-  1 .  Xiphiov  Perficumpr^e9X,fl9r§ 

ter.     When  the  Plants  are  aboot  variegate.  Tetfm.  EauAyPerfian  bolb- 

two  Inches  high,   they  ihoald  be  ens  Fiower-de-laoct  with  a  yane- 

prkk'id  out  into  another  Border  un«>  gated  Flower, 

derm  warm  Wall,  Pale,  orHedge,  a«  Xipkiom  ange^ifiUum^  fieri 

at  about  four  or  five  Inches  Dtftance  e/A^,    Uhie    imferieri  riBms   mire9. 

from  each  other.    In  this  Place  the  Beerh.  hsd.    Narrow-leav*d  balboas 

Plants  will  ea'dnre  the  Cold  of  oor  Irb,  with  a  white  Flower^  and  the 

4Mrdinary  Winters  extremely  well ;  lower  Part  of  the  Lip  of  a  ydknr 

and  tn  the  Spring  will  require  no  Colour. 

ftrtber  Care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  3.  Xiprioh  emge^feUwm^  ceerte- 

from  Weeds;  for  they  may  remain  iee-we/acettm^  sua odenm.  B^erh.  Ltd 

m  the  fame  Hace  for  good.  In  Jane  Common   narrow  -  leav*d    bolboas 

tiiey  will  begin  to  flower,  and'  the  Iris,    with    a  blue  Tiolet-coiooiM 

Beginning  oijsdy  they  will  be  fit  to  Flower,  without  Scent, 

gather  for  drying  :  but  a  few  of  the  4.  Xiphion  euigs^ifeUam^  fiere 

beft  and  moft  double  Flowers  of  each  hstee  inedore*  Tearts.    Narrow- lear*d 

Kind  fliould  be  fufferM  to  remain  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  yellow  Flower, 

Jbr  Seed  ;  which,   in  about    two  without  Scent. 

Months  time^  will  be  ripe,  and  the  5.  Xiphion  anguftifilitm^  fiire 

Plants  will  perifh  foon  after ;  fo  that  ex  welacee-purpureel^  coersdeo  fedle^ 

the  Seeds  muft  be  annually  fown»  in  fcestte^  <uariegato^  notata.  Beerh.  Ud, 

Older  to  preferve  them.  Narrow-leaved  bulbous  Iris,  with  a 

TbeSeedsof  thefePhintsarema-  violet-purple  and  pale-blue  varie- 

By  times  fown  in  the  Spring ;  bat  gated  Flower, 

^eyfeldom  grow  fo  well  at  chat  Sea-  6.  Xiphion  anguftifsUum^  fttaJu 

ion  ;  nor  wiU  the  Plants  grow  near  repandis  a/his^  ereais  dilate  cirraUis^ 

lo  large,  or  prodnoe  near  the  fame  iacuashentibm  fallide  earule/ceittihus. 

Quantity  of  Flowers,  as  thoie  which  Boer,  Ind.     Narrow-leav'd  bolboas 

are  fown  in  Autumn:  lor  which  Iris,  whofe  Flower  hath  white  Fails; 

fteafans,  that  time  (hould  be  pre*  the  upright  Leaves  of  a  Sky.blue, 

IcirM.    Bcfides,   it  often  happens,  and  the  under  oi^es  of  a  pale-bluiih 

that  the  Plants  which  come  op  of  Colour. 

the  Spring-fowing,   rarely  produce  7.  Xiphion  asfajtifelisme^  peiaBs 

good  Seeds,  unlcdb  the  Seafon  prove  rtpasidis  aurfis,  iuctuaheatihus  palUds 

very  favourable.  Jia'vis^  ereOis  dilate  eartUeis.  Beerh» 

XIPHION»Balboi»Iria,orFlow*  /W.     Narrow-leavM  bulbous  Iris, 

cr-dc4ufe.  whofe  Flower  hath  ytOowFalky  and 

the 
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Ae  upright  Leaves  are  of  a  dej-UiM  IWe  ar#  many  other  Varie^e* 

Coldor.  of  this  Flower,  which  have  beea  of 

8.  XiPHioN  anguftifelium^  Jhn  late  Years  obuinM  from  Seeds :  their 
majore  dilute  cmruleo.  Narrow-Jeav'd  Numbers  are  every  Year  fo  mock 
bulbous  Iris,  with  a  large  sky-blue  increased  that  way,  that  it  would  bo 
.Flower.  endlefs  to  enumerate  them  all ;  then- 

9.  XiPHiOH  aniufiifolium,  Jkri  fore  I  fhall  proceed  to  thek  Cttltai«» 
majwt  Mlute  atruUo^  limis  mbris  in  which,  I  fhall  firft  begin  with  the 
0ltgamter  ftrmt9.  Narrow  -  leav'd  Method  of  raiiing  them  from  Seeds^ 
bulbous  Irif,  with  a  large  sky-blue  that  being  the  way  to  obtain  se» 
Flower/elegantly  ftriped  with  Red.  Varieties. 

10.  XiPHioN  mnguftifiUumy  fort  Having  procured  a  Parcel  of  Seedi^ 
m^jwt  mlh:  Narrow-leav'fl  bulbous  from  good  Flowers,  the  fieginnis^ 
Iris,  with  a  large  white  Flower.  of  Septembir,  you  ihould   provide 

f  I .  XiPHioN  anguftifolium^  fiori  fome  flat  Pans  or  fioxes,  which  mult 

majore  alhg^  linm  iilutt  caruleoy  &  have  Holes  in  their  Bottoms  to  let 

piais   <violace9   diftinSQ.    Narrow-  the  Moiilure  pafs  oflF;  thefe  ftooli 

leav'd  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  large  white  be  fiird  with  heStk  light  fandy  £aitl^ 

Flower,  with  sky-blue  Stripes,  and  and  the  Seeds  fown  thereon  pcettf 

fpotced  with  Violet.  thick,  obierving  to  fcatter  them 


12.  XiPHioN  anguftifolium^  Jlori  equally  as  pofltble  \  then  cover 
majore  fafuraie  vh/acio.  Narrow-  over  about  half  an  Inch  thick  with 
leav*d  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  Jarge  the  fame  freih  light  Earch,  and  place 
deep  violet-colourM  Flower.  the  Boxes  or  Paos  where  they  majr 

13.  Xjphion  anguftifoliumt  fore  have  the  morning  Sun  till  Elevem 
majorey  fetalis  repandis  dUuie  c^rw  o'Clock  \  and  if  the  Seafott  fheold 
/r/V,  ere&is /iUurate  wokceo.  Nar-  prove  ytty  dry^  they  muft  be  nowr 
row-leav'd  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  large  aad-then  refrefhM  with  Water. 
Flower,  whofe  Falls  are  of  a  Sky-  In  this  Situation  they  may  remui 
blue,  but  the  upright  Petals  are  of  until  the  Middle  of  OSober^  wkea 
H  deep- violet  Colour.  they  ihould  be  removM  into  a  move 

14.  XiPHioH  emguftifolium^  JUri  open  Pofition,  where  they  may  hMffc 
majore  diluti  tceruleo,  peiaiis  repan-  the  full  Sun  m oft  Part  of  the  Days 
Ms  jlavis.  Narrow-leav*d  bulbous  in  which  Place  they  mnft  abide  A 
Iris,  with  a  large  sky-blue  Flower,  the  Winter,  obfervine  to  keep  them 
with  yellow  Falls.  clear  from  Weeds  and  Mofs,  which, 

1 5.  XiPHioM  ongMfiUum^  JUre  at  this  Seafon,  are  very  apt  to  fpread 
majore  faturatius  'utQiaceOy  firiis  rm-  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  m 
Bris  eleganter  variegato.  Narrow-  Pots,  when  they  are  expofed  to  titt 
leav*d  bulbous  Iris,  with  a  deep  vio-  open  Air. 

let  -  coloured    Flower,    beautifully        In  the  Spring  the  Plants  will  ap« 

ftriped  with  Red.  pear  above-ground;  when,  if  the 

16.  XiPHiov  anguftifolium^  flore  Seaibn  is  dry,  they  mull  be  now- 
majorit  petalis  repandis  dilitte  ceerw  and -then  refrefhM  with  Water,  and 
leo^  ereBis  fla^oo,  Narrow-leav*d  conftantly  kept  clear  from  Weeds; 
bulbous  Iris,  whofe  Flower  hath  pale-  and  as  the  Seafon  advances,  and  the 
blue  Falls,  but  the  upright  Leaves  Weatherbecomes  warm,  they  (hould 
fre  of  a  yellow  (Colour.  be  again  removed  into^  (heir  former 

(had/ 
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fliady  SitaatioD,  where  they  may  en- 
]by  the  morning  Sun  only.  When 
the  Plants  begin  to  decay  (which 
will  be  in  Junf),  they  mnfl  be  clear- 
ed from  Weedt»  and  dead  Leaves, 
and  fome  freih  Earth  fifted  over 
them  about  half  an  Inch  thick,  ftili 
foffering  them  to  abide  in  the  fame 
Situation  all  the  Summer- feafon; 
daring  which  time  they  will  require 
no  farther  Care,  but  (o  keep  them 
clear  from  ]Weeds,  until  the  Begin- 
ning of  0^(>^/r ;  when  they  mulibe 
again  removed  into  the  Sun,  and  the 
Surface  of  the  J£arth  lightly  taken ' 
oflF,  and  fome  frefh  Eartn  fifted  over 
them* 

In  this  Place  they  muft  remain  all 
the  Winter,  as  before ;  and  in  the 
Spring  they  muft  be  treated  as  was 
direded  for  the  former  Year. 

When  the  Leaves  are  decay'd,  the 
Bulbs  (hould  be  carefully  taken  up 
(which  may  bebeft  done  by  fifting 
the  Earth  through  a  fine  Sieve) ;  and 
a  Bed  or  two  of  good  frelh  light 
Earth  ihould  be  prepared,  into 
Which  the  Bulbs  muft  be  planted,  at 
^>out  three  Inches  afunder  each 
Way,  and  three  Inches  deep.  Thefc 
Beds  muft  be  conftantty  kept  clean 
from  Weeds  and  Mofs ;  and  in  the 
Spring,  juft  before  the  Plants  come 
up,  the  Surface  of  the  Beds  fliould 
be  ftirr'd,  and  fome  frefti  Earth  fift- 
ed over  them  about  half  an  Inch 
thick,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen 
the  Roots. 

Daring  the  Spring  and  Summer 
they  muft  be  conftantly  weeded  ;  and 
at  MIcbailmas  the  Earth  fliould  be 
again  ftirr'd,  and  fome  frefti  fifted . 
over  the  Beds  again,  as  before ;  ob- 
ferving  in  Winter  and  Spring  ftill  to 
keep  the  Beds  clean,  which  is  the 
whole  Management  they  will  re- 
quire; and  in  Jurn  following  the 
greateil  Part  of  the  Roots  will  flow- 
er I  at  which  lime  you  fliould  care* 
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fally  look  over  thein,  and  pat  down 
a  Stick  by  all  thofe  whofe  Flowers 
are  beautiful,  to  mark  them;  and  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  are  decayed, 
thefe  Roots  may  be  taken  up  to  plant 
in  the  Flower-garden  amongft  other 
choice  Sorts. 

But  the  Nurfery-beds  ihould  fliQ 
remain;  obferving  to  keep  tbem 
clear  from  Weeds,  as  atfo  to  fift  frefli 
Earth  over  them,  as  was  before  di- 
reded; and  the  following  Seafon 
the  remaining  Part  of  the  Roots, 
which  did  not  flower  the  foregoing 
Seafon,  will  now  fliew  their  Blof 
(bms ;  fo  that  you  may  know  which 
of  them  are  worth  preferving  in  the 
Flower-garden,  which  fliould  now 
be  mark*d ;  and  when  their  Leaves 
are  decayed,  they  muft  be  taken  op, 
and  planted,  with  the  other  fine 
Sorts,  in  an  Eaft  Border  of  ^fli 
light  Earth ;  but  the  ordinary  Sorts 
may  be  intermix^  with  other  bulb- 
ous  -  rooted  Flowers  in  the  large 
Borders  of  the  Pleafure  ^^rdeo, 
where,  during  the  Continuance  in 
Flower,  they  will  afford  an  agree* 
able  Variety. 

But  after  thefe  choice  Flowers  are 
obtained  from  Seeds,  they  may  be 
increafed  by  OfFfets,  as  other  bulb- 
ous Flowers  ^re.  Thefe  OflFfets 
fliould  be  planted  in  a  feparate  Bor- 
der from  the  blowing  Roots,  for  one 
Year,  until  they  have  Strength 
enough  to  produce  FloWei^,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  Flower- 
garden  with  the  old  Roots. 

Thefe  Bulbs  need  not  betaken  np 
oftener  than  every  other  Year ;  which 
fliould  always  be  done  foon  after 
their  Leaves  decay,  otherwife  they 
will  fend  forth  frefli  Fibres,  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  remove  them  : 
nor  fliould  they  be  kept  long  out  of 
the  Ground ;  a  Week  or  a  Fort- 
night is  full  enough  {  for  when  they 
are  kept  longer,  their  Bulbs  are  fub- 

jcft 
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}c€t  to  (hrink,  which  caufes  their 
Flowers  to  be  weak  the  following 
Year. 

The  Earth  which  the  Flowers 
thrive  bell  in,  is  a  light  (andy  Lotim; 
and  if  it  be  taken  from  a  Pafture- 
groandy  with  the  Sward,  and  laid  in 
an  Heap  until  the  Grafs  is  through- 
ly rotted,  it  will  be  dill  better  i  for 
tfaefe  Bulbs  do  not  delight  in  a  rich 
dunged  Soil:  nor  ihould  they  be 
planted  in  k  Situation  where  they 
may  be  too  much  expofed  to  the 
Stin ;  for  in  fuch  Places  their  Flow- 
ers will  continue  but  a  few  Days  in 
Beauty,  and  their  Roots  are  apt  to 
decay;  but  in  an  Eaft  Border,  where 
they  have  the  Sun  until  Eleven  of 
the  Clock,  they  will  thrive  and  flow- 
er extremely  well,  efpecially  if  the 
Soil  be  neither  too  wet,  nor  over- 
dry.  From  the  mod  beautiful  of 
thefe  Flowers  ihould  Seeds  be  faved, 
and  fown  tvery  Year ;  which  will  al- 
ways furnifli  new  Varieties,  ibme  of 
which  wdl  gready  exceed  the  ori- 
ginal Kinds. 

The  Ferfian  Iris  is  gready  efteem« 
cd  for  the  Beauty  and  extreme  Sweet- 
nefs  of  its  Flowers,  as  alfo  for  its 
early  Appearance  in  the  Spring,  it 
gen'erally  being  in  Perfedion  in  F/- 
bruary^  or  the  Beginning  of  March, 
according  to  the  Forwardnefs  of  the 
Seafon,  at  which  time  there  are  few 
other  Plants  in  Beauty. 

This  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
Sorts ;  but  the  Boxes  in  which  they 
iire  fown,  fhould  be  put  under  a 
Garden-frame  in  Winter,  to  (belter 
them  from  hard  Froft;  becaufe,  while 
the  Plants  are  young,  they  are  fome- 
what  tender.  From  the  Seeds  of  this 
Kind  I  conid  never  obtain- any  Va- 
rieties, their  Flowers  being  alvvays 
the  fame.         * 

Thefe  Plants  are  alfo  propagated 
by  OfF-fets^  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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the  othet-  Sorts  ;  bat  their  R<JoCs 
fhould  not  be  tranfphtnted  ofceocf 
than  every  third  Year :  nor.  fhould 
they  be  ever  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
long;  becaufe  their  Roots  will  la- 
tireiy  decay  in  a  fhort  time,  fo  as 
not  to  be  recovered  again.  This 
Sort  was  formerly  more  common  ia 
the  Gardens  near  London  than  at  pre- 
fent;  which^  I  fuppofe,  has  beea 
occafion^d  by  the  keeping  the  Roots 
above-ground  too  long,  which  de- 
flroyed  them. 

XYLON,  The  Cotton  Plaat 
The  CharaStn  are  ; 

The  Flonuir  confift's  ofoni  Lssf^  cut 
into  fitveral  Sogmtnts  almofi  to  thg 
Bottom  ;  and  is  of  the  expanded  Bid* 
Jhape :  from  the  Centre  rifes  an  hoUo^a 
fyrdmidal  Tube^  adorned  and  loaded^ 
for  the  mofi  party  *with  Chi*ues  :  from 
the  Empaiement  Jhoots  up  the  Faint ai^ 
fixed  like  a  Nail  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
F/onver,  and  out  of  the  Tube  ;  'whJeh 
is  after^ward  changed  into  a  roundiA 
Fruit,  di*vided  into  fottr  or  morefenu' 
nal  Cells,  gaping  at  the  Top,  andim* 
clofing  Seeds  covered  o*ver  with,  and 
fwrappedwithin,  tbatfoft  duBilefVooi, 
cemmonly  known  by  the  Name  of  Cot« 
ton. 

The5>^rf>jare; 

1.  Xylon,  five  Gofiypium  berha^ 
ceum.  y,B,  Herb  Or  Shrubby  CoctOft« 

2.  Xylon  Americanum  prtefiati' 
tijfimum,  femine  <uirefcente.  Ligon^ 
The  mod  excellent  American  Cotton, 
with  a  greenifh.Seed. 

3 .  X  Y  L  o  N ,  five  Gojfypium  frute" 
fcensannuum^  folio  vitis  ampliori  quin^ 
qucfido,  Injula  Fro^identite,  Fink. 
Fhyt.  Annual  (hrubby  Cotton  of 
the  Ifland  niFro^idcnce,  with  a  large 
quinquefid  Vine  leaf 

4.  Xylon  arboreum,  J,  B,  The 
Tree-cotton. 

5.  Xylom  arboreum ^  flare  fijt<uo. 
Toum.  Trce-CO'.ton,  with  a  yellow 
Flower. 

There 


There  are  fcveral  other  Varieties 
of  this  Plant  in  the  warm  Parts  of 
the  Eafi  and  Wifi-lndits^  where  they 
grow  in  great  Plenty ;  fome  of  which 
have  been  obferved  by  the  Curious 
in  Botany  ;  but  others  have  efcaped 
their  Notice :  Jhowever,  thefe  being 
what  I  have  obferved  growing  in  the 
Ettrop$a»  Gardens,  I  fhall  not  trou* 
Ue  the  Reader  mt)\  an  Enumeration 
of  the  other  Varieties. 

The  firft  Sort  here  mention^  is  cul- 
tivated plentifully  in  Candia^  Lenmos, 
Cyprus^  Malta,  Sicily,  and  at  NapUj ; 
as  alfo  between  jfem/akm  and  Da^ 
mafcus,  from  whence  the  Cotton  is 
brought  annually  into  thefe  North- 
cm  Parts  of  Europe.  It  is  fown 
upon  tilled  Grounds  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  and  cut  down,  and 
reaped,  in  Harvefi,  as  Corn  with  us. 
The  Ground  muil  be  tilled  and  fown 
again  the  fucceeding  Year,  and 
managed  in  fuch  fort,  as  we  do  th^ 
Tillage  for  Com,  and  other  Grain. 
It  is  an  annual  Plant,  periibing  when 
it  hath  perfe£ied  its  Fruit. 

This  Cotton  is  the  Wool  which 
indoles  or  wraps  up  the  Seeds,  and 
is  contained  in  a  kind  of  brown 
Hufk  or  Seed-veiTcl,  growing  upon 
this  Shrub  ;  for  it  is  from  this  Sort 
that  the  vafl  Quantities  of  Cotton  are 
taken,  which  furaifli  our  Parts  of  the 
World:  it  is  brought  from,  the 
I  Hands,  where  the  Natives  take 
great  Care  of  its  Culture*  There 
are  fevcral  Sorts  of  Cotton  fold, 
which  chiefly  difier  according  to  the 
Countries  from  whence  they  come, 
and  the  various  Preparations  made  of 
them  :  the  firft  is  the  Cotton  in  the 
Wool;  that  is  to  fay,  that  which 
comes  from  the  Shell,  from  whi9h 
only  we  take  the  Seed ;  thefe  Cot- 
tons come  from  Cyprus,  Smyrna,  &c. 
1'he  fecond  is  the  Cotton  in  the  Yarn, 
which  comes  from  Damafcus.  The 
Jeru/aUm  Cottons,  which  arc  called 
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Bazaes,  and  are  the  beft  which  9fe 
fold.  The  fecond  and  third  Sorts  are 
alfo  annual :  thefe  areculti  vated  in  tbtf 
Wtft'lnJIies  in  great  Plenty.  Bat  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Sorts  grow  in  Egyfi  % 
thefe  abide  many  Years,  and  ofcen 
arrive  to  be  Trees  of  great  Magni- 
tude»  from  Vtrhich  the  Inhabitantc 
are  annually  fumi(hed  with  great 
Quantities  of  Cotton.  One  of  thele 
Trees  has  a  purpliih,  and  the  other 
a  yellow  Flower;  whidi,  I  believe,  is 
the  only  Difference  between  them* 

The  firft  Sort,  which  is  what  tha 
Inhabitants  of  the  Greek  Iflaads  col- 
tivate,  prcxiuces  fmall  Pods,  whkh 
contain  but  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Cot' 
ton  j  therefore  is  not  io  well  worth 
cultivating  as  fome  of  the  other 
Sorts ;  nor  is  the  Staple  of  it  To  fine. 
The  Sort  which  produces  the  largeft 
Heads,  and  the  fined  Cotton;  of  any 
I  have  yet  feen,  is  the  fecond  Sort* 
but  the  Cotton  of  this  fo  clofely  ad- 
heres to  the  Seeds,  as  to  render  it 
vtsy  difiicult  to  feparale  them  from 
it;  which  has  occafion*d  the  Inhabit* 
ants  fA  America  fo  much  Trooble, 
as  to  make  them  inclinable  to  give 
up  the  Culture  of  this  Sort;  bat 
could  a  Gin  be  invented,  whereby 
th{  Seeds  coold  be  readily  taken 
out,  this  Sort  of  Cotton  might  be- 
come a  very  beneficial  Plane  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Caralma. 

There  are  fome  other  Kinds  of 
Cotton  in  the  Eafi'btiiee,  which 
might  be  introduced  into  die  Bfitifo 
Colonies  in  Jmerica^  where  they 
would  thrive  as  well  ae  in  tlseir  na- ' 
tive  Soil,  and,  be  a  national  Advan- 
tage ;  for  the  Cottons  produoed  in 
India  bear  a  much  greater  Price, 
than  either  the  Le*oant  or  Jmerieka 
Cottons,  tho  Staple  besag  moch 
finer :  and  fince  the  Manufia^kure  of 
Cottons  is  at  prefent  in  great  Repute 
in  England,  and  the  Wear  of  them 
become  general  2  fo»  if  this  Coun* 

try 
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try  tftn  be  fapplied  with  diebeft  Sort  fytt*    Tlias,  from  tinie  to  tine,  at 

in  Plenty  from  the  American  Colo-  the  Plants  advanpe,  the  muft  be  rcv 

nies,  it  would  be  of  great  Benefit  moved  into  larger  Pots;  and  ai  th« 

to  thofe  Places;  and  it  might  be  af-  Warmth  of  the  Seafon   increates, 

forded  at  a  mnch  cheaper  lUte,  than  they  ihould  have  a  greater  Share  of 

is  now  paid  for  it.  Air ;  and  when  they  are  too  toll  to 

The  Seeds  of  two  of  the  IiuHa  continue  under  the  Glaflies  of  the 

Cottons    have    been   very   lately  Hoc-4)ed- frame,   they  muft  be  re* 

brought  to  England i  and  the  Plants,  moved  into  the  Stove,  and  pjaeed  in 

which  have  been   produced  from  the  Tan-bed,  amongft  other  tender 

them,  have  a  v^ry  different  Appear-  Exotic  Trees  and  Shrubs ;  in  which 

•nee  from  any  of  (hofe  Sorts  which  Place  the  annual  Soru  will  produce 

were  before  known  here ;   but  as  their  Flowers  in  Autumn ;  but  they 

they  have  not  as  yet  produced  either  rardy  produce  Pods  in  this  Coun- 

Flower  or  Fruit,  I  cannot  fay  any  try. 

thing  of  their  Worth.  The  fecond  Sort  has  more  gene* 

All  theie  Sort9  are  prcTenred  in  rally  r^Kn'd  in  England  than  the 
the  Gardens  of  thofe  who  are  curi-  olhcr ;  and  the  Seeds  which  have 
ous  in  collefling  rare  Plants :  they  been  ripened  here,  have  always  fuc* 
•ce  e9£ly  raifed  from  Seeds  (which  ceeded  better,  than  thofe  which  have 
may  be  obtained  frefli  from  the  Pla«  been  obtained  from  abroad. 
cet  of  their  Growth) :  thefe  muft  be  The  Tree-kinds  muft  be  continu- 
Ibwn  upon  an  Hoc-bed  early  in  the  ed  in  this  fiark^flbve  all  the  Winter  % 
Spring;  and  when  the  Plants  come  and  if  they  are  placed  with  the  All- 
up,  they  muft  be  tnuif]^nted  out  fpice,  Sea-fide  Grape,  and  fuch  other 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot  fill*d  Wfft-h^an  Trees,  obdsrving  to  keep 
with  frefli  light  Earth,  and  plnng*d  the  Air  of  the  Houfe  about  ten  De*- 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  grees  above  the  temperate  Heat 
Bark,  obferving  to  water  and  ihade  markM  on  the  Botanical  Thcrmome«> 
them  until  theybftvetakenRoot;after  ten,  they  will  thrive  very  well,  pro«> 
which  tltey  Ihould  have  Air  andWa-  vided  they  are  often  iefreih*d  with 
ler  ia  proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  Water. 
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in  which  they  are  placed :  for  if  they  Ceiba. 

•jre  too  much  drawn,  by  keeping  the  XYLOST£ON,  Upright  Honey- 

Glaflies  dofe  down  in  the  Day-  time,  fiickle. 

they  will  run  up  very  weak  and  The  CharaStn  are ; 

Aender,  fo  as  not  to.be  able  to  fup«  ^he  Flower  confifts  of  one  Leaf^  if 

port  themfelves  ;  and  if  they  are  top  tnbnkuSf  and  di<vided   into  fen/eral 

jBiuch  expo9*d  to  the  Air^  they  will  Parts  at  the  Top y  and  reft s  on  the  Em* 

tkot  make    any  Progrefs    in  their  palement  i  thefe  are  for  the  mo  ft  fart 

Growth.  produced  hy  Pairs  on  the  fame  Foot* 

When  the  Plants  are  fo  far  ad-  ftali :   The  Empalement    afterward 

vanced,'as  to  fill  the  Pots  with  their  becomes  a  foft  double  Fruit  or  Berry ^ 

Hoots,  they  (hoald  be  fliaken  out,  inclofing  comprejfed  roundijh  Seeds, 

and  put  into  larger  Pots ;    which  .  There  is  but  one  Species  of  this 

ihould  be  fiU'd  with  the  fame  fre(h  Plant  at  prefent  known ;  'vi%. 

light  Earth,  and  again  plungM  into  Xylost£ON  Pyrenaicum.  Inft.R. 

the  Hot-bed,  and  managed  as  be-  H.  P^rrsra/i  Upright  Honey fuckle. 
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This  Pitnt  grows  wild  on  the  P/-  YtTCCA,  The  IttJum  Yucca,  ofA 

rtMeam  Mourt  Jm,  and  is  feparac-  g$, 

cd    (nun    the    Qbanutcetufm^    bf  Tht  Chara3ers  ve  i 

Dr.  T^ttme/ort  on    accoant  of  the  li  hath  the  Afpearanci  9fmi  AUe^ 

Sha{)eof  its  Flower*  which  differs  fo  the  Leavei  ending  in  a  fi>nrp  Pmnt^ 

little  from   the   Flowers   of  thefe  hitnmllgrvwintheHahitefafret: 

Plants,  that  it  doth  not  deCerve  to  be  the  flewer  c^nfifts  ofene  Lemf^  which 

removed  from  them  ;  fince  the  Fruit  is  hell-Jhrnped,  ent  into  fix  Segnuntt^ 

wta  perfedly  With  thofeof  that  emi naked:  thefe eare  froduc'd §n  Ing 

C^ns.  Spikes :  the  O^ary,  *which  is  in  the 

It  grows  about  three  or  four  Feet  Centre  of  the  Flower^  aftemnardhe- 

high,  and  divides  into  many  Branches,  cmnes  a  tritaffuUr  Fndt^  eu  in  the 

after  the  (ame  manner  as  the  other  Alee, 

Upright  Honeyfuckles ;  the  Flowers  The  Species  are ; 

are  fmall,  and  come  out  but  fjparfedly  i.  Yucca  folis  alees.    C,B,P, 

•Q  the  Branches,  fo  do  not  oaalte  any  The  common  Yucca, 

great  Appearance.  The  ufual  Time  2,Yvcca  feiiisfiUunentefis.MefiJl 

of  its  flowering  is  in  Fehrnary^  about  Yucca  with  Threads  growing  froB 

the   fame  time   as   the  Mexereon  ^  die  Leaves, 

wherefore  it  may  be  admitted  to  have  3.  Yucca  Careliniana  arherefcees 

a  Place  in  Gardens,  amongft  other  angnftifelia^  marginihus  'vix  ferratis, 
hardy  Exotic  Shrubs,  in  oider  to .  The  narrow>leavM  Carolina  Yuen, 

make  a  Variety.    This  Plant  may  with  Leaves  fcarcely  ferrated  on  the 

be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  which  Bdges. 

ihouid  be  planted  at  Mtchaelmas  on  The  iirft  of  thefe  Plants  is  pretty 

a   ftiady  Border,    and  in  a  ftrong  hardy,  and,  when  grown  ftrong,  will 

loamy  Soil ;  wherr,  if  they  are  duly  endure  the  Cold  of  our  orduury 

watered  in  dry  Weather,  and  kept  Winters  in  the  open  Air  veiy  well ; 

clear  from  Weeds,  they  will  make  provided  it  be  planted  in  a  dry  Soil, 

good  Roots  by  the  following  Mi-  This  Sort  feldom  riies  with  a  Stem 

ehaelmasj    when  they  may  be  re-  above  three  Feet  high,  which  is  gar* 

moved  to  the  Places  where  they  are  niihM  with  Leaves  almoft   to  the 

de£gn*d  io  remain,  which  (hould  be  Ground.    The  Leaves  of  this  are 

in  a  Aroog  loamy  Soil,  and  in  a  broad,  and  of  a  dark-green  Coloor, 

epol  (hady  Situation*    For  if  thefe  ending  m  a  (harp  black  Spine*  Thii 

Plants  are  planted  on  a  light  dry  Sort  frequently  produces  itsSpika 

Soil,  and  in  an  open  Situation,  they  of  Flowen,  which  grow  ^itrj  ipar- 

witl  not  live  through  one  Summer,  fcdly  on  the  Stalks,  and  the  Spike 

untefs  they  are  plentifully  watered  of  this  Sort  branches  out  on  e^etj 

io  dry  Weather ;  and,  even  with  this  Side  to  a  confiderableDiilance;  whici 

Care,  they  will  make  but  little  Pro-  miders  it   lefs  beautiful  than  the 

greis.  Flowers  of  the  other  Kinds. 

The  third  Sort  is  not  fo  hardf  as 

^^  Vi^  ni^  V^ ^  1^  f^S  ^  "(^  i«s«j  ^^^  ^^o  other,  fo  moft  be  h<>oied  is 

^jSC^^^'^bf  1^(^*5?  Winter,  for  they  will  not  livethro' 

the  Winter  in  the  open  Air.     Thit 

^  E  Sort  will  rife  with  a  Stem  five  or  fix 

Y_  ,               ,  Feet  high ;  the  Leaves  arc  narrower, 

EW-tree.     Fide  Taxus.  flijfer,  and  of  a  paler  Grcia,  thaa 
are 
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kre  tbofe  of  the  Common  Sort.  The  manner  as  hath  been  already  direded 
Flowers  are  of  a  fine  parplilh  Co«  for  them  ;  to  which  the  Reader  is 
lour  on  their  Ootfide^  and  a  clear    defined  to  turn,  for  further  inftra- 

White  within ;  which  are  produced  ^ons. 

in  a  long,  clofe  Spike,  and  make  a        When  thefe  Plants  haire  acquired 

very  beaudfol  Appearance ;  but  thefe  Strength,  thofe  of  the  common  Sort 

do  not  flower  oftener  than  once  in  may  be  afterward  turned  out  into  a 

four  or  five  Years,*  which  is  always  warm  Border,  where  they  will  en- 

in  Autumn  ;  fo  that  they  never  pro-  dure  the  Cold  of  our  ordinary  W.n- 

duce  any  Seeds  in  this  Country.  ters  ve^  well ;  bat  the  other  Sons 

The  threaded  Sort  is  not  fo  com-  muft  be  kept  in  Pots,  that  they  may 

mon  as  the  others  in  the  Englijh  be  ihelter^d  in  Winter ;  and  if  they 

Gardens ;  but  as  it  is  a  Native  of  are  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 

Firginia^  it  might  eafily  be  proca-  large  American  Aloe,  they  will  do 

red  in  Plenty  from  thence.  The  Ca^  vtty  well. 

r^iiua  Sort  hath  been  raifed  of  late        The  OiFfets  taken  from  the  old 

Years  from  Seeds  which  came  from  Plants  fhould  be  laid  in. a  dry  Place, 

thence,  and  is  now  pretty  common  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  before  they 

in  EngiMuL  are  planted,  that  their  Wounds  may 

All  thefe  Plants  are  either  propa-  heal ;  otherwife  they  will  be  fubje^ 

gated  by  Seeds,  when  obtained  from  to  rot  with  Moifture. 
Abroad;  or  elfe  from  OiFfets  or        As  the  fecond  and  third  Sorts  do 

Heads  taken  from  the  old  Plants,  af-  not  put  outOff-fets  fo  plentifully  aa 

ter  the  manner  of  Aloes.  the  firft,  fo,  in  order  to  propagace 

When  they  are  raifed  from  Seeds,  them,  the  Heads  of  the  Plants  may 

they  ihoold  be  ibwn  in  Pots  fili*d  with  be  cut  offin  Jwte ;  and  after  having 

frefli  light  Earth,  and  plunged  into  laid  the  wounded  Part  to  dry,  the 

a    moderate  Hot-bed,    where    the  Heads  may  be  planted,  which  will 

Plants  will  come  op  in  fi^t  or  iix  foon  take  Root,  provided  the  Pott 

Weeks  after;  and  when  they  are  two  are  plunzed  into  a  moderate  Hot- 

or  three  Inches  high,  they  fliould  be  bed  ;  and  this  catting  off  the  Heada 

tranfplanted  each   into  a  feparate  will  occaiion  the  Stems  to  put  out 

fmall  Pot  filled    with   frefli   light  Suckers,  which  they  feldom  do  with« 

Earth,  and  plung*d  into  the  Hot-  out ;  fo  that,  by  this  Method,  the 

bed ;  where  the  Plants  fliould  have  Plants  may  be  obtained  in  Plenty. 
Air  and  Water  in  proportion  to  the 
Wjirmth  of  the  Seaibn,  and  the  Bed         . 

wherdh  .hey  are  pI.cM  ^'^C^y>tC>^t^?^'U 

In  Jmly  they  fliould  be  enured,  cw     ^   ^ 

by  degrees,  to  bear  the  open  Air  ; 

into  which  they  muA  be  removed,  to  Z  A 

harden  them  before  Winter ;  placing 

them  in  a  well-flielter'd  Situation,    'T  AQNTHA,  Warted  Succory. 

where  they  may  remain  until  the    JLj      The  Cb/iruSen  are  ; 

Beginning  of  0^«^/r,    when  they         /f  A«/^  a  fitfcnl^ui  Flower^   eon* 

mxA  be  removed  into  the  Groen-  fifi'^^l  of  many  Halfflor$i$,  cmiftantly 

houfe,  where  they  may  be  ranged    refiing  on  the  Emhry§u^  and  ineiuded 

amongft  the  hardier  Sorts  of  Aloes,    in  a  fcalf  EmpaUmtni :  ibi  Empale- 

and  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame    «<«^  afternaard  btcomei  a  furrowed 

SE  z  H.ad, 
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He^,  nvhofe  fittgie  Partly  tr  Cftpfulc, 

bavtfwelUng  Ssedt,  fwbicb  we  cha- 

melN. 

We  have  bat  one  Species  of  thit 

Plant  s  VMS. 
Zacimth  A^^i^f  eichoritPM  ^ferruca" 

rium.  Matib,  Waited  Suocoiy. 

This  Plant  groivs  abundantly  in 
Che  Idandof  Z/nify  from  whence  it 
obtained  the  Name  ;  it  alfo  grows 
wild  in  feveral  other  warm  Conn- 
tries :  bot  in  Engiandit  is  prefervcd 
in  the  Gardens  of  fome  Perfons  who 
are  curioos  in  Botany,  for  the  fake 
ofVariety ;  there  being  little  Beanty 
or  Ufe  at  prefent  known  in  this 
Plants 

It  is  an  annual  Plant,  which  pe- 
rHhes  foon  after  the  Seeds  are  ripe  ; 
therefore  mnft  be  fown  every  Year, 
or  the  Seeds  permitted  to  fcatter  on 
die  Ground  in  Autumn,  which  ivill 
come  up  in  the  Spring,  and  furnifii  a 
Supply  of  Plants  more  certainly  than 
when  the  Seeds  are  Town  in  that  Sea- 
fon  ;  for  the  Seeds  which  are  fown  In 
the  Springy  will  remain  in  the 
Ground  a  whole  Year  before  the 
Plants  come  up;  and  fometimes  they 
intirely  mifcarry  ;  whereas  thofc 
Seeds  which  fcatter  in  Autumn,  or 
are  fown  at  the  fameSeafon,  rarely 
fail.  When  the  Plants  are  come  up, 
they  ivill  require  no  other  Care,  but 
to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
fo  as  to  leave  them  about  fix  or  eight 
Inches  afunder;  and  after  this  to 
keep  them  clear  from  Weeds.  In 
June  thefe  Plants  will  begin  to 
£ower,  and  their  Seeds  will  ripen 
about  the  End  of  Awguft^  or  the  Be- 
ginning of  September. 

The  Flowers  of  this  Plant  are 
fmall,  and  generally  produced  fingly 
from  the  Divarications  of  the 
Branches,  ibmewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  Succory  ;  the  Flowers  are  of 
a  yellow  Colour,  and  refcmble  thofe' 

«if  Hawkwecd.    After  the  Flowtrs 
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are  paft,  the  Empalement  fwells  to 
a  furrowed  Heady  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  Warts  or  Excrefcenoes,  in 
which  the  Seeds  are  included. 

When  the  Seeds  of  this  Plant  are 
fown  in  the  Spring,  it  (hould  be 
done  in  Drills  made  about  two  Feet 
afunder  i  and  when  the  Plants  are 
oome  up,  they  (hould  be  thinned  to 
the  Difbnce  of  fix  Inches  in  the 
Rows ;  becaufe  they  do  not  thrive 
very  well  when  they  are  tranfplant- 
ed,  fo  that  they  ibould  remain  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  fown  i  and  if 
they  are  kept  dear  from  Weeds, 
they  will  require  no  other  Care. 

ZANTHOXYLUM,  The  PdB- 
tory,  orTooth-ach^tree. 
The  CbaraQers  are  ; 

^e  Empalenunt  ef  tbe  Flower  is 
rfone  Leeft  din}idei  into  five  Farts  mi 
tbe  Tep :  ibe  Flower  is  eomfofei  of 
fime  Petalsy  bavhig  a  Poimtmi  iss  tbe 
Centre^  *wbicb  is  attended  hy  five  Sta- 
mina :  tbe  Poinied  afitrnjuard  becoenes 
a  rowmSfl?  cempreffed  Fmk^  dMJed 
itstQ  four  Cells y  in  eacb  of  vubicb  is 
om  rostn^Jb  bard/hmiug  Seed. 

We  know  bat  ooitSpedst  of  this 
Genus;  win, 

Zanthoxylvm  J^sufiMjiomiifd 
iongieribusfoliit,  emoayms  frssBu  cm* 
pfuiariy  ex  infmim  Jamaicot^  FkJu 
Fbyt.  Pellitory,or  Tbothach^tree. 

This  Plant  grows  on  the  Sea* 
coafts  of  Firgima  and  Cmmb'mm  ;  bat 
in  the  latter  it  is  much  aiore  plen- 
tiful than  in  the  banner;  and  it 
grows  larger  in  Somtb  Caroiisut^  than 
in  the  Northern  F^rts  cA  AnUriceu 
The  ufual  Height  of  this  in  CofmUmm 
is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  Feet ; 
the  Seem  is  woody,  but  not  very 
hard  I  the  Bark  of  ^elatge  Stems 
is  dofely  befet  with  pointed  Proca- 
bciances,  fame  of  whnii  are  as  iaige 
asWahiots;  £»  that  the  whole  Saeai 
has  the  Appearance  of  a  ragged 
Staff ;  which  iuM  aeca6on*d  its  be- 
ing 
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iag  called  Uircuiis*t  Club,  by  fomc 
ofche  Inhabitants  of  ilMTfVtf.  The 
young  Stems,  at  alfo  the  firanches^ 
are  armed  with  ihaip  Thorns,    To- 
ward   the  Top  of  the  Stem,  the 
Leaves  are  pradaced  without  Or- 
der.   Thefe  have  long  Footflalks, 
gamifhed  with  three,  four,  or  Ave 
fair  of  Pintut,  terminated  by  an  odd 
Lobe  :  thefe  are  oblong,  and  end  in 
a  iharp  Point.  Between  the  Leaves, 
the  Flowers  are  produced  in  looTe 
Panicles,  which  are  white,  having 
red  Summits  *in  the  Middle.    Theie 
Flowers  are   fncceeded  by    round 
Capfules,  each  being  divided  into 
fourCells,  containing  fo  many  ihine^ 
ing  black  Seeds*    The  Leaves,wheQ 
braifed,  fmell  like  thofe    of    the 
Orange-tree  i  the  Bark  and  Seeds 
have  a  Arong  aromatic  Scent,  and 
are  very  pungent  to  the  Tafte.Thefe 
are  frequently  ufed  by  the  Inhabit- 
ants or    the  Country  to  cure  the 
Toeth-ach ;  from  whence  the  Plant 
had  the  Name  applied  so  it. 

This  Plant  is  propagated  bySeeds, 
which  muft  bjs  procured  from  the 
Places  of  its  natural  Growth ;  for  it 
doth  not  produce  Seeds  in  Engiaml. 
Thefe  Seeds  muft  be  (own  in  Pots 
filled  with  light  Earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed ;  where, 
Ibmetimes,  the  Seeds  will  come  up 
in  fix  or  eight  Weeks  time  i  but  it 
often  remains  in  the  Ground  a  whole 
Year :  fo  that  if  the  Plants  ikould 
not  appear  the  firft  Seafon,  the  Pots 
ihoald  be  (helter^d  in  the  Winter, 
and,  early  the  following  Spring, 
plunged  into  a  freih  Ho^bed;  which 
will  bring  up  the  Plants,  if  the  Seeds 
are  good.  When  the  Phints  are 
f  jur  or  five  Inches  high,  they  fliould 
be  enured  to  the  open  Air  by  de- 
grees ;  and  they  may  be  removed 
abroad  in  June^  where  they  may  re* 
main  till  0£l9kr  i  at  which  time  the 
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Pots  Ihonld  be  placed  asder  t 
Frame,  to  be  fcreened  from  hard 
Froft ;  but  they  mufi  have  free  Air 
in  mild  Weather. 

Thefe  Plants  ihonld  remain  in  the 
Seed-pots  until  the  following  Spring, 
when  they  ihonld  be  tianfplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  Pot ;  and 
if  they  are  then  plunged  into  a  mo- 
derate Hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  ph>- 
mote  their  Growth ;  bot  th^  ihouM 
be  harden'd  again  to  the  open  Air, 
and  placed  abroad  in  Summer,  in  ai 
ihelter*d  Situation  ;  and  in  Winter 
they  muft  be  again  placed  under  a 
Frame,  and  fo  treated  for  two  or 
three  Years,  till  the  Plants  have  ob» 
tain'd  Strength  ;  then,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  Year,  fome  of  the  Plants  may 
be  ihaken  out  of  the  Pots,  preftrviaf 
a  Ball  of  Earth  to  their  Roots,  ana 
planted  in  the  full  Ground,  on  a 
ihelter;d  Situation,  where  they  will 
live  through  the  ordinary  Winters 
without  Shelter;  but  as  they  are 
fometimes  deifaroyed  by  hard  Froft, 
it  will  be  proper  to  keep  fomePlante 
iaPot^  tobeihdser'd  in  theWinr 
ter,  to  preferve  the  Kind. 

Thele  Plants  ihed  their  Leaves  m 
Winter,  and  theLeaves  feldom  come 
out  till  Afril  following.  They  de« 
light  in  a  loofe  rich  Soil,  net  too 
wet,  nor  very  dry  :  in  the  one,  diey 
are  often  killed  by  Moifture  in 
Winter  i  and  in  the  other,  they 
freqaendy  die  in  Summer,  unleii 
they  are  duly  watered. 
.    ZINZIBER,  Ginger. 

The  CharuQirs  are ; 
7bi  Fionuir  (for  ibe  mjji  part) 

fiupfdfimtiuhat  iih  thofe  oftMris  : 
tbifi  are  prodmedin  amHead  mr  C/ab, 
eacbeming  out  of  a  feparate  hafy 
Scale  :  the  Ovary  aft  er^nard  becomes 
a  triangular  Fruit  ba*uitfg  three  CeUe^ 
wbicb  eeutain  the  Seeds. 
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The  Species  zxe  i  Bark  ;  for  they  are  too  tenier  to 

1.  ZiNziBBR.  C.  B.  p.  The  endure  the  open  Air  in  £«^'/a«V  in 
common  Ginger.  the  warmed  Part  of  Sommer  ;  and 

2.  ZiNziBER  lati/oIiumJlyhe/re.  in  Winter  tbey  mnft  be  placed  in  a 
//.  L  Broad  leavM  wild  Ginger^  Bark-ftove  :  for  althoagfa  their 
or  Ztriimbeth.  Leaves  decay  in  Aatumn,  and  their 

The  firft  of  thefe  Plants  is  culti-  Roots  feem  to  remain  in  an  nnaAiTe 

Tated  in  the  warm  Parts  of  the  ff^ejl-  State  moft  Part  of  the  A^^ter ;  jet^ 

hdits  in  great  Plenty  ;  from  whence  if  they  are  not  preferved  in  a  ▼er7 

we  are  annually  furnifhM  with   the  warm  Place  during  that  Seafon,  they 

dried  Roots  for  Ufe.      The  fecpnd  will  intirely  rot ;   as  I  have  more 

Sort  is  moil  common  in  the  Eafi-In-  than  once  obfervM.     Nor  do  thefe 

^/>i,  though  it  grows  wild  in  fome  Roots  abide  theWnterfo  weD  when 

Parts  of  the  Wifi  India,    There  are  placed  upon  Boards  in  the  warmeft 

fmail  Quantities  of  theRoots  brought  Stove,  as  when  they  are  plong^  ia 

WioEwrofe  for  medicinal  Ufe  { but  it  the  Bark-bed,  though  they  are  pre- 

ii  never  ufed  inKitchens  as  the  other,  ferved  in  the  (ameIHgree  ofWarmth : 

Thefe  Plants  are   preferved   as  which  I  conceive  to  be  owing  to  the 

Curiofities  in  the  Gardens  of  thofe  Moiftare  of  the  Bark,  which,  inFer« 

who  delight  in  rare  Plants.    They  mentation,  afcends*  and  entering  die 

are  both  propagated  by  parting  of  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Pots,  af- 

their  Roots  :  the  beft  time  for  which  fords  an  agreeable  Nporifliment  to 

is  in  the  Springs  before  they  begin  the  Roots,  preferving  them  always 

to  fhoot;    when  each  large  Shoot  plump  and  fall ;  wnereaa  thofe  in 

may  be  divided  into  feveralrarts;  ob-  a  dry  Stove  often  ihrink  for  want  of 

ferving  always  to  preferve  two  or  Moifture,  and  fo,  many  times,  de* 

three  Eyes  to  each  Piece.    Thefe  cay  :  for  it  is  not  very  fafe  to  give 

ihoald  be  planted  into  Pots  filled  them  much  Water  after  their  Leaves 

with  rich  light  Earth»  and  plunged  are  decay*d  ;  becaufe  they  are  very 

s  nto  an  Hot-bed  of  Tanners  Bark,  apt  to  rot  with  too  much  Moiftnre 

where  the^  muffc  be  frequently  re-  at  that  Seafon. 
freflied  with  Water  :  and  in  hot        When  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  is 

Weather  the  Glafles  ihonld  be  raifed  the  proper  Time  to  take  np  thefe 

with  a  Brick,  to  giire  them  Air  in  Roots ;  but  thofe  6at  are  defign'd 

proportion  to  the  Warmth  of  the  to  plant  again,  (hould  not  be  dif- 

Seafon,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Bed  in  turbM  till  the  Spring,  Jaft  before 

which  they  are  placed  :  for  when  they  begin  to  (hoot ;  which,  as  was 

their  Leaves  are  come  up,  if  they  are  before  obferv*d,  is  the  befl  time  to 

too  muchdrawn,they  will  grow  very  tranfplant  them ;  becaufe  they  foon 

tall  and  weak,  and  the  Roots  will  after  fend  forth  their  Fibres,  which 

make  but  very  indifferent  Progrefs.  will  preferve  them  from  rotting. 
But  when  they  have  a  due  Proportion       ZIZIPHOR  A. 
of  Heat,  Moifture,  and  freeAir,  their         The  CharaSen  are  { 
Roots  will  thrive  fo  faft,  as,  in  one        ne  Flvwer  btah  a  Ung  mgh  cp 

Seafon,  froma  fmall  Head,  to  fpread  iinJrical EmpaUmintt  n»bick  itjfight' 

over  a  lam  or,  and  fometimes  will  iy  cut  into  five  Farts  at  the  Brim : 

produce  Flowers  in  this  Country'.  tkt  Flvwer  is  9ftb$  UhiattdKaid^ 

,  But  thefe  Plants  muft  be  conflant-  bawng  a  long  Tubg  :  the  Upper- Up  it 

\y  kept  in  an  Hotbed  of  Tanlners  ^4/,  $reSt  assd  bordered :  tbi  Vrnder. 

lip 
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Up  (vr  Btard)  it  sBwM  inf  ihrii 
4qmai  Sigments :  ht  the  Ctutrg  is 
fUuti  tbi  fquMTt  Pnntalt  attind$d 
.by  tvii9  Stamina,  Supporting  §hUng 
Smtmits  :  etub  FUwtr  is  fueceeded 
iyfittr  4m£ular  Suds. 
The  Speciis  are ; 

I.  ZiziPHOKA /ff/iiV  laMtitiatit, 
Jioribus  iinmnatridhut.  Utt,  Hortl 
aiff.    Dwarf ^4^«vFieldbafil. 

a.  ZiziPHORA  foiiis  lauaoiatis^ 
JUribusUiiralibus,  Lin.  JUrt.  Qif, 
Hairy  Eaftem  Fidd-bafil,  with  H>f- 
Ibp-lcaves. 

Thefe  are  both  aooaal  Plants,  of 
lamble  Growth  :  the  firft  is  a  Nar 
tive  of  the  Northern  Parts  ofAnuri- 
€a:  the  fecood  was  difcoverM  hj 
Dr.  t9nrntf9rt^  in  the  Livant,  from 
whence  he  fent  the  Seeds  to  theftoy- 
al  Garden  at  Paris.  Both  thefe 
Plants  have  been  ranged  in  the  Ge- 
nus ofCJtttopcdinm,hy  all  theBotantfb 
before  Dr.  Linnant  ;  who  hasfepa- 
rated  them,  not  only  from  that  Ge- 
nas,  but  alfo  from  their  Clafs,  on 
account  of  their  Flowers  having  each 
but  two  Stamina^  whereas  the  other 
Species  have  four.  Bat  as  they  have 
paiTed  under  the  Title  of  Gingpodium 
10  long,  I  have  given  them  the  Eng- 
lijh  Name  of  Field-bafil,  for  wan( 
of  one  more  proper. 

The  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants  may 
be  Town  in  a  Border  of  light  Earth, 
either  in  Spring  or  Autumn.  Thofe 
Plants  which  come  up  in  the  An- 
tumn,  will  abide  through  the  Win- 
ter, and  will  grow  much  larger  than 
thofe  which  come  up  in  the  Spring ; 
though  neither  of  them  will  rife 
above  fix  Inches  high.  The  Seeds 
ihould  be  fown  where  the  Plants  are 
to  remain ;  for  they  do  not  thrive 
well  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
unlefs  theEartn  remains  to  their 
Roots.  Thei'e  have  a  pretty  ftrong 
aromatic  Scentyibmewhatrefembling 
Summer  -  favory  j  but  as  they  are 
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Plants  of  little  Beauty,  they  are  ftl- 
^om  cultivated  but  in  Bouoic  Gar- 
dens, for  Variety-fake. 

The  Seeds  of  thofe  Plants  whidi 
come  up  in  the  Aotomn,  will  be  ripe 
in  July  \  but  thofe  of  the  Spring- 
plants  will  not  ripen  till  the  Latter- 
end  of  Anguftp  when,  if  the  Seeds 
are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  Plants 
will  come  op,  and  jrequire  no  farther 
Care,  but  to  clear  them  from  Weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too 
dofe. 

ZIZIPHUS,  The  Jujube. 
The  CbarmSirs  are ; 
Tbe  Firmer  iunfifis  tf/foeralLfrnvit^ 
volncb  an  plmctd arcularly^  mnd  ex- 
pand inform  ofrnJUfa:  Mi  §/  ^uobtfe 
Empaltmewt  rifes  tbe  Feinted ^  ^vbicb 
itfier^ard  becomes  an  ehlmg  flejhf 
trnii  Jbaped  like  mn  Olive ^  including 
eue  bard  S bell  divided  into  Mjoo  Cel/s^ 
eacb  centeuning  mn  Meng  Nnt  er  Ker^ 
nel. 

The  Species  are  s 

1.  ZiziPHvs.  ZW,  The  com- 
mon manured  Jujube. 

2.  ZiziPHUs  Jylveftrii,  Tonrm. 
The  wild  Jujube. 

3.  Z I  z  1  r H u s  ijnit  Jujnbe  Anurica" 
na/pinefa,  let  i  arbor  is  Joliit  H  facie^ 
frndu  retnndo  pmrve  dnlci,  Hort. 
Beaument,  Prickly  American  Jujube, 
with  Leaves  like  the  Nettle  tree,  and 
fmail  round  fweet  Fruit  commonly 
calPd,  in  the  Weft  Indies^  Mango- 
fteen. 

4.  ZiziFHUs  argent ea  ZeyUmcei^ 

J^nis  carensy  WalMmbilh  ZeyUtnenfi- 

busdiaa.    a  B.   F.     Silver.|eav*d 

Jujube  of  Ceylon^  without  Spines, 

commonly  calle^  iVaUmbilla. 

The  firil  of  thefe  Plants  is  cultiva- 
ted in  tHe  Gardens  of  Itetly^  and  the 
South  Parts  of  France ^  from  whence 
the  Fruit  was  formerly  brought  into 
£jr^/ffff^  for  medicinal  Ufe:  but  of 
late  Years  it  has  been  very  little  uled 
in  the  Shops,  fo  that  there  is  rare^v 

5^4  »jy 
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any  of  it  brought  over  at  pre- 
fer. 

In  thofe  warm  Coantiits  they 
preferre  cheFrait  for  the  Table  in 
the  Wioter-feaibn,  when  few  other 
Kinds  are  in  Perfedion  ;  at  which 
timethefe,  and  Services,  and  ibme 
l>ther  Sorts,  famifh  their  Deiferts. 

The  Fruit  is  fomewhat  like  a 
fmall  Plum  ;  but  has  not  a  great 
Share  of  Fleih  upon  the  Stone  s  yet, 
having  an '  agreeable  Flavour,  it  is 
by  feme  Perfons  greatly  eHeem'd. 

The  fecoad  Sort  grows  wil4  in 
the  Hedges  in  the  Sooth  cff  Francis 
>  Italy f  and  Sf^in ;  but  in  thefe  colder 
Countries  it  is  preferv'd  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  thde  who  are  cwious  ii)  col- 
le£^ing  the  various  Kinds  of  Tretto 
and  Shrubs. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  propagated 
by  putting  their  Stones  into  Pots  of 
freih  light  Earth,  ft>Qn  after  their 
Fruits  are  ripe  ;  and  in  Winter  they 
ihould  be  plaoed  under  a  common 
Hot-bed<frame,  where  they  ma^  be 
ihelter'd  from  {trtrt  Proft.  In  the 
Spring  thefe  Pots  (houid  be  pluiftged 
into  a  moderate  Hot-bed,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  Growth 
of  the  Seeds;  and  when  the  Plants 
are  come  up,  they  (hduld  be  enured 
to  the  open  Air  by  degrees,  into 
which  they  mud  be  removed  htjmte, 
placing  tlvemnear  the  Sheitct  of  an 
Hedge ;  and  in  dry  Weather  they 
mud  be  frequently  refre{h*d  with 
Water. 

In  this  Sitaation  they  may  remain 
until  the  Beginning  of  OSiohir^  when 
trey  muft  be  removed  either  into 
the  Green- honfe,  or  placed  under  an 
Hot' bed-frame,  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  FroU;  but  fhould 
have  as  much  free  Air  as  pofilble  in 
mild  Weather. 

During  the  Winter  -  feafon  they 
ihould  be   now-and-then  refrefh'd 
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Water ;  bat  alter  tlieir  Leaves 
are  fallen  (as  they  always  ibed  them 
in  Winter),  they  mnft  not  be  over- 
watered ;  which  wooid  rot  the  tern 
der  Fibrea  of  thdr  Roois»  and  caufe 
the  Plants  to  decay. 

In  Marcb^  juft  before  the  Plants 
begin  to  flioot,  Chey  flionld  be  tranf- 
planted,  each  into  a  fepsrate  Imail 
Pot  fiUM  with  frcA  light  Earth  ;and 
if  they  are  plnaged  inta  a  moderate 
Hoc-bed,  it  will  greatly  promote 
their  taking  Root ;  botiii  Mir^  they 
muft  be  enured  to  the  open  Air  by 
degrees,  into  wldck  they  fhould  be 
ibon  after  removed. 

Thus  thefe  Plants  fronld  be  ma- 
tiag'd  while  yoting,  at  which  time 
they  are  fender;  bet  when  they  are 
three  or  fov^  Years  old,  they  may 
be  }iaated  in  the  full  Gronnd,wber^ 
ff  they  have  a  dry  Soil,  and  a  warm 
Situation,  they  wiH  endure  the  Cold 
of  our  ordinary  Winters  very  wdl. 

Thefe  Plants  may  be  alfo  props- 
gated  by  Suckers,  which  the  old  ones 
many  times  fend  forth  from  their 
Roots ;  but  thefe  are  feldom  fo  well 
rooted  as  thofe  producM  from  Seeds, 
or  feldom  makefo  good  Plants ;  /or 
which  Reafon  they  are  but  rarely 
propagated  that  way. 

The  third  Sort  is  very  common 
hi  BarkaJos,  Jamaum^  and  the  other 
warm  Parts  of  America ;  from  whence 
I  have  fevend  times  received    the 
Seeds,  which  generally    rife   very 
freely  on    an  Hot-bet!  ;    but  the 
Plants,  being  very  tender,  require 
the  Help  of  a  Bark-bed  conftantly, 
without  which  they  will  not  make 
any  Progrcfs  ;  and  in  Winter  thay 
muft  be  placed  in  the  Bark-ftove, 
where,  if  they,  are  frequently  rt- 
frefhed  with  Water,  they  will  thrive 
extremely  well.    There  arc  fevcral 
Plants  of  this  Kind  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Curious  ;  but  I  have  not  ob- 

krvtd 
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fcnred  uy  to  prodoce  Flowen  u  from  abroad,  b  tho  Reafon  it  ii  Mt 

yet.  very  common  in  Uc  £«r«^<ta  Gar- 

The  fonnh  Sort  wu  broaght  into  deoi  at  prdent. 

England,  from  fome  cnrioii*  Garden  Thit  'n  preferv'd  in  Poti  of  frdli 

\a  IbllnHd,  many  Year*  ago.    This  light  Eatth,  and  placed  in  a^tove 

was  raifed  in  tlie  Gardeni  of  Myn-  in  Winter,  where  it  may  be  kept  in 

heer  fan  Siaummt,  fiDca  the  Seed*  a  nwdcrata  Warmib,  and  mult  be 

which  he  received  from  Ctj/m,  and  frequently    rcfrelhed    with  Water, 

£nce  hath  been    commnnicated  to  with  which  Culture  the  Planti  will 

many  corious  Perfons  iaHaliaiul ».Ttd  thrive  very  well  j    but  I  have  not 


England.     There  is  no  way  u  yet    Icen  them  produce  anv  Flowers  aj 

'  "  Xefifn]  to  propagate  thit    ret  in  BngCnJ,  (bough  there  have 

:  from  Seeds  ;  which  be-     been  fsvoral  pretty  old  Trtes  ki  the 


jQg  never  produc'd    in  thefe  cold     Gardeni  at//Dnff()»-C««'-/,when  d 
Countries,  and  but  rarely  brought    Eiotic  Planti  were  kept  up  there. 
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A 

Agrifblium.     r//«  AqmroUam 

A    BIES 

Agrimonia 

/\     Abrotanam 

Agrimonoida                                      , 

*  *•    Abrotaoum  Famina.  Fidt 

Ahauai 

Suitolioa 

Aizooo 

Abru).    FidtOnbiu 

Alaternoide*.   r/aSt  Phylki,  daB^ 

Abfinthiom 

ftOeUftroi 

Abutilon 

Alaternus 

Acacu 

Alcea 

Alchiroilla 

Sylveftrii. 

Alkekengi 

Acadi  Virginitwi.    T.*  Robina 

AUiaria.     r/^Hefperis                      1 

Acajou.     r,<iAnacardium 

Alliom 

Acanthai 

Alnus                                                 < 

Acarna.     Fidi  Cnicw 

Aloiu  nigra  baccifera.    rUt  Frai- 

Acer 

gula 

AcetoTa 

Aloe 

A«etolclIa.      yUt  Oxyi 

Aloidea.     F74b  Stradotea 

Achillea.    KAMillefoUwn 

Alpinia 

Adnos 

Althxa 

Aconkum 

Alyflbide. 

Aconitum  Hyemale 

AlyObn 

Acora* 

Amaranthoidet 

Acririola 

AmarontbiU 

Adbatoda 

Amaryllii 

AdianibDin 

Ambrofia 

Adonii 

Amclanchier 

Amnii 

Agereinm 

Amomom  Plinii.     ;7y/  Solannm 

Agcratum  oflicioarum.     yidi  Par- 

Amori»  Pomura.     fijli  ijcoperf- 

itiica 

Agnuf  Cftftus.    Tidt  Vitex 

Aroygdalui 

.Aaacami-feroi                           Am- 
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AaagaUii 

Anagyrit 

Ananat 

Anapodophyllon 

Anchuia.    FiJg  Bagloffum 

Andrachne 

Andromeda 

Andro&ce 

AndroCaemum 

Anemone 

Anemottoidet 

Anemonofpermot.  ViJg  ArAoCit 

Anetham 

AageUa 

Auguria 

AnU 

Anifiim.     Vide  Apinm 

Anona.    VuU  Goanabanot 

Anonis 

Antholvza 

Anthoipermam 

Antirrkinom 

Aparine 

Aphaca 

Apios.    Fidi  Glycine 

Apiam 

Apocynum 

Aquifoliom 

Aquilegia 

Arachia 

Aralia 

Arbor  Camphorifera.  Fidi  Lauras 

Arbor  Coral.  f7i^  Corallodendron 

Arbor  Jads.     Fidt  Cercis 

Arbor  Vic9.    /^iV^Thaya 

Arbtttaa 

Ardiotit 

Argemone 

Aria  Theophrafti.    Fldt  Cratatgot 

Arifaram 

Ariftolochla 

Armeniaca 

Armeriiis,  '  Vide  Caryopbyllas 

ArtaphaxU 

Arcemilia 

Arum 

Aruodo 

Afar  am 

Afclepias 


Aicjmiii 

AHporagaa 

A^erogo 

Afohodelas 

Aipleoiom 

Afier 

Afterifcof 

Afteroidet 

Aftragalus 

Aftrantia 

Atraaylis.    FidiCtixM' 

Atriplex 

Atriplcac  bacdfera.    Fidi  Blituaa 

Arena 

Aarandom 

Aaricala  mnria 

Aoricola  orfi 

Azederach 

B 

BACCHARIS 
Balaofiia.    FidiVtuaat 
Balfamina 
Balfamita 

Bamia  Mofchau.    FidiKeoentL 
Banana.    Fidi  Mnia 
Barba  Capne.    Fidi  Ulmaria 
BarbaJoviB 

Barbarea*    Fidi  Stfylnbriiua 
Bardana.   f/i&  Lappa 
Barleria 
Bafella 

BafiUcam.    Fidt  Ocymam 
Bai^hinia 

Becabttnga.  f»<^  Veronica  aqiiatica 
Belladona 
BeUis 

Bellu  major.    Fidi  Leacanthemnm 
Bellonia 

Benzoin.    Fidi  Lauras 
Berberis 
Bermadiana 
Bemardia 
Befleria 
Beta 
Betonica 

Betonica  aqaatka,     Fidi  Scropha* 
laria 
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Befonica  Pauli.    Vid$  Veromka 

Betola 

Bidens 

Bifolium 

Bignonia 

Bibai 

Bifcutella.    Vtit  Thlafpidium 

fiiflerula.    Viit  Pelecinus 

Biflingua.    Viii  Rofcas 

Biftorta 

Bixa.     nJk  Mitella 

Blattaria 

Blitam 

Boccoaia 

Boerhaavia 

Bondac 

Bontia 

Bonas  Henricns.     VOt  CheDOpiH 

dium 
Borbonia 
Borrago 
Bofia 

Botry&    F2i//Chtnopodittm 
Brabejam 

Branca  Urfina.     Vidi  Acaatbns 
Braffida 
Breynia 
Brunella 
BronsfelGa 

Brufctts.    ;7iVRufcut 
Bryonia 

Bryonia  nigra.    T/^  TamntM 
Baglofium 
Bugula 

Bttlbocaibnam 
Bttlbooodiiun 
Buphchalmum 
Bupleuroides.    Vidi  Phyllis 
Buplenram 
Burfa  Paftoris^ 
BucomuA 
Buxus 


CAAPEBA  ^ 
Cacalia 
Cacaliantheinajn,  Viit  Kleinxa 
Cacoa 


Cachrys 
Cartas 
Csfalpma 

Cainico.  nit  Chryfepbyllttni 
Cakile 
Calaba 
Calamintha 
Calceoliu 
Caltha 

Caltha  paluftris.  ^i£r  Popslagt 
Camara.    Vidi  Ijintana 
Camcraria 
Campanula 

Camphorifera.    Vid$  Laonu 
Camphorata 

Canna  Indica.    Vide  Cannacoroi 
Cannabina 
Cannabis 
Cannacorus 
Capnoides 
Capparis 

Cappari3  Fabago.    Vid$  ttbag^ 
.  Capraria 
Caprifolium 
Capficom 

Caracalla.     Vidi  Phafeolns 
Cardamindom.    Vtdi  Aoivola 
Cardamine 
Cardiaca 
Carduus 

Cardaus  Benediaas.  Vidi  Cntcit 
Cardaos  FoUoi^afli.  Vidi  Dipfacai 
Carlina 
Carpinos 
Carthamas 
Carai 

Caryophyllata 
Caryophyllas 
Cafia.     Vidi  Ofyrit 
Caffia 

CaiEda.    rtdi  Scatelhria 
Cafline 
Caflanca 
Caftanea  Equina.    Vtdi  Hippocafli* 

num 
Cafiorea 
Catanance 

Cataputia  major.     Vide  Ricinos 
Cateputia  minor.  r/ATitby»al«? 
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Cataria 

Catcfbaea 

Ceiba 

Cdafirat 

Celfia 

CeltM 

Centaariom 

Cencaurium  minot 

Centinodium 

Cepa 

Cephalantkut 

CerafoB 

Cerafas  faccfflofa.    Fid^  Padnt 

Ceratonia 

Cercia 

CerefoUom.  Fidi  ClasiO^V^m 

Cereus 

Cerinthe 

Cefbram 

Chamaecerafus.    Vidi  Lonioera 

Cbamacciilus.    Fide  HeliaBfihemom 

Chaiiueclema«    Fide  Glechoma 

ChamaecypariiTus.  Fide  Santolina 

Chanuedaphne.    Fidi  Rufctu 

Cbamsdrys 

ChainslaBa.    Fide  Cneorum 

ChanHMpelyffl 

Chamaemefpilus.    f7i/«llei|siliM 

ChamaBmoras.     Fide  Rubas 

ChamaBneritmi.    Ff d&r  Epilofatmn  . 

Cbaaiaepitys.    Fide  TeucriBm 

Chamaeriphes.    Fide  Palma 

CbamasrubiM.    ^i^Rohaa 

ChamaBfyce.     Fide  Euphorbia 

Chamaerhododcndron 

ChelidoDittSD  miafis.  Fide  Raonaca* 

Iqs 
CheUdoninm  aajot 
Chelone 

Chcnopodio-moras.    FideS&twak 
Cheoopodium 
CbionantiMis 
Chord  rilla 
Chriflophoriaoa 
Chryfanthenioides.  Fide  OfteoCper- 

muni 
Chryfanth'^iTi'jni 
Chryfobalanus 
Chryfocoma 
ChryfophylloJQ 


Chryfofplenium 
Cicer 
Cichoriom 
CicQta 

Cicauria.    Ftdi  Ligaftraa 

Cinara 

Cineraria,    Fidi  Jacobaea 

Circea 

Cirfium 

Ciftus 

Citreom 

Clematis . 

Clethra 

ClifFortia 

ClinQpodiom  '^ 

Clitoria,    fUTentftca 

Clufia 

Clada 

Clymenam 

Clypeola 

Cneorom 

Cnictts 

Cba 

Coccy^ria.    Fide  Cotinas 

Cochlcarja 

Coix 

Colchicam 

CoUinfonia 

Colocafia.    Fidf  Arum 

Colocynthia 

Colamnea 

Colatea 

ColttteaScorphadei.  rtdeZm^tw 
Coma  A  urea.  Fide  Cbryroi:pm(i 
Com  arum 
'  Commclioa 

Conocarpodendron.    Ftde  Prgten 
Confolida  major.    Fide  Sympbytwa 
Confolida  media.    Fide  Bugula 
Confolida  minima.    Fide  fielJis 
Confolida  regalis.  Fide  Delpbiaiimi' 
Convallaria 
Convolvulus 
Conyza 
Copaiba 
Corallodendron 
Corchorus 
Cordia 
Coreopfis 
Coriandram  Coriaria 
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Coiiaria 

Corindum 

Coris 

Corifpermain 

Cornas 

Cornada 

Corona  Imperialis 

Corona  Soils.     Vidi  Helianthus 

Coronilla 

Coronoptts 

Cortufa 

Corylus 

Coftas 

Cotinu9 

Cotonea  Mains.    Vidi  Cydonia 

Cotoneafter.    Vidi  Mefpilut 

Cotula  f oetida. 


Cotyledon 

Courbaril 

Crambe 

Crafliila 

Crataegus 

Crinnm 

Crithmum 

CriHaGailL    ^i^  Pedicularis 

Crifla  Pavonis.    Vidi  Poinciana 

Crocus 

Crotolaria 

Cruciata 


Vidi  Cbamaemdnm    I^ofma 

Diofpyrot 


DALEA 
Daleduunpia 
Damafonium 
Daucus 

Daucns  Orettcot.    Vidt  MjnUi 
Delphinium 
Dens  Canis 
DensLeonis 
Dentaria' 

Diapenfia.    Vidi  Sanicola 
Didamnus  albas.  ^M^Fnudadla 

DidamnoSfe 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 


Dipfactts 

Doidartia 

Dodonsea 

Doria.    Vidi  Solidago  &  Ochoom 

Doronicam 

Dorftenia 

Dorycnium 

Douglaffia 

Draco  Herba.    Vidi  Abfocanam 

Draco  Arbor.    Vidi  Palma 

Dracocephalon 


Crnpina  Belgaram,    Vidi  Serratula    Dracuncolus 

Cucubalua  Draconculus  Pratenfis.  ^i^Ptannica 


Cucumis 

Cocnmis  Agreftis.    Vidi  Elateria 

Cocarbita 

Cniete 

Cuminoides.    Vidi  Lagoecia 

Cuminnin 

Cunila 

Coprc^as 

Cnruru 

Cyanus 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

CynogloiTum 

CyfHcapnos 

Cycifo-geoifta.    Vidi  Spartium 

Cytifus 


Drofion 

Dulcamara.  r/ASolanom 

•    E 

EBulos.    Vidi  Sambacos 
Echinus 
Ecuinomelocaftas.    Vidi  Ca^ 
Echinophora 
Echinopus 
Echium 

Edera  quinquefolia.    Vidi  Vtds 
Elaterium 

Elatine.    VidiUxara, 
Elaeagnns 
Elephantopos 
Elephas 
Eiichryfum 
Emeras 

Empftrum 

Eaiua 
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Bnnia  Campaoa.    Fidt  Hdcniam 

£phedra 

Hphemeron 

Cpilobium 

JBquir«tum 

Eranthemom.     Vidi  Adonii 

£rica 

Erica  Bacdfm.    FUt  Empecroa 

ErigeroB.    Fidi  Senecio 

Eruca 

Erucago 

Erviun 

Eryngiain 

Eryfkmum 

Efchynomene.    Fidi  Mimofit. 

Euonymus 

Euonymoides.    Fid$  Celaibrut 

£  u  pacoriophalacron 

Eupatoriam 

Euphorbia 


FAB  A 
FabaCraifiu  /7^#  Anacajppfe- 
ros 

Fabago 

Fagonia 

Fagopyram 

Fagas 

Ferram  Equinnm 

Ferala 

Ficoides 

Ficus 

Ficus  Indica.     Fide  Opuntia 

Filago.    Fidi  Gnapbaliam 

Filipendala 

Flammulajovis.  TiV^  Clematis 

Ftos  Africanu^.     Fide  Tagetes 

Flos  Paffionis.  f7^GranadiUa 

Flos  Solis.     Fide  Helianthus 

FlosTrinitatis.    T/^  Viola 

Fcsnicolum 

Fcentttn  Burgundiacum.    Fide  Me* 

dica 
Fanum  Grxcum.    Fide  Trigonella 
Fragaria 
frangula 


Frazinella 

Fraxinoi 

Fndllaria 

FritiUaria  CrafiiL    FuU  Afdepiai 

Framentttm  lodicnm.  FidelAzy 

Frutex  Pavonitts.  Fide 

Fuchfia 

Famaria 


/^Alanthuf 

VX  G^^    ^^  Myrica 
Gakga 

Galenia 

Galeopfit 

GaJeopfis  fmtdceiia.    ^^Prafiona 

Gallioiii    • 

Garidella 

Genifla 

Geaifla  fpinofii.    Fide  Ulex 

Geni^ella.    n^Ulex 

Gendana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium,    ri^Vifnaga 

Gladioloa 

Glaaciam 

Glaux 

Glechoma 

Globalaria 

Glorlofa 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhisui 

Gnapbaliam 

Gnaphalodes 

GofTypiam 

Gramen 

Granadijla 

Grewia 

GroDovia 

Grofiularia 

Gaaiabara 

Giiajacana.    Fide  Diofpyros 

Guajacum 

Guajava 

Guanabanna 

Gaazojiia 
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Gaazuma 
Guidonia 
Gundelia 

H 

Haunatox^flam 
Halicababum.    yide  Alkekengi 
Hilicacabus  peregrinas.    Hdf  C<h 

rindum 
Halimus.  FiJg  Atriplcz 
Hatleria 
Hamamells 
Harmala 
Hedera 

ft 

Hedera  Terreftris.    Fide  Glecoma 

Hedypnois 

Hedyfaxuoi 

Hdenia 

Helenium 

Helianthemam 

Heliaotbas       .  . 

Heliotropium 

Helleborine 

Helleboras 

Hellebonis  albas,     FUi  Veratrum 

Hemerocallii 

Hemionids 

Hepatica 

Hepatorium.    Fidi  Eupatorlam 

Heptaphyllam.   Fidi  Pentaphylluja 

Heracleum.     Fide  Sphon()yJiuia 

Herba  Gerardi.    Fids  Apgdka 

Herba  Paris.    Fidi  Paris 

Hermannia 

Hermodaftylas 

Herdandta 

Herniaria 

Hefperis 

Hibifcus 

Hieradum 

Hippocaftanum 

Hippolapathum.     Fide  Lapathum 

Hippo(elinum.     Fide  Smyrnium 

Hirundinaria.     Fide  Afclepias 

Hordeum 

HormiDQin 

Hoctonia 

Hura 

HyaciDthus 


Hya^inthoa  Penivianiis.    FidiOt^ 

nithogalam 
Hyadnthos  Stellatos.  ^^rOnuiko- 

gal  am 
Hyadnthos  Taberofaa.    Fidi  Polj- 

anthes 
HydrocoCylc 
Hydrolapathum.  Fide  LKp$£^um 

Hydropbylloii 

Hydropiper.    Fide  P^caria 

Hyofcyamus 

Hypecoon 

Hypericum 

Hypericum  fratex,    Ftd^  Spina 

Hypodftis 

Hyflbpni 


JACEA 
Jacobata 

alapa 

afminoides.  Fide  Ceftram 

afminum 
Iberis 

Ibifcus.     nde  Althaia      ' 
Icaco,    Fide  Ckryiobataaiis 
Ilex 

Imperatoria 
Inga 

Incibos.'   Fide  Qchoriam 
Iris 

Iris  bulbofa.    Fide  XipUuB 
Iris  Periica.    Fide  Xiphiam 
Ifatis 
Kora 
Itea 

udaicaAxbor.  Fide  Cadi 

uglans 

lijube.    Fide  Ziziphos 

ulian.    Fide  Hefperis 

uncns 

aniperos 
Juftida 


KALI 
Karataa 
Kcnipfera 


Kctaia 
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Ketmia  Lilium  Convalliam.    FUeQom^l* 

Knautia  laria 

Lilium  Per/icam.  Fidt  Fritillaria 

Liliuii  Saperbum.  Fide  Gloriofa 
L  Limon 

I.imoniam 

Linaria 

Lingua  Ccrvina 

Linom 

Linum  Umbilicatam.  FuUOmfloL* 
lodes 

Lippia 

Liquid  Amber 

Lithorpermum 

Lobelia 

Lobas  Echinattti.  r/i^Bonduc 

Lonchitis 

Lonicera 

Lotus 

Lotus  Arbor.  Fide  Ccltis 

Ludwigia 

Lafia 

Lunaria 

Lupin  us 

Lupulus 

Luteola 

Lychnidea.    Fidt  PUoz 

Lychnis 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia  Galericulata.  Fide  Sea* 

tellaria 
Lyiimachia  non  Pappofa.  Fide  Ona* 

gra 
Lyfimachia  Siliqno(a.    Fide  Epilo- 

biam 


LABLAB.     T/Vr  Phafeolus 
Labrum  Veneris.    Fide  Dip- 

facus 
Labrufca,    FideVi^s 
Laburnum.     Fide  Cytifus 
Lacryma  Jobij    Fide  Coix 
Ladaca 

Laduca  Agnini.    Fide  Valerianella 
Lagoecia 

Lagopus.     Fidg,  Trifolium 
Lamium 
Lampfana 
Lantana 
Lapathum 
Larix 

Laferpitium 
Lathyrus 
Lavatera 
Lavendula 

Laoreola.  FiJe  Thymelaea 
Lauro-cerafus.  Fide  Padus 
Laurus 

Lauras  Alexandrina.     Fide  Ru&tts 
Laurus  Tinus.    Fide  Tinus 
Lens 

Lens  paluftrit 

Lentifcus  \ 

Leontopetalon 
Leonurus 
Lepidium 

Lepidocarpodendron.  Fide  Protea 
Leucanthemom 
Leucoium 
Ligufticum 
Liguflrum 
Lilae 

Liliaflrum.    Fide  Hemerocallis 
LilioAfphodelus.  riV^Hemerocallis 

8c  Crinum 
Lilio-FritiUaria.  Fide  Fritillaria 
Litio-Hyadnthtts.    Fide  Scilla 
Lilio-NarciiTas.    Fide  Amaryllis 
Lilium 

Vol.  IIL 
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MAcaleb.    Fide  CeraTus 
Maenolia 
Mahaleb.   Fide  Cerafus 
Majorana 

Mala  ^thiopica.  Fide  Lycope rlicon 
Mala  Armeniaof.    Fi^  Anneniaoi 
Mala  Cotonea.  Fidf  Cydonia 
Mala  Infana.  Fide  Melongcna 
Malacoides.    J^ide  Malope 

5  F    ,  Malope 
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Malope 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malf  a  Arboret.    Vidi  Althaea 

MaWa  Rofca 

Maltts 

Malus  Armeniaca.  ViJe  Armeniaca 

Mains  Aurantia.     Fide  Aurantiom 

Mains  Limonia.     Vide  Limoa 

Malus  Perfica.    Vide  Perfica 

Malus  Panica.    Vide  Punica 

Mamei 

Mancanilla 

Mandragora 

Manihoc 

Maranta 

Marrubiafiram.    Vide  Conila 

Marrubiam 

Marrubium  nigrum.    Vide  Ballete 

Maitynia 

Maram 

Marom  rulgare.    Vide  Maftichina 

Maftichina 

Matricaria 

Maurocenia 

Mays 

Medica  Cochleata 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 

Melafloma 

Melianthos 

Melilottts 

MelUTa 

Meliila  Turcica.  Vidi  Dnttocephalbn 

Melo 

Melocaaas.    Vide  CaAot 

Melocarduos.     Vide  Ca£lut 

Melocbia.    Vide  Corchorutj 

MeloDgena 

Melopepo 

Melothria 

Menifperraum 

Mentha 

Mentha  Cttaria.    Vide  Cataria 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthct 

Mcrcurialis 

Mefembrianthemum.  VideTvcoviiCA 

Medientca.    ^^Gloriofa 


Mefpilut 

Mcam 

Mezereon.    Vide  Thymebea 

Milium 

Millefolium 

Milleria 

Mimo(a 

Mirabilis  PeruTiana*    Vide  Talapa 

MitclU 

Moldavica.    Vidi  Dracbcephako 

Molle 

Mollugo 

Molucca 

Moly 

Momordica 

Mooarda 

Monbia 

Montia 

Morina 

Moms 

Mdfchatellina 

Muntingia 

Marncttia 

Mufa 

Mttfcari 

Mafcipula.    Vide  Lychnb 

Mufcus 

Myagrum 

Myototis 

Myofurut 

Myrica 

Myrrhis 

Myrtus 

Myrtus  Brabantica.    Vide  Myrica 

Myza.    ^Mi^Cordia 

N 

NApclIns.    Vidi  Acottkum 
Napus] 
Narciflb-Lcucoinm.  Vide  Galanthns 
NardiTas 
Nafturtium 

NaUurtium  Indicum.  fUrAdiTiola 
Nepcta.    f^^C^tana 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Nigelaftram.    Vidi  Lychnn 
Niflblia 

NoU 
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If  oil  me  tangere.    F/V^  Balfamioa 

Nummolaria 

Kaz  Joglans.    VUi  Juglans 

NuxVeficaria.    Vidi  Stapbyloden* 

dron 
N/mphaea 


o 


Bdircotheca.    Vtdt  Rodbeckia 
Ochnu 

Vtd$  HormiAim 


Oculus  ChriftL 

Ocymam 

Oenanthe 

Oldenlandia 

Olea 

Omphalodet 

Onagra 

Onobrychis 

Ophioglofliim 

Ophria 

Opulus 

Opunda 

Orchis 

Oreofelinuin 

Origanum 

Omithogalnm 

OrDithopodlam 

Orobas 

Oryza 

Ofmanda 

Ofteofpermam 

Ofyris 

Othonna 

OxyacaftCha. 

Oxy% 


Vidi  Bcrberis 


PADUS 
PaeoDiH 

Paliuros 
Palma 
Pancratium 
Panicum 
Papaver 

Papaver  Cornicalatnm.    Vidt  Glau' 
dam 


Paparer  SptAofum.    Vidi  Aigemona 

Papaya 

Parietaria 

Paris 

Parkinfonia 

Parnaflia 

Paronychia 

Parthenium 

PafTerina 

Paftinaca 

Pavia^ 

Pedicularis 

Pelecinas 

Pcntaphylloides.    f74/#  PotentiUa 

Pcpo 

Perefkia 

Periploca 

Pcrfea 

Periica 

Perficaria 

Pervinca 

Petafites 

Peciveria 

Petrorelinnm 

^ncedanum 

Phaca 

Phalangium 

Phafeoloides.    Vidi  Glycine 

Phafeolut 

PhiUyrea 

Phlomia 

Phlox 

Phylica 

Phyllanthos 

Phyllis 

Phytolacca 

Pilofella.     Vidi  Hieracium 

Pimpinella*  Vidi  Sanguiforba  &  Po« 

terium 
Pinafter.    Vidi  Plnus 
Pinguicula 
Pin  us 
Pifonia 

Piilachia.    Vidi  Tertbinthus 
Pifum 
Pifum  Cordatum.    r/V#  Cardiofper- 

mum 


SFa 


PittOniA 
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Pittonia 

Plantago 

Platanus 

Plinia 

Plumbago 

Platneria 

Poinciana 

Polemoaium 

Polium 

Polyanthes 

Polyantl^as.    Vidi  Primula 

Polygala 

Polygonatnm 

Polypodiam 

Pomum  Adami.    Vidt  Adbntium 

Populago 

Popultts 

Porriun 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Prafium 

Prenanthet 

Primula 

Prinos 

Protea 

Prunus 

Pfeudoacacia*    Fidg  Robinia 

Pfyllium 

Pcarmica 

Ptelea 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pulfadlla 

Punica 

Pyracantha.     Fidi  Mefpilas 

Pyrola 

Pyrus 


QUamoclit 
Quercus 
Qumquefolium.    Vidi  Potentilla 


R 

Kapa 


Andia 
Ranunculuf 


Raphaniftrua 

Raphanos 

Rapiftnim 

Rapancdus 

Rapuntium 

Raavolfia 

Refcda 

Rhabarbaium.    Fide  Lapatham 

Rhabarbanun  Monachorom.    Fidf 

Lapathum 
Rhamnoides.    fSu&  Lydam 
Rhamnus 

Rhaponticum.    FiUlr  Lapatknm 
Rhus 
Ribes 
Ridnoides 
Ridnus 
Rtvinia 
Robinia 
Ronddetia 
Rofa 

Rofa  Sinenfis.    Fidi  Ketmia 
Ro(a  dc  Hieridio.    T/i^  HcTpcris 
Rofmarinns 
Rubeola 
Rubia 
Rnbus 
Rttdbedda 
Ruellia 
Ruicus 
Ruu 

Ruta  Caninil.    Fide  Scropbolaria 
Ruta  Muraria 

Ruta  SylveOris.    Fidi  Harmala 
Ruyfcliiana 


Scordiom 


SABINA 
Salicaria 
Salicornia 
Salix 
Salm 

Salvia  Agreftis. 
Sambucus 
Samolus 
Sanguinaria 
Saoguiforba 
Sanguis  Draconis,    Vide  Palma 

Saiucvla 
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Sanicula 

Soldanella 

Santolina 

SoJidago 

Sapindua 

Sonchui 

Saponaria.    f^ALychm 

Sorbaa 

Sapou 

Sorbus  Sylveflria.    Ftiie  CratjegQS 

Samcena 

Spartium 

Satureia 

Spergula 

Saonirat 

Sphondylium 

Saxifraga 
Scabiofa 

Spina  Alba.    Fiifi  Mefpilaa 

Spina  Nigra.     Fide  Prunuf 

Scandix 

Spinachia 

Scilla 

Spirxa 

Sclarea 

Stachys 

Scolymtts 

Staphylodendron 

Scordiam 

Scatice 

Scorpiunia 

StoBchas 

Scorzoncia 

Stramoniam 

Scrophularia 

Stradotet 

ScQteUaria 

Sty  rax 

Secale 

Suber 

Secaridaca 

.    Symphytum 

Sedam 

Syringa 

Scnecio 

*  .         '      •» 

Senna 

T 

Sepdnervia.    FiiU  PlanU«> 

oerjania 
Serpyllum 

^TT^Abcmaemontana 
X       Tagctet 

Serratula 

Tamarindus 

Sefamum 

*     Tamarifcuf 

Sefeli 

Tamnas 

Sherardia 

Tanacetam 

Sicyoides 

Tapia 

Sideritis 

Tarconanthas 

Sideroxylum 

Taxas 

Sige(beckia 
Silaam 

'       Telephioides.     Fide  Andrachne  ^ 

Phyllanthus 

Siler 

Telephiam 

Siliqua.    FiJe  Ccratonia    . 

Terebiinthus 

Siliquaftrum,     Fide  Ccrcb 

Ternatea 

Silphium 

•     Tetra^onocarpos 

Sinapi 

Tet^agonotheca 

Sinapiflram 

TcuCrium 

Sifarum 

Thalianim 

Siiymbrium 

Thapfia 

Sifyrinchium 

Thlafoi 
Thla(pidium 

SiDOl' 

^^ilax 

Thuya 

)myrniom 

Thymbra 

Soianoides 

Thymaelsea 

Solanunn 

Thymus 

,     5  F  3                             Ti:* 
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Tilia 

Tinus 

Titbymalas.    Vidi  EaphorbU 

Tordylium 

Tormentilla 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tragacantha 

Tragia 

Tragopogon 

Tragofelinum 

Tribulus 

Trichomanei 

Trifolium 

TriofteofpennQin 

Tripoliuro.    V^de  After 

Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 

Turnera 

Turritis 

TuiCIago 


Viola 

Viorna.    Vide  Clematis 

Virga  Aarea 

Vjfcum 

Vifnaga 

Vitcx 

Vitis     ' 

Vitis  Idaa.    Vide  Vaccimam 

Vids  SylTtftrb.    Vide  Oeinads 

Ulex 

Ulmaria 

Ulxnus 

Urena 

Urdca 

Uva  Uffi 

Vulneraria 

Uvularia 


w 


W 

Altheria 
Watfonia 


VAccaria.    Vide  Lychnia 
Vaccinium 
Valeriana 

Valeriana  Graeca.  ^/#Polemoniaiii 
Valei;ianella 
Vanilla 
Vclla 

Vcratrum    • 
Vcrbafcum 
Vorbena 
Veronica 
Vibarnum 
Vicia 

Vinca  Pervinca.    Vide  Pcrvinca 
Vincetoxicum.    Vide  Afclepiaa 


XEranthemam 
Xiphioa 
Xylon 


Y 


UCCA 


f 

ZAnthoxylam 
Zinsioer 
Ziziphora 
Zizipbua 


TABLE 

Of  the  Englifh  Names  of  the  Plants  ntentiond 
in  the  DICTIONARY,  referring  to 
their  Latin  Names. 


A     BEL E- Tree.     See    Popw 

^  ^    Acacia,  ox  ISlgj^tianTliOin, 

See  Acacia 
Acacia,  the  falfe.     See  Rohinia 
Acacia,  tbe  German.     See  Prunus 
Acacia,  the  three-thoraed,  or  Honey* 

locuft.     See  Acacia 
Aconite,  or  WoiTs-baoe.     See  A<0'' 

nitum 
Aconite,  the  Winter.    See  Acmitnm 

hycmali 
Adam's  Apple.     See  Aurantium 
Arid er*s- tongue.     See  Ofbioglojfum 
Adders- wort,  or  Snake  weed.     See 

Biflort^ 
Adonis-flower,     ^t  Adonis 
African  Marigold.     See  Tagtiis 
Agrimony.     See  Agrinunia 
Agrimony,  the  Water.     ^ttBidens 
Ague-tree.     See  Saffafr^s 
Alecoaft,  or  Coa(linary«    See  Bal- 

famita  « 


Alehjoo^  or  Ground-ivy.     See  Gli* 

coma 
Alder-tree.    See  Alnus 
Alder,  the  berry-bearing.  See  fr«r- 

guia 
Alheal.     See  Panax 
Alhea],  the  Clow n*s.    Sec  Siderif is 
Alifander,  or  Alexander.   See  SsnjfT" 

nium 
Alkanet.     See  Anchufa 
Allelujah,    or   Wood-forrel.      See 

Oxys 
A lligator-pear.     See  Perfia 
Allfpice.     See  Myrtus 
Almond -tree.     See  Anfygdalnt 
Almond,  the  Dwarf.     SetPerfica 
Almond,  the  Ethiopian.    See  Brm* 

beium 
Amaranth.     See  Amaranthus 
Amaranth,  the  Globe.     See  Ama* 

rantboidu 
Amber-tree.     See  Anthofpcrmum 
Anemony.     See  Antmom 
Anis.     See  Afium 

5^4  Afplo 
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Apple.    See  Malta 

Apple^  the  Cu  (lard.  See  Guanahanus 

Apple  of    Love.     See  Lycoferficon 

and  Solanum 
Apple^  the  Mad.     See  H:longena 
Apple,  the  Male  Balfam.     See  i^U' 

mordica 
Apple,  the  Paradlfe.     See  Iflalm 
Apple,  the  Sour,  or  Sourfop.     See 

Guanahanus 
Apple,  the  Sweet,  or  Sugar.    See 

Guanahatiut 
Applr,  the  Star.     See  Cainito 
Apple,  the  Thorn.   See  Stramomum 
Apricot*     See  Armeniaca. 
Archangel.     See  Lamium 
Aron,  or  Wake-robin.     %titArum 
Arrow- root.     See  Maranta 
Arfe-fmart.     See  Perjicaria 
Artichoke.     See  Qnara 
AitiQhokt  of  Jeru/alem,      See  HtH- 

anthus 
Afarabacca.     See  Afarvm 
A(h.     See  fraxinus 
Afh,  the  Mountain.    SeeSorius 
Aihes 
Afparagrafs,  or  Sparrowgrafs.    See 

A/paragus 
Afpen-tree.     See  Potulus 
Afbhodel.     See  Affhodtlus 
Alphodel,  the  African,  See  Bulhtnt 
Afphodel'lily.    See  Hemeroeailis  and 

O  inum 
Avens.     See  Caryophyllata 
Avenue 

Avocado  pear.     See  Perfea 
Ax  vetch.     See  SecmriJ&ca 
Azarole,     See  Me/filus 


B 


BALM  of  Gi/ead.    See  Dracocf' 
fkalon 
iiuiai  of  Gilead  Fir.     Sec  Abiis 
Ba '  i'i m  0 f  Capevi.     See  Copaiba 
ViA :  fa  ni  •  1 1  ee.      S ce  Tertbintbus 
Cal famine.     See  Ba/famina 
ItJIam  ajpl'e.     See  M^fnordicz 


Bamboo<ane.     See  Anmd^ 
Banana,    See  Mufa 
Baneberries.     See  Chrifiopbdrtana 
Barbados  Cherry.    See  Maipighia 
Barbados  Flower  fence.      See  Pmi* 

ciana 
Barberry.     See  Berheris 
Barley.     See  Hordeum 
Barley,  the  naked.     See  Triticum 
Barren  wort.     See  Epimedium 
Bafil.     See  Oeymum 
Bail],  the  Stone.     See  Acinoi 
Bafon 

Ballard  Acaeia.    See  Rffiinia 
Ballard  -  dittany.     See  P/grndt^Sti- 

mnus 
Batchelors-button.    See  Lychnis  and 

Cyanus 
Batchelors-pear.     See-Sohtnam^ 
fiaulm.     See  MtUJfa 
Baulm,  the  Molucca.     See  Mdmcca 
Baulm,  xkieTurhy.    See  DracocepbM- 

Ion 
Bay.    See  Launu 
BsLy  of  Alexandria.     See  Rn/cns 
Bay,  the  Cherry.     Sec  Padus 
Bay,  the  Indian.    See  Myrtns 
Bay,    the   Rofe.     See   Nerinm  and 

Cham/erbododtndroH 
Bay^  the  fweet-flowcring.  See  Mag* 

nolta 
Bead- tree.     See  AxtdtracJb 
Beam,   the  hard,     or  Hornbeam. 

See  Carpinus 
Beam-tree,  the  White.    SetCratse- 

gut 
Bean.     SeeF<a^ 
Bean,   the  Bog,  or  Bugbean.    See 

Mcnianthes 
Bean,  the  Kidney,  or  Fremb.    Sm 

Phafcoltts 
Bean,  Caper.     See  Fahag9 
Bean,  Trefoil.     See  Cytijus 
Bean-tree.     See  Corallcdendrtn 
Bean,   the  Kidney ^bean -tree.    Set 

Glycine 
Beard,  the  Old  Man's.    See  Cltwuh 

iu 
Bcar*S'breech.    See  Acanibut 

Bcar'i- 


1 
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Bear*s-ear.    See  Auricula 
Bear's-ear  Sanicle.    See  Caritifk  aild 

Verbafcnm 
Bears-foot.    See  HtUthmrus 
Bedinjan,  or  Pocde-John.    See  3^* 

ioHgena 
Bedfbraw,  our  Ladj^s.  See  Gai/iiprt 
Bee*fiower.    See  Orcbit 
Beech  -tree.    See  Fagus 
Beet.    See  Beta 
Bell-flower.    SetCamfanuia 
BellSy  ^eCanterhuty.    See  Campa' 

nula 
Bells'hair.    See  Hjacintbus 
Bdl-flower,  the  Peach-leay*d.     See 

Campanula 
BeU-flower^  the  Steeple.    SeeGsm- 

faimla 
Bell-pepper.    See  Capfitum 
Belly-ach-weed.    See  Ricinoidis 
Belmoik*  or  Abdbnofk.  See  iCf/Miif 
Benjamin-tree.    See  Lamms 
Bennet-herb.    See  Caryophyllata 
Berberry.     See  Btrherh 
Betony.     See  Beionica 
Betony,  Paut^,     See  Feronica 
Betony,  the  Water.  Sec  Scropbu/an'a 
Bethlehem  Star.     See  Ornisbogalum 
Bifol,  or  Twy  blade.    See  Opbris 
Bilb^ry.     Sec  Vaccinium 
Bindweed.     See  Con'V(J*vulus 
Bindweed^  the  black.     StcTammti 
Bindweedy  the  prickly.  SteSmiiax 
Birch-tree.     See  Betuia 
Birch 'tree  of  America.     See  Terebiu' 

thus 
Bird-cherry.     See  Paelus 
Birds- eye.     See  Adonis  and  Primula 
Birds-foot.     See  Ornitbopo^Kum 
Birds- foot  Trefoil.     See  Lotus 
Biros -neft.     See  Daucus 
Bird  pepper.     See  Capficum 
Birtl^wort.     See  Aripolocbia 
Bi (hops- weed.     Sec  Arifiohehia 
Bitter  -  fwret.    See  Solanum  feaxdins 
Bittcr-vetth.     See  Orobus 
Bitter-wort.     See  Gentiana 
Blackberry.    See  Rubus 


Black-briony.    Stt^amnm 
Blackthorn.    See  Frunus 
Bladder-nut.     See  Stapbylodendrm 
Bladder-nut,  the  African.  See  ^^r- 

nia 
Bladder-n«t»  the  Laurel-leavM.  Ses 

Dpdon^a 
Bladder-fena.    See  Colutea 
Bllte.    SeeBIitum 
Blood-flower.    See  H<emantbui 
Bloodwort.     See  Lapatbum 
Blue*bott]e.  -  See  Cyanus  and  Hja* 

cintbus 
Bolbonach,  or   White-fatten.    See 


Bombax.    See  GoJ/ypium 
Borders 

Borecole.    See  Braffica 
Borrage.     See  Borrago 
Box.     See  Bnxus 
Box-thorn.    See  tycium 
Brake.    See  Filix. 
Bramble.    See  Ruhus 
Brank*urflne.     See  Acantbus 
Brafllleto.     See  Pfeudg-fantalum 
Bread,  St.  John's.    See  Ceratonia 
Briar,  the  Sweet.    SeeRo/a 
Briar,  the  Wild.     Sec  R^/a 
Briony.    See  Brionia 
Briftol-flower.    See  Ljcbms 
Brim ftone* wort.     See  Piuadanum 
Brocoli.     See  Braffica 
Brook-lime.     See  Veronica 
Broom.    SetGcnifla 
Broom,  the  Butchers.     See  Ru/cut 
Broom,  the  Green.     See  Spartium 
Broom ,  the  Spanijb.     See  Genifta 
Broom,  the  White.     Sec  Spartium 
Broom,  Rape.     SecOrobancbe 
Brownwort.     See  Scrophularia  and 

Brunella 
Bruifewort.     Sec  Lycbnis 
Buckihom,  or  Hartfhorn- plantain. 

See  Coronopus 
Bttcklhorn-crefs.     See  Na}litrtium 
Buckthorn.     See  Rhamnus    . 
Buckthorn,  the  Sea.     See  Rbamnoi- 

des 

Buck« 
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Bock-wbeat.    See  P^opjpmm- 
Budding.     See  ludcuUuing 
Bugle.'    See  Bugmia 
Buglafs.     See  Bughjkm 
Buglofsy  the  Vipers.    Sec  Edit 
Builace-trec.     See  Prunus 
BoUy-tree.    See  Caimto 
Burdock.     See  Laffa 
Burdock,  the  lefler.     See  Xanthium 
Burnet.     See  Sangmforba 
Burnet- iaxifrage.     See  Trago/eltnum 
Butchers-broom.     See  Ru/cus, 
Butter-bur.     See  Petafites 
Botterfly-flower.     See  Orchis 
Buttcrwort.     See  Pinguicula 
Button -tree.    See  PlutMius  and  Cf- 

phalanthms 
'Batvoxk-txec  of  Jammca^    See  Cm^ 

carpus 


CABBAGE.     See  Braffica 
Cabboge,  the  Sea.    See  Cram* 

hi- 
Cabbage- tree.    See  Palma 
Cabinet 

Cadlock.     See  Rafifirum 
Cajoo.     See  Anacardtum 
Cakabafli.     See  Mihpepo 
Calabaih-trce.     Ste  Cuieii 
Calamint.     See  CaUmintba 
Calarointy  the  Water.     See  Mentha 
Caitba,  orMarfh-floarigold.  SeePtf- 

ptilago 
Caltrops.     See  Trihi/as 
CalveS'fnout.     See  Amirrbinam 
Cam  mock.     See  Anwis 
Camomile.     See  Cham^miluM 
Casiphiretree.    SteLaurus 
Campion.     See  Lychnis 
Candle- berry- tree.     Sec  Myricm 
Cindy-carrot.     See  Myrrhis 
Candy-tuft.     See  Thlafpi 
Candy-tuft  tree.     See  Tblafpi£um 
Cane,  the  Bamboo.     See  Anmdo 
Cane,    tb^   Indian  flowering.     See 

Cannacorus 

Cane^  tl^cDuiob.    S^Arum 


Cane»  the  Fi(hiog«rod. 

Cane,  theSugaf.    See^^^Srmi^ 

Canterbury-bell.     See  d 

Caper.     See  Capparis 

Caper»  the  Bjcan.     See  Fahcgn 

Capons-tail  grafs.     See  Grasmm 

Caraway.     See  Carm 

Cardinals- flower »    $ee  Rapmntinm> 

Carline-thtftle.    See  Cariina 

Carlock.     See  Rapbattiftrum 

Carnation.     See  Caryopbyilus 

Carnation^  the  Spamjh.    See  Pnim* 

ciana 
Carob.     See  Ctrat&ma 
Carrot.     See  Dancrn 
Carrot,  the  deadly.     See  f&q^ 
Carrot*  the  CandjR.     See  hfyt^t 
Carrot,  the  fcorching.  SetTbaptftts 
CafTada,  or  CaOavi.     SeeA£n^6«f 
Caflidony.     See  Steschas 
CaffidoAy,  the  Mountaiiu    See  EU^ 

chryfum 

Cailidony,  the  Golden.  See  EUchrj- 

/urn 
Caflioberrytroe.    See  Caffine     . 
Cataputia  nu^or.     See  R^inm 
Cataputia  nuDOr.     See  Tiibfmaiaf 
Catchfly.     See  I^bms 
Caterpillers 

Caterpiller-plant.   SetScfrprmdm 
Cat-mint.     See  Cafaria 
Cauliflower.     SttBraJica 
Cedar  of  Bermsulas,     See  ymsttpirtu 
Cedar  of  Carina,     See  Junipgrmt 
Cedar,  theBafta^d.    See  Gmbbmm 
Cedar  of  Lihanus,     See  Larix 
Cedar  of  Lycia.    See  Jwnperms 
Cedar  of  Pbamda.    See  Jwnipermt 
Cedar  of  Virginia,     See  yanpims 
Cedar,  the  White.    SeeCnpreffns 
Celandine.     See  CbsJid§nisan 
Celandine,  the  lefler.     See  Raasm* 

cuius 
Celeri.     See  Apinm 
Centaury.     StcCattanrinm 
Ceterach.     See  A/pienimsis 
Chamomile.     See  Cham^mtlsim 
Charlock.     See  Rapifirum 
Charvil.     See  Cb^trepbyibm 

Chafle. 
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Chafte-trte.    See  Vitex 
Cheefe-rannet.    See  Gallitm 
Cherry-tree.    See  Ctrafut 
Cherry-bay.    See  Padus 
Qkcny  oi  Barbados.  Ste  MalpigUa 
Cherry,  the  Bird.    See  Padus 
Cberiy-laarel.     See  Fadus 
Cherry,  the  Cornelian.    See  Ctnms 
Cherry,  the  P&rtmgai.    See  Padas 
Cherry,  the  Conrhedge.     See  Afi?/- 

pigbia 
Cherry,  the  Winter.    See  ABuktmgi 

and  Solanma 
Cherry,  the  perfiimed.  Site  Citafus 
Chervil.    See  Cb^opbylh^ 
Cheftnut-tree.    See  Cmfiama 
Cheflnnt,  the  Horfe.     See  Hiftoea- 

ftanum 
CheiUiutfdieScarlefKorie.  SttPavid 
Chiches.    See  Cicer, 
Chickling  Pea.    See  Latbynti 
Qrickweed*.     See  JZ/i/ii 
Chickweed,  the  Bbrry- bearing.  See 

Cucubaius 
Chives.    See  Cfpa 
Chocolate-not.^  See  Cocoa 
Chriftmas-rofe.     S^e  Heiioi&rmt 
Chrift*8-thorn.     See  Paliurut 
Chriftopher-herb.      See  Cbriftofho' 


nana 


Ciboals.    See  Cefa 
Cicely.     See  Myrrbis 
Cinquefoil.     See  Poteniilla 
Cinqaefoil  Shrub.     See  Potentilia 
Cinnamon.     See  Laurus 
Ciflus,  or  Rock-rofe.     See  Ciftas 
Ciftus,  the  dwarf.  See  Heliantbtmum 
Citron-tree.     See  Gtrtum 
Citrol.     See  j^nguria 
Cives.     See  Cepa 
Clary,  the  Garden.     See  Sciarea 
Clary,  the  wild.     See  Hormtnmk 
Climber.     $ee  Clematis  add  Vths 
Clivers.     See  Apartne 
Cloud-berry.     See  Cbanuemorns 
Clover.     See  Tri/oJium 
Clover,  the  Snail.     See  Medica 
Clove  Gilliflower.  See  Caryopbyllus 
Clowns  Woundwort.    See  Sidsritis 


Coafbnary.    See  Baifamiim 
Cob-nut.     See  Cotylus 
Coccygria.    See  Cotinus 
Cockfcomb.     See  Pedicmlaris 
Cockfcomb  Amaranth.    See  Amm 

rantbus 
Coeksfoot^grafs.    See  Gramas 
Cockihead.     See  Onobrycbis 
Coco-nut.     See  Coccus 
Codlin  tree.    $ee  Malus 
Codlins  and  Cream.    See  EfilM\ 
Coffee-tree.    See  ya/mhtm 
Cole-feed.    See  Napus 
Colewort.     See  BraJJica 
Colewortv  the  Sea.  See  CotHOokmius 
Colliflower.    SeeBraJ^ca 
Coloquintida.     See  Cokcyntbus 
Cdtsfbot.     See  Tuffiiago 
Coltsfoot,  iktJlpine,     SttCacakm 
Columbine.     See  A^uiltgia 
Columbiike,  die  tether'd.  See  ^ba- 

li3rum 
Comfry.    See  Symfbytum 
Comfry,  the  fpoteed.     See  PuJm'^ 


nana 


Confound,  the  great.  See  Sympiyfum 
Confound,  the  middle.  Sep  BuguJa 
Confound,  theleaft.     SttBiiUs 
Qon(oxinA  Saracens,  S^SoIidaga 
Confervatory.   See  Greeu'houfs 
Conval-Iily.     See  Canvallaria 
Coral-tree.     See  Corallodondrom 
Coriander.     See  Coriandrum 
Cork-tree.     See  Subtr 
Corn-bottle.     Se6  Cyanus 
Corn-flag.     See  Gladiolus 
Corn-marigold.  See  Cbryfanibimum 
Corn-violet.     See  Campanula 
Corn-fallet.     See  Faleriamlla 
Cornel-tree:     See  Comus 
Comelian-pherry.     See  Comus 
Coftmary.     See  Baljamita 
Cotton.     See  Goffypium 
Cottony  the  Silk.     See  Ceiba 
Cotton-weed.    See  Gnapbalitm 
Couch  orDog-grafs.    SttGramen 
Coventry-bells.    See  Campanula 
Cowl,  the  Friers.     See  Ai  if  arum 
CowiUp.     See  Primula 

Cowilip 
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Cowllip  trf  JihtfmliM.    See  P«&if 

Cows-lungwort.    See  Virbafmm 
Crab- tree.    See  Mmks 
Cranefbill.     See  Geramum 
Crefs.     See  NafturitMm 
Oeisy  the  Indian.     See  AerMota 
CreA,  the  Sciatica.    See  Iberis 
Oefs»  the  Swinet .    See  Nafiurtium 
Crefsy  the  Water.     See  Sifymbrium 
OeTs,  the  Winter.    See  Si/ymbritm 
Crimibn  Grafs-vetch.    See  NiJ/blia 
Crofs'Wort.     See  Cratiati^ 
Oofs  of  Jerufalim,     See  Lfcbmt 
Crowfoot.     See  Rannnculns 
Crow-garlick.    SeeG;^ 
Crow-flowers.     See  Lycbms 
Crown  Imperial.    See  Corona  Im^ 

ferialis 
Cowflip.     See  Primnia 
Cockow-flower.    See  Cardanumi 
Cucumber.     See  Cucumis 
Cucumber,  the  wild.   SteE^teria 
Cudweed .     See  Gnapbalium 
Cnllton.     See  Orchis 
Cumin.     SctCnminnm  * 
Currantree.    See  Rihtt 
Cuftard-apple.     See  Gnmnabamu 
Cyprefs-tree.     See  Cmpreffus 
^prefs»  the  Garden  or  LaVender 

Cotton.     See  Saniolina 
Cyprefsp  the  Summer.    See  Cbsno-' 

fodii 


DAifodil.    SceNm-dJui 
DaffodiMily.  See  Ammryllit 
i>atfodil»  the  Sea.     See  Pancrmium 
Dairy.     See  Biliis 
Daify*  the  Ox«eye.    See  BupbibaJ' 

PIMM 

Dames-violet.     See  Hefpiris  ' 
Dandelion.    See  Dem  Li^^it 
Daneworty  or   Dwarf-elder.     See 

SambncMi 
Darnel.    See  Lo/iwn 
Darnel-grafs.     See  Gntmia 
Date- tree.    See  Paima 
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Date-plom.    See  Di^^i^iu 
Day-liJy,    See  HtmeroioiUs 
Dead-nettle.    See  Lammm 
Deadly-carrot.     See  Tbaffia 
Deadly-nightfliade.    SttBilladmm 
Devil  in  a  fiuih.    StcMgeUM 
Devils-  bit.    See  Scabirfa 
Diers-broom.    See  Geniftm 
Diers*wecd.    See  hOfim 
DUl.     See  Amtthum 
Diftaff-thiftle.    Secjtraaylh 
Dittander,  or  Pepperwort.    SetLg* 

fi^nm 
Dittany.    See  DiSnmnm 
Dittany,  the  BjUbund.     See  PfimdB^ 

Dittany,  the  White.  See  Fraxinelht 
Dock.    See  Lapatbim 
Dodor-TinkarVweed.     See  9Wa* 

Jfee/ptrmum 
Doddier.     See  Ept'ttymmm 
Dogibane.     See  Jp9€ynum 
Dogberry-tree.    See  Conns 
Dogs-grafs.    See  Gramtn 
Dogs-mercury.    See  MtratriaUi 
Dogi-tooth.     See  Dens  Cam's 
Dogwood.    See  Comtis 
Dogwood  qI  Jamaica^    See  Rolnma 
Dogwood  of  rtrginia.     See  Lam^s 
Dogs-ftones.     See  Orchis 
Dogs-tongue.     See  Cynogloffkm 
Double  leaf,    or  Twyblade.     See 

Opbris 
DouUe-tongoe.    See  Ritfcms 
Doves-foot.     See  Gcraninm 
Dragons.     See  Dracnncnlas 
Dragon  •  tree.    See  Palma 
Dragon,  the  wild,  or  Tarragon.  Sec 

Abroianum 
Dropwort.     See  Filipendula 
Dropwort,  the  Water.    See  Oenam^ 

the 
Ducks  foot.     See  Podsphyllum 
Ducks-meat.     See  LsnticsUa 
Dung 
Dwale,  or  Deadly-nightfhade.    Se« 

Bsiiadona 
Dwarf-bayl    See  TiymgUa 
Dw#rf'Ciftui.     See  Htiiantbsmsun 

Dwauf- 
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Dwarfalmoncl.    Sec  Perfica 
Dwarf-oak.    See  ^uercus 
Dwarf-trees 


E 


EARTH-NUT.     Sec  BuO^^a- 
fitutum 
Earth-peas.     See  Lathymt 
Earth-peas,  fixeJ/ricoM,    See  £r«. 

cJkis 
Edging 

Eglantine.    See  Rofa 
Elder-tree.    See  Samhucmt 
Elder,  the  dwarf.     See  Samhucus 
Elder,  the  Marlh.     See  Ofuius 
Elder,  thcSpaniJ^.    Seei^anrarus 
Elecampane.    See  Heltmam 
Elm- tree.     Sec  Ulmus  * 
Enchanters-nigbtihade.  See  Circ^a 
Endive.     See  Endivia 
Eryngo.     Sec  Eryngitm 
Efculus.    See  ^uerau 
Efpalicr 
Eternal-flower.    See  EUehrjfum  and 

Xtrantbemum 
Ever-green  Honeyfuckle.     See  Ca» 

prifoUum 
Ever-green  Oak.    See  lUx 
Ever-giten  Privet.    See  Ligmftntm 
Ever-green  Rofc.    See  Roja 
Ever-green  Thorn.    Sdc  Mef^hu 
Evcrlafting  Pea.    See  LathjrwM 
Eye-bright;    Sec  Euphrafia 


F 


EATHERFEW.     Sec  Matri- 

carta 

Jb  eather,  the  Princes.    See  Amaraw 

thus 
Fell-wort.     Sec  Gentiana 
Felon-wort,    See  Solanum 
Fences 

Fennel.     Sec  Faniculum 
Fennel,  the  Hogs.  Sec  Peuctdanmn 
Fennel-giant.     See  Ferula 
Fennel,  the  fcorching.    Sec  Tbatfia 
Fennel-flower.    See  Nigilia 
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Fcnagreck*    ^tcTrigmelU 

Fern.    See  Fiiix 
Fern,  thefweet.     %ttMyrrbi$ 
Feverfew.     See  Ma/ricaria 
Feverfew,  the  Baftard.  See  PariUi. 

mum 
Fiddle-wood.     Sec  Ciharexylm 
Fiddle-dock.     See  Lapatbtm 
Field- bafil.     See  Jcim^s 
Fig-tree.     See  Ficus 
Fig,  the  arched  InMan,    See  Fkm, 
Fig,  the  Indian.     Sec  Opmuiia 
Fig,  the  infernal.     Sec  Arg 
Fig,  Fbaraoh^%^     Sec  Mufa 
Fig ,  Marigold.     Sec  FUoidu 
Figwort.     Sec  Scrcphularim, 
Fingrigo.     Sec  Piffnia 
FinocUa.     Sec  Famicuhm 
Fir  tree.     Sec  A6us 
Fir,  the  Scaicb.    See  Pimtf 
Fi,r  the  Com.     See  GUdidus 
Flag,  the  common.     See  iris 
Flag,  the  fwect-fcented.  Sec  Jrvrm 
Flag,  the  yellow  Marih.    See  lri§ 
Flax.    Sec  Linum 
Flax,  the  Toad.     See  Umaria 
Fleabane.     See  dnyxM 
Flcabane,  the  African.     See  ?4ir- 

conantbut 
Flcawort.     See  PfylUum 
Flixweed.     See  Eryfinmm 
Flower-de-luce.    See  IrU  and 

pbion 
Flower^gcntle.     Sec  Amarantbnt 
Flower -eternal.     See  Xcrantht 
Flower-everlalling.     Sec  EUcbrjfti 
Flower  fence.     See  Poinciana 
Flower,   the  Four   o^Clock.     See 

Jahpa 
Flower- fvm.     See  Ht!iantbu$ 
Flaellin.    See  Veronica 
Fly-wort,  or  Catchfly.  See  Lycbnk 
Fools-ftoncs.     Sec  Orchis 
Fox-glove.     Sec  Digitalis 
Fox-tail-grafs.     See  Graintm 
Fountains 

Framboife.    Sec  Ruhus 
French-cowflip.    .Sec  Auricula 
French-honey  fuckle.  SttHti^fMrum 

French- 
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French-lavender.     Stt.Siaechas 
French-marigold.    Sec  TageUs 
French-Mercury .     See  Mercurialis 
French-  wheat.    See  Fagofyrum 
French-willow.     See  Epilobium 
Friers- cowl.     Sec  Art/arum 
Fringe-tree.     Soe  Chiotianthm 
Fritillaria  Craffa.    See  J/cIifias 
Fri  tillary .     Sec  FritiUaria 
Fumatory.     See  Fumaria 
Fumatory,  the  bulbous-rooted.  Sec 
Cafnorcbis 

Fumatory,  the  Bladder,    Sec  CyJU- 

cafnt 
Fumatory,  the  podded.  Sec  Ci?/««/ 
Furz.     Sec  VUx 
Fultic-trce*    See  Miiru$ 

G 

GALE,  or  Sweet-willow.  See 
Myrica 
Galingale.  .  See  Cyperus 
Gall  oak.     See  ^ircus 
Garlick.     See  Allium 
Gariick,  the  Crow  orWild.  See  Cef^ 
Gateon-tree.     See&nrja 
Gaule,  or  i>«/ri6  Willow.    SecAgr- 

rtca 
Gelder-rofc.    See  Oftdns 
Gentian.     See  Gtntiana 
Gentianella.     See  Gentiand 
Germander.     Sec  Chatmedrys 
Germander-tree.     See  Teucrium 
Germander,  the  Water.    See  ^r«r- 
^    dium 

Giiliflower.    See  Caryopbyllus 
Gilliflower,  the  Queen's.    Sec  He* 

fperis 

Gilliflower,  the  Stock.     See  Leu- 

cdium 
Gill-go*  by-ground.     AeGIiciomm 
Gineer.     SeeZi//%i6ir 
Gladwin.     See  Irh 
Glafs-wort.  Ste  Ka£  znd  Saiicomia 
Glaftenbury-thorn.     See  Mt/pilus 
Globe-daif/.     See  Globularia 
Globe*  crowfoot.     See  Htlltborus 
Globe  amaranthus.      Sec  Amarau* 

iboidis 
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Globe-flower,  or  Bottle.  See  Cja. 
Globe-thi(lIe«    Sec  Ecbinof^s 
Goats-beard.    See  Tragcfgm 
Goats-rue.    See  GaUga 
Goats-thorn.     SecTtagacanfim 
Goats-fbnes.     See  Orcbis 
Gold  of  Pleafure.     See  Myagrum 
Goldy-locks.    S^  Cbryficoma 
Golden-flower-gentTc,       See  Amm* 

rantbm 
Goldcn-cups.    See  RanaMCMiMs 
Golden-rod.    SeeFirga  Aurem 
Goofberry.    See  Groffularim 
Goolbcrry  oi  Barbados,  See  Fenjkia 
Goofberry,  the  Ammcaa,    SccJfr* 

lafioma 
Goofe-grafs.    See  Aparint 
Goofe-foot.    See  Cbempod^um 
Gorfe,  or  Furz.    Sec  Ulejc 
Gourd.     See  Cucurbita 
Gourd,  the  bitter.    See  Calocyuilmt 
Gourd,  the  Indian-tree.    See  Cmett 
Go-to*  bed-at-noon.    See  Tragfp^gtm 
Goutwort.     Sec  Angelica 
Grafting 

Grain ,  the  oily.    Sec  Seftmtm 
Grain,  the  fcarlet.  Sec  OpMMiia  and 

liex 
Grape.    Sec  Vitit 
Grape,  the  Sea-fide.  SetGrnaJabarM 
Grape- hyacinth.     SetM^fcari 
Grafs.     See  Gramen 
Grafs  of  Pamajfus.    Sec  Famaffia 
Grafs,  the  thrcc-leav'd.     See  Trifi* 

littm 
Grafs-vetch.     Sec  Nijfflia 
Grafs,  the  Vipers.   Sec  ScgrxoMtra 
Gravel 
Graymill,  or  GromwdL  See  ZiVft- 

^ermum 
Greek  Valerian.  Sec  F$/im9mum 
Green-houfe 

Green,  the  Winter.    Sec  Pyrola 
Gromwell.    See  Lttbcfperptum 
Ground-ivy.    Sec  GUcbmna 
Ground-pine.     See  Cbapuefi/ys 
Ground-pine,  the  ftinking.  See 
pborata 

Groundfcl.    See  Stftech 

Groundfcl^ 
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Groundfdy  the  JfHcam.  See  Kinia 


Grove 

Guava.   Set  Guajava 
Guiney-corn.     See  Mi/h 
Guiney-benwced.     See  Fithftrim 
Gttiney-pepper.     See  Capficum 

See  Mays 
See  Cbambritla 


Gainey-wheat. 
Gom-fuccory. 


H 


H  Air-bell.     See  Hyadnthus 
Hardbeam.  See  Carfinus 

Hares-ear.     See  BufUurum 

Hares-foot  trefoil.     See  TrifoUum 

Hares-lettuce.    See  Swcbus 

Hares-ftroDg.     See  Pnuedamum 

Hart  w  ort.     See  TerJyIimm 

Harmel.  '  See  Harma/a 

Hartwort    of    Ethiopia.     See  Bm 
fleurtim 

Harts-horn.     See  Caronoput 

Harts-tongae  *    See  Lingua  drwna 

Hatchet- vetch.     See  Stcuridaca 

, Hawk-weed.     See  Hitracium 

Hawthorn.     See  Mtjpilut 

Hazel.     See  Cory  I  as 

Hazel,  the  Witch.     See  Ulmas 

Hearts-eafe.     Sec  Fiola 

Heath.     See  Erica 

Heath,  the  berry-bearing.   See  Em- 

petrum 
Heath,  the  low  Pine.     Sec  Com 
Hedges 

Hedge-hog.     See  Medica 
Hedge-hog-thiaie.     See  d/?ir/ 
Hedge-hyifop.     See  Digitalis 
Hedge  muftard.     See  EryfimiM 
Hedge- nettle.     See  Gaicopfis 
Hedge-nettle  Shrub.  See  Prafium 
Heliotrope.     See  HtUetropium 
Heliotrope^  or  Sun-flower.    See  Hr- 

iianthus 
Hellebore,  the  Black.  See  HilUhorus 
Hellebore,  the  Baflar  i.     5ee  tLlie- 

hortfii 
Hellebore,   tae  While.     Ses  Vera" 
tirum 


Helmet-flower«  SeeSaafilariM 

Hemlock.    See  Gcuta 

Hemlock,   the  Baftanl.    See  GVs- 

taria 
Hemlock,  the  Water.     See  Phtl* 

iandrium 
Hemp.    See  Canamhis 
Hemp-agrimony.  See  Eupatoriam 
Hemp,  the  Baftard.  See  Catmabiaa 
Hemp,  the  Water.     Sec  BiJens 
Henbane.     Sec  Hjofcyamus 
Henbane,  the  yellow.  See  Nicotiaam 
.  Herb  Bennet     See  Caryophyllata 
Herb    ChriAopher.     ^ee   Chrifi^^ 

pboriana 
Herb  Gerard.    See  AngtUcm 
Herb  of  G  race.     See  muta 
Herb  Paris.    See  Paris 
Herb  Robert.     See  Geranium 
Herb  Trefoil.    See  Trifolium 
Herb  Trinity.     SeeVioU 
Herb  True-love.     See  Paris 
Herb  Two«peoce.    See  NusnmsiU* 

ria 
Herb-willow.     See  Epihbium 
Hercules^s  All-heal.     See  Panax 
Hermodaf^yl.     See  HersnedadylMt 
Hightaper.     See  Verhafcum 
Hogs-fennel.     See  Peucedanmm 
Hog-plum.     See  Monbin 
Hog-weed.     See  Boerbaa^ma 
Holiow-root.     See  Fumaria 
Hollyhock.     See  Ma/va 
Holly-tree.     See  Jquifolium 
Holly,  the  Knee.     See  lUfcus 
Holly,  the  Sea.     See  Eryngimm 
Holm-oak.     See  Ilex 
Holy-thifile.    SeeCnicus 
Holy-rofe.  See  Cflus 
Honeyfuckle.     See  Capri/olium 
Honeyfuckle,  the  Frencb.    See  Be-' 

dj/urum 
Honeyfuckle,  the  Trumpet.     See 

Pfriclymenum 
Honeyfuckle,  the  upright.    See  Lo" 

uicera 
Honefty .    See  Lunaria 
honey-flower.     See  Meliantlus 
honey  wort.    SeeCeriafbe 

Hops. 


\^ 
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Hops.    See  Lupuius 
Hop  Hornbeam.    See  Car^mu 
Hop,  the  wild.     See  Dodofuea 
Horehound.     See  Marrubium 
Horehound,  the  Black.  StzBalioti 
Horehound,  the  Bafe.  See  Stachys 
Horehound^  the  Bailard.    See  Gr- 

niia 
Horehoandy  the  Water.  See  Ljcofui 
Hornbeam.    See  Carpinus 
Horned-poppy.     See  Glaucium 
Horfe-cheftnat.     See  Hippocaftanum 
Horfe-cbeflnut,  the  rcarlct.SeeP^i<viVi 
Horfe-mint.     Set  Mentha 
Horfe-radilh.     See  CocbUaria 
Horfenioe-vetch.    Sec  Hippocrgpis 
Horfe-taiL     See  Eqm/eium 
Horns  and  Hedghog.  See  Meiica 
Hofe-in-hofe.  See  Primula 
Hounds- tongue.    See  Cynoglaffim 
Hot'bed 

Houfleek.  SctSedum 
Humble-plant.     See  Mimofa 
Hyacinth.    See  Hyacintbus 
Hyacinth,  the  Grape.    See  Mufcari 
Hyacinth  oiPeru.  See  Ornitbogalum 
Hyacinth,  theflarry.    SeeOrnitb^' 

galum 
Hyacinth,  the  Tuberofe*    See  Poij" 

anthet 
Hydropiper.    See  Perficaria 
Hyffop.    See  Hyjfopus 
Hyfibp,  the  Hedge.  See  Digitalis 


JAcinth.     See  Hyacintbus 
Jack  by  the  Hedge.  See  Tbal/pi 
Jack  in  a  Box.     See  Hemandim. 
JacobVladder.    See  PoUmonium 
alap.     See  Cm^uolvulus 
alap,  the  faife.     See  Ja/apa 
'afmine.     See  Jafminum 
afmine,  theliex-leav*d.  SeeLantana 
afmine,  the  Amirican  fcarlet.     See 
Bignonia 
Jafmine,  the  red  of  Jamaica.    Sec 

Phtmeria 
Jafmine,  the  Perfian*    See  Ulac 
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Jafmine,  the  Fennel  -  leaivM.    See 

^uamoclit 
Ice 

Ice-hottfe 
emfalem  Artichoke.  SeeHeSmmihrnt 
erufalem  Cowflip.  See  PmlmonariM 
erufalem  Sage.     See  Pbloms 
efaitsbajk,  the  falfc.    See Ai^ 
mita 

Jet-d'-eau 

iews-mallow.     See  Corcborms 
mmortal  Eagle-flower.     See  BaJ/a-^ 

Immortal-flower.    See  EUchrjfmm 
Inarching 

Indian  Arrow-root.  See  Maramta 
Indiah-crefs.     See  Jcriwola 
Indian-corn.    See  Maj^s 
Indian-fig.    See  Opuntia 
Indian-god-tree.     See  Ficus 
Indian-reed.     See  Cannaccrus 
Indigo.     See  Jni/ 
Inoculating 
Job's-tears.    Set  Csix 
St.  JohnVbread.     See  Ceratmnm 
St.  John*s-wort.     See  Hypericum 
John's-fweet.    See  Cary§pbyUia 
Jonquil.     See  Nt^rcijfus 
Iron-wood.     See  Sider^Utm 
Iron-wort.    See  Sideritis 

ucca.     See  Yucca 

udas-tree.  SeeCcrcis 

ujube.    See  Zizipbut 

ulians.     See  Hefperis 

uniper.    See  Jumperus 

upiter*s-beard.  See  Barha  Jrois 
Ivy-tree.     See  Hedera 
Ivy,  the  Ground.  See  GUcboma 


Kidney-bean.   SeePbafi^ittt 
Kidney-bcan-tree.  SetG/ycim 
Kidneywort.     See  Gtum  and  G^« 

ledon 
K  jngs-fpear .    See  JJpbodihtt 
Kicchen-garden 
Knap-weed.     See  Jacea 
Knee-holm.    See  Rufius 
Kneeholly.    See Rufcus 

Knighti- 


J 


i 

i 
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KBigbts-cnrfs.    See  Lyrhntr 
Knot- berried.     See  Muhus' 
Kaot-grals.     See  P§iygotntti^ 
Knot-grft£r,  the  Mott&taitf.    See  Pa- 
rmj€bm 


LAbttraam.    See  Cyiifiis 
lAbyrinch 
Ladies  Bedflrawr.     SwGaffttm 
Ladies  Bower.    See  Cletmtik 
Ladies  Comb.    See  ScafuKx 
Ladies  Mantle.     See  AkbimiKk 
Ladies  Seal.     See  Tarnnus 
Ladies  Sitpper.     See  Caletvlus 
Ladies  Smock.    See  Cettdmnin^ 
Ladies  Traces.     %et  Orchis 
Ladder  to  Heaven.  See  P^fygonatnm 
Lakeweed.    See  Perficaria 
Lambs-lettuce.    See  ValmanMa, 
Larch-tree.    See  Larix 
LarkfpDf.     See  Dtlfhimwm 
Laferwort.     See  Laferfitium 
Lavender.     See  Lavenduim 
Lavender  cotton.     See  Sani§h'iM 
Lavender,  tht  French.     See  Stat  bat 
Lavender,  the  Sea.     See  Limvmvm 
Laurel.    See  Padus 
Laurel,  the  Portugal.    See  Padas 
Laurel  of  Alexandria.     See  Rm/cvs 
Laurel,  the  Dwarf,  or  Spurge.    See 

Thymelaea 
Laurel, the  Sea- fide.  See  Phjllantbus 
Lauruftinas.    Sec  ^inms 
Lawn 
Layers 

Leadwort.     See  Phmbag^ 
Leeks.     See  Porrnm 
Lemon -tree.    See  Umon 
Lemon,  the  Water.    See  Granadilia 
Lentil.     See  Leni 
Leopards*  bane.     See  Doronicifm 
Lettuce.    See  La^ufa 
Lettuce,  the  Lamb's.    See  Valeria- 

nella 

Lettuce,  the  Wild.  See  Prenantbes 
Level 

Life  Everlafting.  SuElifbrffitm 
\ou  111. 


Lify:    Sec  Lf If  am 

Ijfy^  Afphodd.     See  BemerocafB§ 

and  Crinum 
Lily,  Daflbdtl.    Sbe  Pancratium  and 

Amtfytlts 
Lily,  the  Bellkdbna.     See  AmaryWs 
Lily,  the  Day.     See  HemerocaHis 
Lily,  St.  Bmno\.     See  HemerocalUt 
Lily,  the  Guemfiy.     See  Ainaryltit 
Lily,  Hyacmthi    See  Seilla 
Lily,  the  May.      See  Convallaria 
Lily,  the  Mexican.     See  Amaryllis 
Lily  cf  Japan,     See  Amaryllm 
Lily,  the  Perfian.     Sec  FritiHarfa 
Lily,  the  Superb.     See  Glorio/a 
Lily,  the  Water.     See  Nymfb^M 
Lime-tree.     See  Ttlia 
Lime,  the  Sour.    See  Limon 
Lions- leaf.     Sec  Leont^fetakm 
Lions^foot.     See  Catanancg 
Lions-tail.    See  Leonanu 
Liquidamber 

Liquorice.     See  Glyeyrrbiza 
Uqaorice- vetch.     See  Orobus 
Liquorice,  the  Wild.    SotAfiraga0> 

hu 
Live-eyer.    See  Anacampferos 
Live-in-idlenefs.    See  Fiela 
Liverwort.     See  Hepatica  and  Zi*- 

cben 
Lizards-tail.     See  Saumms 
Locker,  Goulons.    See  BeMebomt 
Locnft,  or  St.  Jofci's  Bread.  SecCg* 

ratonia 
Locnfl,  the  BaAard.     See  Canrharii 
Locuft  o^  Virginia.     See  Acacia 
Logwood.     See  Hamatoxjlum 
London  Pride.     See  Genm 
Looking-glafs,  Venni\.    See  Cam* 

panula 
Loofeftrife.    See  LyjSmaebim 
Loofeftrife,  the  podded.     See  Epilt^ 

binm 
Loofcilrife,  the  fpiked.    See  SaB* 

carta 
Lote-tree.    See  Celtis 
Lote,  the  Baflard.    Sec  Dto^yr^ 
Love-apple.     Set  Ljcoperficon  and 

Solanum 

5  Q  ^V^ 
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Love-in-a-mift.    See  Granadilla 
^  Love-liet-a-bleedbg.    See  Ammrmi' 

thus       ^ 

Loveage.     See  Ligufiicum 
Loufewort.     See  Delphinium 
Lacern.     See  Me^ca 
Langwort.     See  Pulmonana 
Lungwort^  Cows.     See  Vtrhmfcum 
Lupine.     See  Lufinus 
Luilwort.    See  HosfiUs 

M 

MAccaw-tree.    See  Palma 
Mad-apple.     SecMsknitna 
Madwort.     See  Aljjfon 
Madder.    See  Rubia 
Madder,  Petty.    See  Ruieola 
Maiden- hair.    See  Adiamibitm 
Maiden-hair,  the  black.     SeeFili- 

cula 
Maiden-hair,  die  Englijh.    See  7r<- 

cbomants 
Maiden-hair,  the  White.    See  Ritt^ 

muraria  ^ 

Malabar- not.    See  Adhatoia 
Male  Balfam- apple.   See  Mom§r£ca 
Mallow.     See  Mal*ua 
Mallow,  the  Jews,    See  CorcAorus 
Mallow,  the  Ifuiian,  Seel/fcoaand 

Mal*vitida 
Mallow,  the  MarHi.     See  Altbaa 
Mallow,  the  Rofe.     See  Malva 
Mallow,  the  Synaii.    See  Kttmiu 
Mallow,  the  Tree.     See  Althaa 
Mallpw,  the  Venetian,     See  Ketnua 
'Mallow,  the  Yellow.    See  Abtuiiom 
Maminee.    See  M^mei 
Mammec  Sapota.     StCrSafota 
Manchineel-tree.     See  Mancanilla 
Mandrake.     SttManJragera 
Mangrove-tree.    See  JQmia 
Mangrove-grape.     SecGuajabara 
Mantle,    Ladies.     See  Aicbimilla 
Maple- tree.     See  Acer 
Maracock.     See  Granadilla 
Marigold.     See  Cfilindu/u 
Marigold,  the  African,     Sec  Tagctes 
Marigold,  the  Corn.     Sec  Chry/an- 

tl'-imum 


Marigold,  the  Fig.     See  Fienau ' 
Marigold,  the  Frmcb.    See  T^gtHs 
Marigold,  theMarih.  .  See  C^hm 
Marjoram.  .  ^etM^vrmm 
Marjoram,  the  Pot.    SttOrigammm 
Marjoram,  the  Wild.  See  Origmmmm 
Marjoram,  the  Winter.    See  On- 

gmnum 
Marih  .elder.    See  Opt^s 
Marih-mallow.    See  Ahb^a 
Marih- trefoil .     See  Mtniamtbts 
Martagon.    See  Lilinm 
Marvel  of  Peru.    See  Jalmfm 
Manim,  or  Maftich.    See  MafiUbi- 

na 
Mailerwort.     See  Imfereitwiei    and 

Aftrantia 
Maftich.    See  Majticbinm 
Maftich- tree.     See  Lenti/cus 
Maftich-tree  of  Jammca,     See  C«- 

Uba 
Maftich,  the  Indian.    See  MdU 
Mat/ elon,  or  Knapweed.  See  Jmcm 
Maudlin.    See  Agermhtm  . 
May-buft).     See  Mef^lms 
May-lily.     See  Comvallaria 
May-weed*     See  Cbamutmfltam 
M^ow-rue,    See  TbaUQrmm 
Meadow-faffron.     See  Colcbicmm 
Meadow-fweet^     See  Ulmmria 
Meadow- trefoil.    See  Trifiiium 
Mealy-tree.    Seeytbnmnm 
Medic.    See  Medica 
Medic-vetchling.    See  Omhycbis 
Medic,  the  Baftard.    See  Media^ 
Medlar.    See  Mefpilns 
Melancholy  -thiftJe.    See  GrJUm 
Meliloc.    See  MiUknu 
Melon,  theMuik.    SeeMiSr 
Melon,  the  Water.    ^ttAngmrim 
Melon-thiftle.     See  CaSos 
Mercury.     Sec  Mercnrialis 
Mercury,  the£«;/^.    See  Chgn§p§» 

dium 
Mercury,  the  Frencb,     Sec  Alrrcm^ 

ria/is 

Mpu,  or  Spignel.     See  Mettm 
Mezereon.    Sec  fhymeUta. 

MiMiHi. 
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MilCoiL    SetMii/ifi/iBm 
Milk-vetch.    See  Afiragalm 
Milk-vecch»  the  Baftard.  See  Pbaca 
Milkwort.     See  P§lygala  and  Glaux 
Milkwort,  or  Wart  wort.    Sec  Eu- 

pharlna 
Millet.    See  Milimi 
Miltwade.     See  Afpknium 
Mint.     See  Mentha 
Mint,  the  Cats.    See  Quaria 
Mifletoe.     See  Vifcum 
Mithridate-muftard.     See  ^blaj^ 
Mock -orange.    See  Syrsnga 
Mock -privet.     See  Pbillyrea 
Monks-hood.   See  Aconitum 
Monks-rhubarb.     See  Lapatbum 
Moonfeed.     See  Mtnijpirmwm 
Moonwort.     See  Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil.    See  Medicago 
Mofs.     See  Mmfcus 
Motherwort.     See   Cardiaca    and 

Matricaria 
Mother  of-thyme.     See  Sirpylhm 
Mountain-heath.     See  Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein.     See  Blattaria 
Moufe-ear.     See  Hieradum 
Moufe-tail.     Set  Afyofiirus 
Mngworc.     See  Arteffifia 
Mulberry-tree.     SeeA&riri 
Mulberry-blight.     See  BUtum 
.Mullein .     See  Verbafcum 
Mullein,  the  Moth.     See  Biattaria 
Muihrooni 

Mufk,  Hyacinth.     Sec  Mufcari 
Mu(k  feed.     Sec  Ketmia 
Mudard.     See  Siitapi 
Muilard,  Baftard-mithridate.     See 

'ThlaJ'pitbum 
Muilard,  the  China,     See  Sinapi 
Mallard,  the  Hedge.     See  Eryfimum 
Muftard,  the  Mithridate.     SceTifr/a- 

Muihrd,  the  1'ower.     See  Turritis 
Muikrd,  the  Treacle.     Sec  'Tblafpi 

and  dypeola 
Myrrh.     SceMyrrhis 
jViynlc.     See  Myrtus 
j^Urtic.ihe  DuUh.  ^etMjrita 


Myrtle,  the  Candlebeny.    ^uMj-' 
rica 

N 

NAfeberry-tree*    See  Caimt9 
Navelwort.  Set  Cotyledon 
Navel-wort,  thcBaflard.    See  Craf" 

fida 
Navelwort,  Venus'z,   See  Omphalodet 
Navelwort,  the  Water.     See  Hy^ 

drcc9tyU 
Navew.     Sec  Nafus 
Neftarine 

Negro-oil .     See  Paimm 
Nep.     See  Ntpita  and  Cataria 
Nettle.     See  Urtica 
Nettle,  the  Dead.     Sec  Lamium 
Nettle,  the  Hedge.     See  GaUopfis 
Nettle,  the  Shrubby  -  hedge.    See 

Prafinm 
Nettle-tree.    Sec  Celtis 
Nightftiadc.     See  Solanum 
Nightfliade,  the  dimbing.  Set  Baf-^ 

feUa 
Nightfhade,  the  deadly.    See  Billa* 

dona 
Nightfhade,  the  Inchantef  s.    See 

^ircaea 
Night(hade,  the  American.     See  S9» 

ianeides 
Nipplewort.    See  Lampfana 
None-fo-pretty.     See  Genm 
Nonefuch,  or  Flower  of  5r(/?ff/.  See 

Lychnis 
Northern  Afpedl 
Nofe- bleed.     See  MUefolium 
Nurfery 

Nut,  the  Hazel.    SetCorylus 
Nut,  the  Bladder.    See  Stapbylaa 
Nut,  the  Cocoa.     Sec  Cqccus 
Nut,  the  Earth.     See  Arachis 
Nut,  the  Peas.     See  Latbyrus 
Nut,  the  Phyfic.     Sec  Ricinoidcs 
Nut,  the  Pig.     See  Bulbocajlannm 
Nut,  the  Malabar.     See  Adhatoda 
Nut;the  Walnut.     See  Jaglam 
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Oak,  the  Ever- green.    Sec 
lUx 
Oak,  the  Holm .    Sae  Jitx 

Oats.     See  jiwena 

Otif  grain,    ^ee  Sg/amtm 

Oily.|»lin.     S^  Putma 

Oleander.     See  Nerium 

Oljve  tree.     Sce'0/r« 

Olive,  the  Wild.     See  EU^mu 

OJive,  the  wild  Sarins,    Ste  Bm- 
tiw, 

Olive,  the  Spur|e.    Soefl^/nfAra 

One- berry.     See  Paris 

OiW-bladr.     See  Smiiex 
Onion.     See  C  fa 

Onion,  the  Sea.     See  Sciiia 

Orach.     Ste  JfrifJtx  and  Cben9p9' 
dium 

Orange- tree.     See  Attrantiwm 

Orange- mint.     See  Mentha 
^Orange,  the  Mock.    See  ^inga 

Orchard 
'Origany.    SteOrtgawum 

Orpine.     Sec  Anaeawfff  raj,- 
-Orpine,  the  True.     See  TeUpbium 

Orpine,  the  Ballard.  See  Jndrmcbne 

Oiier.     See  Salix 

OTm  u  nd-  royal .     See  Ofmunda 
'  Ox-  eye.     See  BtipbihaUium 

Ox-eye  Daifey.     See  Ltutautbemum 

Oxflip.     See  Primula 


PAjgles,  or  Cowfltp.  See  Primula 
Palm-tree.     See  Pahua 
Palmetto.     See  Paima 
Panic.     See  Panieum 
Panic-grais.     See  Gramm 
Panfies.     See  Fio/a 
Papaw.    ,See  Papaya 
Paradife  apple.    See  Ma/us 
Park- leaves.    See  Androf^emum 
Pa  f  He  y .     See  Apium 
Parfley,  the  Baflard.  See  Caucalis 
Parlley,  the  Fool*!.    See  Ocuta 
Parfley,  the  Mountain.    See  Oreofi' 

liitum 
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Parfley,  the  Wild.j&UBr.    See9&^ 

ftlinmm 
'AuSAey,  <ihe  Matntman*    8ce  tfyr^ 

rbit 
J^arfiAcp.     See  P^fimoifa 
Parfnep,  the  Cows.  See  Spbmu^limm 
Parfnep,  the  pfkkly-taded.    S«t 

Ecbin$pb&ra 
Parfnep,  ihe  Wator.     Sec  ^ium 
Pafqut'^lbtKcr.    jSee  PuifutiUa 
Paflion-  flower.    See  ^QranoMilm 
PaAune 

Patience.    See  Lapatbum 
Pea.    i^Pifm 
Peach.     See  Per/ka 
Peaieh,  the  Wolfs.     S«e  Lyc^pfffiim 
Pear-tfee.    Sm  Fyms 
Peas.     S^^PiJam 
Peas,  Earth-nut.    See  tatbyrm 
Peas-everlafling.     ^wLatbyrut 
3^s,  the  Heart.    See  Qn-ioAam 
Peas,  the  Pigeon.     See  Cytifiu 
Peas,  the 'Winged*     See]U/«r 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall.    See  Faria- 

iarJa 
Pelliiory  xA  Spain.     See  &tipifihai' 

mum 
Pe!litory,ihe  Double.  See  Ptarantm 
Penguin.     See  Karata$ 
Penyioyal.     See  PuUgimm 
Peny  wort.     See  CatyUdm 
Ptoywort,  the  Marfli.    See  Ifyirm^ 

cQtjle 
Peony.     See  Peonia 
Pepper,  the  Indian.    See  Capficum 
Pepper,  the  Poor-man*s.    See  Ltpi* 

Sum 
Pepper,  the  Water.     See  Ptrficaria 
Pepper,  the  yamaica.     See  hfyrtas 
Pepper,  the  Wall*.     See  Stdmm 
Pepper-mint.     See  Mentha 
Pepperwort.     See  Lepidium 
Periwinkle.     Sec  Ptr^imca 
Peftilence-wort.     See  Pitafitis 
St.  Peter's-wort.    See  Afcyrum 
Peuy-whin.     See  Vbx 
Phea  ants-eye.     Sec  Adonis 
Pheafant  eye  pink.     Src  Carj^phyi- 

lus 
Phyflc-nut.     See  Riciuoidis 

Pigeon- 
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Pigeon-pea.    SttCyti/us 
Pileworc*     See  Ranunculus 
Pixnencoy  ot  Jam4iica  pepper.     See 
Myrtvs 

^^  Pimpernel.     See  Jnngailis 
'  Pimpernel,  the  W^tcr.  See  Samolus 

'V  Pimpillo.     SttOpuntia 

Pimpinel.     See  Pitufinglla  and  San- 

gitifirha 
Pincafter,     See  Finus 
Pine-apple.     See  AnanaM 
Pine-tree.     See  Finns 
P  i  nc,  the  Dwarf .    .  See  Chamapttys 
Pine,  the  Wild.     Sec  Karatas 
Pi  n  k .     See  CaryopMl4ts 
Pipe-tree.     See  Li/ac 
Pipe,  the  Pudding.    See  CaJJ^a 
Piperidge-trec.     See  Birberis 
Pifhamin,  pr  Perfimon.    Sec  Dio/^m 

Pillachia.     See  Teretinthus 
Pitch -tree.     See  Ahies 
Plane-tree.     See  Plat  anus 
Plane-  tree,  the  fa  Ife.     See  Acfr 
Plantain.     See  Flantago 
Plantain,  the  fiuckfiiora.     See  Coro- 

nopus 
Plantain- tree.    SeeAf/^/i 
Plantain -(hot.     SztCanna 
Planting 

Pliant  Mealy-tree 
Plowman^s  Spikenard.  See  C^nyza 
Plum-tree.     See  Frunus 
Pluto,  the  Amerkan,     See  Cbry/oha' 

lanus 
Plum,  the  Black.    See  Chryfohalanus 
Plum,  the  Hog.     Sec  Spondiai 
•Plum,   the  Maiden,     See  Chryfcha- 

lanus 
Plum,  the  Indian  Date.     See  Dhf^ 

pyrvs 
Poccoon.     Sec  San^uinaria 
Pock  wood.     See  Guaiacum 
Poets  Rolmary.     See  Cajfjia 
Poifon  A  fh .     Sec  T^xicodi  ndron 
Poifon  Oak.     Sec  Toxicodendron 
Poifon  Buih.     Sec  Tithymplus 
Poke,   or  Pork-phyfic.     See  Phytc 

iucca 


Poley  mountain.    See  Pclium 

Polyanthus.     See  Primula 

Polypody.     See  Pplypodium 

Pomgranate.     See  Pmnica 

Poor  man's  Pepper.  SteLrpidium 

Poplar- tree.     See  Papulus 

Pappy.    See  Papanjet 

Poppy,  the  horned.     SctGlaucium 

Poppy,  the  prickly.     Sec  Argemont 

Poppy,  the  Spatling.     Sec  Lychnis 

Potatoes.     See  Lycoperficon 

Potato,  the  Spanifi,  See  Ccnvolvulus 

Prickly -pear.     See  Opuntia  and  Cf 

reus 
Prick-madam.     See  ^edum 
Prick -timber.     See  Euonymus 
Prieft's-pintle.     See  Arum 
Primrofe.     See  Primula 
Primrofe-tree.     See  Or.agra 
Primrofe,  the  Night.     See  Onagrm 
Privet.     See  Liguftrum 
Privet,  the  Mock.     See  Phillyrea 
Pruning 

Pudding-grafs.     See  Pulepjum 
Pudding- pipe-tree.     See  Cajjia 
Pumkin.     Sec  Pcpo 
Purging- nut.     Sc«  PJcincides 
Purplewort.'    SceTri folium 
Purflane.     See  Portulaca 
Purflane,  the  Sea.     See  Atriplex  and 

Cbenopodium 


OUakinggrafs.     ^et  Crtmen 
Qi)een*s  GiUifiower.See  He^ 

J  ftris 

Queen  of  the  Meadow.     See  Ulma' 

via 
Qu  ick .     See  Mefpihts 
Quick  beam.     See  Sorbut 
Chicken  tree.     See  Sonbtis 
Quince- tree.    See  C/dcnia 


R 


Adilh.     See  Rapbimys 
Radifh,  the  Horfe.     See  Co* 

cbUaria 

5  G  3  Rag, 
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Fagwort.     ^^Jacobaa 

Ragged  Robin.     See  Lychnis 

Raoipion.     See  Campanula 

Ranifons.     See  Allium 

Rape.     See  Hofm 

Rape,  the  Wild.     Sec  Rafifirum 

Rape,  the  Broom.     Set  OroiancJbt 

Rafpberry.     See  Rm^us 

Rattle-grafs.     See  Pediculant 

Reed.     See  Arundo 

Reed,  the  Indian  flowering.  See 
Canna 

Reft-harrow.     Stc  Anonis 

Rh  u  bar  b .     See  Lapathum 

Rhubarb,  the  Monk's.  See  Lapa- 
thum 

Ribwort.     Stt  Plant  ago 

Rice.     Sec  Orytca 

Robin -wak«.     See  Arum 

Rocket.     See  Etuca 

Rocket,  the  Corn.     See  Eruc^go 

Rocket,  the  Garden.     See  Hifperis 

Rocket,  the  Winter.     See  Sijymbri- 
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Rcck-rofe.    Sec  Cijius 
Rofe  tree.     See  ^^ 
Rofe  bay.     See  NerJum 
Rofecampion.     See  Lychnis 
Rofe,  the  China.     See  Ketmia 
Hofe  bay,  the  Mountain.     See  Cba- 

mat  hododendron 
Rofe,  the  Gelder.     See  Opulus 
Rofe  of  Jericho,    See  H^ptris 
Rofe,  the  ^outh  Sia,     See  Nerium 
Rofe,  the  Rock.     See  GJius 
Rofe-root.     See  Anacampferos 
Rofmary.     See  Rofmarinus 
Rue.     See  Ruta 
Rue,  Dog's.     See  Scrophularia 
Rue,  the  Goat's.     See  Galiga 
Rue,  the  Meadow.    See  ThaliSfnim 
Rue,  the  Wall.     See  Ruta  mnraria 
Rue,  the  Syrian,     See  Harmala 
Rupturewort.     See  Herniaria 
Rufh.      See  J  uncus 
Ru(h,  the  flowering.  See  Butomus 
Rye.     Sec  Sezale 
Kye-grafs.     See  Giamn 


SAfFron.     Sec  Crocus 
Saffron,  t^ieBafiard.   See  Cir^ 
tbamms 

Saflron,  the  Meadow.  SccColchicmm 
Sage.     See  Salvia 

Sage  ofjeru/alm.     Sec  PbUmii 
Sage,  the  Indian  Wild.     Sec  Laafa- 
na 

Sage-tree.     Sec  Pblomit 
Sage,  the  Wood.    See  ScorSi 
Saintfoin.     See  Onohrychis 
Saltwort.     Sec  Salicomia 
Sallow.     See  Salix 
Salomon's  Seal.     Sec  Polygonal 
Samphire.     Sec  Critbmim 
Saniclc.     See  Gium 
Sanicle ,  tfce  fiears-ear.     Sec  Cortuftt 
Sappadilla.     Sec  Cainito 
Saracens  Confound.  See  Solidago 
SafTafras.     See  Laurus 
Satin,  the  White.     See  Lnnaria 
Satyriura.     See  Orchis 
Sauce-alone.     Sec  He/ptris 
Savin.     See  Sahina 
Savin,  the  Indian,     Sec  Bambinia 
Savory.     See  Satureia 
Saw-wort.    See  Serraiula 
Saxifrage.     SeeSaxi/raga 
Saxifrage,  the  Meadow.    Sec  Si/aam 
Saxifrage,  the  Burnet.     Sec  Tragojt^ 
linum 

Saxifrage,  the  Golden .     See  Cbryfo- 

fplenium 
Scabiofc.     See  Scahiofa 
Scarlet  Lychnis.     See  Lychnis 
Scarlet  Cardinal  -  flower.    See  Ra- 

puntium 
Scarlet  Oak.     See  ^nercns  and  Il€x 
Sciatica  Crefs.     See  Iberis 
Scorching  Fennel.     StcTbapfia 
Scorpion  Grafs,  or  Caterpiller.     See 

Scorpiuros 

Scorpion  Senna.     See  Emtrns 
Scu  1 1  •  cap.     Sec  Scute  liar ia. 
Scurvy-grafs.     See  Cochltaria 
Sea  buckthorn.  See  Rhamnoidis 

Sea- 
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Sea-cabbage.    See  Cramhi 
Sea-colewort.     See  Convohjtihu 
Sea-lavender,    ^t  Ummmn 
Sea-pink.    See  Statice 
Self-heal.     StitBrunelU 
Senna,  Bailard.     See  Caffia 
Senna,  the  Bladder.     See  CoUtea 
Senna,  the  Jointed-podded.  See  C^ 

r§HiIIa 
Senna,  the  Scorpion.    See  Emerus 
Sengreeo,  or  Heufleek.     See  Sedum 
Senfitive  Plant.    See  Mimofa 
Sermountain.     See  SiUr 
Serpents-tongue.     See  Ophiogloffum 
Service,  the  Wild.    %^Lratagui 
Service- tree.    See  Sorbus 
Set  well.     See  Valeriana 
Setterwort,  or  Bearsfoot.    See  htU 

lehorus 
Shaddock.     See  Aurantium 
Shave-grafs.    Sec  Equi/etum 
Shepherds  needle.     See  ScanMx 
Shepherds-pouch.    See  Alyjfvn 
Shepherds-HafF.     See  Dipfacus 
Sicamore,'  the  Falfe.    See  Acer 
Sidefaddle-flower.     See  Sarracena 
Silk-grafs.  See  Ahe  and  Afocynum  - 
Silkgrafs  of  Firginia,     Sec  Peri- 

ploca 
Silvcr-bufli.     See  Barha  Jovis 
Silver- weed.     See  Potentiiia 
Skirret.     See  Sifarnm 
Slipper,  the  Lady^s.  See  Hellebprin^ 
Sloe- tree.     See  Prunut 
Smallage.     See  A^um 
Snail-trefoil.     See  Medka, 
Snake^weed.     See  Biftorta 
Snake-root.  See  Ariji^iocbia  ' 
Snake  root >  the  Ratde.  SeePoiygala 
Snapdragon.     See  AiUirrbinum 
Snapdragon  of  America^  See  RutUia 
Snap-tree.     See  Adhatoda 
Sneezwort.     See  Ptarmca 
Snow-drop.    See  GaUnthut 
Snow-drop-tree.  See  Chimanthut 
^oldanel.     See  Soldafielia 
Soldier,  the  Frefh- water,     SctStra" 

t toft  I 
Sopcberry.     See  Sapindut 


Sopewort.    See  SaponartA 
Sorrel.     See  Acetofa 
Sorrel,  the  i/r^/^ff.     %ttKitma 
Sorrel,  the  Wood.     SeeOxjj 
Southernwood.     See  AbrHanum 
Sowbread.    See  Cyclamen 
Sowre-fop.     See  GuaHobanm 
Sow-thiftle.    See  Somcbits 
Spani(h-nut.     See  Sij^rinclnum 
Spanifh  Arbor  -  vine.    See  CokvoU 

vmIus 
Spanifh  Elder.     See  Saururm 
Spanifh  Rofmary .     See  Tbymelita ' 
Spanifh  Broom.    See  Genijla   and 

Spartium 
Spanifh  Picktooth.     See  Vtfnaga 
Spanifh  Marjoram.     See  IJrtica 
Sparrowgraff.     See  AJparagut 
Spatling-poppy.     See  Lychnis 
Spear,  the  King's.    See  Afpbodelus 
Spearwort.     See  Rmnunculus 
Spearmint.    See  Mentbm 
Spearage.    See  Af^aragus 
Speedwell.     See  Veronica 
Spiderwort.  See  PbalangiumJBulhine^ 

and  Epbimerum 
Spignel.     See  Mei$m 
Spike  lavender.    Ste  La'vendula 
Spinach.'   See  Sprnacbia 
Spindle-tree.     See  Enonymus 
Spindle-tree,  the  African,    See  Ctf« 

-  laftrus 
Spleenwort.     See  AJplenium 
Spleenwort,  the  Rough.    See  Lon^ 

chiHs 
Spoonwort.     Sec  Cicblearia 
Spurge-laurel.    See  TbymeUa 
Spurge-olive.     See  CbameUa  and 

Cneorttm 
Spurry.     SeeSpergula 
Squaflie).     See  Melopefo 
Squill.     Sce$cilla 
Stagihorn-trcc. »  Seei^^w 
Star  apple.     See  Ckryfopkillum 
Scar  of  Betblebemx  See  Omitbogalum 
Star-'hyacinth.     See  Ornitbogalum  " 
Scar  of  Naples,     See  Omith9galum 
Starwort.     See  AJicr 
Star  wort,  the  Yellow.    See  Uflenium 
5  G  4  Statoes. 


Stataes 

Stkkadore.     S^^Si^i^ 
StoQkgiUvQawf  r.     $#e  l^mnjm 
Stockgillii^awry  ^  JE>wai^.     S^ 

Stone-breajk.    Soe  Akkimiila 
Stone-QFCip.         ^e  $fdiim 
Stone-aop^U'e^.    ^  Bliitm 
Storax-tree«    See  Sijrax 

Stove 

Strawberry.     See  Fr^garia 
Strawt>erry-bUli?«.    See  ^^*^»i» 
Strawberry- fpinach.  .  Se^fiJuum 
Strawberry-feree.    S«e  Arht^iu 
Succory.     See  Cieherium 
Succory,  the  Gum.     See  Clwidrilla 
Sugar-<;ane.     §ee  ArunJo 
S(igar-inaple,    Sefs  jfcer 
Sulphnrwort.     See  PmcedA^mn 
Sultan  -flower.    See  ^anm 
Sumach.     See  Mhuj 
Sumach,  the  Cor  jars.  See  C^riaria 
Sumach*  the  Fe9*tUn,  See  C^ccygrU 
Sumach y  the  Myrtle4eaved.  See  Co* 

riaria 
Sun-dew.    See  Drojtm 
Sunflower.    See  HtltMUbut 
Sunflower^  the  Dwiirf.    Siee  Rud- 

lickia  . 
Sunflower,  the  WillowJeav'd.    See 

Heltnia 
Sao-fpurge.    See  PtffA^H^ 
Swallow- wort.     See  A/cIefw 
Sweet-apple.     S^G^naSajMs 
Sweet  Joha*8.    Sec  Cary^byllus 
Sweet  Williaro.    See  CafyQphyl/us 
Sweet  William  of  Barb4^f.     See 

Sweet  Willow.     See  Mp-tca 
S  wines  Crefs.     See  ^afiuriitm 
Sycamore.     See  Acer 


TAmarind.     See  Tamarindus 
Tamanfk.  See  Tamari/cus 
Tan 
Tanfey.     See  Tjntacetum 
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Tanfey,  the  Wfld-    ^P^ffH'4k 
Tacff.    $^/?r/# 
TarragffVu    Sic  4ir9t^m» 

Tcafel.     See  D^Mus 
Thiftle.     SeeCarduMi 
Thiaie^  the  filefled.    S^Cmic^ 
Tbiftk,  tb:  CfliliQe.    ^€^C^iM 
ThifUe,  the  DiflafF.     See  AtrM^Ut 
Thiftle,  the  Fifli.    ^  Ac4^na 
Thiaie,  the  FulkrV.    See  Dipf^m 
ThifUe.  the  Qlobe.    ^mF,€himf9i^ 
Thiftle,  the  Ladies.    See  Cardws 
Thiitle,  the  Melon.     See  Ca9«/ 
Thiftle,  the  MeUncboly.  ^ct^rfym 
Thiftle,  the  Milk.     Se&dr^i 
Thiftle,  the  Sow.     See  Sencbus 
Thiftle,  the  Torch.     See  Cmam 
Thorn-apple.     See  Stramammm 
Thorn,  the  Black.    Seei'ntfrKf 
Thorn,  the  Box.     See  LfciMm 
Th(Kn,ChriftV     See  Palimrut 
Thorn,  Cockfpur.     See  Mefpiks 
Thorn,  the  Egyptian,     See  Acada 
Thorn,  the  Ever-^eea.  See  MiJ^* 

Im 
Thorn,  the  Qlafitnhury.     See  Utjfi. 

/«. 
Thorn,  the  Goat's.   Sec  ^ntgwan- 

tba 
Thorn,  the  Haw.     See  MiJ^Ius 
Thorn,  the  Purging.    See  Rbammi 
Thorn,  the  White.     See  Mffpiiu 
Thorough-wax.    SeeBufimntM 
Three-leav*d  Giafs.     See  frifiliam 
Thrift.     See  Statue 
Tfaroatwort.    See  TrachiiUm  and 

Campanula 
Thyme.    See  Thpnus 
Thyme,  the  Lcimon.      SeeSerffl- 

/urn 
Thyme,  the  Maflich.    Set  MarMm 

and  Maftichina 
Toad -flax.    See  Lumria 
Tobacco.     See  Nkotiana 
Tooth- pick,     SecFi/naga 
Toothwort.     See  Dentana 
Tornientil.    Sec  Tormgntilla 
Touch-me-not..    Sec  Balfamina 

Tower* 
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^    Tower-iniiftard.    See  Turritis 
Traces,  Lady's.    Sec  Orchis 
Tnydler's  Joy.     See  CJimmtis  ' 
TrefoU.    See  Trtfilium 
Trefoil,  the  Bean.     %ecCytifitt 
Trefoil,  the  Birds-fcot.     See  Lotus 
Trefoil,  the  Marih.    €ee  Menjan- 

tbes 
,    Trefoil,  the  Moon.     See  M*dicago 
Trefoil-ffarab.    See  Dwycmium  and 

Ptthti 
Trefoil,  the  Snail.     See  Meefiea 
Trefoil,  the  Strawbeny 'headed.  See 

Trifoliitm 
Trcade-muftard.     Sec  Thiajpi 
Tree,  the  Cork.     See  Suher 
Tree,  the  Chafte.     Sec  Frtex 
Tree,  the  Indian  God.     See  Fitns 
Tree,  Gerjnander.     See  Teufrium 
Tree,   the  White-leaf,    or  McaJy. 

SeeFlhumitm 
Tree  of  Life.     See  TJbit^m 
True-love.     See  Paris 
Trumpet-flower.     See  Bignonia 
Trumpet  -  honcyfuckle.     See  Peri- 

clymenum 
Tubcrofc.     Sec  Polyantbes 
Tulip.     Sec  Tiilipa 
Tulip,  X)i<&  African,     Sec Hdfmanthus 
Tulip-tree.     See  Tulipifera 
Tuliptrcc,  the  Laurel-lcav'd,    Sec 

Magnolia 
Tunhoof,  or  Ground-ivy.    Sec  Gie- 

coma 
Turbith.     See  napfia 
Turks-cap.     Sec  Liiium 
Turks-head .     Sec  Gn?w 
Turky  Baulm.     See  Dracocefialcis 
Turky  Wheat.     Sec  Majz 
Tomep.     See  Rapa 
Turnep,  the  French.    Sec  Napus 
Turnep -cabbage.     Sec  BraJ^ca 
TurnioL     >te  Heiiotropin^ 
Turpentine -tree.     See  Tirelvfithus 
Turpentine,  the  Fgnice/   See!L«n> 
Tutian.     See  Androf^mum 
Twyblade.     See  Opbris 


VAIerian.    See  FmUnana 
Valerian,  the  Greek.  SeeiV 
Umonium 
Veoas  Comb.    See  ScamRx 
Venus  Looking-gladi.     See  Campa- 
nula 
Venus  Naydwort.    See  Omphaloda 
Vervain.     Sec  Ferhena 
Verrain-ffiallow.    See  Aicem 
Vetch.    See  Ficia 
Vetch,  the  hitter.    See  Orohus 
Vetch,  the  Chickling.     See  Laffy- 

rus 
Vetch,  Che  Crimfon-graGi.   See  Nif- 

fiUa 
Vetch^  the  Hatchet.  See  Zccuridac^, 
Vetch,  the  Horfc-fhoe.     See  Hippoj 

crtpis 

Vetch,  the  Kidney.  See  Fulmraria 
Vetch,  the  Liquorice.    See  Glycine 
Vetch,  the  Medic.     See  Onohrychis 
Vetch,  the  Milk.    See  Aftragalm 
Vetchling.     See  Apbaca 
Vine.     See  Fids 
Vine,  the  black.     See  ^aniMns 
Vine,  x\ie^aniJhhx\MX,    SeeGv- 

ifol*uulus 
Vine,  the  white.     See  Bryonia 
Vk)]et.     See  Fiola 
Violet,  the  Dame*s  or  Qucen^.  See 

Hc/peris 
Violet,  the  bulbous.     See  Galanthuf 
Violet,  the  Dogs-tooth.    SeeD^m 

Canis 
Violet,  the  Corn  or  Venus 

glafs.     See  Campanmia 
Vipers  fiugtofs.     See  Bchissm 
Vipers  grafd.     See  Sconconera 
Virgins  Bower.     See  CUmaiit 
Virginian  SlUc,     See  Piriploca 
Virginian  ACMia.     See  Robinia 


w 

Wails 


W 

Ake  Robin.    See  Jntm 
Walks 


W^aH- 


Engltpj  Table 

Wall  flower.     See  Ltuetium 
Wallwort,   or  dwarf   Elder.     See 

SanJiucut 
Walnut.     Set  Jag/am 
Wartwort.     See  Eufl/er&la  andZa- 

Watercalaminch.     See  Memba 
Wacer-crefs.     See  SiJynbriuM 
Water-dropwort.     See  Omanihi 
Water -geraiander.     See  ScorMiim 
Water- ho rehonnd.     See  Lyetpui 
Water  Hemp  agrimony.  See  BiiUm 
Water  lily.     See  Njmpb^a 
Waier-parfnep.     See  Siam 
Water-  pepper.     Sec  Perjicaria 
WayhriDg  tree.     See  FibMrm«M 
Weeds 

Weed,  the  Dyen.     Sec  hatnU 
Weld,  or  Would.    Seei*/«/« 
Wheat.     See  Trititum 
Wheat,  the  Cow.   See  MtUmpjmm 
Wheat,  thefrmri.     SnFagafryrum 
WhcEt,  the  hi/ia».     Sec  A/aja 
Whicker,  or  Quickbeam.SeeXcriw 
Whins.orGorie.     SeeW^A- 
Whortle-beny.     See  Facdniiin 
Widow-wail.     Sec  Ciinnun 
Wilderncft 

Willow  tree.     See.Wi:? 
Willow,  xJac  Daich  or^wect.    See 


of  PLANTS. 

Willow.Jthe  Frtmeb.    See  SftUHmm 
WUlow-faerb.    SeeSmlitArU 
William's-fwcct.    See  Carytiyl/»r 
Wiod-flowcr.    .Secj&Mua* 
Wind-feed.    See  Ar8«tu 
Wine 

Winter  Aconite.     See  Attmiwm 
WintCT-cberry.    See  Alktitngi 
Wintn-crels.     ^nSifimhrium 
Wiotcr-green.     See  Pjrtla 
Witch-hazel.     See  UImm  aad  ££e* 

Woad.   See  Ifalh 
WolPi-bane.     Ste  JeaniiKm 
Woodbine.     See  Cafrifolimm 
Woody-nigbtfliade.     Sec  Si/Mami 
Wood-roo^     See^<r«^ 
Wood-f^.     Sec  Se»rdmm 
Wood-forrel.     See  Oxji 
Wormwood.     See  jftfinlhitm 
Woundwort!     Sec  ymintrari* 
WoandwoR.     See  SoiiJag» 
Woundwort  of  Atbitla.    See  hHUt- 


YAMS.     See  RUoph^a 
Yarrow.     Sec  MilUfiUim 
Varrow,  the  Water.    See  HatUtia. 
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rbis  Day  is  PubUJhed, 
tn  One  Volume  O^vo,  Price  bound  4^ 

The  Gardeners  Kalendar. 

Direding  wliat  Works  are  neceiTarj  to  be  be  done 

EVERY      MONTH 

I  N 

The  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Pleaflire  Gardens ; 

And  in  the 

Conservatory  and  N  u  r  s  e  r  y. 

WITH 

An  Account  of  the  particular  SEASONS  for  the 

Propagation  and  Ufi  of  all  Sorts  of  Esculent  Plants  and 
Fruits  proper  for  the  Table,  and  of  all  Sorts  of  Flowers, 
Plants^  and  Trees,  itizt  flower  in  every  Month. 

The  Ninth    Edition. 

7o  nvbich  is  adifd^ 

A  LIST  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  which  may  be  gathered 

each  Month  for  Ufe. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Gardeners  Diftionary. 

Printed  for  John  and  Jambs  Rivingtok»  at  the  Bihk  and  Crown,  ia 

St.  Fauft  Church-Yard. 


